״AND  JACOB  BLESSED  PHARAOH." 


^ l^°jSe“h*revealB  Mraself  to  brothers 

1 Ärt  r*  ^frertcl?if1°:־ber?rre??  ™־־.״.e  .״t  soo״  oonvlnce. 

/,  f״e^?Ä'iasLsf  ®h^"?ali־r.  Jacob.  Is  sent  for  and  when  arrives 
In  Egypt,  meets  Pharaoh 

B Meeting  with  other*  Joesph  does  introductions 

2 ^a?h”?or°a‘ihort  wM^e;  at  ieglnnlng  and  end  of  Interview,  Jacob  give 

MS  י=°  tMt  Jacob■  should  bless  mighty  Ph. 

3 this  point  of  * ״e01ס״ ך ״  unknown  to  customs  and  v/ays 

b"ph°ls  Jile?  of  grt  empire,  Clsure  of  gd  on  earth:  should  roles  not 

be  reversed  that  Ph  bless  ״!thout  dissent? 

c — why,  Joes  he  _ J older  man*  aged  held  in  respect  and  hono 

. ?rinllenrS^r^t!  “®:i־i%Mt?iuILr־atLd  to  Judaism  also. 

Body 

^ f %?־Ä0m1t^C0SaSl;־nt;  also,  “rise  before  aged  and  honor  face 
2 ^aMtd“?S״g  life,  health  to  sustain  them,  dally  bread:  all  of  which 
are גי^ י«  «f . .,.er  oeoole  and,  thus,  because  of  way  they 

! S”S?fuI1r5SS2 ״•‘••■■•» ז״ “ «•« ״ »״ ־•““ 

:1»;  as‘Sä;fr״'f.s  ״ .» - ״g;■״ ״ •״ ״ ״ ״ 

b -taoS°Sniy”thr strength o^hL^posltlon  because  ®S®• 

6 In  every  situation,  then,  age  was  respected  by  our  people. 

B ״Isdom  and  Understanding.  more,  experiences  multiplied 

i  ״itMefmeasurof^u^LÄinrfor  people;‘ mercy,  tenderness,  for- 

glveness  more  learned  and  able  to  give  :udgement 

^ ^Suf^SfanoIent־ there  Is  wldsom,  and  In  length  of  days  Is  under- 

h Msl^^ei  "״fe״?rS?nds°^־ers  °1U-׳  e“cSmf  ^r^^lngs, 

pettiness  and  ®^^aUness  of  men's  mln^.^es  i^g^^^ 

?rSo?f  “jioLv^^aSrtomblne  גudsement  with  mercy  and  ternderness ־ ־ 

+V,״־  A-rten  a sign  of  Understanding  and  wisdom  not  readily 
^ °foLf  ln  yo!Sgef mlS;\  quaUty  of  character  sorely  needed  In  ״ur  ag 

C Old  age,  not  ״e®•  ^’JvoS^are'as  young  as  your  faith;  as  old  as  your 

^ S;lsT®u״ras  JO״  ®Hr 

young  as  your  hope,  as  old  y P ^ ,;t  rlbutes  listed  for 

2 this  IS  the  ®!®«®®®  r^gardlesrof  number  of  years  lived. 

3 f:״^J:SI״ul״"esro?״m״d^^nfsVlr1r־־״d:  faith  self-confidence,  d 

4 thlli  1?־  SSlW״־־whlcS'com״״°־h  tSf years  lfY®’®PP°־־t״״i^i®® 
for  learning  and  insight  are  grasped  and  developed. 


״£,-  Is  no  oritfcrloU  but  whose  out 

c 1-v,»«e  i״ark  the  truly  wise  man  whose  age  is  no  on״ 

^ JoTon  Ufe  le  vital  and  all-important. 

Conclusion  . v <a 

A Summary  - PharaoH's  aocentance  of  Jacob’s  blessing;  na 

1 this  Is  the  ״■f -ülace  tx  of"  age  In  society  of  man 

Ät'ilthou^-new  ?״  Ä tod^ltsenlss  to  ttod.  understanding  and 

Wisdom,  fallJh  ®nd  a:aln  honor  and  respect;  to  be  blessed 

3 these  are  qualities  needed  t people,  was  Wholesome  and 

rccStibr4v:r?0\^־  great  and  mighty  ruler  of  Egytp. 

»My^frfenls^I  hope  that  Tomh!^  Aii^of  us^^L  well  as  the 

nil  learn  d a great  lesson  from  ve  ou^'ht  to  learn  from  thr 

world,  grow  ®^.der  this  coming  ^ respect  the  lessons  of  that 

r)ast  with  an  eye  ^with  understanding,  with  faith  and  with 

which  has  gone  ^3efore  ^ ^ order  to  sustain  ourselbes  in 

’SSfyelrero^Urfor  j;1?^i״res!“?orheourity  and  for  peace.״ 

Amen. 


I 


«יסר» » .. . יד  cifit  A M. . December  28,  1957 
״Vayigash”;  Hebrew  Sabernacle,  Sat.  A.!!., 


GHANUKOH  FAMILY  3£R!^ICE> 

Intro; 

A Want  to  show  you  something,  which  most  of  you  hwe  never  seen  before. 

Something  rare,  old,  and  of  great  interest  to  all  Jews. 

A small  piece  of  paper,  but  of  great  value  to  our  history. 

B About  20  yrs.  ago,  Jews  were  persecuted  severely  in  Europe  and  many 
of  our  people  tahen  to  large,  severe,  & heavily  guarded  prisons. 
Called;  Concentration  Camps. 

Some  camps  letter  than  others  in  treatment  of  Jews  but  none  were  good; 

all  were  prisons  and  sought  to  destroy  our  people, 

C In  one  oC  these,  Theresienstadt,  Jews  had  a little  bit  of  freedom  in- 
side  the  walls  of  the  prison  and  could  govern  themselves.  One  of 
things  they  could  do,  and  did,  was  to  print  own  money. 

Body 

A Here  is  a sample  of  that  money.  Note; 

1 — Date,  1943,  midst  of  persecution 

2 /s/  by  “eldest  of  Jews״;  elderly  people  always  respected  in  Jud, 

3 — Star  of  David  on  each  side  of  the  paper-money 

k most  Important;  note  picture  which  Jews  plased  on  one  side  of  it; 

B Moses  holding  the  Ten  Commandments.  Why? 

1 —  amidst  persecution,  the  people  should  never  forgetthat  they  gave 
laws  of  decency  and  goodness  to  mankind;  that  they  should  never 
be  as  evil  as  those  who  put  them  into  prisons 

2  ״!ways  to  remind  them  of  their  tradition  and  culture  and  heritage 

3  never  to  forget  that,  as  Jews,  they  must  dedicate  themselves  to 

meaning  and  message  of  Ten  Commandments. 

C P icture,  then,  became  a kind  of  symbol;  like  a flag  or  uniform  in  U.S. 
Symbol  of  faith,  of  Judaism,  of  courage  and  dedication,  of  remembering 

Show  this  and  mention  ea5)erience  of  our  Jewish  people  because  on  this 
Chanukoh  evening  we  also  have  a symbol  here,  the  Menorah. 

D All  of  you  know  story  of  Chanukoh;  Maccabees;  Temple  destroyed,  people 
forbidden  to  worship  their  G-od,  life  made  miserable  and  hard 

But  these  Jews  also  had  a picture  of  Moses  and  10  C*s  in  their  minds 
and  hearts;  "I  am  4he  Lord  thy  G-od;  thou  shalt  worship  no  other  gts״ 

Tried  to  do  something  about  their  terrible  conditions, 

E United,  fought  many  battles,  won  back  Jerusalem,  cleaned  up  the  Temple, 
lit  the  Menorah  and  oil  which  was  suff.  for  only  1 night,  burned 
for  eight.  It  was  a miracle 

Since  then  we  have  lit  candles  for  8 days  eavh  year.  It  is  an  old 
custom,  beautiful  and  since  which  all  of  us  ought  to  follow. 

^,Ike  Moses  and  the  10  C*s,  the  Menorah  reminds  us  also; 

1 the  rich  history  of  Judaism;  of  our  many  experiences  both  sad  and 

Joyful,  how  we  have  conquered  always  over  evil  and  pereecutlfלn 

2 —  reminds  us  that  we  have  a task;  to  do  good,  to  help  others,  to  stay 
together,  to  be  true  to  Judaism,  to  guarantee  liberty  to  one  and  all 

3 —  never  to  neglect  the  teachings  of  our  Jewish  trad,  and  culture  8c  fail 


Conclusion 

A This  Is  true  for  adults  and  for  children; 

whenever  you  see  Menorah,  think  also  of  Moses  and  10  C*0  for  the  two 
go  together;  speak  of  loyalty,  devotion  and  dedication 

at  Chanukoh  time  and  throughout  the  year. 

B When  our  people  were  in  difficulty  and  also  in  good  times,  they  Klwys 
remembered  their  faith 

let  us  never  forget  it  and  see  in  those  lovely,  fAaming  candles,  a 

symbol  of  hope,  of  faith,  of  peace  for  the  future;  not  only  for  us, 
not  only  for  our  Jewish  people,  but  for  people  all  over  the  world. 

C Now,  in  this  spirit,  let  us  turn  back  to  our  prayer-books,  to  page;90 
and  read  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. • . 


Shabbos  ״Chanukoh״;  Hebrew  Tabernacle;  Dec.  20,  1957;  Frid.  evening 
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"WHAT‘S  IN  A NAME?״ 


IntDoduction  . . 

A vniat  18  youi*  n8n167  5 & leGioLlng  and.  signlf leant  (Question 

many  Interested  In  families  and  geneologles 

name:  leads  to  olace  of  origin,  occupation,  family  tlds. 

B Torah  portion  the  name  Is  also  very  Important 

Jacob  wrestles  with  an  unknown  being  at  night 
J,  fights  the  encounter  to  a draw  and  then  •force  lames  him 
j!  will  not  let  go  of  his  adversary  until  he  receives  blessing 
Blessing:  change  of  name,  from  Jacob  to  Israel 


This  ttory,  then.  Interesting  on  two  counts. 

Name  and  Its  importance  ^ ^ 

1 Jacob  Is  a name  associated  in  past  with  deeds  of  flälseness,  by  this 

man,  with  deceit  and  treachery 

2 some  names  stick  to  a person  or  take  on  a special  meaning;  Quisling, 
McCarthy-isra,  or  In  toerb-form:  Protest-antlsm 

3 same  In  case  of  Jacob  for  his  old  name  ever  assoc,  with  former  deeds. 
A now,  a new  man  emerges  who  has  discarded  deeds  of  folly  of  his  earl- 

ier  days  and  youth ׳.- ד.  ^ ^ t ^ ^ ^ ^ 

5 now  more  matures,  wiser,  knowing,  had  labored  14  years  for  Leah  and 

Rachel  and  now  a man  of  means  , . -!.י־  ^ . 

6 obtains  a new  name,  a new  being,  a leader  of  men  who  Is  blessed  in 
terms  of  the  new  name  not  only  by  this  mysterious  figure  at  night 
but  also,  later,  by  Gd  himself. 

7 Israel:  captain  or  prince  of  Gd.  has  striven  with  Gd  and  men  and  has 

8 learn^from  this  that  every  man  must  strive  with  God  and  Man,  to  make 
peace  with  himself  and  his  existence;  emerge  from  struggle  a finer, 

9 in  this  setting  should  take  note  of  our  names  also:  not  only  omlth, 
Cohen,  Levi,  etc.  but  each  name  is  a symbol  of  honor,  trust  and  dig- 

10  ״Ethics  of  the  Fathers";  3 crowns;  Torah,  Priesthood,  Kingdom  but 
"Crown  of  Good  Name"  excelljßs  them  all. 

Lameness  into  Strength  ר י 

1 with  change  of  name,  Jacob/Israel  no  longer  as  fit  and  well  as  befor 

2 was  lamed  on  one  foot  .!  י ^ +■^ 

3 Lesson  for  us:  the  values  of  a i%n,  not  found  in  superficialities 

but  within,  in  his  learning,  his  character,  his  honorable  name 

4 too  many  today  think  they  are  impressive  vrlth  their  platitudes,  trlt 
remarks,  and  material  displays  but  with  these  they  can  never  attain 

genuine  respeclj  ^ n ..י. 

5 while  those,  who  may  be  stricken,  need  suffer  no  handicap.  By  the 
light  of  their  spirit,  their  personality  they  can  function  as  needed, 

creative  indlvuduals  in  our  society.  ^ ^ ^ TnT>־o  י ^ ^ 

6 Beethoven  was  deaf;  Keller  was  blind  and  dumb  and  deaf;  FDR  had  ^011 

7 not  all  of  us  can  be  world  leaders  in  any  nun  er  of  fields  but  lesso 
applies  to  each  of  us  aw  it  did  to  Jacob/Israel:  the  good  name  over- 
comes  any  and  all  physical  defects  depending  on  rrian's  attitude  for 

service. 


Body 


B 


C on 

a ׳Lesson  for  today:  Name  is  important;  true,  we  are  borp  with  a name  & 
into  a family  but  we  can  make  it  known  and  respected  ( or  hated  and  des 
plsed)  by  what  we  do,  way  we  act,  type  of  person  weare.  Let  our  names 
be  for  a blessing  for.  Like  Jacob,  we  are  of  the  household  of  Israel. 

Amen. 

Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation;  Sat.  A.M. , Dec.  7!  1957 
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Furthermore,  Esau  is  good  and  warmhearted;  he  loves  his 


)14^  Yc^  Qnu^  ch4Y^'4 . 

yo^  oaw  oo#nt 


father  and  r^ne ת^יוז^ י חי י י “ ז־י י 

l״x/t^^׳U  Kl  tw  f ׳ -ס י«A  ■■•״־ 

־/byought  t־cr■  him  inii/the-dayH  of  hrs  old  ago« 


father  and  rime  to  ־hi  h wpjfV»ftw^  ד■■«!!  mmita  g phj  tain  Icind  of  food 

Also,  Esau  is  forgiving  in 
nature  ib  r the  hot  angef  a*  his  ־brother  is  soon  cooled  doxvrn  to  proper  pro- 
portions.  The  favorite  Jacob,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  a completely 
different  picture.  He  is  very  pj^e/v  in  comparison  to  his  active  brother 
and  can  best  be  described  as  a ״mother's  f&ve/itb״  who  takes  good  advantage 
of  th^^ position.  Jacob,  also,  is  ruthless4nd  without  mercy  for  when  Esau 
comes  to  him  at  the  point  of  str^vation  he  first  wrMitig  the  birthright  fro. 
the  dyjmg/man^  ־before  giving  hit -e-eaae■  food.  Aiid■^ ־ ־ again,  in  order  to  gain 

^»orir 

the  all-important  blessing  from  his  father,;«»  enters  upon  a scheme  of  de- 
ceit  the  likes  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  literature  or  heri 
tage.  One  lie,  as  we  say,  leads  easily  to  another  ־b»t  in  our  context  Jaco 
^r^*T>f50^V\swear^  falsely  by  the  name  of  G^od.  Isaac  xKkx  wonders  that  his  son 

■fC^-  ^ • י T 

was  able  to  prepare  Tais  food  so  quickly  and  the  lying  Jacob  glibly  answers: 
'׳Because  the  Lord  thy  God  sent  me  good  speed.  The  brother,  then,  not  only 
masquerades  himself  before  his  father  so  that  he  outwardly  appears  like  Esa 


rb^  manner,  bl^spheraes  the  ■^'*ame  of  These  are 


but,  in  «.  most 

the  personalities  and  characters  of  the  twins  with  v/ham  we  are  uealing 

in  our  li Tc/i^ture  this  week;^)׳^ith  all  that  has  been  said  and  recounted^ 

why  is  it  that  our  tradition  assigns  such  a prominent  place  to  Jacob.acd 

fCf- 

make«  of  the  more  attractive  Esau -ar  villain  par  exce^lance  in  oil  of  our 

« '^KA-4^  ‘ ! I ' " ־ a. ו., 

history.  Bi— our  tradition  has  made  the  name  of  Esau  synonymous  with 

V(ucX 

every  landj  ^ nation  or  person  wihfp  has  in  any  way-  what 0 0®v©r— st ood  as  a 
symbol  of  pppression  against  the  ״Jewish  people,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  nlac 
across  the  vast  panorama  of  our  historical  development,  ־^his,  then,  is 
the  way  in  which  the  twins^left  their  imprint  upon  our  Jewish  faith. 

The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  more  profound  than  my  words  might  in- 
dicate.  The  rablsi^^  conclude,  wifh  a psycholögical  insight  surprisingly 
acute  for  their  early  age,  that  the  basic  flaw  in  Esai^was  one  which  could 


iii. 

never  ־be  overcome  or  healed,  ■äis  problem,  more  than  anything  else,  was 
his  inability  to  look  into  the  future;  that  Esau  was  a man  without  that 
precious  gift  of  vision  which  allows  a man  to  see  beyond  today  so  that  he 
may  recognize  the  potential  of  tomorrow.  I^sau  lived  for  the  momfin^and 


for  the  obvious;  he  d^etwred^he  birthri^t  as  i-fteoiiijequuiitt'al  when/y^placed 

^ ic  U>  Usis^ . 

in  relation  to  a pot  of  food,  would  rfs/sliagg  ־hig  pr^^ng  hunger.  This 

twin,  although  superficially  the  better  man,  not  life’s  possi~ 

bilities  • a0d,  thus, /!was  not  ]pefti-y  to  pay  the  price  of  /dATffr.i  inc-  an-  tli i.fl  . 


CjlajU 

for  the  obvious;  he  ifMaai’ed^he  bi 


Ly  to  pay  the  price  **"זי* י ימי• 

caJ^־ 

— ur  mind 7־  Esau,  in  short,  snat ched,1t oday 


bilities^•  sHSd,  thu^,/ןwas  not 


and  therefore  sacrificed  ]are  potential  greatness  of  tomorrow,  ■*•his  was 

true  in  the  case  of  the  birthright,  as  well  as  in  every  other  action  which 

ocQjfured/in  his  lifetime;  Esau,  for  all  practical  and  int1r,^jp(^1״f־ie  purposes 

was  not  tbBe  man  who  could  be  the  father  of  a people  or  the  leader  of  men. 

His  course  of  action  proves  again  that  brawn  and  1?igor  are  not  necessarily 

\jkJU 

the  vital  cliaracteria^ics  vdiich  can  1L_aise  a man  to  the  stature  of  great- 

ness  and  that  a ma,n,  31ל  ch  as  Jacob,  v/ho  takes  time  to  meditate  in  the  fiel( 

may  often  have  within  him  qualities  of  the  heroic  which/^i^  him  above  the 

level  of  ordinary  men.  Jacob’s  actions  were  wrong  and  are  not  to  be  con- 

c_#-^  ytfwK-־ 

doned^but  acs־  he  gained  maturity  in  later  years/^  one  (iew^d  see  that  this׳  »«e 
/ experience  tought  him  a measure  of  proper  fear  and  p5 rspective  which  made 
himy^the  father  of  ur  people  aäS  a patriarch  respected  and  beloved  by  his 
descendent s . 

The  lesson  tought  us  by  the  actions  of  the  t\cins  may  readily  be  appli 
by  us  to  modern  sLtuations.  Ve  see  all  about  us  the  urge  to  satisfy  the 

׳K/ 

hunger  of  the  moment, with  little  regard  to  long  rnnge  dedication.  Hov;  rdy 
ry^-VH3  th^re !?who  v/ould  rather  isa1y(^1  at  the  success  of  today,  the/^»■^^ 
■■hrr-/yht  ffi  by  .ויזון !וון  T7׳  m go  nnrl  ־hrnrrr|thnn  dedicate  oarselves  to  long- 
range  v/ork  and  ideals  which  !■ly  not  ■everr  satisfy  ^ but  tjould  bring  joy 
and  security  to  those  of  the  next  generation.  The  selijlishness  of  man 
is  as  much  in  evidence  today  3.3( Tt^^^a^when^ighlighted  by  the  actions  of 


/ 


Sj&stUy  in  slioft f how  niuch  h0,v6  w6  168.rn6d.  0v6r  th6  conturios  m xernis  of 

> 

dedication  and  idealism  and  achievement• 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a man  who  grasps  at  personal  comfort 
and  convenience  at  the  expense  of  religious  ohligaticns  and  committments• 
How  simple  it  is  to  refrain  from  participation  in  communj^  activities,  to 
plead  pi.  exsure  of  personal  ties  and  responsibilities,  to  approach  the  v;ort] 
while  work  of  any  and  all  institutions  with  an  attitude  of  "let  the  o^üher 
fellow  do  it".  This  is  to  be  seen  11/  Ini ויוון ׳  n P chapU^ty/obligations,  ao 


^ in  X eSms  of  a religious  responsibility  toward  congregation  and  Divine 

Worship,  as  well  as  in  term.s  of  an  education  fot  the  young  who  are  prepar- 

ing  to  take  their  place  in  The  religious  community,  be  this  Jev/ish  or 

Gentile!  The  same  principle,  on  a different  level,  may  be  applied  to  the 

young  rrAn  or  womj§.n  who  see  something  that  glitters  and  shines  in  the  store 

windows  and  decide  that  they  “must"  have  it.  They  are  greedy  and  attract- 

ed  by  the  newness  and  novelty  of  a gift,  they  are  concenned  with  aping 

''׳Ji  fy  י 

the  dress  9nd  mannerisms  of  their  contemporip^e  but,  i/ii  no  nney  they  «..t_ 


I mannerisms  of  their  contemporip^e  but,  no  thev 

T the  sacrifice  and  problem^ now  encountered  by  parent  or  »ther 


ire  not  willing  to  face  the  proposition  that 
iQoo  the  counters  of  ־oni■  s lures  of  our  land 
frw^nnna  as  tbei,!  1 it  from  day  to  day. 


. mm'j  must  possess:  and,  ■«re 


׳'^^^^rdened 


not  every^artlcle  displayed  a 

l£>  \j^  ^ 

fiHre־  vital  to  tJaaör  continued, 


There  18  no  r^yme  or  reason  for  their  actions,  it  18  simuly  that  oresslne* 

JU 

urge  and  desire  for  a new  hat  or  dress  or  toy  ®ad  not  one  is  v/llllng  to 


lew  n 
M 
tt,^i 


pay  the  price  of  present^iscipline  in  order  to  save  for  tomorrow.  Like- 
wise,  in  still  a third  connection,  there  18  the  case  of  the  political 
figure  who,  without  regard  for  Ideals  or  Integrity,  sacrifices  his  honor 
and  trust  by  attempts  to  gain  the  f avor  of  others.  These  stories  of 
corruption  in  labor  and  government  are  rpe..mui׳a  r.UBTi  a violation  of  trust; 
theia^  crime  is  notAn  appropriating  money  and  position  and  power  but  in 
deceiving  those  men  and  women  within  the  various  organlzatlom  who,  vot/^i!#.^ 
In  democratic  fashion  place! into  office  the  individuals  who  are  found 
unworthy  of  their  place  ef  reeponii^bill-ty■  and  honor.  It  is  the  good  and 


V, 


upright  and  righteous  man  who  18  hurt  ^ these  Investigatlons^and  not  the 
organization^ for  the  man •8  faith  18  shaken  to  the  core r »6  iie  realizes  that 
he  has  been  duped  over  the  years  by  unscrupulous  and  dishonest  men  whose 


object  was  not  to  work  for  his  welfare  but  to  gain  position^  and 
Once  again,  a mem  has  Kius  given  up  his  soul  and  his  birthright  for  the 
pleasure  and  gain  of  t|1e  moment;  the  potential  of  tomorrow  will  be  lost  to 
him  because  without'^ the  price  o^/. discipline  he  could  not  even  cope  with 

■ ן ז 

In  each  of  these  instances,  my  friends,  and  in  the  many  more  which 

could  be  cited,  the  eternal  principle  of  Esau's  action  is  reaffirmed.  He 

18  the  v4,llain,  and  not  Jacob  but  for  different  reasons  than  our  story 

might  Indicate.  Esau  staked  all  he  had  on  the  hunger  of  the  hour  and  thus 

lost  the  gre--atness  of  tomorrow;  he  mi^t  have  been  a »•al  leader  of  men 

but  he  could  not  d4scipline  hirsperecn  to  take  upon  himself  the  obllgatloni 

and  responsibilities  of  leadership.  In  many  ways,  the  same  is  true  for 

Ja.Jsx 

each  of  us.  We  grasp  and  yearn  and  demand  and  ca!§^e  all  in  order  to 
fealn  the  satisfaction  of  the  moment;  we  do  this  in  terms  of  our  homes,  our 
business,  our  relations  with  one  another,  in  terras  of  our  approach  to  the 
House  of  God  and  all  its  many  ramifications.  If  the  Torah,  as  the  living 
word  of  God^  means  anything  to  us  at  all,  then  we  ought  to  make  it  a point 
to  reorient  or  readjust  our  ways  of  living  so  that  we  ■ba  willi»g  pay 

the  price  of  -dirae^fellne, /^y  we  galft  temdrrow  and  eaerlflee  today; 

p iHh  A *7  , 

We^eed  ^nly/sorae  perception,  »ijrae  wisdom,  same  common  sense  and  the  way 

׳/ 

to  the  future  shall  be  open  to  us  and  our  goals,  if  not  at  thU> moment, 
shall  be  satsified.  We  are  sustained  by  the  hope  and  fervent  prayer  that 
the  generations  of  tomorrow  adaall  rise  up  and,  recalling  our  work  in  their 
behalf,  shall  mention  our  name  for  a blessing.  Then  shall  greed  and  jeal- 
ousy  be  stricken  from  the  niinds  of  men  and  peace,  kindness  and  hope  shall 
reign  forever.  Amen, 


Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation;  Friday  eve,  Nov.  22,  1957 


THE  mUE  PRAYER. 

Background 

A Task  of  Abe •8  servant 

1 bee.  Abe  old,  trusted  eeraant  must  seek  wife  for  Isaac 

2 evAdehtlJ  intermarriage  was  not  looked  upon  favorably  in  that  time 
either,  bee.  Abe  makes  a special  point  that  wife  be  from  his  ueople. 

3 task  then,  of  Abe's  servant  was  a very  special  one  and  one  which  re- 
quBred  great  degree  of  trust 

4 the  servant  swears  to  fufill  vow  and  goes  to  meet  his  dfcstlny  with 

Rebaccah 

B Prayer 

1 on  feh6  way,  the  servant  prays  that  his  mission  be  successful  and  that 
he  may  please  hie  master  in  his  old  age. 

2 prayer  explicit ely  states  thzt  servant  prays  not  for  himself  and  his 
success  but  that  entire  prayer  is  in  terms  of  Abraham.  1?hat  Ghi  may 
shower  him  with  kindness  aind  blessing  and  fulfillment  of  mission. 

3 tiie  concept  of-  this  prayer  is  a very  Important  one:  that  true  urayer 

is  one  that  asks  blessings  for  others;  unselfish,  modes)  and  with  an 

appreciation  of  the  true  values  which  must  be  achieved. 

Body 

A Lesson  for  us 

1 that  true  prayer,  whether  public  or  private,  speaks  for  others, 

2 that  true  prayer  recognizes  what  is  Important  and  what  is  not 

3 that  true  prayer  is  not  a bargain  struck  between  Od  and  Man  but,  rath- 
er,  a committment  on  the  part  of  Man 

B Selfishness 

1 all  too  often  our  prayers  do  not  follow  the  example  set  for  us  in 
this  m rning's  Torah  portion 

2 the  primary  concern  of  the  human  belAg  is  himself;  we  speak  and  ask 

in  terras  of  what  we  think  is  Important  and  in  terms  of  what  we  need 

right  now, 

3 this  ranges  from  the  level  of  a child  asking  for  success  in  school 

or  in  attaining  a certain  toy;  to  an  adult  who  wants  a business  deal 
to  succeed  or  who  desires  to  attain  a certain  relationship  with  others 

4 if  we  do  pray  for  ourselves,  as  for  Insteuice  we  are  most  likely  to  do 

dui'ing  the  Silent  Devotion,  we  ought  to  pray  for  health,  security, 
the  couragd  and  strength  to  carry  on  from  day  to  day,  the  wisdom  and 
clarity  of  mind  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong, 

C Self-Importance 

1 were  we  to  ask  people  the  nature  of  their  prayer  and  what  they  prjcy 
for,  even  if  they  pray  in  terms  of  others,  we  would  find  more  often 
than  not  that  people  pray  for  petty  success, 

2 problems  which  come  to  the  human  being  at  every  occasion  during  the 
course  of  his  lifetime  are  magnified  beyond  belief;  the  person  seeks 
some  answer  to  his  difficulty  but  without  a sense  of  perspective  or 
reason 

3 what  may  be  Important  to  us  may  not  be  important  to  others;  v;hat  seems 
good  in  our  eyes  may  be  of  no  value  whatever  to  other  people;  that 
which  appears  to  be  pressing  of  greatest  urgency  may  not  be  so  vital 
after  all  when  seen  in  relati  n to  other  factors. 

4 the  selfishness  of  man  often  dictates  to  him  that  Ubi  there  is  no  prob- 
lem  greater  than  his  and  that  Gd  must  immediately  answer  his  call". 

5 the  idea  that  people  make  bargains  with  Him  is  not  only  distasteful 
and  shows  an  !;!imaturlty  of  mind  but  completely  contrary  to  ^'ew.  trad. 

6 as  in  the  case  of  the  servant  of  Abe,  prayer  must  be  accompanied  by 
action  for  only  fceks  thus  can  something  be  accomplished. 

D If  Prayer  18/ls  not  answered. 

1 in  our  Torah  portion,  the  servant's  mission  met  with  success  soon 
after  prayer 

2 this  is  not  always  the  case  and  our  prayers  may  never  be  answered. 


ר Bl  trulv  religious  person  will  be  able  to  make  bis  peace  with  this 
tragic  reveral  of  his  wishesj  while  the  sceptic  will  rail  and  sant 

against  the  Powers  that  be.  4. 

k more  important.  In  this  type  of  setting,  we  ought  to  realize  that 
It  Is  not  given  to  us  to  have  all  the  answers  of  society  and  that, 
in  relation  to  the  great  world  and  Universe  about  us,  we  are  very 
small  and  often  Insignificant  specs  on  th^  face  of  the  earth. 

-5  the  man  of  faith  takes  these  things  Into  consideration  and  thus  makes 
of  his  prayer  something  beautiful  and  lasting;  a conversation  and 
communion,  on  the  most  personal  level,  with  his  □־od, 

Conclsulon 

A kinds  of  prayer,  but  most  significant  Is  one  for  others,  as  we 

saw  in  case  of  Äbe  8 servant.  , ^ 

2 there  is  such  a thing  as  selfish  or  egotistical  prayer  but  also  the 

kind•  that  18  good  and  wholesome  and  true. 

ר this  true  prayer  acknowledges  our  place  In  the  world  and,  at the 
same  time,  seeks  blessings  for  those  and  for  that  which  are  worth- 
while,  of  meaning  and  of  great  use. 

B Concluding  Sentence  4 4.  nA-P•»־ 

«My  friends,  the  function  of  true  prayer  is  to  lift  man  from  the  earth 

unto  heights  of  communl  :n  with  God.  Time  prayer,  by  very  definition, 
can  not  be  selfish  for  It  centers  itself  on  God.  Only  when  man  gains 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  and  Insight  to  direct  hls  thoughts  toward 
God  can  he  open  his  heart  and  mind  to  tne  reality  of  his  situation 
and’ to  the  great  possibll 5 ties  brought  on  by  the  power  of  prayer.  May 
we  lift  our  eyes  to  the  Heavens  and  may  the  words  of  our  mouths  and 
the  medltatloL  of  our  hearts  be  acceptable  before  Him,  Our  rock  and 

our  Redeemer. 

Amen. " 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Sat.  A M.,  November  16,  1957 


\ 


THA1TKSGIVIHG--TKE1T  AM)  NOW. 

4 

>־  Ky  frienclB,  Thanksgiving  is  not  exclusively  an  ■^^erican  holiday.  In 

our  own  faith,  the  festival  of  Succoth  is  no  less  than  the  exact  duplicate 
of  this  festive  occasi where  people  gather  together  to  offer  thanks  to 
J^he  Almighty  for  the  many  blessings  received  by  •fek•«׳!.  Those  of  you  who 
are  aware  of  your  American  history  will  surely  recall  that  not  only  are 
Thanksgiving  and  Succoth  very  much  alike  in  content  and  context  but  that, 
more  important,  they  are  both  of  the  same  original  mold,  ^hen  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  came  to  ■^^erica  several  hundred  years,  they  were  steeped  in  the 
logewds  of  the  Bible  and^were  quite  familiar  with  the  holiday  of  Succoth 
prescribed  in  our  Five  Books  of  Moses.  Consequently,  as  was  done  in  an- 
cient  times,  tiasy  decided  to  give  thanks  for  their  safe  in  this 

land  of  opportunity;  and  in  this  fall  season  of  the  year *inst ituted  their 
thanksgiving,  which  has  evolved  into  the  national  holiday  we  ftnti  today. 

As  you  knew  in  terms  of  Succoth,  the  ancient  people  gave  thanks  in  their 
0\>n1  particular  manner:  they  sacrificed  certain  specified  animals  in  the 
Temples  of  their  communities,  thus  to  bring  the  sweet  smell  and  good  food 
to  their  gods  as  a token  of  gratitude  for  all  the  gifts  v/hich  had  been  be- 
stowed  upon  them  during  the  harvest  season  just  past.  Sacrifice,  then, 
was  the  chief  means  of  fulfilling  ones  obligation  to  the  Deity;  from  all 
over  the  land  the  people  journeyed  to  Jerusalem’s  Temple  to  do  justice  and 
hnnor  to  the  God  when  they  worshipped.  Sacrifice  was  an  integral  part  of 
their  daily  life;  they  gave  of  themselves  and  their  produce,  and  this  act  of 


r 


took  on  such  importance  that  Succoth  became  one  of  the  three  pil- 
grimage  festivals,  together  with  Pesach  and  Shevaoth,  on  whichjfche  people, 
by  law,  were  asked  to  make  the  trip  to  the  Temple,  In  our  more  liodenn  era, 

then,  we  can  see  that  v;e  have  come  a long  way  from  the  original  intltc!:  of 

the  holiday;  true,  we  still  have  special  thanks-giving  services  in  the 

Churches  and  Synagogues  of  the  land  but,  primarily,  this  holiday  has  takers 

M ^ Ä  ב ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ •• ר.  ^ J A. ר •j  • • * r ’ 


on  an  entirely  different  connotation  than  was  its  original  purpose  and  !*#1 
We  are  still  thankful,  it  is  true,  but  more  in  terms  that  there  is  no  \v׳ork 


ii 


for  us  on  this  national  holiday;  we  still  speak  a fe\■^  words  of  blessing 
over  the  food  we  are  about  to  consume  but,  in  most  instances,  the  food  has 
taken  precedence  over  the  blessing;  and,  while  the  family  sits  together  in 
contentment  and  happiness,  I would  venture  to  say  that  thereis  little  thourht 
for  those  rrany  millions  of  human  beings  whose  tables  at  this  season  of  the 


year  are  not^üied  with  all  the  succulent  dishes  which  are  our  joy  at  this 
festive  moment.  In  short,  our  thanksgiving  has  evolved  into  a stay  where 
we  take  the  opportunity  to  fill  ourselves,  paying  homage  to  the  gods  of  our 
own^;/^<j^i^irer^^t , while  caring  little  for  the  undernourished  and  underpriv- 
ileged  \jdss3s?!  inhabit  the  face  of  the  earth. 


Thanksgiving,  then,  has  lost  much  of  its  earlier  stature  because  the 


basic  ingredients  are  inisBlng.  Our  anceetors^knev  for  what  they  gave  thanks, 
^be  these  Jewish  or  American")^  and  coupled  with  their  deep  knowledge  and  uri^r- 
standing,  they  paid  tribute  by  means  of  the  sacrifice.  If  we  could  but  re- 
turn  to  an  approbation  of  this  combination,  our  Thanksgiving  too  would  have 
grjgfeiter  meaning  and  significance.  For  Instance,  it  wou-d  do  us  well  to 
appreciate  the  fact,  with  the  proper  thanks  it  encompasses,  that  after  all 


has  been  said  and  done  in  relation  to  the  life  we  live,  we  are  here  I G-rant- 
ed,  there  is  much  heartache  and  turmoil  in  the  world  41»  which  v;e  l4»e,  there 


is  sadness  and  tUial  in  the  lives  of  each  of  us  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is 
goodness,  decency  and  Justice  all  about  us.  No  matter  what  has  been  our  ex— 
per;|ence  in  the  past,  or  over  the  years  Which  have  gone  swfiftjy  by,  we  are 
here;  we  can  see,  and  sense,  and  feel  and  understand  and  for  this  very  basic 
privilj/ege  of  living  on  God’s  earth,  we  ought  to  be  thankful  and  ap1)recla- 
tlve.  No  greater  blessing  may  be  granted  unto^than  Life  Itself;  yet,  how 
many  of  us  ever  botrK(^  to  think  or  act  in  accordance  with  this  fundamental 


expression  of  our  faith  in  the  beauty  of  existence.  This  is  what  we  should 

be  thankful  for;  for  the  fact  that  we  are  here,  alive,  vital,  dynamic  and 

vajULN-V׳ 

able  to  bring  a measure  of  our  love  and  understanding  to  those  whoare^dcar 

to  us.  And  it  is  in  thfcse  teras  that  we  find  the  corrolary  to  thankfulness; 
that  measure  of  sacrifice  and  giving  of  ourselves  which  is  so  essential  to 
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the  proper  comprehension  of  thlB  holiday.  We  can  sacrifice  of  ourselves, 
and  thus  doubly  acknowledge  our  blessings,  by  sharing  the  lot  which  is  our 
with  those  not  as  fortunate  as  we  find  ourselves•  This  theme  is  vasic  to 
the  most  sacred  moment  in  a man's  life,  when  at  a wÄddlng^the ’groom  breaks 
the  glass.  It  signifies  that  in  the  midst  of  man's  supreme  Joy,  he  thinks 
of  those  less  fortunate  and  not  able  to  share  the  happiness  of  his  life• 

In  a like  manner,  we  ought  to  bring  a message  of  goodness  and  decency  and 
trust  to  thaie  whth  whom  we  come  into  contact;  to  make  them  appreciate^ by 
the  strength  of  our  actions  and  convictions,  the  beauty  and  sacredness  of 
our  being  alive  in  this  day  and  age.  Then  Thanksgiving  would  be  of  value, 
not  only  for  ourselves  bAt  fOr  others  and  the  spirit  of  aod  would  dwell 


safel/  and  securdy  within  our  hearts,  minds  and  h mes  as  we  sit  down  to 
our  Thanksgiving  dinners.  Thus,  we  would  fill  not  only  ourselves  with  the 
food  before  us  but  would  fill  others  with  our  spirit  of  understanding, 
appreciation  of  values, and  gesture/ of  friendship  and  human  brotherhood. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  areas  where  the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving 


and  Sacrifice  ought  to  be  joined  for  a greater  appreciation  of  this  festlv 


Ä1.  High  on  our  list  of  things  for  which  we  should  give  thanks,  is  the 
verg  great  privilege  of  being  a part  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Many  of  us, 
despite  our  superficial  acknowledgements,  all  too  frequently  forget  this 
basic  aspect  of  our  existence.  We  are  Jews,  part  of  a great  heritage  and 
tradition,  supplied  v7ith  learning  and  scholarship,  believing  in  great  and 
undying  prjRl^ples  and  ideals,  Inheritors  of  a tradition  which  Includes 
the  g'-eatest  fia^gures  in  the  world  of  thought.  No  other  faith  and  culture 
can  boast  of  a Jeremiah,  of  a Psalmist,  of  a Hlllel,  of  the  prayers  which 
ennoble  and  satisfy,  of  a tradition  which  encourages  man  each  and  every 
day  of  his  life, to  greatness  and  effort  and  achievement.  It  is  Interest- 
ing  for  UB  to  note  that  until  the  most  recent  times,  Christian  textbooks 
discussed  the  history  of  the  Jews  anly  in  terras  of  the  Bllj^e,  which  they 
call  the  Old  Testament.  They  tought  their  young,  and  thus  the  majority 
of  the  world,  that  Jewish  History  ended  with  the  destruction  of  the  Second 


iv• 


Temple,  in  the  year  70  C.E.  All  that  occured  after  that  date  was  part  of 
the  stream  of  Christianity  and  thus  the  Church  conveniently  overlooked  the 
magnificent  accomplishments  of  Jewry  for  the  next  two  thousand  years•  But 
we  know  and  fully  appreciate  that  ousfr  is^religious  c orvnit tment^T^i ch'(3 
there  is  no  end.  This  is  another  aspect  of  our  lives  for  v;h$ch  we  ought 

hut,  in  consonance  with  our  basic  point  of  view,  there  must 
he  a measure  of  sacrifice  as  well•  The  sacrifice  comes  in  terms  of  the 
pleasant  duty  to  learn  more  of  our  people,  of  our  faith,  of  our  beliefs• 

No  man  ever  his  religion  completely,  there  is  always  something 

new,  a different  insight,  a more  valuable  point  of  view•  There  are  books 
to  be  read,  art  to  be  viewed,  music  to  be  appreciated,  a new  country  to 
encourage^by  the  work  of  our  hands^  and  countless  thouaands^other  detai^ 
by  means  of  which  we  can  come  closer  to 816 ־  basic  meaning  and  obligations 
of  Judaism,  The  e)fcuse  that  one  is  tired,  busy  or  too  occupied  with  other 
matters  is  a pour  one  indeed,  for  the  man  who  is  too  iuvl^oved  in  his  daily 
life  to  give  time  and  thought  to  hie  relationship  with  the  Almighty  leaves 
something  to  be  desired  not  only  as  a Jew  but,  in  all  likelihood,  as  a 
human  being.  Man  needs  that  constant  search  and  yearning  which  make  of 
his  relationship  to  his  faith  something  more  than  a mere  dogmatic  accept- 
ance,  but  a spirited,  dynamic  and  exciting  adventure  . In  this  manner,  then 
can  we  co־  bine  thanksgiving  and  sacrifice  and  bring  honor  and  glory  to  the 
faith  of  ich  we  are  a part,  which  did  not  end  two  thousand  years  a|p,  but 
which  will  continue  and  thrive  for  generations  and  centuries  to  come. 

V. there  is  one  more  lives  where  we  have  reason  to  give 

thanks  and  offer  our  sacrifice!^ of  fefcatitude.  Ve  are  arprejcative  of  the 
thought  that,  first  and  foremost,  we  are  here  and  alive  on  this  earth; 
secondly,  that  we  are  part  of  faith.  Now,  let  us  be  grateful  for  the 
God*'given  ability  which  has  placed  potential  within  us.  Not  one  of  us  is 
perfect,  there  is  roam  for  improvement  within  each  and  e very  one  of  us, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  by  the  work  of  our  hands  we  can  raise 
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oureelves  t ©^heights  of  achieverrient׳׳•  In  jp^ort,  man  can  progress,  he  0€bn 

improve  himself,  he  can  ־build  and  work  and  shape  his  ov/n  destiny  for  the 

spirit  of  man  is  not  enclosed  in  a prison  which  limits  his  abilities•  This 

ie  ä privilege^allov/ed  few  earthly  creatures  to  the  extent/;  gAv-en  to  us;  but, 

at  the  same  time,  we  must  sacrifice  in  order  to  be  worthy  of  this  great  and 

noble  blessing^best owed  up®n  us  by  God,  We  must  cease  to  be  self-satisfied, 

we  can  not  afford  to  be  listless,  we  must  not  lose  our  incentive  or  initia- 

tive,  w^must  refuse  to  conform  to  the  mediocre  and  ccmfortablei  we  must,  in- 

deed,  use  our  imagination  and  abilities  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  In 

every  person  there  is  potential  as  yet  untapped;  ever:;  man,  woman  and  child 

can  offer  more  of  himself  to  the  society  and  family  of  which  he  is  a part• 

This  is  not  only  our  blessing  inherent  within  us,  but,  I believe,  our  sacred 

and  undeniable  duty  as  human  beings  created  in  the  image  of  the  Almighty. 

For  these  three,  then,  we  ought  to  be  thankful  and  with  each  of  these 
there  is  a degree  of  sacrifice.  Our  ancestors  knew  the  proper  ap־nroach  to 
the  alter  of  God|  let  us  not  be  delinquent  in  our  sacred  and  secular  obliga- 
lions.  Indeed,  Thanksgiving  is  a wonderful  holiday  and  there  is  a great 
deal  of  Joy  with  families  mieeting  and  sharing  their  meal  and  home.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  let  us  never  forget  that  for  v/hich  ive  must  be  thankful  wheth- 
er  as  a people  or  as  individuals  or  as  members  of  a religious  cor^miunity.  In 
that  setting,  only,  can  we  do  Justice  to  the  tradition  of  which  we  are  a par 
and  ca,n  we  find  real  satisfaction  and  satiation  in  the  holiday  of  this  v/eek. 
Let  us  give  of  ourselves  in  grateful  thanksgiving  for  the  Lord,  our  God,  has 

׳7 

blessed  us  all  and  has  granted  us  tilt  most  Creasured  gift;  life!  and  the  great 
beauty  pf  each  and  every  day.  Then  we  shall  understand  the^^  truth  of  0«r 

Torah;  "ITot  by  bread  alone׳,  but  by  My  spirit,  saith  the  Lord  ^r  God.״  Amen. 

3•^) נ׳ ' יל ׳ /y  f3 כ ׳  /V  4/  '5 
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THE  USES  OF  LAUGHTER. 


Background 

A Occurence  of  Laughter 

1 one  of  most  interesting  commentaries  on  life  to  be  found  in  this  wks 
T.  portion:  Vayero 

2 Abe  and  Sarah,  being  old  in  yre,  entertain  with  trad,  hospitality 
three  guests  who  suddenly  appear  at  their  door. 

3 These  three  are  teally  ”heavenly  beings”  who,  bee.  of  hopsitality, 
promise  Sarah  the  fulfillment  of  her  most  cherished  wish:  a child 

4 Sarah,  who  is  within  tent  while  men  are  eating,  hears  this  never- 
theless  by  eavesdropping  and  laughs. 

B ־“ame 

1 men  hear  this  laughter  of  disbelief  and:  call  his  name  Isaac 

2 r.  is  ”lau^”• 

' 3 later  versions  of  same  story  have  Abe.  1•  bee.  he  is  old;  third  vers, 

that  others  will  laugh  at  the  old  couple  suddenly  bless,  wth  child.  , 

C Commentaries 

1 commentators  take  this  episode  from  its  context  and  explain  the  natur 
and  purpose  of  laughter 

a 1•  also  a part  of  Rel. 

b can’t  always  sit  with  serious  and  solemn  face,  must  enjoy  faith 
c too  many  have  only  severity  and  semberness  or  sternnessi  wrong  att 

2 V/e  need  laughter  to  balance  our  lives,  to  see  idiocyncrocies  of  0th- 
י ere  and  ourselves;  see  absurdities  of  others  and  ourselves 

3 the  ego-centric  individual  often  too  grim  in  his  Rel.  outlook;  takes 
himself  to  be  all  important;  must  realize  with  sympathy  the  failings 
of  ourseSrves  and  that  not  each  experience  is  a matter  of  life  & death 

4 All  great-hearted  men  can  see  the  laughter  that  goes  with  our  own 
exaltation  as  we  try  to  outgrow  our  human  limitations 

5 Sense  of  humor  needed  by  individuals  but  also  by  peoples  or  nations. 

A people  that  can  laugh  at  itself  is  saved  from  delusions  of  grandeau 
& can  1־  ace  new  challenges  with  sincerity,  truth  ^ courage.  Laughter 
strips  away  superficialities  and  artificialities  of  life. 

Body 

A Bad  Laugher 

1 thi^  a matter  of  couarseness;  men  and  women  seeking  to  escante  part 
of  their  life  or  history;  their  loud  hiliairy  is  empty  and  more  than 
1.  it  often  sounds  hysterical 

2 loudness  of  and  by  itself  can  not  drown  out  the  inner  voice  of  consc. 

3 Have  of  ten  felt,  at  partied  or  similar  occasions,  that  loudness  or 
loud  laughter  serve  mor  to  hide  emotions  within  human  being  than  to 
express  them. 

4 I^eople  are  so  desperate  that  they  sla  re  all  the  fun,  so  anxious  not 
to  be  serious  that  one  sometimes  despairs  as  to  their  mental  stabilit; 
One  can  only  imagine  with  horror  and  distaste  what  might  come  of  them 
if  they  had 'to  x ace  themselves,  or  each  other,  in  terms  of  reality. 

5 This  type  of  1.  does  not  warm  the  heart. 

B Laughter  of  disbelief 

1 personified  by  our  point  of  departure  this  morning:  1.  of  Sarah 

2 was  old  and,  as  Bihle  phrases  it,  ״past  the  ways  of  women”;  how  could 
she  have  a child 

3 again,  this  type  of  1.  often  signifies  more  than  surface  meaning 

4 often  this  1.  is  one  of  scepticism  as  v/ell  as  disbelief;  not  only  in 
ridiculing  the  abilities  of  others  but  of  oneself. 

5 furthermore,  1.  of  this  nature,  is  soraeties  a sign  of  our  own  insecu- 
rity  and  hides  a feeling  of  insufficiency,  such  as  was  shown  by  Sarah 

6 we  see  again,  then,  that  1,  hides  tout  inner  feelings  and  serves  as  a 
disguise  to  hide  from  others  the  deeply  rooted  sentiments  whh  h are 
mthin  us. 


C Malicious  laughter 

1 this  ■worst  of  all;  and,  unfortunately,  most  often  used  by  each  of  us• 

2 we  take  this  means  to  ־take  revenge  upom  someone  who  has  been  defeated 
either  by  us  or  by  otlt  rs• 

3 laughter  is  a sign  of  victory  which  we  employ  in  many  diverse  situa- 
ticns  without  realizing  how  much  we  hurt  others• 

4 In  my  opinion,  to  laugh  ^ people  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  human 
failings  for  very  few  of  us  can  take  a Joke  at  our  own  expense• 

5 the  smirk  or  grin  which  breaks  out  over  our  laces,  despite  ourselves, 
also  shows  our  immaturity  and  sadism  as  we  deligh^t,  literally,  in 
hurting  others• 

Conelusicn 
A Good  lauster 

1 that  employed  by  us  to  balance  life  and  its  sorrows;"  the  1•  of  child- 
ren  at  play 

2 1•  is  good  when  it  scales  down  our  own  sense  of  importance  and  o trips 
us  and  our  w׳ays  of  living  of  the  silly  superficialities  which  all  too 
often  mean  too  much  to  us 

3 1•  should  warm  the  heart 
B *Concluding  sentence 

"My  friends,  laughter  can  be  a clessinfe  if  it  be  that  of  a man  who  re- 
Joices  in  the  goodness  of  God’s  world,  who  keeps  his  spirit  humble,  & 
his  heart  sincere  to  ■׳^זhatever  is  lovely  and  of  good  report•  '^hus 
shall  the  life  of  a man  be  enha.nced,  made  Joyful  and  his  ourdenes 
lightened•" 

Amen• 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Novembeat  9th,  1957,  Sat•  mrrning. 


Sha־bbos  ”Bereshis”  « 

Background 

A Shabbos  "Bereshis” 

1 cycle  ever  new!  go  from  end  to  the  beginning;  part  of  Jud.  heritage, 

2 this  most  meaningful  portion,  beginning  of  -*■ime 

3 always  in  close  proHimity  to  Rosh  Hashono 
B Genesis 

1 story  of  creation  of  the  world’  and  the  life  on  our  planet  is  not  fact 
as  science  has  explained  beyond  doubting,  but  neither  a fairy  tale 

2 have  here  deep  moral,  ethical  and  religious  implicationso(iL*<Ai1>.^ 

3 this  chapter  has  been  part  of  humanity’s  lore  since  dawn  of  history; 
not  only  recitation  of  this  fictional  creation  but  ”day  of  rest”, 

4 find  here  three  major  concepts  or  ideas  which  deserve  mention. 


Body 

A Order  and  Purpose 

1 when  we  read  story,  do  not  know  meaning  or  significance  of  plan, 

2 but  purpose  is  soon  evident:  there  is  confusion  "Tohu  V’vohu”  ”the 
earth  was  void  and  unformed  and  darkness  was  upon  face  of  the  deep”, 

3 then,  slowly  and  surely,  with  a readily  discernible  plafa,  there  comes 
order  and  progress  out  of  this  turmoil 

4 one  by  one  there  is  significant  creation;  top  and  bottom  of  world, 
land  and  water,  light  and  dark,  vegetation  and  life  in  seas,  heaven- 
ly  bodies  and,  finally,  earthly  bodies  culminating  in  creation  of  l-ian* 

5 Ve  see,  then,  that  this  is  no  haphazard  plan  or  idea  but  all  done  so 
that  there  is  order  out  of  chaos,  plan  instead  of  confudion,  a goal 
instead  of  aimless  drifting, 

6 lesson  for  us,  also,  is  one  of  order  and  pj^rpose;  that  man  should  so 
arrange  his  life  and  daily  toil  thatl^thi^  be  not  aimless  out  full  of 
meaning,  vitality,  purpose  and  goal, 

7'  it  is  not  enough  for  man  to  live  from  day  to  day  but  he  must  realize 
that  as  a creature  of  part  of  the  •i^ivine  Plan,  he  must  aspire,  ha^:e 
hopes  and  dreamc  and  a plan  for  action  which  will  elevate  and  ennoble j 

8 ■״urthermore,  this  design  in  which  he  is  to  take  part,  must  have  ethic■^ 
al  significance;  tt  was  not  Uny”  force  which  created  this  world  but 
^od,  with  all  the  implicati  0ns  of  such  a Moral  and  Absolute  Pov/er, 

9 Thus,  not  only  are  we  to  have  a task  but  our  lives 4 נl0וuldbe  built  on 
ethical  and  moral  considerations  and  foundations  so  that  the  plan  & 
purpose  of  our  lives  shall  also  have  its  effect  for  good  on  others, 

B Good  and  Evil 

1 God  created  both  Night  and  Day,  both  light  and  darkness, 

2 Other  theologies,  partjticularly  the  Äian,  interpret  the  night  and  darl 
ness  in  terms  of  evil  and  guilt;  in  Judaism,  both  light  and  dark  are 
blessed  by  God  for  he  saw  they  were  ”good”, 

3 Prom  earliest  times,  this  has  colored  our  approach  to  philosophy  of 
living:  that  the  world  and  all  that  is  a part  of  it  is  good whole- 
some  and  satisfying  rather  than  contaminated  by  the  first  sin  of  Adam 
and  Eve , 

4 we  realize  and  understand  that  not  only  in  the  case  of  Adam  and  Eve 
but,  for  instance,  with  Caiin  and  Abel,  Man  is  not  a perfect  creature 
but  that  the  potential  for  perfection  or,  at  least,  betterment  lies 
within  him, 

5 this  is  one  of  greatest  corOfributi  ons  to  religious  thought:  that  man, 
with  all  his  faults,  can  become  better  if  he  strives  for  this  goal. 
Perhaps  this  is  our  entire  reason  for  life  and  living;  for  our  mind 
and  conscience,  for  our  sense  of  obligation  to  others, 

6 Naturally,  because  man  is  imperfect  there  is  much  heartache  and  turmoi 

but,  on  the  whole,  man  has  created  a great  deal  for  progress  and  his 
imperfection  leaves  him  with  a goal  toward  which  he  cans  trive  all 
his  life,  ^ ■u  + 

7 The  goal,  of  life  and  its  ־oumose  is  not  to  be  found  in  perfection  out 
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C Seventh  Day 

1 originally  day  of  rest,  hec•  Gd  rested  on  7th  d.  from  His  labors. 

2 extended  by  man  over  course  of  centuries  ג not  only  Gd,  but  man  too. 
i’hen,  as  in  10  C*s,  ”animals  of  burden,  maid  and  man  servants, 
children  of  servants,  strangers  that  are  with  you” 

3 this  grt  advance  in  social  consciousness;  people  begajfn  to  see  that 
all  labour  dulls  ^nan  and  that  he  must  have  some  time  to  re״t  and  re 
fresh  his  worn  out  body. 

4 extension  of  this,  however,  brings  us  to  second  corrolary:  man  must 
not  only  refresh  his  body  but  his  spirit,  '•i^he  day  of  rest  gives  us 
opportunity  to  think,  to  read,  to  see,  to  sense  and  feel  the  beauty 
of  all  that  1׳/hich  Gd  created  in  the  preening  six  days. 

5 this  brought  with  it  feeling  and  understanding  for  others,  kindness 
and  mercy,  sense  of  responsibility,  social  concern 

6 Human  life  can  become  dwarfed  and  mean  if  provisions  are  not  made 
for  rest  and  worship;  men  and  women  :^€ed  to  go  beyond  the  superfi- 
cial  and  shallow  satisfacti ens  of  being  free  to  do  as  they  please 
on  one  day  of  the  week 

7 it  should  be  the  day  when  all  the  aspirations  and  energies  Join  to 
find  full  expression  in  terms  of  a spiritual  rejuvenation. 


Conclusion 
A SumT^ary 

1 in  first  few  chapters,  find  the  shape  of  things  to  come  in  hist  of  mn 

2 have  purpose  and  its  accompanying  goodness;  have  7th  djiy  & its  rest 

3 these  are  basic  to  human  society  and  to  our  civilization;  good  to 
read  and  think  of  these  points  not  once  a yr  but  at  all  times. 

B Concluding  Sentence 

"Ky  friends,  at  this  very  beginning  of  our  reading  of  the  Law  of  God, 

let  us  take  it  not  simply  as  truth  or  as  a meaningless  fairy-tale  but 

as  a lesson  for  each”  of  us,  in  the  days  and  years  to  come.  Whether 
fact  or  fiction,  there  is  truth  and  ethical  meaning  inherent  in  these 
chapters  <lnd  only  as  we  fully  attempt  to  understand  the  meaning  and 
valud  of  these  words,  can  we  add  dignity  and  purpose  to  our  lives.  We 

are  created  in  Gds  Image;  let  us  always  respect  that  Image  with  a 

sense  of  purpose,  with  a feeling  of  goodness,  with  reverence  and  holy 


M 


awe. 

Amen 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  ^.M,,  Oct.  19th,  1957 
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of  warship  may  be  one  of  devotion  and  stTotity,  the  purpose  cf  our  praying 
together  is  to  derive  po.t׳or  and  strength  and  faith  for  the  struggles  with- 
out.  ׳»e  come  heie  not  so  iiaioh  to  rest,  except  as  a passing  phase  in  our 

1׳ 

lives,  Ixit  essentially  to  be  refr  jshed  and  stixttilataa  :n  spirit,  body  and  j 

mind•  It  is  here  adhere  we  gain  knowledge  of  our  goals:  the  wards  of  the 

pruyerbook,  the  Tcrah  readings,  the  !»ssago  of  pro^h^s  £ind  sages  all  com- 

bine  to  teach  us  the  essence  of  our  faith  which  ^dil^inpire  weg  and  send  us 

forth  revitalized  aacÄ  by  our  ,«rship  together.  ..or  chip,  th  ai , is  neither 

the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  Judaism;  we  must  carry  the  message  learned 

in  those  snored  precincts  to  the  wer  la  outside  ^dhlch  is  desperately  in  need' 

of  o;;mfart,  inspiration  and  the  healing  balm  of  cherished  •word.  Long 

-r>ert*0  kPic  '»Jr'  /«׳r 

ago  the  sages  admonisiied  us  that  ; Not  jay  study  or  worship  is  of  prime  Im- 

porta.. 00  but  the  deed•  ^y  oauinittraent  to  this  type  of  a living  faith,  the 

translation  of  mood  of  worship  into  rcxality  outside,  can  wo  truly  enoomp- 

ass  the  totality  of  our  Jevdsh  faith. 

To  aoc0i15)llsh  these  ends,  we  must  first  develop  a personal  philoso- 
phy  of  Reii^un  which  w IIL  affect  each  of  us.  By  this  I mean  that  we  !;list 
not  cnly  open  our  mouths  to  speak  words  cf  faith,  but  open  our  minds  and 

hearts  as  well^  ajj.  too  many  of  us,  unfortunately,  assign  our  religion 
only  to  oertain  specified  tixiies  cn  th  e Jekd.sh  calender;  freciuently,  we  neg- 
loot  to  o;jen  our  hearts  to  the  me8sa£;e  of  C״od.  In  short,  we  fail  to  do 
that  which  is  of  the  essence:  we  do  not  live  our  heliglLn  at  all  times. 

But  you  may  well  ask:  hoij  can  this  be  a cocmpllshed?  Allow  mo  to  answer  you 
by  telling  a story  taken  fraa  our  tra^dition.  -״•n  old  and  wise  man  ״as  once 
explaining  hisöphllosophy  to  his  students.  He  said:  In  my  youth  I wae  a- 
flame  with  zeal  and  vigor  and  sought  to  change  the  ways  of  the  world  with 
the  fire  within  me.  .^ter  the  first  thirty  years  I saw  tliat  I had  notboen 
successful •^^^i^h^  next  thirty  years  I strove  to  change  the  ways  of  my  comm- 
unity  but  even  then  I did  not  succeed,  inuring  these  lust  thirty  yocirs  of 
my  life  I am  attempting  to  ch.  ngo  myself  so  that  I mi^t  find  favor  in  the 


eyes  of  the  ‘^Jüa1i£htyf  aiad  the  outocae  of  this  t^isk  is  still  in  doubt,  ^hose 
were  the  words  of  a wise  teaohar  and  the  lesson  is  applicable  to  us  also. 
Let  us  try  to  change  our  way  of  life,  first,  so  that  we  will  be  of  use  to 
those  about  us  for  as  a pebble,  oast  into  the  ^!»ter,  causes  circles  to  ra- 
diate  froiu  ־Uie  center  so  shall  our  influence  be  felt  by  others.  We  oast 
our  influence  and  teaching  into  the  stream  of  humanity,  if  only  to  one  oth^i 
human  belrg,  and  the  effect  of  ־bur  endeavcr  will  be  felt  lin  over  increasing 
circles  until  our  convictions  shfill  be  come  a part  of  the  stream  of  human 

Tha:e  are  people  in  congregations  all  over  tiie  land  today  v^o  are  forr 
ing  groups  for  study  and  action  which  seek  to  bring  the  principles  of  Juda- 
ism  to  boar  on  the  issues  of  reality,  ‘^he^’  study  the  problems  of  the  nati.r 
as  tl^se  affect  them  as  citizens  and  as  Jews,  they  look  to  their  own  commu- 
nities  with  intention  far  service,  they  take  cognizance  of  difficulties  »!dtl: 
in  their  neighborhoods  and  resolve  to  give  of  themselves  80  that  ״good”  may 
be  adiioved,  fh©  most  sj  tisfying  asiject  of  these  people’s  lives  is  tliat 
they  are  willing  to  pitch  in  with  tijsir  bare  hands,  not  simply  to  donate 
funds  for  worthy  causes,  but  to  give  of  their  time,  energy,  and  wisdom  so 
that  üUitters  of  concern  can  be  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  '^'hese 
people  take  the  words  of  the  l^saliiiist  to  heart:  Ls^tblish  Thou  2.118  0 the  wor 
of  our  hands;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands,  establish  Thou  it.  Here  is  Reli- 
gion  in  action;  here  is  a living  faith  by  *<hich  the  jjeople  gain  personal 
gratification  and  a sense  of  adhij vemsnt.  They  are  t1\11y  alive  with  reli- 
gious  fervor  as  thoy  absorb  the  lesson  of  Judaism  into  their  personal  lives 
But  we  who  want  Heligion  to  be  inclusive  of  all  the  elements  of  our 
lives  must  also  look  to  the  Youth  in  o#nr  to  make  of  our  faith  soriietiiing 


targible  and  valuable,  It  hfis  been  my  good  fortune  to  wojdk  with  youngsters 
particularly  teen-agers,  in  such  diversified  cities  as  tJincinnati,  Chicago, 
and  Baltimore,  whereas  the  physical  and  psychological  maku-up  of  those  oiS^ 
les  differ  radically  fron  one  anothe!r,  I have  found  that  the  young  people  t 
very  much  alike  in  our  time  and  age,  'i'he  »..ost  amazing,  and  yet  gratifyiig 
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. factor  to  be  notloeA  about  these  youngsters  13  that,  continually,  they  ash 
searching  and  Yltal  (questions•  Youth  .vant9  .to  know,  and  they  will  flock  to 
those  «yho  can  doal  with  their  problems•  Youth  is  doubtful  of  the  future, 
youth  lacks  security,  youth  cannot  understand  thd  world  of  destruction, 
rmy  life  and  professional  uncertainties•  ^‘hey  3e^  far  and  wiäte,  near  and 
at  ha-e  far  those  who  will  not  necessfirily  give  them  the  answers  but  who 
will,  at  the  very  least,  listen  to  them  with  patience  and  kind  understand- 
/{  ing.Here  x^Hgion  can  play  itsr  vital  role/^  We  can  give  these  youngsters  a 
place  of  refuge,  a home,  Mhere  wo  will  listen  nd  offer  our  help  in  terms 
of  guidance,  teaching,  stimulation  and  positive  programs  which  will  chiuinel 
their  exuberance  tavard  worthwhile  achievement.  The  home  and  parents  are 
often  not  able  to  give  this  sort  of  attention  to  ttielr  ^rowing  sans  and 
daughters;  the  older  poople  must  earn  their  livelihood  or,  perhaps,  simply 
cannot  lUlly  comprehend  the  deep  problems  which  stir  and  perplex  the  yoiJig- 
or  geie ratlon.It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  congregation  must  offer  its 
young  people  a home^  Indeed,  if  a oor^r  jgatlon  neglects  its  yau^  and  their 
activities,  it  is  casting  its  om  future  to  the  winds•  These,  your  childrei 
need  status  and  we  can  give  it  to  them  throv»gh  the  00 rg negation  and  through 
our  religion.  The  dynamics  of  our  faith  can  lead  and  teach,  we  oan  offer 
suggestions  and  encouragement  so  that  by  feeling  at  one  with  us,  they  will 
come  closer  to  finding  the  needed  answers  for  and  b:.  themselves.  This  can 
be  our  great  oontributlcn  and,  in  such  a meiner,  we  will  insure  our  own 
awareness  of  the  coming  generation. 

The  apparent  ooiitradiotion,  then,  of  .11  ich  we  spoke  at  the  very  be- 
ginning  has  a very  definite  purpose  for  us  ana  it  oan  be  resolved  to  our 
advantage.  Heiu  it  is  peaceful  while  in  the  world  at  large  there  is  ten- 
Sion;  united  we  bow  our  heads  in  pious  adoration  of  the  handiwor4^  cf  Ood 
while  outside  there  is  destruotl^^n  and  famine  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men;  here  there  is  love  and  concern  for  the  problems  of  our  neighbors  where- 
US  to  the  most  distant  corners  of  the  earth  .ve  meet  distrust,  jealousy  and 


and  h«arta־ha.  It  18 ״ ־t  a perfect  «rid  In  .diich  ״a  live  by  any  means  and. 
tberefone.  our  duty  Is  all  the  more  pressing.  -Worship  refreshes  and  revl- 
tallzes  but  It  18  not  onough;  the  .״ords  we  uttor  here  must  become  real,  ttiej 
should  entar  the  heart  and  live  with  us  every  waklnt;  moment.  We  must  devel- 
op  a personal  philosophy  of  Rall«lae  by  which  we  shall  take  “'י 

very  and.  Through  It  we  shall  become  finer  human  beings  and  ti»«^  it  we 
shall  affect  our  young  people  and  every  of.er  Individual  within  our  reach. 
In  this  manner  we  shall  bring  them  to  our  side  to  view  tho  future  unafraid, 
at  peace  with  their  neighbor  and  at  peaod  with  themselves.  Then  the  time 
wlU  oome  whan  ״every  man  shall  sit  under  his  vine  and  Jig  tree,  the  swords 
shall  be  beaten  Into  plowshores  and  the  spears  into  pruning  hooks  and  no 
mn  shall  bo  afraid.״  We  may  yet  see  the  day  1>toen  we  shall  lilt  our  voices 

with  the  Psalmist  and  with  Joy  In  c״r  « jSf 

faith  and  hope:  ״Behold,  hov/  good  and  how  pleasant  It  Is  for  brethren  to 

dwell  totjether  in  unity•" 
wuiaane 


I 
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111. 

of*  W0ב?sl1ip  niciy  "be  0n6  of  devotion  and  sanctity > the  purpose  of  our  prjtying 
together  is  to  derive  power  and  strength  and  faith  for  the  struggles  with- 
out•  ¥e  come  here  not  so  much  to  rest,  except  as  a passing  phase  in  our 
lives, hut  essentially  to  he  refreshed  and  stimulated  in  spirit,  hody  and 
mind.  It  is  here  where  we  gain  the  knowledge  of  our  goals:  the  words  of 
the  pi^erhook,  the -iKorah  readings,  the  message  of  prophets  and  sages  all 
combine  to  teach  us  the  essence  of  our  faith  which  will  inspire  us  and  serü 
us  forth  revitalized  hy  our  worship  together.  Worship,  then,  is  neither 
the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  Judaism;  we  must  carry  the  message  learned  in 
these  sacred  nrecincts  to  the  world  outs^^e  which  is  desperately  in  need  of 
comfort,  inspiration  and  the  healing  halm  of  God*s  cherished  v/ord.  Long  ag 
the  sages  admonished  us  that:  hot  study  or  v/orship  is  of  prime  importance, 
hut  the  deed•  By  cermaittment  to  this  type  of  living  faith,  the  translation 
of  mood  of  worship  into  reality  outside,  can  v;e  truly  encompass  the  total- 
ity  of  our  Jewish  faith« 

To  accomplish  these  ends,  we  must  first  develop  a personal  philoso- 
phy  of  Religion  v\1hichwill  affect  each  of  us.  By  this  I mean  that  we  must 


our  minds  and 


, hut/Jou 


not  only  open  our  mouths  to  speak  the  wards  of  faith 


hearts  as  well.  There  was  a woman  in  one  of  the  communities  vihich  I served 
during  my  apprenticeship  who  «ras  one  of  the  ux)St  faithful  members  of  the  con 
gregation.  Every  activity  saw  her  as  a participant,  every  service  saw  her 
in  the  front  pev»^3,  and  every  sentiment  expressed  from  pulpit  and  prayer  hook 
moved  her  to  acquiesence,  ^he  was  the  type  of  person  whom  you  would  eonsid- 
er  to  be  a most  worthwhile  member;  one  who  could  be  counted  upon  to  iiBet 
every  issue  in  congregational  life.  There  was  only  one  thing  wBong  with  her 
she  hated  the  Negco,  and  no  matter  how  much  she  read  of,  and  listened  to, 
the  teachings  of  e^iuality,  she  was  not  moved  in  the  sli^test  from  her  narrow 
p,  ane  of  prejudice,  '־^his  woman  did  not  leisten  ka»  wi  th  her  heart;  she  mouth- 
ed  pious  phrases  but  her  religion  was  something  assigned  to  certain  set  times 
on  the  religious  calerjder.  In  äiort  she  did  not  do  that  wh  ch  is  of  the  ess- 
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enoe:  she  did  not  live  her  Religion.  Of  course,  this  type  of  individual 
does  not  characterize  the  entirety  of  our  movenent,  There  are  people  in 
congregations  all  over  the  land  who  are  fonning  groups^^^^^a?^ study  and  action 
which  seek  to  bring  the  principles  of  Judaism  to  bear  on  tte  issues  of  real 
ity.  They  study  the  problems  of  the  nation^  as  ttese  affect  than  as  cit- 
izens  and  as  Jewar,  they  look  to  their  om.  communities  with  intention  for 
service,  they  take  cognizance  of  difficulties  within  their  nei giborhoods 
and  resolve  to  give  of  themselves  so  that  ״good״  migiit  be  achieved,  ‘^‘he 
most  satisfying  aspect  of  these  people  *s  lives  is  that  they  are  willing  to 
pitch  in  with  their  t>are  hands,  not  simply  to  donate  funds  to  worthy  caus- 
es,  but  to  give  of  their  time,  energy  and  wisdom  so  that  matters  of  con- 
cern  can  be  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  These  people  take  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist  to  heart:  Establish  Thou  also  the  work  ctf  our  hands, 
yea,  the  work  of  our  hands,  es־cablish  T'hnu  it.  Here  is  Religion  in  action; 
here  is  a living  faith  by  which  the  people  gain  personal  gratification  and 
a sense  of  achievement,  •!•hey  are  truly  alive  with  religious  fervor  as  they 
absorb  the  lesson  of  Judaism  into  the  ir  personal  lives. 

But  we  who  want  a religion  vidiich  is  inclusive  of  all  the  various  ele- 
“®“^ts  in  our  11  yus  must  also  lock  to  the  Youth  in  order  to  make  of  our  faitl 
sonething  tangible  and  v:<luable.  It  has  been  lay  good  fortune  to  v’lork  vvith 


yaingsters,  particularly  teen-agers,  in  such  diversified  cities  as  Cincinnal 
'׳־hicago  and  Baltimore.  V/hereas  the  physical  and  psychological  m^e-up  of 
these  cities  differ  radically  from  one  another  I have  found  that  the  young 
people  are  very  much  alike  in  our  time  and  age.  The  most  amazing,  and  yet 
gratifying,  factor  to  be  noticed  auout  these  teen  agers  is  that  they  ask, 
continually,  searching  and  vital  (Questions.  Youth  wants  to  knov/  and  they 
will  flock  to  those  Ah  o can  deal  with  their  problems.  Youth  is  uncertain 
of  the  future,  youth  lacks  security,  youth  cannot  understand  the  world  of 
destruction,  army  life  and  professional  futures.  They  seek  far  and  i/dde , 
at  home  and  near  by  for  those  who  will  not  necessarily  give  them  the  answers 
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but  vÄio  will,  at  the  very  least,  lis.ten  to  them  with  patience  and  mc  kind 
ujod  er  standing.  Here  Religion  can  play  its  vital  rqle , We  can  give  these 
youngsters  a place  to  go,  a haven  of  refuge  where  we  will  listen  tcand  offer 
our  help  in  terms  of  guidance,  teaching,  stimulation  and  positive  programs 
which  will  channel  their  exuberance  toward  worthwhile The 
home  and  parents  are  often  not  able  to  give  this  sort  of  attention  to  their 
growing  sons  and  daughters;  the  older  people  must  earn  Iheir  livelihood  or, 
perhaps,  simply  cannot  quite  fully  comprehend  the  ddep  problems  which  st^ir 
and  perplex  the  younger  generation.  In  Baltimore  our  coigregation  is  pion- 
eering  a High  School  program,  for  boys  and  girls  17  and  18  years  cf  age, 
it  took  us  a long  time  to  gain  the  ir  confidence  but  now  they  bvi^ble  over 
with  coii’jnents,  thoughts,  ideas  and  opinions  which  are  a help  not  only  to 
themselves  but  to  me,  their  teacher,  during  the  few  years  of  its  existence 
the  Hi^  School  has  pawned  a group  of  Jewish  youth  who  shall  always  be  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  credit  to  their  elders.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  the  congregaticn  must  offer  its  young  people  a home;  indeed,  if  a con- 
gregation  neglects  its  yaujh  and  the  ir  activities,  it  is  casting  its  own 
future  to  the  winds.  These,  your  children,  need  status  and  we  can  give  it 
to  them  through  the  ccngregation  and  through  religion,  '־^‘h^  dynamics  of 
our  faith  can  lead  and  teach,  we  can  offer  suggestions  and  encouragement 
so  that  by  feeling  at  one  with  us,  they  will  ccme  doser  to  finding  the 
needed  answers  by  and  fcr  themselves.  This  can  be  our  great  contribution 
and,  in  such  a mariner,  we  will  insure  our  own  awareness  of  the  coming  gane- 
ration/ 

•fhe  apparent  contradicti cn  then,  of  which  we  spoke  at  the  very  beginn- 
ing,  has  jmsac  a very  definite  purpose  for  us  and  it  can  be  resolved  to  our 
advantage.  Here  it  is  peaceful  while  in  the  world  there  is  tension;  united 
we  bow  our  heads  in  pious  adoration  of  the  handivirork  of  '־'od  while  outside 
there  is  destruction  and  famine  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men;  here  there 
is  love  and  concern  for  the  problems  of  our  nei^bors  whereas  to  the  most 
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distant  earners  of  the  earth  v/e  meet  distrust , jealousy  and  heartaohe,  Mt 
is  not  a perfect  world  in  which  we  live  by  any  means  and,  therefore,  our 
duty  is  an  the  more  pressing.  Worship  refreshes  and  revitalizes  but  it  is 
not  enough;  ־the  vADrds  we  utter  here  must  become  real,  they  should  enter  the 
hearty  and  live  ־with  us  every  v/aking  moment.  We  must  develop  a  סנ ן rsonal 
philosophy  of  Religion  by  which  v/e  shall  stand  to  the  very  end.  Then,  we 
must  never  forget  the  problems  of  our  young  people  and  must  offer  them  a 
sympathetic  aar  and  patient  understanding.  In  this  manner  we  shall  bring 
them  to  our  side  to  view  the  future^  .nafraid,  at  peace  with  their  elders  an 
at  peace  with  themselves.  Then  the  time  tvin  come  ״when  every  man  shall 
sit  under  his  ־vine  <'nd  fig  tree,  the  swords  shall  be  beaten  into  plowshares 
and  the  spears  into  pruning  hooks  and  no  man  shall  be  afraid7  V/e  may  yet 
see  the  day  when  we  äiall  lift  our  voices  with  the  Psalmist  and  with  joy  in 
our  hearts  speak  the  wonderful  words  of  faith  and  hope:  *♦Behold,  how  good 
and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.** 


-»־men . 


lil*. 

c 

/ of  Vorshlp  may  ־be  one  of  devotion  and  »anctity»  the  purpoee  of  our  prjQrine 
together  18  to  derive  pcwer  and  strength  and  faith  for  the  strugglee  with• 
out•  Ve  come  here  not  80  much  to  rest»  except  a8  a paeeing  phaee  in  our 
live8*13ut  eoeentially  to  be  refreshed  and  8timulated  in  spirit,  iiody  and 
mind•  It  is  here  where  we  gain  the  knowledge  of  our  goals i the  words  of  . 

\ 

the  pryaerbook,  the  Äoroh  readings,  the  message  of  prophets  and  sages  all 
\ combine  to  teach  us  the  essence  of  our  faith  which  will  inspire  us  and  sen! 
US  forth  revitalized  by  our  worship  together•  Worship,  then,  is  neither 
the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  Judaism!  we  must  carry  the  message  learned  in 
these  sacred  precincts  to  the  world  oiitsdie  which  is  desperately  in  need  of 
-<3  canfort,  inspiration  and  the  healing  ־balm  of  God’s  clrieriehed  word.  Long  ag( 
the  sages  adinonished  us  that;  Not  study  or  worriiip  is  of  prime  importance,, 
but  the  deed•  By  caniralttment  to  this  type  of  living  faith,  the  tranalaticn 
cf  mofd  of  worship  into  reality  outside,  can  we  truly  encompass  the  total• 
V ity  of  our  Jewieh  faith• 

^ aooanplish  these  ends,  we  must  first  develop  a personal  philoso- 

phy  of  Religion  .!hichwill  affect  each  of  us.  By  this  I mean  that  wo  must 


^ not  only  open  our  meuths  to  speak  the  werds  of  faith,  but  our  minds  and 
h^tirts  as  well There  was  a woman  in  cue  of  the  oomraunit ies  ״«hich  1 served 
during  my  apprenticeship  who  was  one  of  the  -ost  faitl.ful  members  of  the  con- 
gregation.  Every  activity  saw  her  as  a participant,  every  service  saw  her 
in  the  fiont  pe»«,  and  every  sentlmont  expressed  from  pulpit  and  prayer  took 
moved  har  to  aoquiesence.  ^he  was  the  type  of  person  whom  you  would  oonsid- 
or  to  be  a most  worthwhile  member;  one  who  could  be  counted  upon  to  nwet 
every  issue  in  oongregational  life.  Thars  was  only  one  thing  wsong  with  hori 
^ ־she  hated  the  Negoo,  and  no  matter  how  much  she  read  of,  andllstenea  to, 
the  toaohings  of  equality,  she  was  not  moved  in  the  sll^tost  from  her  narrow 
I p ane  of  prejudice,  ^hiswoimn  did  not  !!(istfsi  jss  with  her  heart;  she  mouth• 
ed  pious  phrases  but  her  religion  was  something  assigned  to  certain  set  times 
on  the  religious  calender.  In  äiort  aha  did  not  do  that  wh  oh  is  of  the  esa• 


L 
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enoei  she  did  act  live  her  Heli^^on•  |0f  oourse,  this  type  of  Individual 
does  ncft  ctiaruotor ize  the  entirety  of  our  laoveuBnt•^  ^There  are  people  in 
oaagre^ations  all  over  the  land  i^ho  ara  foiming  groupsj^  study  and  aoticn 
•diioh  seek  to  bring  the  prinolples  of  Judaism  to  bear  on  th9  issues  of  rea 


ity•  'i'hey  study  the  probiems  of  the  nation!(  as  these  affeot  them  as  oit- 
izens  and  as  Jew•,  they  look  to  their  o*»  oommunlties  with  intent! cn  for 
serTioe^  they  take  oognizanoo  of  difficulties  within  their  nei^borhoods 
and  resolve  to  give  of  tiemselves  so  that  ^good"  laldit  be  achieved,  ^he 
iaost  satisfying  aspect  of  these  people’s  lives  18  that  the  y ere  willing  to 
pitch  in  with  their  *toare  hands ^ not  simply  to  donate  funds  to  worthy  caus- 
08,  but  to  give  of  their  time,  oiergy  «*id  wisdom  so  that  matters  of  con- 
corn  can  be  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  'I'hese  people  take  the 
wards  of  the  Psalmist  to  heart:  Hstablish  Thou  also  the  work  of  our  hands, 
yea,  ihe  work  of  our  hands,  establish  Thou  it.  Here  is  Religion  in  action; 
here  is  a living  faith  by  which  the  people  gain  personal  gratification  and 


a sense  of  achievement.  They  are  truly  alive  *vlth  religious  fervor  as  the 


absorb  the  lesson  of  Judaism  into  the  ir  personal  lives. 

But  wo  who  want  a religion  which  is  inclusive  cjf  all  the  various  ele- 
ments  in  our  lives  must  also  lock  to  the  Youth  in  order  to  make  of  our  fait 
something  tangible  and  v luable.  It  has  been  rny  good  fortune  to  v־jork  .dth 
yuungstars,  particularly  teen-jigers,  in  such  diversified  cities  as  Cincinna 
^hic;igo  and  Baltimore,  •ihuroas  the  physical  and  psych ologi  cal  make-up  of 
these  cities  differ  radically  from  one  a noth  or  I have  found  that  the  young 
people  are  very  much  alike  in  our  tliaO  and  age.  The  most  aiau2dng,  and  y3t 
gratifying,  factor  to  be  noticed  about  these  teen  agars  is  that  they  ask, 
continually,  searclilng  a nd  vital  questions.  Youth  wants  to  know  and  they 
will  flock  to  those  o can  deal  vd.th  their  problems.  Youth  is  unoertain 
of  tho  futire,  youth  lacks  security,  youth  oamot  understand  the  world  of 
destruotion,  army  life  and  professional  They  seek  far  and  .dde. 


r 


at  home  and  near  by  for  those  who  »dll  not  necessarily  give  them  the  answer! 


but  vtio  win,  at  the  very  least,  listen  to  them  with  patienoe  and  bk  kind 

i 

understanding•  Here  Hellglon  oan  play  its  vital  role•  ue  oan  give  these 
youngsters  a plaoe  to  go,  a haven  of  refuge  where  we  will  listen  fcand  offer 
our  help  in  terms  of  guldanoe,  teaching,  stimulation  and  positive  programs 
which  will  channel  their  exuberance  toward  worthwhile  aohlevenent•  !'he 
home  and  parents  are  often  not  able  to  give  this  sort  of  attention  to  their 
growing  sans  and  daughters;  the  older  people  must  earn  their  livelihood  or, 
perhaps,  simply  cannot  quite  fully  comprehend  the  dde.p  problems  which  st^ix 
and  perplex  the  younger  ge1B]^tio  Baltimore  our  coig rogation  18  pion- 

earing  a High  School  program,  ibr  boys  and  girls  17  and  18  years  of  age• 

It  took  us  a long  time  to  the  Ir  co  if  id  once  but  nav  they  buble  over 

with  oaments,  thoughts,  ideas  and  opinions  which  are  a help  not  only  to 
thecB elves  but  to  me,  their  teacher•  huring  the  few  years  of  its  existence 
the  Hleh  öohool  has  spawned  a group  of  Jewish  youth  .iio  äiall  al^/ays  be  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  credit  to  their  elders.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  the  oongregati.n  must  offer  its  young  people  a home;  indeed,  if  a cen- 
gregation  neglects  its  yough  and  üie  Ir  activities,  it  18  casting  its  own 
future  to  the  winds,  ihese,  your  ohlldrai,  need  status  find  we  cun  give  it 
to  them  through  the  Ccngragatlon  and  through  religion,  '^hey  dynamics  of 
our  faith  can  lead  and  teach,  we  oan  offeir  suggestions  and  enoouragamect 
so  that  by  feeling  at  one  «vlth  us,  they  will  ocuie  dieser  to  finding  the 
needed  answers  by  and  for  thois elves.  This  can  bo  our  great  contribution 
and,  in  such  a manner,  we  ifllll  Insure  our  own  awareness  of  the  coming  gene■» 
ration/  i 

^he  apparent  oontradiotl cn  then,  of  which  we  spoke  at  th״  very  beginn• 
ing,  has  juKc  a very  definite  purpose  for  us  and  it  con  bo  resolved  to  our 
advantage,  He2B  it  is  peaceful  .Jiile  in  the  world  there  is  tension;  united 
we  bow  our  heads  in  pious  adoration  01*  th  o hondl.ork  of  ^od  while  outside 
there  18  destruction  and  famine  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men;  here  there 
18  love  and  concern  for  the  problems  cf  our  nei{^boro  whereas  to  the  most 
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distant  carnsrs  of  the  earth  ^e  meet  distrust , jealousy  and  heartaohe•  It 
is  not  a perfect  .vorld  in  wdiioh  wo  live  by  any  means  and,  therefore,  our 
duty  is  all  the  more  pressing,  /rforshlp  refreshes  and  revitalizes  but  it  is 
not  enough;  the  viords  we  utter  here  must  beoc  rn©  real,  they  should  enter  the 
heartfi  and  live  »with  us  every  v/aklng  moment.  «Ve  must  develop  a personal 
philosophy  of  Religion  by  which  we  shall  stand  to  the  very  and.  I’her. , .va 
must  nevei*  forget  the  problems  of  our  y^jung  people  and  must  offer  them  a 
sympathetic  oar  and  patient  understanding•  In  this  manner  we  shall  bring 
than  to  our  side  to  view  the  future  nafrald,  at  peace  with  their  elders  an^ 
at  9ea.0Q  with  themsolvos.  Then  the  time  kvill  come  "whan  aveiy  man  d1«ill 
sit  under  his  ־vine  nd  fig  tree,  the  swords  shall  be  beaten  into  plowshares 
and  the  spears  into  pruning  hooks  and  no  man  shall  be  afraid^  We  may  yet 


see  the  day  when  we  diall  lift  our  voices  with  the  Isalmist  and  with  joy  in 

f C T>ft נ ׳  J ^ 

our  hefirta  speak  the  wonderful  words  of  faith  and  hope:  "Behold,  how  good 
and  how  pleasant  it  la  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity," 
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distant  corners  of  the  earth  ae  meet  distrust ^ Jealousy  and  hsurtaahe•  Xt 
Is  not  a perfect  ^orld  In  Mhlch  wo  live  by  any  !ueans  and,  therefore,  our 
duty  Is  all  the  more  pressing*  Worship  refreshes  and  revitalizes  but  It  Is 
not  enough;  the  v#Drd8  we  utter  here  must  be  acme  real,  they  should  enter  the 
heartf(  and  live  »d.th  us  every  waking  moment•  We  must  develop  a personal 
philosophy  of  Rolle  ion  by  which  wo  shall  stand  to  the  very  end•  I’hen  , we 
must  never  forget  the  problems  of  our  young  people  and  must  offer  them  a 
sympathetic  ear  and  patient  understanding•  In  this  raanner  we  shall  bring 
them  to  our  side  to  view  the  future  nafrald,  at  peace  with  their  elders  an< 
at  peace  with  themselves•  Then  the  time  *dll  come  *•when  every  man  diall 
sit  under  his  vine  ׳ nd  fig  tree,  the  swords  shall  be  beaten  Into  plowshares 
and  the  spears  into  pruning  liooks  and  no  man  shall  ue  afraldל  VVe  may  yet 
see  the  day  when  we  diall  lift  our  voices  with  the  i^salmlst  and  with  Joy  In 

fJ>/C א מ 

our  hoeiTts  speak  the  wonderful  words  of  faith  and  hope;  ״Behold,  how  good 
and  how  pleasant  it  Is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  In  unity•״ 

-^men• 
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For  the  past  sevän  years  I have  been  learning  about  the  rabbin־Ate. 

In  the  course  of  that  time  I have  criss-crossed  the  land  several  times, 
north  and  south,  east  and  west.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  lead  our 
people  in  v/orship  in  magnificent  sanctuaries  as  well  as  in  the/\hum^e 
mansions  built  to  the  glory  of  God.  These  services  have  been  ^sir^  in 
Oicature  and,  on  the  other  i_and,  have  also  been כ י#  the  most  awe&^e^etUngs 
where  large  choirs,  giant  organs  and  magnificent  furnishings  werö  oo^isgired 
to  invoke  in  the  people(  the  majesty  the  ^^Imighty.  Having 

been  a part  of  this  in  years  past,  believe  me  when  I say  that  it  is  good 
to  come  home  again  for  no  worship  service  is  aver  as  moving  and  inspiring 
as  it  that  union  of  pr_^aer  where  family,  friends  and  the 
youth  join  into  a magnificent  p^ean  to  the  sanctity  of  God^s^rae.  There 
is  a warmth  here,  a feeling  between  pulpit  and  pew  which  truly  makes  of 
worship  a j.iving  aid  vital  experience.  Thank  you  for  asking  me  to  join 
with  you  again;  I have  been  on  this  pulpit  many  a time  but  it  is  oily  now 
that  I can  fully  appreciate  what  a wacderful  feeling  is  generated  by  your 
unified  presence  here  on  th  e Jabbath.  kay  this  year,  :-nd  all  those  to 
follow,  be  one  of  health  and  security  for  all  of  you  ard  may  this  worthy 
cangregaticn  move  from  strength  to  strength  in  the  second  half  01  its 

first  century  of  worthwhile  activity. 

But  while  the  above  is  a personal  reaction  to  the  setting  one  finds 
among  you,  there  is  warmth,  serenity  and  tranquility  to  be  found  in  every 
House  of  »«׳orship  thro i^hout  t his  great  land  of  ours.  ^ peo pi e ^stee^d  in 
prayer,  the  soft  strains  of  the  Organ,  the  lovely  voice  of  a Cantor  all 
add  to  the  totality  of  an  aura  of  sanctity  and  religious  feeling  vÄiich 
creates  for  Rabbi  and  Congregation  an  awareness  of  the  majesty  of  the  Hi- 
vine.^a«^the  knowledge  of  comnunion  with  Him,  no  matter  where  one  worships 


^*.fter  all,  if  a congregation  cannot  find  its  main  joy  in  worship  togetljer, 
of  win t intrinsic  value  is  its  existence  to  Judaism?  I have  been  trained 
in  worship  through  you  and  thus  find  fulfillment  in  my  being  here.  -here 


J.  J.  • 

' is  no  greater  satl  sfaation  for  a rabti  than  to  3ee  his  congregation^  de- 
voted  to  the  message  of  troth  andheauty  as  it  Is  tou^it  by  our  tradition. 

and  jet.  it  ms  always  intrigued  me  to  find  such  a sharp  contrast 
existing  between  the  lovely  mood  existing  in  the  Temple  and  the  madness 
2^^ these  walls.  , after  all,  here  we  find  peace  and  tranguility,  there 
is  friendship  and  unity,  we  have  serenity  and  a religious  devbtion  but 
:^the  world  at  large,  we  find  no  1han  a harried  existence,  an  endless 

Striving,  a hysteria  ״fcich  affects  the  lives  of  men  from  one  corner  of  the 
globe  to  the  other,  'ihere  is  disseanion,  onuelty  and  turmoil,  9n4  nations 
are  pttted  against  nations,  cultures  are  presented  as  irreconcilable  with 
one  anotbar,("and  individuals  frown  on  the  efforts  ot  each  other  as  they  do 
that  Vtich^seems  good  in  their  eyes.  It  is  a paradoxical  circumstance 
that  the  world  created  by  God  and  the  House  of  God  are  so  dissimilar  in 
nature  and  scope.  To  apply  the  words  of  Kipling,  It  appears  that  the  twai 
shall  never  meet.  But  those  of  us  wh  o are  concerned  with  the  fu^  .a«• 

■ monVi-^  fully  realize  and  understand  that  neet  they  must;  there  ^ be 
^ caning  together  of  these  two  gianter-ef- ■t  ie  spirit  of  man  for  it  is  the 
very  task  of  the  Synagogue  to  he  an  Ins tiume peace  in  a world  which 
has  almost  forgotten,  or  certainly  ־neglected  th^e^st^n^^^  human 
values  so  vitally  necessary  to  our  existence,  »•״human  bei  ngs^oreated  in 
the  image  of  God.)  The  institution  of  the  Synagogue  or  Church  speaks  to 
the  world  that  it  has  a message  of  rolue  for  all  mankind  and  that  ^ 


powerful  ai^  persuasive  voice  shall  be  heard.  Religion  must  be  a^fi^strt 
^.«^for  justice  and  peace  in  our  time;  it  is  the  obligation  of  every 
member  to  subscribe  to  the  belief  that  his  faith  can  be  a factor  which, 
if  activated,  can  change  the  course  cf  human  life  and  can  contribute  to 

the  goal  of  hie  general  welfare. 

I'lrst,  however,  we  must  understand  that  the  Synagogue  inspite  of  its 

peace  and  quiet  is  not  an  escapists  paradise;  the  purpose  of  Keligion  is 

not  to  lull  the  people  into  a false  sense  of  security.  This  Impr^tical 
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־ use  of  Religion’s  potential,  by  definition,  can  not  be  equated  witü  me 
M^'storms  and  struggles  ״blob  rag/  outside  the  Temple  «alls.  Tbe  very  vl- 
tality  of  Judaism  defies  complacency,  decries  an  immunity  to  the  needs  of 
others  and  abhors  a spirit  of  unconcern  the  plight  of  tbe  underprivlllg 

eiwierever  they  may  be.  Indeed,  th  of  Heligton  is  quite  the 

opposite,  ״!though  the  modd  ״!thin  the  House  of ־ ״rship  may  be  one  of 
devotion  and  sanctity,  the  purpose  of  our  praying  together  is  to  derive 
power  and  stre  ngt  h a id  for  the  struggles  without.  We  come  here 

not  so  mum  to  rest  escept  as  a passing  phase  of  our  lives  gut,  eseen- 
tially,  to  be  refreshed  and  stimulated  in  spirit  and  mind  and  body.  We 
should  leave  the  Templ^jdedlcated  w^iiors  of  the  Ltrd  to  oast  our  xot 
with  those  who  concern  thaosehies״^  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.)  It  äs  here  where  we  gain  the  Imovdedge  of  our  goals:  the 
wards  of  the  !®ayerbbok,  the  Torah  reading,  the  message  cf  prophets^  and 
sages  all  ccmbine  to  teach  us  the  essence  of  our 
and  send  us  fo rth^plif  ted  by  our  w a-ship  togetter,  fr&  it  is  every 
ment  of  the  meuhershlp  ״^ioh  mus_t  b|^aoW  vate^d^  in 
I prophet  said  :״Your  old  men  shall  dr  ham  drhams  "andi  your  young  man  shall  see 
visions״,  he  was  farglng  a chain  of  continuity  .41י  ich  is  valid  even  in  our 
day  and  age.  hen,  wo..en,  the  young  couples,  the  mildren  of  the  school 
and,  above  all,  the  youth  which  is  the  future  of  the  movement,  must  be 
linked  in  a great  endeavor  vdiich  will  see  the  purpose  of  the  House  <tf 
break  into  the  affdirs  of  men.  ^ liavo  ito-  inf-lueroe  radiate  one  to  the 
other,  imd,  parenthetically,  we  might  note  that  a  ״® ־®regatich 
nies  its  Youth  a place  in  the  Synagogue  setting,  casts  its  ovn  futur  e •eide 
What  we  have  attempted  to  poinji  out  to  you  may  simply  be  stated  in 


the  following  manner:  a religious  group  must  transfoim  its  devotional 
^.into  a^S£^  purpose  and,  then,  must  go  to  work.  The  people^  who  ■■le 
dedicated  to  a cause  must  do  something  for  to  be  static  and  to  r_^l  in 
tlB  tranuulltt  sponsored  here  is  to  Invite  degeat.  put  ^o  rally  to  a cause 


ו 


by  making  tb 6 words  of  prayer  come  alive  by  tbe  work  of  our  bands,  is  tbe 
ultimate  in  religious  living;  it  is  a dynamic  program  of  action  wbicb  wiU 
bring  honor  and  glory  to  those  engaged  in  this  secret  task. 

Of  course,  you  are  entitled  to  ask,  perhaps  even  witha  touch  of  cyni- 
oism.  How  can  we  r^ke  our  presence  felt  in  a hostile  world?  After  aU.  you 
say,  here  I am,  a simple,  Individual,  and  wiU  the  best  of  my 

InKentions  not  be  defeated  even  at  the  veiy  beginning? 10י1 ׳  problems  of  the 
world  are  so  massive  and  overpowering  how  can  my  small  and  lonely  voice  be 
heard  amid  the  grating,  penetrating  cries  of  jackals  and  vultures.  In 
^swer  to  this  my  I cite  to  you  the  words  of  one  of  our  great  sages.  Rabbi 
Tarphon:  It  is  not  incumbent  upon  yc״  to  complete  the  work  but  neither  are 
you  free  to  desist  fron  it  altogether.  This  is  the  basic  philosophy  we 
must  espouse  for  , first  of  all.  we  are  not  alone  in  the  world  in  our  effort 
to  bring  sanething  good  to  pass,  and  secaiaiy,  while  we  may^ n^  be  able  to 
do  much,  we  must  at  lea»*  make  the  effort  1 0 accomplish  a little . It  is 
not  oa-duty  to  clnnge  the  face  of  the  earth  a^d  Ihe  dealings  of  men  all 
over  the  world  but  we  must  nmto  a stvt  somewle  re  and  lend  our  united 
effort  to  the  task.  Slct.xe  it  In  these  terms  for  !erhpas  you  have  done 
this  yourselves  or  , at  least,  have  seen  children  occupied  wilh  the  task. 

..  person  ttt  cws  a stale  into  a pool  or  stream  and  as  the  pebble  falls  into 
the  water,  little  ripples  begin  to  appear  and  they 

oircles  until  the  effect  of  the  pebble  is  ultimately  ־mid  the  placid 

waters.  It  is'the  same  with  our  eff<xts  in  t to  wto  Id  at  Urge  for  we  also 
throw  our  Influence  end  teachings  into  the  stream  of  humanity,  if  oily  to 
one  other  human  being,  but  the  effect  of  our  endeavor  will  be  felt  in  ever 
increasing  circles  until  that  eternal  value  *all  becomes  part  cf  tee  very 
»*ream  of  humn  life.  This'^s  f־m  us  a beginning  for  if  enou^i ־ ״ 
try  our  tond  at  te  is  meteod  of  teachlnT^tell  be  cro.med  with  *hg  sktls 
fact  ion.  &ur  influenc^felt  by  ^ sbnll  have  plated 

the  seed  of  truth  and  beauty  in  the  mind!  of  SÄ^r.  No  greater  0&4ef<.et- 


V. 


töfe  or  serse  of  aohie  veiije nt  can  be  vouchsaved  unto  uny  individual. 

It  is,  of  course,  tl:!  is  same  philosophy  which  I apply  to  the  profess- 
ion  to  which  I inve  dedicated  :ay  life.  It  has  always  been  my  contention 
that  tobe  at»le  to  influence  the  course  of  history  would  scarcely  be  grant 
ed  unto  me  in  my  setting.  Yet,  this  does  not  preclude  my  efforts  in  that 
behalf  for  if  in  the  entire  span  of  my  rabbinical  career  I can  boast  of 
having  inflluenced  the  life  on  just  one  other  person  for  tbe  good,  I shall 
count  my  days  a success.  Now  it  may  never  be  giiren  to  me  to  hnw  that  I 
have  had  such  an  effect  on  another  p-orgon  but  that  is  -geca  a Wo  ■*«rjt 
wj^l  meai^  that  I shall  strive  to  achieve  that  end.  It  is  net  in 

the  final  accomplishment  that  one  finds  the  measure  of  success  but  in  the 

רדו ״־+ 0 ו׳ י  ■ncr רורידר ו;?  a of  3 and  ■to 


constant  yearning  to  bring  of  -wh some utrs 3 and  t׳( 

anotiBr  human  being.  It  is  "^is  challenge  which  saves  one  from  inertia. 


from  tbe  commonplace  and  from  dullness  and  it  is  with  this  prayer  for 

I chart  1bJ»3  course  of  my  days  on  earth,  is  this  very  same 

thought  which  should  make  of  us  all  instru^ients  for  peace  and  good  among 

the  troubled  children  of  God,  The  prayers  whic  h we  utter  here,  the  thought 

which  crcßs  our  minds  and  the  peace  which  is  a healing  balm  within  the 

House  cf  •Grayer  teach  us  not  in  terms  of  the  abstract  bub  they  are  tangible 

LuJ^'Y 

concepts  vhich,  if  act  ivated^  jz^and  applied,  can  bring  a measure  of 
to  all. 

The  apparent  contradiction,  then,  of  which  we  spoke  at  the  very  be- 
ginning  has  a very  definite  purpose  for  us,  Hera  it  is  peaceful  while 
in  the  world  there  is  tension;  united  we  bow  our  heads  in  pious  adcration 
of  the  handiwor;^of  God  while  outside  there  is  destruction  and  famine  in 
the  minds  ani  hearts  of  men;  here  there  is  love  and  concern  fer  the  problem 


I 


of  our  neighbor  whereas  to  the  most  distant  corners  of  the  earth  we  meet 
distrust,  jealousy  and  heartache.  It  is  not  a perfect  wor^  in  which  we 
live  by  any  nEans  and,  therefere,  our  duty  is  all  the  more  important  and 
we  are  really  needed,  he-t  us  take  the  love  we  find  in  this  Temple  and 


Vi 


.aad  apply  it  to  those  in  desperate  need,  let  us  infuse  our  religious  ideal- 

ism  aasui  into  the  hearts  of  others,  let  us  take  the  unity  created  here  and 

encircle  with  it  the  globe.  In  this  way  human  brotherhood , under  God, 

shall  becaae  a reality,  Each  one  of  us  is  priviliged  to  serve  an  a pers- 

onal  emmisary  of  the  house  of  and,  refreshed  by  the  inner  Quiet  of 

warship  ,(ץ  must  bring  our  message  to  those  yearning  for  refreshment  of  soul. 

Then,  every  man  ^all  sit  under  his  vine  and  his  f ig-gree  , ariiirinrigingnnrysr^garV-a■ 

iatxifacaciÄ ; the  swords  shall  be  beaten  into  plowshares  and  the  spears  into 

pruning  hooks  and  no  man  shall  be  afraid♦  We  may  yet  see  the  day  when  we 

shall  lift  our  voices  with  the  psalmist  and  vdth  joy  in  hur  hearts  speak 

ג־/ • ' ־  fC נ ׳  J «) 

the  wonderful  words  of  faith  and  hope,  ”Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant 
it  is  far  brethram  to  dwell  together  in  unity," 

"״men, 


The  Remnant, 


F. 


A young  girl  in  Amsterd01r1,Holland,  s/^urrounded  by  terror,  intrigue 
and  murderous  forces,  hiding  day  and  night  and  and  living  under  the  con- 
stant  strain  of  fear  of  discovery,  managed  to  write  into  her  diary:  No  matt 
er  what  happens  to  any  of  us,  I still  believe  that  there  is  good  in  Han.  Of 
course,  I am  referring  to  Anne  Frank  whose  magnificent  epic  to  the  glory  of 
the  human  spirit  has  survived  her  untimely  and  unfortunate  death,  i-his  you 
genius  found  lasting  peace  v;ith  thousands  of  her  coreligionists  in  the  con- 
centration  camp  of  Bergen-Belsen,  Her  v/ords,  her  spirit,  her  courage  as 
portrayed  in  the  diary  have  become  the  remnants  of  an  age  seemingly  far  re- 
m.oved  from  us,  yet  only  a decade  past.  Her  unconquerable 

be  ouenched  by  all  the  anguish  and  agony  which  surrounded  her.  the 

rem.nant  of  an  era  which  shall  always  lio  ho&vily  eir  the  hearts  of  all  Jews< 


the  hearts  of  all  Jews< 


Ve  cite  the  deeply  religious  spirit,  and  its  significance,  at  this  moment 
for  in  this  morning’s  ^orah  portion  we  are  also  concerned  with  the  story  of 
a rem^nant,  those  who  survived  the  deluge  of  centuries  ago.  The  symbols  of 
survival  for  Anne  Frank  were  a few  pieces  of  paT׳'er  to  which  had  been  committ 
ed  her  startling  thou^ts  in  a childish  nerveous  handv/riting;  the  symbol  of 
the  generation  of  Hoah  v/as  a small  green  leaf  which  the  dove  brought  back 


genei 


from  excursion  unto  thelnow  dry  land.  These  symbols  of  the  rem.^nant,  in 

both  instances the  lesson  of  Judaism;  there  shall  always  ^ a remnant 
Judaism  shall  survive  the  struggles  of  all  mankind  and  the  human  spirit 
shall  always  be  a beacon  of  light  in  a world  given  to  darkness  of  ^ mind 

and  the  black  designs  of  human  hearts. 

This  concept  of  the  Remnant  has  been  central  to  our  Jewish  faith  from 


the  earliest  days  but!  mejL  uuTt'ieu'larlyf  through  tha  tcftnnnnoe  nf  tjio  pro 
nhct One  can  well  im.agine  the  fears  and  doubts  of  a Noah  as  he  and  his 

were  tossed  to  and  fro  in  their  fragile  Ark  amid  waters 

¥e  can  not  blame  him  if  he  often  felt  that  the  end  of  the  was  near, 

that  no  amount  of  prayer  or  penitence  would  avert  the  evil  decree.  In  fact, 
the  whole  earth  and  allkts  inhabitants  were  doomed  to  destructi on;  e«eGf<t  th* 


the  rein^nant  to  the  depths  of  the  seas• 


the  Lord  would  not 


is  a situation  which  finds  its  parallel  in  every  age  and  circumstance;  Mos- 

es'^^^S^the  "burdens  of  his  leadership  too  heavy  to  bear,  he  sought  death 

at  the  hands  of  God  rather  than  continue  to  ex־’־'erience  his  own  wretchedness 

The  prophet  Eai&akktik  strained  to  have  his  voice  reach  the  heavens  as  in  the 

1• 

depths  of  despair  he  cried:  How  long,  0 Lord,  shall  I cry,  -«•nd  Thou  v;ilt 

V 

not  hear?  I cry  unto  Thee  of  violence,  and  Thou  wilt  not  save.  Similar 
sentiments  are  to  be  found  amid  the  \'/ords  of  the  Psalmist  and  the  philoso- 
phy  «Mäscssatä  out  of  the  experiences  of  Job.  In  the  final  analysis,  all 
seek  som*e  small  symbol  which  will  show  them  that  they  are  not  forgotten 

though^li^J^e  forces  of  the  world  seem  to  conspire  against  them  and 
their  v/ork,^they  walk  in  safety  by  the  side  of  the  almighty.  Each  did  re- 
ceive  a sign,  a v;ord,  had  a profound  religious  experience  which  signified 
that  they  were  also  part  of  the  Hem^nant  which  would  be  saved  by  G־od  as  a 
moral  lesson  for  all  the  generations  yet  to  come, 

־^ere  are  same  among  us,  also,  v/ho  look  to  the  leaf  of  Hoah  or  seek 
an  answer  which  will  reassure  them  that  they  are  important  and  have  not 
been  forgotten.  Each  of  us  wants  t o be  part  of  the  remnant  so  that  God 
will  alfliow  cur  lives  to  be  significant  and  will  grant  us  1 englfch  of  days. 

But  to  be  included  in  the  Reianant,  we  must  be  aware  of  certain/\obligati  caio■ 
First,  we  must  have  patience.  In  our  hectic  day  and  age  this  is  a quality 
which  is  rarely  found  in  Man  for  the  key  words  in  our  society  are  quick- 
ness,  hurry  and  ■a  cunttnual  rush  characterizes  our  life.  Patience  has  be- 
come  more  of  a virtue  than  ever  before  as  it  is  one  c£  the  saving  factors 
for  each  of  us  in  troubled  times.  Problems  cannot  always  be  solved,  or  a 
crisis  met,  on  t he  ^ur  of  the  moment  for  at  the  time  of  anguish  there  is 
an  element  of  urgency  which  di  storts  the  normally  sensibiLe  enoticns  with- 
in  us.  ‘I’his  is  true  of  sudden  illness,  in  case  of  death  which  takes  us 
always  by  surprise  or  when  we  meet  the  kind  of  adversity  which  seems  over- 
powering  in  its  des^ctive  potential.  Time,  or  patience,  has  a way  not 


iii. 

of  solving  our  aiffloulties  but  of  blunting  the  pain,  of  allowing  us  to 
view  the  matter  mare  objectively,  and  Mien  seen  in  !ßrsj^ctive  the  great 
problems  take  tteir  rightful  place  side  by  side  with  the  everyday  occur- 
ences  which  make  of  life  an  adventure  rather  than  a passive  phase  of  exist- 
ence.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  man  should  be  sesigned  to  his  fate  but 
that  he  should  view  his  course  on  earth  with  the  proper  calm  ״hi*  makes 
far  a more  peaceful  and  satisfying  existence.  It  was  the  same  with  lloah; 
surely  he  needed  patience  to  await  the  deliverance  from  the  ark.  Till  the 
dove  brought  him  the  symbol  of  life  he  had  to  sustain  himself  and  those 
with  him,  with  hope,  with  steadfast  belief  and  with  a patience  that  would 
see  him  through  his  ordeal  chastened  but  not  defeated,  bowed  but  victorious 
Patience  is  one  essential  needed  to  survive  in  a world  such  as  ours 
but  wetriiike  faith  la  just  as  Important.  It  is  this  kind  of  faith  Much 
prompted  anne  IVank  to  use  the  symbol  of  her  diary  to  write  upon  its  pages 

NO  natter  hat  happens  to  hy  cf  us,  I “ 

Han.  It  is  like  the  faith  of  Job  who,  when  afflicted  by  the  mcst  crushing 

of  physical  and  spiritual  afflictions,  was  so  certain  of  Cicd's 

that  he  managed  to  utter  tlg^ds:״Yea.  though  He  slay.  ^ 

trust  in  Him״.  How  many  of  us  udhui  If-fB  this  deep)/ rÄlgi  ous  . 

unfortunately,  in  our  day  too  many  people,  of  all  f*4hs  and  pe5נUaslons, 
call  upon  aod  omy  in  moments  in  distress  and  then  expect  Him  to  answer. 

But  wtet  is  even  more  impertinent  on  the  part  of  man  is  that  we  expect 
to  answer  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  each  at  us.  When  times  are  good. 
When  tensions  have  abated,  with  home  and  office  sr  pleasant  and  prq^rous 


virtue,  /isyio  ux 

— ftiipaalvag  to  iiLWo  faith  oven — ift■ 


feats  of  outstaying  virtue. 


4■  AAAJi  • ^ I- 

There  comes  a certain  time  in  th  e 1 if®  cf  each  man 


my  aanno.L■ 

j/'  Ä/0?  I 


when  he  must  look  beyond  himself  and  his  place  in  society  and  feel  that 
ttere  is  a God  who  rules  the  vvorld  and  all  its  inhabitants.  Such  a thought 


cannot  be  d upon 01 ־  e mind  of  man  through  force  but  it  is  a way 

of  life  which  must  be  felt  and  sensed  by  the  Individual.  It  is  this  little 
bit  of  something  ״extra״  which  we  might  well  call  the  spirit  of  man;  that 
which  makes  him  unique  admng  all  the  creatures  on  earth,  which  lifts  him 
to  great  heigits  and  which  brings  him  ever  closer  to  a steady  and  life  giv- 
ihg  belief.  ^ here  is  something  in  this  great  Universe  oiff  ours  v/hich  is 
far  superior  to  you  and  me;!f,  there  is  a spirit  within  us  which  draws  comfor 
courage  and  strength  from  a ‘Spirit  who  is  all  about  us.  To  be  sustained  by 
this  faith,  tiiJ  a , this  unshakable  belief  is  p€trt  of  ■ the  Hemmnt 

for  then  we  can  never  be  at  a loss  of  how  to  deal  with  the  various  problems 
which  afflict  us.  As  ^nne  Prank,  we  shall  not  die  but  ahai-i  live  for  each 
of  us  is  priviliged  to  see  and  hear  and  serse  the  spirit  of  Ueity  if  we  but 
attune  our  hearts  and  minds  to  His  presence,  ^nne  Prank  did  nob  ״see”  God 
face  to  face  but  she  knew  He  was  part  of  her  and  these  thoughts  she  trans- 
ferred  to  her  ^mbol  of  continuity,  her  ^iary.  "I’ve  found",  she  wrote, 

"That  there  is  always  some  beaut3׳  left־-in  nature,  sunshine,  freedom,  in 
yourself;  all  thjife  can  help  you.  Look  at  these  things,  then  you  find  your- 
self  again,  and  God,  and  then  you  regain  your  balance.  And  v/hcever  is 
happy  v7ill  make  others  ha’-^py  too.  He  who  has  courage  and  faith  will  never 
perish  in  misery." 

But  the  prophets  concernesÄ׳  with  the  Remnant's^  developed  an  even  more  im- 

portant  concent:  the  Servant  of  the  Lord.  This  was  not  to  be  the  Privilege 

CithMt- 

of  an  individual,  or  a small  ggfirn  of  people  but  it  w׳as  to  be  the  duty  in- 
curabent  upcn  all  the  household  of  Israel.  To  be  the  servant  of  the  Lord  at 
whatever  price  was  the  task  placed  upon  the  generations  of  long  ago  as  a 
perpetual  ccnvenant  with  all  the  generations  yet  to  come.  Consequently,  you 
and  I are  servants  of  the  Lord;  you  and  I have  been  selected  tolbring  the 
word  of  God  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  to  be  a light  unto  the  nations, 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  tb  release  the  prisoner  from  his  dungeon. 


to  clothe  the  naked  and  to  feed  the  hungry.  In  short,  humanity  in  all  its 


‘ '■  Si 

many ו^רוי יg'^r  has  "become  our  heritage  and  resnonei"bility • Patience,  faith 
and  duty:  these  three  form  the  core  to  our  survival  in  an  age  such  as  ours, 
But  how  shall  we  •e-onorotize  our  concept  of  duty?  By  making  the  words  of 
our  •nrayers  and  the  meditations  of  our  hearts  real  ;and  43  a Mg  and  meaning 

ful  in  every  way  we  can•  For  example,  each  Sa'b'bath  we  voice  our  hopes  for 

•/ 

tranquility  and  peace  in  the  famous  prayer.  Grant  us  Peace,  Thy  most  •nre- 

n 

ci cus  gift,  0 Thou  eternal  source  of  peace•  This  short  naragraph,  one  of 
the  most  "beautiful  in  all  our  liturgy,  speaks  not  of  peace  in  the  a"bstract 
"but  defines  the  areas  whereTpee:««  can  "be  achieved:  the  hone,  the  community, 

the  nation  and  the  world,  Ve  ask  for  ha־^piness  within  the  home;  g/01״־ethiMg 

cannot  be  a^h icved  unless  we  will  it•  Happiness  is  not  something  we 
can  pull  out  of  thin  air  whenever  v/e  beckon  but  must  be  cultivated,  believ- 
ed  in  and  striven  for•  Ve  ask  that  the  love  of  God’s  Hame  hallow  every  horn 
and  every  heart  but  there  are  those  among  us  who  ignore /)and  villify  His  nam 

not  only  by  word  of  mouth  but  Uir״ every  deed  and  thought  and  belief, 

In:  beautiful  words  we  pray  for  peace  "but  infrequently  do  we  labor  in 

its  bdhalf«/as  if  there  were  no  organizations,  no  causes,  no  efforts  made  on 
a level  v/here  we  could  join  in  v/ith  our  offorti*,  'our  time  and  our  energies• 
Peace,  or  for  that  matter  any  state  of  decency,  is  not  to  be  achieved  Ip־ 

!■eot  but  ■ewlT  throu^  diligent  appraisal  of  the  issues,  and  by  linking  our 
own  beliL^fr■  v/ith  the  efforts  of  countless  other  dedicated  individuals.  In 
this  manner  can  we  become  true  servants  of  the  Lord;  ma.king  of  His  name  and 
His  words  vhich  will  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  3 80י  and  loose, 

the  fetters  of  those  who  are  bound  by  ignorance,  timidity  and  superstition. 
To  be  servants  of  the  Lord,  is  our  committment  to  a Religirn  which  is  vital 
and  necessary  for  us,  and  for  all  mankind, ^i־u'  uui 

But,  although  we  have  been  speaking  only  in  terms  of  a Hem^nant , those 
who  v/ill  always  survive  the  deluge  and  destruction  of  a Hoah  and  Anne  Pranft 
v/e  need  not  think  in  these  temns  alone.  Ve  can  not  live  our  lives  if  we 
look  for  impending  disaster  or  viev/  the  future  as  a Damoclean  sv/ord  hanging^ 


over  our  head^נזy  a thin  thread  which  micht  snap  at  any  noment . 

Ve  must  look  toward  the  future  with  optimism  for  the  three  essei^ials  to 

^ necessary  to  the  Remnant,  can  also  be  used  pv  each  of 

US  to  face  and  overcome  any  difficulty  which  might  stand  in  our  way.  Ve 
pray  to  Almighty  ^od  that  this  not  he  the  tim.e  which  stands  faced  with  the 
destruction  of  all  that  is  good  and  decent  in  himian  society;  we  firmly  he- 
lieve  that  every  age  has  exריerienced  its  trials  and  terrors  and  although  . 
the  degree  of  ad-J9־ersity  may  increase,  the  hum.an  spirit  shall  always  he  su- 
rerior  to  any  misfortune•  Let  us  patience  or  give  up  hope  that 

the  symbol  of  faith  shall  he  found  hy^us^fl^tha  tendar  hj/nnd  ^Tfryi 

Vil.e  in  the  brightness  of  the  day  or  the  stillness  of 

the  night,  early  o^fLate  in  life.^  Ve  can  wait;  we  hove  patience  and  faith 
and  in  the  meantime  we  shall  lator  as  servants  of  the  Lord  to  bring  a meas־ 
ure  of  com.fort  and  solace  to  those  who  are  afflicted.  In  so  doing,  we  may 
well  find  that  the  problems  of  the  rioment  have  receded  and  that  the  ten- 
si  0ns  vhich  have ר דlagued  and  denressed  us  have  abated.  Noah  foundth^^וaf 


and  was  sustained,  Anne  poured  out  her  heart  on  paper  and  became  ^--^.,1 
:airtime.  Her  simple  faith  gave  courage  to  her  in  days  of  need  and. 
beauty  to  her  life.  Nor,'  "whoever  is  haupy  v;ill  make  others  happy  too.  He 
who  has  courage  and  faith  will  never  perish  in  misery." 


Amen, 


Laltim.o:■  e 


^/‘'turday  miorning 
October  6,  1956. 


Oheb  ^halom  Congregation 


I 


rmiJGio^i^py  aitd  OBSERVAycs . 

ITy  friends,  in  the  camp  v/here  I v/orVed  during  the  month  of  my  vacation 

L'iA-. 

'y/fasxTj  v/ae  ■ ׳« «״, !-* every  Friday  evening.  All  the  children 


a very^iÄSTj  v/ae י׳־יז■'^-,׳«״* ־  every  uTiaay  evening,  /u.!.  xne  cniinren 

aseemhled  for  a r^^lirious  service,  complete  !־,dth  the  chanting  of  the  Shema, 
a fev;  simple  pra3׳׳ers  and  a little  sermonette  given  hy  one  of  the  counselors 
For  the  smaller  children,  the  highlight  of  the  service  came  at  thd  point 
v/hen  one  of  the  little  girls  rose  to  light  the  Sahhath  candles;  all  the 
lights  in  the  hall  v/ere  e3rtinguished  and  to  see  the  face  of  Mae  small 
child  illumined  hy  the  glox^7  of  two  c^-dles  v/as  truly  a wonderful  and 
heartwarming  sight.  For  the  older  hoys  and  girls  the  m*ain  paint  of  in- 
terest  came  after  the  little  ones  hod  ך ! " ' rוז־^ ו  The  older  age  groups 
gathered  together  and  every  Friday  nipht  held  a forum.;  a discussion  on  some 
worthwhile  topic  of  camp,  secul׳*r  of  religious  significance.  On  one  of 
th9•^^iday*"^l^^י^  J- %rr  ru  the  following  important  topic  was  ta’-^en 

into  c 0ns  iderati  on : "In  order  to  he  a truly  religious  person  do  I have  to 
keep  aiä:  the  ceremonials  and  traditions  of  my  faith?"  The  young  people 
entered  the  dehate  with  great  freedom  and  enthusiasm;/!  sad  to  say,  their 
answers  were  familiar  to  me  as  a rahhi,  I could  have  told  you  the  result 
of  the  debate  long  before  the  young  ־neople  ever  voiced  their  feelings  he- 
cause  they,  unfortunately,  mirror  so  very  m.uch  the  opinions  and  views  of 
their  elders.  These  teen  agers  decided  that  it  v/as  not  necessary  to  keep 
ceremonies  and  traditions;  that  of  gr  'atest  importance  was  tWiy  h‘^  i  ־'^:׳1 ׳*: 
good  person.  In  particular,  they  derided  the  laws  for  the  Sabbath,  the 
various  food  proKihiti ons^  and  they  placed  no  em-ohasis  whatever  on  going  to 
Temple,  either  on  the  Sabbath  or  on  any  other  days  v/ith  the  ־''ossible  ex- 
cent ions  of  these  High.  Hclydays,  I say  that  I was  not  surprised  at  what  I 
heard  because  I have  been  listening  to  the  same  comments  from,  the  parents, 
in  ever3״  community  in  which  I have  had  some  contact  over  the  past  few  years, 
It  seems  to  be  the  proper  thing  nowadays  to  make/  ones  religi  rn  as  simple 

^ (VO 

Aas  possible;  to  use  the  term  "good"  as  an  excuse  for  any  actions  we  might 
deem  proper.  In  otiier  words,  parents  will  come  to  me  and  say,  "Rabbi,  I 


‘ ,do  not  attöhd  services  and  I am  not  a religious  person,  but  I am  good." ^ 
^^^Vith  this  tj'pe  of  an  attitude  displayed  by  the  older  generation,  v/hat  in 
truth,  may  ve  expect  from  the  children? 

These  families  do  not  understand  or  apי׳יreciate  the  fact  that,  v/hen 
their  reasoning  is  logica'ly  considered,  they  are  only  right  in  saying 
that  they  are  not  relig5,  cus  people^  But  m-ere — ^>*ייז,0י  thax , — neithor  are-they 
J■f*יזp.  With  their  j»f  existence,  they  are  only  ethical  or  moral 


individuals  ^d , thus,  might  veil  join  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  or  806י״ 

׳»  yi/l  Vtvtuiji^  , 

nthrrf י--/ו*־^דרזו ח 1« ר  which  ^ T'.ny  _nf  d 1£^  without  the  blessings  of  ^ 

Of  course,  what  these  people  attempt  to  underline  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  observant  in  the  v/ays  of  their  faith^but  this  is  neither 


satisfying  nor  commendable.  I was  given  the  opportunity  ^ o ■ spoalc/fe^'  these 
b03’׳s  and  girls  at  the  camp,  just  as  I am  often  allowed  to  speak  to  you,  and 


to  noxnt  out  to  them  exactly  where  the  dangers  of 


I 1 0 ok  this 


their  philosonhy  liel^.  First  and  foremost,  Judaism  d oe^  demand  some  type 
of  observance  and  ceremonial,  for  we  ha.ve  discovered  by  bitter  experience 
that  Religion,  of  whatever  denomination,  can  not  exist  by  virtue  of  reason 
alone.  The  heart  is  as  important  and  vital  to  the  religiously  oriented  in- 
dividual  as  any  other  m.anife station  of  his  beliefs.  Secondly,  what  type  of 
observance  shall  we  practice?  These  young  people  denied  the  use  of  kosher,. 

I ^ A r r^-r■  ׳ > ?r’f . i r4-t3x— +Pr■  nd  ?T;n■' '1  e v^orshin  biit  all  of  these  are 

not  of  equal  significance  or  im0'׳’׳rtance . As  Liberal  Jews  we^u^^^  tha.t  all 
the  laws  of  Kashirith  are  nok  longer  acoeptrble  or  useful/•»^  that  the  con- 
CT^t  of  the  Sabbath  has  changed  a great  deal  since  the  early  cent.uries. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  ir_  it  ’:ot  necesoary  for  the  Jew  to  retain  som.e  iden- 

•׳^צ!״ 

tity  vrith  hie  faith;  i r ד ׳ w - ; 1 ,זז;  , r,  3־■  r  י■ - 1 : - י  rיי ־ י !;*־׳ — t  ך-״«** ■ ״ ו י • ׳ 

"VU/v^fiXx  umvU/»  4■  •־itW  י ®^u.  mx(U**-U1u  .׳ 

י. י ו ־* • ^......  flobir  tn  — «»■eoii,  I think  that  these  children,  and  t eir  parent? 


are  rat inrjali zing  themselves  fight  01’t  of  «^T'istence;  wa-th  the  ftredom  all'W 
ed  them  by  th׳=  JeT’lsh  faith,  they  deny  ever^/thing  tha.t  does  not  fit  into 
their  schem.e  of  thinrs  and  they  become  so  liberal  that  they  cease  to  be 


iii.  ! 

the  Jpviph  car-’iinity.  If  y u ceeee  yoT’r  0h?erT?nce  of 
tvיe  Sahhath,  v׳ill  you  oIpo  Fur-cnrier  the  S״der?  If  y^’^  -׳“ire  uu ר..,״0י ״  p at  + en 
dance  throi’rh oiTt^^he  7/err,  it  ie  a  ייי ״  ort  e+ep  to  not  roinr  at  any  ti^e.  In 
short,  the  freedom  allowed  us  is  heinp  abused  by  our  people;  they  do  not  ^ 
comprehend  the  Imnortant  and  ritcl  corrolary  of  freedom;  namely,  that  liber- 
ty  implies  responeibiי  ity  and  obli  ^:ati  ^n.  r:  cm  ercpr^e  and  ^ 

siirreär’er.  If  rci’rs  ic  v.lthou+  !:״cri'lce,  it 

is  not  a relioi"  ' ^- ״ ״i”’®  lo.stin״  sen?e;fyi1  you  cire  of  yourself  to 

your  faith,  you  are  timily  r.  religious  person. 

The  hew  Year,  hash  Ilash.ono,  brings  t"’is  print  to  the  fore^ — — 

^or.y  .וד  r^יpר  p j f LJ  j 11״  I:  f I ' ^■■T"■t י " " " ' ■י '*  f  ־ " ^ ^ ^”ייי־-^־י י  ^^^nd  of  tllC 

Shofar  still  ecbces  in  our  ears.  *«-ג־—  is  not  an  empty  s^erool  or  cerrnon״ah 
tiacts  Eurir.on  us  to  06י1כונזז6״/  and  to  the  p״lut  of  rererhranoe . Vo 
lenember,  first,  that  in  emery  ceremony  whin־  is  a po,rt  of  our  leith  there 
is  soo’.e  mital  me^-ning  or  message  and  that  nnt’  ing  can  erer  be  tota-Yg־׳  ox 
completely  neglected.  Ce-’em onials , cf  all  sorts  and  types  to  whatever  ae- 
gree  we  observe  them,  ban  n ^er  be  cast  aride  for  t^'eir  very  presence  in 
our  hemes,  Synagogues  and  minds  serves  ' s a force  \\dth  Jewr7/  all 

OTer  the  v oriah^  *äiriye  Shofar  which  ployc  ruoh  0 prrr.irient  part  in  o-.ir 
service  at  this  time  of  the  year.  This  ceremonial  object,  as  you  have  cert 
ainly  noticed,  is  never  straight  b’’t  always  1^:.  ^he  rabbis  discussed  thi  . 
point  aieo  and  decided  that  this,  too,  served  a useful  purpose;  it  is  to 

remind  us  always,  by  sound  and  outward  form,  that  we  must  bend  toward  God, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  value  that  one  is  committed  to  certain  ethic- 
al  and  moral  principles  and  that  one  acts  in  accordance  with  their  teach- 
ings  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  call  this  the  totality  of  Judaism  is  not 
only  erroneous  but  reckless.  Some  congregations  are  rejecting  the  rituals 
of  their  faith  without  reason  and  wisdom^ and  sob•— ef  our  people  are  only 
too  happy  to  follow  their  lead  for  it  makes^their  Judaism  a very  hebe  lops, 

׳ c , J j 

easy  and  transparent  way  of  life.  Our  people  do  not  care  to  under 8^an<|! 


that  they  must  tie  thexx  mor/ality'-׳of  their  faith  to  the  traditions  frcrm  t 

— I 

which  it  sprang.  I maintain  that  it  is  not  enough  to  replace  with  Sh0jnar| 
with  a trumpet  or  some  other»  more  fancy  wind  instrument■.  2r»  as  is  done 
in  some  places,  >e  discard  sjnnhols  and  ceremonial  o'yjcte  altogether  on 
the  slcimpy  pretext  that  ״they  have  no  relation  to  a twentieth  centt^y  Jßw» 

Cujiu 

ry.  V/hile  our  observance  of  the  commandments  of  Judaism  aasy  not 


.jy  make  us  Wgood”  it  does,  nevertheless,  committ  us  to  a certaib  specjLf;y 

t'/  /Ch׳  / f j 

religious  ־belief  and,  thus,  we  are  united  with  Jewry  ^11  woriai 

Secondly,  the  sound  of  the  Shofar  reminds  us  of  the  sacred  occasion 


of  which  v׳e  are  a part  at  this  hour.  Gurely,  there  is  freedom  allov/ed  us 

in  Judaism  ־but  we  must  resolve  not  to  abuse  this  privilege•  ^fhis  is  the 

time  when  our  tradition  informs  us  that  the  sins  of  the  people  are  being 

reviev/ed  by  the  Court  on  High;  that,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  our  deeds  of 

inhumanity  are  being  weighed  and  the  chance  for  atonement  is  pla.ced  before 

' ’ ר ׳) ״ i / ' 

us.  ^he  next  fen  day,  the  ^en  Days — of  Hepfrnta--ee , will  make  all  the  diff- 


e Book  of  Life  or  for  the  Bo 


in 


erence  of  whether  we  shall  be  inscribed 


of  Beath•  Even  in  this  there  is  freedom;  how  many  of  us  wi  ll  take  ad־'’ar)^0‘״ 
of  the  oprortunity  given  us  in  this  context'^  Eaw  many  of  have  stopped  be- 
lieving  the  traditional  view  and  feel,  like  thelfatalist , that  the  end  will 
come  at  v/hatever  time,  no  matter  hov/  much  we  may  be  willing  to  repent•  The 
problem  here,  again,  is 01 ־  e same  as  v.׳ith  the  young  people  at  the  camp.  If 
we  are  at  all  in  dn17bt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  trad^ion,  is^not  much 
simpler  to  g?ve  up  trj^ing,  to  cease  from  v/orship  and  reverence  and  awesome- 
ness?  Of  wliat  significance  will  these  holy  days  be  to  this  generation  if 
a lackadaisikal  point  of  view  is  carried  to  tbe  extreme?  Kust  we  lose  our 


Judaism  by  default?  And,  furthermore,  by  not  searching  our  hearts  and  mind 
t A.  ^ cprar.ittinr  an  even  greater  wrong  for״,we  fail  to/ mend  our  ways. 

l)K  5^ 

PUa, 

Each  of  usj!^־  satisfied  with  him.self,  why  change?  Everyone  here  believes. 


Everyone  here  believes. 


I am  caj_uc,  that  he  was  not  such  a bad  person  after  all;  therefore,  why  bot:: 
er^  But,  at  the  same  tme,  with  this  attitude  we  are  undermining  the  very 

foundations  of  rur  traditi errand  faith  and  are  abusing  the  freedom  allowed 
us.  The  Catholic,  for  exam״׳le,  is  not  faced  v'ith  sudi  a problem  for  his 


I 


I 


»r.׳<־»r!  r.cre  B'trict.  rjurt  gc  tc  a ar.׳?  c?rfe  = 2;  ir.  vcrds, 

׳־־ar,  h^are  hi״  vhile  !די  r'j-faisr.  it  is  3  5 ״* *er  *cetveer.  nar!  ant  C-od. 
״״hie  '^׳:rlgtlang  fait!-,  tlerr,  ״a.I:e?  hi״  ^:^■eah  -f  his  °lr:s,  ״ahes  hin  :..y  1W»e 


iis,  r-ahes  hlr. ״י.; יier־־tar:d  the  ״acritiide  cf  his  errirr  '-zrs~X*  I;: 


. V « - 


^־״ 


rvdalffr,  heeauee ־: ׳f  t׳*  • e freeder*,  a ״a.n  rr77-  s’-ea^^tc  ^cd.  It  is  rnly  the 
;.‘hape  ׳f  thjt  -hcfer  vhich  r״׳ir.ds  'Or'  that  he  mst  tend  trari  the  ririne; 
if  he  deea  thle,  is  ’anhn-vn  to  t^ois  fell ״ •״an,  ־*he  Shcfar  ®׳"-:nd 


c׳r׳r-jr  tc  rer.ind  ub  n׳t  ■׳r.ly  cf  the  Tala־e  cf  a s־rhcl  hut  of  the  0ייז0י!1153רן 
1׳ז;ל0מ  rent  uncn  each  cf  ue•  h'i־*:h  -ut  syrchol  or  chligati  n,  ve  can  net  prosr 

# 

f?r־  rli:h  cf  ezlst. 

!^8tly,  the  '-׳hefar  calls  up  torether  cn  the  Day  cf  Eene’-hr^rce , It 
tells  n2  that  n״׳t  only  rrrst  l;e  consider  our  carer cnials  c ref’-illy  and  net 
casually  ahrr-t  th^-r  c.3i׳^e  hut,  also,  that  vliaterer  is  part  cf  fudaisr  is 
old  ^ •“-^rerered  and  ■v/rc;’.’£:ht  in  ־,■/isdr'־^  and  ra־*־’^rity,  *heso^'hdren  and 
parents  of  '*^or  I et  o’-re  at  the  ■7ery  he^i^i'-nin j ar^  ״either  nature  nor  vise; 
they  are  lazy  and  indif־^erent . V/isdar  irplies  un:'.er®tandin,״ ; raturity  iT^_ 
plleo  IcncvT  edf׳e,  and.  all  these  are  needed  for  a nroner  Bralu.aticn  of  Judaic 
01)ro  is  not  an  earn/־  f׳:־ith,  ^ is  n״׳t  screthinr  ;;e  can  chanye  tc  fit  our 
c^'nTenieייcc;  ouro  13  a tradition  rooted  in  antituit3r  and  v/e  rust  nerer  Ics 
n1  ^1'.י  of  tl.rt  ”?.!רי׳ס  has  r־׳n׳^'  hefore,  ■ריס־ד־ח  the  falsely”  ralirned  eprl^”  !!י׳-  , 


f'rr׳׳״rp ר ׳!  rvx’  mr-Trenent  v/ere ־־״•־ ׳ ־׳יייי סreci- tive  of  !־׳י  is  fact;  t״יeי?■  vere  — 3a^ 

^ t  ׳ • ״  k ״ 

^ IfJruXjL 

ed  in  Talmud,  ^orah,  History  and  Philosophy•  Am  I,  thcti,  aJ.eo  a laiowi/ng  / 


and  mature  person,  educated  to  understand  the  requirements  and  implicAtlqns 
of  my  faith;  do  I grasp  the  theme  that  a Universal  morality  or  a general- 
Ized  system  cf  ethics  kn^  not  w'^be^^cni^iis^y  the  religion  of  Judaism. 

iYirthermore,  the  sddly  neg^lected  symbols  and  methods  of  observance  within 
the  fratneworlc  of  our  f aith^  are  needed  in  our  day  of  liberalism  as  they  wwre 

necessary  for  the  survival  of  the  group  in  days  gene  by.  Am  I willing  to 

\ 

concede  the  point  that  I am  not  able  to  make  the  laws  which  pertain »to  ray 


.xujjto  ray 
mJ  own  /mag 

* X 


faith  and  that  I,  as  an  Individual  can  not  remake  Judaism  to  fit  myf  own /Imag 

* X 

/ ' - י (T? ׳ / ׳., 


JJMI  mil  MMiimyr  -T1  יו ן 1 1  ■  ■"Y  A!!  cf  ס!=  -ä  + the 

of  the  Shofar  ip  h-it  one  nore  -:rrhol  \׳hich  ti^s  us  tocether  a^d  because  of 

this  ’׳״espagej  it  v/iל-l  heep  us  strong, 

זי1־ו  friends,  this  is  a holyday,  not  a hoיiday.  There  is  no  lauchinp,  or 
;»oklnc  or  drinKinc  to" r old  and  rlnj־  In  the  now';  Tt  ie  a solemn 
occasion  v;hc?»^the  er’phasis  is  ^n ר יreyer  and  roedi'tit'm.  And,  the  purpose  of 
t}-is  P-essare  is  si-ply  to  say  ÄÄ  v;e  can  not  look  i-to  your  heart s,  ^od 
does  see  ai^  hear;and,  ultmateיy  He  v;ill  jud״e^ /et  us  not  abuse  that  .hi.:’ 
has  ־been  c^>Gn  us,  he  it  fre  dop,  tradition  or  the  sattctity  of  this  day.  Re- 
on  this  day  of  Ilemeroh ranee,  th^t  which  has  £0ne  before  and  hear  again 
the  Toice  of  the  Shofar  with  its  pessage  eTefe  new.  €osh  Ilashcno,  the  New 
Year,  is  for  you,  to  pake  of  it  what  you  will;  lift  up  your  Toices  and  he 
united  with  your  fellow  Jews,  give  of  ycurselres  to  Judaism  and,  as  you  oh- 
serve  the  ciistoms  of  our  faith, גלסז י  will  heccm.e  not  only  good,  hut  te±x  tr  Jי 
religious.-־:־^..  Indeed,  we  pray  that  you  viii  he  inscribed  in  the  Book 


of  Life  for  a year  of  health,  9ecיוrity  and  happiness  and  that,  because״- 
+V,״י ד • י ״  ■hn17־׳p-hnld  of  -i-srael  shall  he  ' -^1  .-InT  hlessing  among  the 


of  you,  the  entire  household  of  ■Israel  shall  he 
nations  of  the  v:orld. 

Amen . 


Yriday,  Sept.  27th,  67.,  A.F•  Fehro’w  Tabernacle 


Second  Bay  Ro  CxT  Fash  ono, 


I 


SHE^IINI  ATZERF;S»YISK0R. 

My  friends,  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when,  literally,  a chapter 
is  ended  and  a new  book  is  opened,  ^'onight,  we  begin  with  the  Siznchas 
Torah  celebration:  we  take  the  two  sculls  from  the  Ark  and  from  the  one 
read  the  concluding  verses  of  the  last  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  and, 
from  the  other,  commence  our  reading  of  the  events  which  happened  at  the 
beginning  of  time,  from  the  book  of  Bereshis.  It  is  a regulat  tradition 
we  follow, for  in  Judaism  there  is  the  belief  that  no  one  aspect  of  our 
faith  is  ever  canpletely  and  finally  ended;  that,  as  soon  as  one  part 
has  been  closed,  we  begin  another  thus  to  show  the  unending  traditi  n of 
our  faith.  Hot  only  flo  we  turn  from  the  last  to  the  first  of  the  five 
books  but,  even  more  directly,  we  are  told  that  the  reins  of  leadership 
were  turned  over  from  Moses  to  Joshua.  H is  a sad  and  stirring  moment 
when  Moses  takes  his  leave  of  the  people  to  find  his  eternal  resting  place 
and,  most  assuredly,  the  people  mourned  and  wept  for  their  leader  for 
thirty  dyys.  1>ut,  after  that  time,  life  go®  on:  the  mantle  of  leader- 
ship  is  assumed  by  the  successor  and  the  people  are  content  to  follow  him. 
The  reason  is  quite  visible  for  we  read,  ”And  Joshua  was  full  of  the 
spirit  of  wזi^dom,  for  Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him”,  ”*■his  gesture 
on  the  part  of  Moses  was  sufficient  reason  for  the  people  to  trust  their 
new  guide  and  they  follov/ed  him  and  walked  in  the  way  of  the  Lord’s  comman! 
ment s• 

This  small,  revealing  gesture  on  the  part  of  Moses  is  particularly 
applicable  for  us  today,  caivt-^d  as  v/e  are  e»  those  who  have  ■px  passed 
to  their  eternal  abode•  No  man,  who  leaves  this  earth,  has  ever  failed 
to  place  his  hands  on  another  and,  thereby,  has  given  over  to  a loved 
one  examples  of  guidance,  of  love,  of  devotion  and  dedication  to  an  ideal. 
To  mourn  for  a loved  one  wham  we  have  lost  is  only  right  and  proper  but, 
as  is  shown  in  this  ancient  example,  life  does  go  on  and  the  welfare  of 
a society  is  not  dependent  upon  the  life  of  one  individual.  As  long  as 
there  has  been  seme  teaching,  some  thought  or  ideal  impyla  ted  upon  the 
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heart  and  mind  of  another,  ones  purpose  in  life  is  fulfilled.  It  is  thia 
way  with  all  of  us-^  §j1d  we  can  take  comfort  in  the  thought  thafe  hecause 
our  departed  onej^  has  placed  his  hands  upn  us  and  we  are  imhued  with  the 
spirit  of  his  wisdom  we  are  the  better  and  the  more  noble  because  of  it. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  turn  to  the  work  of  our  congregation 

for  there,  too,  the  task  is  never  ending  and  the  >^ife  of  our  cause  and 
purpose  will  ever  continue  and  flourish.  What  greater  memorial  can  be 
established  ^«r^UB^who  are  yet  among  the  living,  than  to  see  a House  of 
God  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  wisdem  which  is  inherent  in  our  tradition. 
We  labor  and  give  of  ourselves,  we  of  fer  the  beet  within  us  so  that  the 
faith  of  which  we  are  a part  may  not  only  continue  but  be  stren^oiened 
and  unified  in  one  great  holy  fellowship.  One  generation  transmits  its 
values  and  ethics  and  teachings  to  another  out  all  is  centered  about  the 

Synagogue  and  the  worship  of  the  ■^^Iraighty,  In  a very  literal  sense,  at 

our  Hebrew  Tabernacle  we  impart  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  future  and  as  we  teach,  the  hand  of  Moses  is  to  be  sens- 
ed  and  felt  within  the  confines  of  our  Sanctuary,  Leadership  is  to  be 
found  in  one  and  all  of  our  young  people  and  with  the  knov'ledge  of  the 
past  as  an  integral  part  of  them,  they  will  face  the  future  without  fear 
and  hesitation.  Courage,  understanding  and  belief  will  be  their  lot;  a 
truly  inspiring  memorial  of  all  that  has  gone  before  and  a living  s:mbol 
of  all  that  stands  y»׳t־■  before  us^^^l^  «he  years  and  generations  yet  to  come. 
It  is  for  these_  reasons,  then,  that  we  ask  you  to  contribute  to  the  work 
of  our  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation  thus  to  strenjien  our  hands  and  to 
help  us  build  a faith  which  will  see  as  part  of  it  the  v/isdom  of  the  ages 
and  the  encouraging  hands  of  Moses,  The  future  of  our  faith  rests  with 
our  work  and  effort si^nd  while  we  mourn  the  loss  of  our  loved  ones,  their 
deeds  and  acts  of  love  and  devotion  to  our  catise  shall  be  inscribed  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  our  young  ones.  Life  goes  on  and  with  your  help,  we 
shall  follow  in  the  ways  commanded  us  by  Almighty 

Will  the  ushers  please  come  forward,..  -7ך  [pi  S'  ^ 

y!  f ' 


KOHELETH. 


Background 
A Koheleth 

1 ”book  we  have  aseinged  for  trad,  reading  on  this  Sabbath  dur,  Succoe 

2 a8  pointed  out  last  eve,  this  bk  of  scepticism  and  negativism;  all 
the  values  we  hold  dear  are  torn  down  and  destroyed 

3 also,  tried  to  point  out  last  night  that  reason  for  our  reading  this 
bk  is  not  to  take  scept,  unto  ourselves  but  that  we  should  not  have 
blind  faith  and  that  we  should  season  our  belief  with  search  & posi- 
tive  doubting• 

4 only  in  this  manner  can  we  learn  and  profit  & faith  be  strengthened 

Lesson 
A Work 

1 "all  is  vanity;  what  proft  has  man  of  all  his  labor?” 

2 certainly  a devastating  commentary  on  all  we  }jold  dear;  want  to  work 
and  hold  up  employment  as  one  of  cardinal  virtues  of  our  society• 

3 tell  ourselves  that  we  should  apply  ourselves,  hour,  day  and  week; 

yr  in  and  yr  out  so  that  we  can  gain  progress  and  prestige  in  communi 

4 now,  in  Bible  have  very  antithesis  of  this  theory. 

5 answer:  do  not  work  all  the  time;  every  man  needs  some  relaxation, 
some  pleasure,  same  leisure  hours 

6 these  needed  so  that  he  can  devote  his  thoughts  to  other  matters,  jus 
as  important,  matters  of  the  spirit  and  hi^er,  loftier  things  in  lif 

7 the  human  dynamo  of  business  world  whose  sole  interest  is  his  work 
can  never  achieve  lasting  strong  and  warm  relati cnships,  he*s  too  bus 

8 certainly  not  a sympathetic  worker  for  cause  of  justice  and  righteous 
ness 

9 As  Gd  rested  on  7th  day,  so  we  should  cease  our  labors  once  in  while• 
B Progress 

1 ”^hat  which  has  been  is  that  which  shall  be;  that  which  has  been  done 
is  that  which  shall  be  done;  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.״ 

2 again,  this  superficial  attitude  and  we  must  look  below  the  surface 
for  proper  meaning  and  interpretation  of  this  verse 

3 Surely,  there  is  evil  and  ill  in  the  world  and  it  would  be  unrealisti 
to  deny  it;  surely,  this  is  not  proper  spirit  of  Judaismwhich  seems 
and  seeks  to  encounter  life  in  all  its  many  forms  and  ways• 

’ 4 Common  belif  exists  that  man  can*t  chnge  and  that  he  never  learsn 
from  past  expeirience;  that  ”there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun”. 

5  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  very  lives  we  lead  counter  this  belief: 

76  no  two  people  ever  the  same,  no  two  days  hold  out  sune  promises  and 
challenges;  no  two  lives  ever  hold  same  amount  of  potential  and  ful- 
f illment • 

7 it  may  be  that  there  is  little  that  is  new,  but  have  we  e3d1austed  the 
old?  Is  there  not  something  to  do  for  each  of  us,  with  the  breath  of 
Divinity  within  us• 

8 This  is  antedate  to  the  verse  of  the  Preacher  in  this  context• 

C Wisdom 

1 "Por  in  much  wisdom  there  is  vexation;  and  he  that  increaseth  knowl- 
edge,  increaseth  sorrow”• 

2 again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  former  examples,  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  statement  of  the  Preacher• 

3 the  more  we  have  discovered,  the  more  sorrow  and vexation  we  have 
broutht  to  the  children  of  men• 

4 notethe  discovery  of  the  atom  and  its  bombs  and  fall-out  which  de- 
stroys  and  cripples  and  humbles  the  spirit  of  man;  it  has  been  thus 
with  every  discovery  which  man  has  used  for  the  wrong  purposes• 

5 spend  so  much  for  defense,  for  conquest,  for  exploration,  all  with 
the  purpose  icf  in  mind  of  "beating  the  other  fellow  to  it"•  Not  a 
good  or  wholesome  attitude  when  one  considers  the  lives  of  mankind• 


fi  on  the  other  hand,  have  also  done  much  feoalleviate  sorrow  and  suffer- 
^  דוסו ״  nithoiiffh  we  tend  to  forget  this  much  too  frequently. 

7 point^is  that  knowledge  should  not  he  an  end  in  itself  but  a means  to 

a ^olir^canoer.  heart,  other  deeeasea  which  we  are  trying  to  oomuer; 
pJanran^projeots  to  ease  lot  of  man  on  earth  are  part  of  our  eyetem 

9 This  way,  knowledge  will  not  lead  to  sorrow  and  vexation  , 

used  correctly,  will  bring  good  and  health  and  safety  to  all  mankind. 

Conclusion 

^ 1 reason  then  to  read  this  hook  on  this  Sahhath,  spice  ourfaith 

with  the  healthy  scenticism  of  this  Preacher  Koheleth 

2 must  take  advantage  of  the  trends  of  thou^t 

to  iaiow  and  understand  and,  thus,  to  fortify  the  faith  of  our  fath 
Not  blind  faith,  but  reasoned  belief.  ^ . . 

3 as  we  have  tried  to  point  out,  there  is  wisdom  even  in  the  negative 
?eachings  of  this  man,  if  we  only  take  the  trouble  to  search  for  it. 

^ My”friends,\et  us  not  be  turned  aside  from  our  reading  of  this  book 
whether  at  this  season  tx  of  the  year  or  at  other  ־tj^ies.  Knowledge 
belongs  to  us,  to  do  with  it  what  we  will.  Let  us  build  a wholesome, 
strong  faith  so  that  we  may  always  be  able  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
demands  S nertimes  and  places.  Then  our  .aith  will  always  be  dynamic 
and  Judaism  shall  serve  as  a source  of  inspiration  to  all  with  vh  cm  we 

come  into  contact. 

Amen 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Sat.  A.H.,  Shabbos  Choi  Halloed  Succohs;  Oct.  12,  1957 


The  Sceptic  Speaks• 


My  friends.  This  is  the  first  Sahtath  that  we  are  worshipping  togeth- 
er  since  the  Great  Sab^bath.  I>uring  thw  weeks  which  have  past, 01 ־  is  House 
of  God  has  been  filled  with  our  members  and  friends  who  have  praised  the 
Name  of  ^od  in  fellowship  with  other  Jews  •Ours  were  dignified  and  ratrving 
services  where  a mood  of  solemnity,  introspection  or  self  examination  and 
humility  be  fore  God  held  sway•  The  colors  were  changed  to  white  at  that 
time,  the  emphasis  of  the  prayers  was  one  of  moving  search  and  even  the 
music  had  that  touch  of  quietness  which  is  associated  with  the  thoughts  of 
the  heart  on  such  meaningful  and  awe-inspiring  occasions  as  our  most  iolemn 
holydays  of  the  year•  Now,  all  this  has  been  changed•  The  colors,  in 
another  week  will  take  on  a brighter  hue,  the  music  is  more  joyful  and  the 
prayers,  even,  have  about  them  a manner  of  speech  and  sentiment  which  seeks 
to  look  ahead  with  hope  and  pride  rather  than  searching  within•  Not  only 
that,  but  in  connection  with  our  ‘■\1ccoth  holiday,  this  is  a time  for  happi- 
ness  ang  gztety•  The  burdens  have  been  taken  from  our  shoulders,  we  are 
no  longer  plagued  by  guilt  and  knowledge  of  sin;  we  anticipate  the  year  to 
come  with  renewed  resourcefulness  and  gratitude• 

It  is  a problem,  then,  when  we  consider  the  book  which  has  been  assign- 
ed  us  for  reading  on  the  morrow,  the  *^abbath  of  ^iccoth•  Tradition  tells 
us  that  we  are  to  consider  one  of  the  five  Megillohs  to  be  found  in  our 
^ible,  the  little  volume  known  as  Koheleth,  of  Ecclesiastes•  This  b>  ok 
was  written,  to  bhe  best  of  our  knowledge  seme  2100  years  ago  and  it  is  a 
collection  of  anecdotes,  maxims,  bits  of  wisdom  and  advice•  Strange  to 
say,  however,  there  is  nothing  Jewish  about  this  volume  at  all;  much  like 
in  the  Meggiloh  Esther  where  the  ii■  name  of  God  is  not  even  mentioned,  in 
Koheleth,  the  traditional  name  for  God  does  not  appear•  The  emphasis  and 
philoxosophy  is  Greek  and  the  advice  is  negative,  destructive  and  tears 
down  the  most  cherished  beliefs  of  manlcind•  This  is  all  the  more  shocking 
because  tradition  has  assigned  King  Solomon  to  be  the  author  of  this  book; 
a theory  which  is  very  much  in  doubt  but  gained  credence  for  the  author 
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de8criנוea  himself  as  a king  and  speaks  of  the  court  in  which  he  lives. 

But  more  than  this,  why  is  it,  we  might  well  ask  ourselves,  that  the 
rahtis  assigned  the  reading  of  this  hook  atthis  particular  time  of  the 
year;  when  we  should  turn  to  literature  and  sentiments  which  ought  up- 
lift  and  ennoble,  we  are  cast  down  amid  the  words  of  this  cynical  preach- 
er.  So  ahose  to  Rosh  Hashcno  and  Yom  Kippur,  do  we  not  need  words  of 
encouragement,  thoughts  for  the  spirit,  ideas  which  would  bring  peace 
and  harmony  to  the  sbul  of  man?  But,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  despair, 
heartache  and  pessimism  of  an  extreme  order  in  this  book;  ״vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity״,  or,  ״what  profit  is  it  to  man  that  he  gain 
knowledge,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun״.  These  are  seme  of  the 
ideas  presented  for  our  consideration;  the  author  believes  that  injustice 
will  triumph  and  that  the  earthly  pleasures  are  the  greatest  attainment 
after  which  a man  can  strive.  It  is  an  unreasonable  request  which  the 
rabbis  expect  of  us,  that  we  read  this  book  on  the  Sabbath  of  Succoth. 

־^hid  yet,  the  rabbis  were  wiser  than  we;  they  had  their  reasons  and, 
as  usual,  their  consiered  attitude  is  more  wholesome  than  our  quick  and 
hasty  decision.  The  rabbis  agree  that  it  is  good  for  man  to  have  faith, 
they  want  him  to  believe  in  words  of  Torah,  they  hope  that  his  prayers 
and  actions  will  be  attuned  to  the  teachings  of  tradition  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  rabbis  iid  not  care  for  a Jew  to  do  this  blindly.  This 
is  the  lesson  of  these  great  teachers  of  old  in  asking  us  to  read  from 
Koheleth:  yes,  have  faigh  and  believe  with  all  your  heart  but  do  this 
with  great  and  sympathetic  understanding.  Doubts  and  questionings  aie 
both  helpful  and  healthy;  indeed,  a sewrch  for  fundamental  answers  is 
a positive  challenge  for  every  man,  of  whatever  faith.  At  the  same  time, 
the  rabbis  did  not  care  for  us  to  become  cynics  or  sceptics  or  those  who 
rant  and  rave  against  religion  with  the  sneer  born  of  ignorant  sarcasm. 
They  were  ri^t,  as  always.  How  often  have  you  heard  a man  speak  against 
the  uses  of  organized  Religion,  calling  it  an  anesthesia  or  an  opium  for 
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the  great  numbers  of  people•  Have  you  not  heard  people  tell  how  expenieve 

is  membership  in  a congregation  but  they  want  service  at  all  times*  Vhat 

of  those  of  our  fellow  Jews  who  feel  no  need  of  Temple  and  ät tendance  at 

worship  but  when  there  come  to  them  times  of  stress  and  trial,  they  expect 

the  rabbi  to  answer  their  deepest  longings  and  heartache  with  quick  assur 

ance  as  if  one  could  communicate  the  experience  of  Religion  by  a mere  syst- 

em  of  words•  How  many  times  have  you  heard  of  men  speaking  against  our 

faith  and  its  culture  without  having  any  idea  of  our  history  and  tradition* 

^hey  never  read  a book,  refuse  to  study,  express  no  in  erest  in  anything 

connected  wxth  Judaism,  and  yet  they  have  all  the  answers•  ^^hese  are  the 

people  against  whom  the  rabbis  spoke  in  ancient  tirres;  the  book  of  Kohelthe 

is  not  fof  them•  But  we,  in  Judaism,  are  glad  to  answer  ,uestions  and 

to  givd  answers  if  this  is  possible•  Ve  feel  it  is  necesraary  for  us  to 

to  allow  the  questions*  why,  hov/,  shen,  where;  for  our  people  not  only 

should  ask  but  have  the  right  and  privilege  to  do  so•  We  firmly  believe 

that  Judaism  can  stand  the  challenge,  that  we  have  nofehng  j?0  hid€  and  thag 

the  educated  person  can  cope  with  the  problems  presented  in  the  context 

of  his  X aith•  Inquiry  and  positive  search  leads  to  understanding,  to 

knowledge,  to  wisdcm  and  a healthy  attituae  toward  all  we  hold  dear•  Only 

belie  ve 

as  a Jew  has  understanding,  can  he  have  widdom;  only  as  he  has  wisdom  can 
he  define  and  make  judgements;  only  when  the  search  is  satisfied,  can  there 
be  a wholes  erne  Jewry• 

Of  course,  this  is  true  in  every  aspect  of  man*s  existence  on  earth• 
he  is  tought  from  the  very  beginning  certain  uasic  rules  of  behavior  and 
is  called  upon  to  regulate  his  life  and  doings  in  a certain  manner•  "^here 
are  laws  and  mores  in  eveiy  society  and  man  is  expected  to  co  jf orm  but  he 
certainly  has  every  gight  in  the  world  to  ask  questions  and  to  receive 
answers  which  satisfy•  In  our  day  and  age,  particularly,  when  Conformity 
is  so  wide-spread,  it  is  good  to  reemphasize  this  aspect  of  our  faith’s 
teachings*  we  can  be  true  to  our  individuality,  we  can  seek  and  search 
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after  fundamental  tru5hs  for  ^vhen  a man's  mind  is  closed  to  the  progress 
of  present  day  human  society»  he  might  as  veil  he  encased  in  a sound- 
proof»  si^tless  roam•  A man  who  has  ceased  to  inquire  positively»  has 
no  zest  for  living  and  all  his  participation  in  life  is  meaningless  and 
fruitless•  ^his  is  true  in  our  political  life»  as  well  as  in  the  cultural 
advances  seen  in  our  world;  it  is  equally»  or  the  more  so»  true  in  the 
realm  of  a relig.  ous  philosophy  of  existence. 

Take»  for  instance»  the  orthodox  world.  The  man  who  holds  every 
word  of  Talmud  to  he  divine  a d»  thus,  unchangahle  can  do  philosophic 
handsprings  in  order  to  maintain  his  contact  with  the  outside  world  but 
his  usefulness  is  very  much  to  he  doubted,  I recall  that  when  the  Hydro- 
gen  Bohm  explosions  were  first  heard  around  tne  world»  one  of  the  leading 
rahhis  of  the  orthodox  Mid-Vest  Community»  Rahhi  ■»^liezer  Silver  of  Cinci- 
natti»  maintained  that  this  new  force  is  already  mentioned  in  the  1500 
year  old  Talmud,  And»  he  cited  chapter  and  verse.  Veil»  this  may  give 
רן i.וז ן  satisfaction  hut  it  helps  me  veiy  little,  Ve  are  not  living  anymore 
in  a canmunity  which  is  surrounded  hy  ghetto  life  and  the  answer  to  our 
questions  will  not  he  found  in  the  stock  answer  of  the  orthodox  vommunitys 
"es  steht  geschrieben»  it  is  written".  This  is  a far  cfy  from  the  aays 
of  the  rahhis  when  they  assigned  the  reading  of  Koheleth  so  near  to  the 
most  sacred  holydays  on  the  Jewish  calendar.  They  insistedji  ^ven  then  so 
long  ago»  that  a man  should  always  seek  answers  and  that  he  must  find 
his  own  reasons  for  following  the  ways  of  his  faith,  i^earn»  understand 
and  know  of  your  traidition,  satisfy  yourself  as  to  the  validity  of  your 
beliefs»  and  you  will  hd  a better  Jew,  This  was  their  thought  and  the 
rallying  cry  of  their  faith  and  if  we  modersn  would  follow  their  suggest- 
ions  for  a more  informed  Judaism,  we  would»  undoubtedly,  he  the  better 
for  it.  Our  faith»  as  well  as  every  other  ideology  or  ideal  or  philoso- 
pjy  would  do  well  to  heed  the  advice  of  our  ancient  teachers  for  in  their 
words  was  truth  and  a principles  which  will  enrich  us  and  give  us  strength 
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This  matter  of  citing  chapter  and  verse»  rather  than  attempting  to 
give  an  answer»  is  partticularly  evident  when  we  turn  to  the  education  of 
our  children.  All  too  frequently  have  we  heard  parents  tell  their  sons 
and  daughters»  “one  should  not  ask  such  questions".  These  children  want 
to  know»  they  have  the  right  to  expect  an  answer  and  sinply  to  turn  aside 
their  legitimate  claim  for  knowledge  does  more  harm  than  good.  Many 
parents»  unfortunately,  have  had  the  hitter  experience  of  seeing  ^heir 
children  turn  away  from  their  faith  in  rebellion»  for  they  found  that  the 
answers  were  not  forthcoming.  It  mirht  have  been  much  wiser  had  the 
parents  said»  I do  not  know,  rather  than  expressing  the  ignorance  of  their 
blind  belief.  This  is  all  the  more  true  in  our  modern  era  when  our  young 
people  attend  public  school;  there  they  comd  into  contact  with  science» 
with  the  laboratory»  with  experimentation,  vrlth  analysis  and  search  and 
when  they  apply  this  method  to  their  faith»  they  expect  the  same  consi- 
deration  for  their  asnwers  as  they  would r eceive  from  oheir  teachers  in 
school.  These  childran  learn  of  evolution»  they  are  t ought  that  the 
world  is  not  5718  years  old»  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  only  devotional 
literature  in  the  world»  that  others  peoples  think  of  themselves  as  the 
"chosen  people"  much  as  we  do.  Indeed»  tur  claim  that  *^od  revealed  Him- 
self  to  us  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others»  would  be  sharply  disputed  by 
any  intelligent  student  of  comparative  religion.  Then»  they  want  to  knew» 
at  that  point  we  must  be  ready  to  answer»  at  a particular  moment  we  ought 
to  tell  them  the  reasons  for  ourbeliefs  and  ideals.  At  that  point  in 
their  lives  we  can  truly  create  the  type  of  Jew  who  will  be  part  of  his 
faith  not  beoause  he  blindly  belives  but  because  he  rationally  and  in- 
telligently  is  aware  of  the  faith  of  hie  fahters.  We  can  create»  then»  a 
way  of  thought  in  the  young  mind  which  will  stand  it  in  good  stead  not 
only  at  the  moment  of  questioning  and  doubt»  but  for  years  to  come.  There 
is  not  a doubt  in  my  mind  that  an  inquisitive  Jewry  is  more  healthy  and 
meaningful  than  a person  who  believes  simply  because  he  was  told  to  believ 


vi. 


^or  these  reasons,  then,  the  reading  of  Koheleth  is  not  only  necessary 
hut  vital  at  this  time  of  the  year•  Yes,  his  philosophy  is  negative  and 
it  does  tear  down  some  of  our  basic  beliefs  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
questions  raised  in  our  minds  are  provocative•  They  serve  their  purpose, 
as  will  the  reading  of  this  book  so  near  to  Ycm  Kippur,  if  it  send  us  back 
to  learn  and  read  and,  finally,  to  know  and  understand•  The  rabbis  Were 
wiser  than  we;  blind  faith  is  not  enou^  to  meet  the  tests  of  a modern  day 
but  let  us  seek  and  search  and  through  wisdom  we  shall  be  at  peace• 

My  friends,  if  w e learn  this  lesson  from  the  reading  of  Koheleth,  from 
the  words  of  the  Sceptic,  not  only  shall  we  be  the  better  for  it  but  our 
holydays  xhall  have  added  meaning•  ¥e  do  believe  and  we  are  proud  of  our 
Judaism  but  blindness  and  narrowness  will  neverbuild  a strong  and  lasting 
faith•  Let  us  not  relinquish  the  search,  let  us  answer  the  questions  of 
our  youth,  both  at  home  and  xn  the  school,  and  we  shall  learn  to  appre- 
date  the  senximen  s of  the  Preacher;  that,  while  there  is  nothing  new 
under  thesun,  we  have  not  yet  discovered  and  explored  all  the  old  before 
cur  eyes•  With  quiet  confidence  and  abiding  mrr  faith,  we  believe  that 
oursearch  will  be  rewarded•  This  is  our  hope,  our  dream  and  our  prayer• 
Amen• 

hebrew  Tabernacle,  Sabbos  Choi  ־^amoed  ^ccoth,  Oct•  11,  1957;  Frid•  eve• 
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BLITTER  OR  THE  STARS. 


introduction 

^ 0pÄ״ity  to  discues  yesterday  the  fragile  and  frail  hooth  ■ 

2 remanded  ue  of ״ ״r  Jonrneylnge  inv  ilderneee;  of  ■ 

the  transient  aנוodes  of  our  pomething  over  our  beads,  a place  ■ 

5 the  idea  was.  ״"ly•  forthnSon  of  the  ni^t.  ■ 

where  we  can  sleep  in  pnace  1 ox  h 

® our  day.  Suocohe  are  huilt  meetly  outside,  wheterer  oonditicne  | 

allow  ^ ־hnntbp  for  the  prescribed  period  H 

2 real  orthodox  Jews  necessity  is  moved  into  it.  ■ 

of  eight  days;  every  'household  neces.^y^  traditim  , ■ 

^ ?ä’roy״“etilÄn  in  ordet  to  allow  the  ־tare  to  ehine  through.  ■ 

Lesson  ■ 

A the  Stars  1«  ״bvious  in  that  they  are  to  remind  us  of  ■ 

1 while  lesson  of  stars  is  serve  a useful  purpose  ■ 

our  former  wanderings,  ® ® on  earth  but  that  the  glimmer  ■ 

2 not  only  our  transient  and  hasty  stay  on  ear  - 

of  li^t  be  part  of  our  ^■ives  also.  onenings  of  the  roofs  that  ■ 

3 the  lesson  is  to  be  ®®®״  the  li|ht  of  our  love,  per- I 

in  our  homes  there  should  be  s^e  1 attitude  not  only  towar<■ 

rofe“hr1ile1n"taf  A.S^e^Cut  all  th״ ״ ־־־h  vtoom  we  come  into  coni 

tact.  M 

•D  a little  light  t־hp  light  of  the  stare 1 י  oul<* 

1 in  conjunction  with  the  our  personalities  should  illumiii 

enter  our  homes  Just  as  the  light  01  our  p ן 

2 sol  “'־”Ätand  that  a small  li^t.  in  intense  uarlmess.  will  I 

be* seen  at  great  distances.  individuals,  can  do  a grt  | 

3 this  comes  to  teach  the  + and*help  and  satisfaction  to  otheJ 

deal  no  bring  a “®^!״^®  f long  צ there  is  a little  ray  of! 

" ;jggrre״h4״?Lrthe%1roi";״rterrlr  and  despair  of  utter  dark- 
ness  and  night  is  dispelled. 

C hiehgt  of  stars  -roo-f  teaches  that  while  the  stars  are  far 

" lrove":־r2n:?tS״a??f  being,  we  can  nevertheless  see 

them  and  appreciate their  ״ faith:  we  can  sense  and 

2 likewise,  in  other  realms  of  areas  of  our our x aith  is 

feel  and  believe  י ®e  can  touch  with  our  hands, 

not  something  concrete  ®.,  . idea  "can  not  see  my  face"  but,  ״til. 

3 the  Torah  portion  spoke  of  this  idea  undeniable  xact.  Like■ 

the  presence  of  ^ in  the  J human  being:  love,  decency, 

?rrendsSp'are״f1rSL«n  a^d^untouchahle  hut.  »־vertheless.  real. 

Conclusi on 

A ״ummary  ־ י v,  י -!  r-v,+  n-f  stars  in  Succoh  bring  to  mind 

1 these  are  points  licht  of  Gds  spirit  which  dwells  m 

2 there  should  be  light  within  Is,  light  ot  txus  ״p! 

3 thaf  a^n־?״  ligM  oomiug  from  one  hu^n  being  tow.  another,  will 

go  along  way  and  will  ^6^.נ“גז1-נ  his  ar  ^s  *touch 

4 that  light  and  goodness  are  ^^eal.  altho  gn^no^^^^  belief  and  the 

= Ä־yjS®wffä^®w§®iaf  d50"?t^s^rve  'this  ho?^.  Le^be  l^._th־^^ 


"/,ץ • 
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5 Indeed,  the  etrict  orthodox  community  is  losing  ground  on  every  front 
hec•  of  its  stubborn  attitude  to  reconcile  its  ancient  tradition  with 

modern  developments•  /!־  Ja  »«*7׳־  • 

6 A faith,  or  an  ideal,  philo,  or  principle  can  01ע)ל  survive  if  it  meets 

the  test  of  every  new  age 

7 the  thought  that  orthodox  Jewry  today  still  prays;» for  restoration  of 
the  bloody  sacrifices '׳*©f  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  is  not  only  silly 
but  certainly  out  of  step  with  modem  times  and  demands• 

C Children  rj״v 

1 Had  same  »tt-^ijiu!^  once  upon  time  with  the  children;  whenever  they  ask- 
ed  deep  and  searching  questions,  answer  was  "don^t  ask"• 

2 have  found,  scmetimes  by  bitter  experience,  that  this  does  not  v/ork  ir 
practice,  particularly  today  when  the  children  are  in  public  schools• 

3 they  learn  that  there  is  such  a thing 'as  Science,  evolution,  develop- 

ment  and  that  some  of  our  most  cherished  beliefs  are  no  more  than 

folk  tales  which  have  have  their  parallels  in  others  faiths  too• 

4 diildren  learn  that  world  is  not  5718  yrs•  old;  that  Bible  is  not  oril  j! 
devotional  lit•  in  world;  that  other  peoples  thank  they  are  "chosen 
people"  much  as  we  do;  that  other  faiths  believe  that  Gd  reveHiaed  Him- 

, self  to  them,  much  as ,we  do• 

5ץי ' י  this  can  be  a terrible  shock  to  yoi^  mind  and,  then,  simply  to  cast 

aside  his  new-found  wisdom  and  dwölöt:»' by  saying  "one  does  not  ask 
4-3^  such  questions"  will  not  only  not  solve  his  porblems  but  will  create 
.Üä•«׳"  a great  deal  of  hardship  and  distress  in  the  mind  of  the  young• 

6 If  an  adult  truly  knows  and  believes  in  his  faith,  he  can  counter  the 
questions  projected  by  the  ways,  of  life  and  he  can  survive  the  test, 
as  can  the  ideology  he  is  defenJtng• 

7 but,  a person  must  first  know  and  understand,  appreciate  and  have  ־he 
wisdom  before  he  can  cope  with  the  problems  of  a modern  v/ay  of  life• 

Conclusion 
A Symmary 

1 for  these  reasons,  and  many  more,  the  reading  of  Koheleth  is  appro- 

?riate  at  this  season  of  the  year• 
es,  his  philo•  is  negative  and  he  does  v/reak  havoc  with  seme  of  our 
most  cherished  beliefs  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  questions  and  doubts 
he  raises  in  our  minds  are  healthy,  provocative  and  they  serve  their 
purpose,  if  they  send  us  back  to  learn  and  search  and,  final3y,  to 
know•^׳ 

3 As  the  rabbis  so  wisely  maintained,  a blind  faith  is  not  enough;  bett- 
er  to  question  and  doubt  positively  fb  r we  are  convinced  that  Judaism 
can  meet  the  test• 

B Concluding  Sentence• 

My  friends,  if  we  learn  this  lesson  from  the  reading  of  Koheltth,  not 
only  shall  we  be  the  better  for  it  but  the  holydays  now  completed  will 
have, had  extr.  meaning  for  all  of  us•  Ve  do  believe  and  we  are  proud  of 
being  Jews  but  blindness  and  narrow^ness  and  prejudice  for  ourselves, to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others  ;will  neber  build  a strong  faith•  Let  us  ׳K/ort' 
H©v©g  relinquish  the  search,  let  us  answer  the  questions  of  our  children 
both  at  home  and  in  the  school  and,  finally,  we  shall  learn  to  appreciate 
the  wisdean  of  the  Preacher:  that,  while  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  we  have  not  yet  discovered  and  explored  all  that  is  before  our  e3׳^es• 
With  quiet  confidence  and  abiding  faith  our  search  will  be  rewarded• 
This  is  our  hope,  our  dream  and  our  prayer•  Amen• 
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THE  SCEPTIC  SPEAKS. 

Background 

A Different  setting 

1 had  great  deal  of  Temple  in  iast  weeks,  peo 


r 

'■t 


1 had  great  deal  of  Temple  in  iast  weeks,  people  fjJ-Xgd  H,  of  Gd. 

2 mood  of  solemnity,  introspecti^and  humility;  all  in  white 

3 now  h^e  jüff.  miod:  colors  h!Sä4^  hee«  changed;  emphasis  of  prayerfe  / 

is  have  joy  and  festivity  not  only  in  connection  with 

the  Sahbath  hut  with  Succoth 

4 seems  as  if  the  guilt  has  been  lifted  off  shoulders;  ready  to  re- 

joice  in  the  Succoth  festival;  • 

Paradox  ^yo/o  ?»י״/׳ז  -*>>e 

1 on  this  Sabbath,  assigned  reading  of  one  of  five  Meg•  in  ■Bible: 
Koheleth,  Ecclesiastes,  ”Preacher”• 

2 fascinating  book  written  c•  2100  yrs•  ago,  usually  ascribed  to 

Solomon  cajlx.  , 

,3  emphasis  is  Grdek  in  outlook  and  philosophy:  cynical,  negative, 

4 nothing  Jewish  about  it;  traditi  nal  Hebrew  name  for  Gd  not  "to 
be  found  in  it,  much  like  name  of  Gd  does  not  appear  at  all  in 
Meg•  read  at  Purim  :time:  Esther• 

5 a collection  of  maxims,  illustrations,  anecdotes  & advice  which 
is  almost  shocking  in  its  negative  attitude  embraced 

6 "All  is  vanity”,  injustice  will  triumph,  pleasure  is  best  thing 
in  life,  ”nothing  new  under  the  sun״• 

7 Paradox  is  not  only  that  rabbis  included  such  a book  in  the  ■^ible 
but  that  this  type  of  philosophy  is  assigned  us  for  reading  so 
close  to  the  major  Holydays  of  the  Jewish  calendar• 


M■ 


UJ.D  I^.H  V'j.  ÄC.  . 

ordinarily, ׳^one  woi^i  search  for  devotional  lit•,  spiritual  words 
of  advice,  something  for  man  to  believe,  for  serenity  and  peacet 


Lesson 
A Rabbis 
1,  ord 


But,  rabbis  were  much  smarter  than  we;  included  this  book  and  ^ 
assigned  it  for  reading  for  very  specific  purpose 


a good  for  man  to  believe  in  Torah,  have  faith,  etc•  but  not  for 
man  to  do  this  blindly 

b cynicism  is  not  good  and  neither  is  a sacrastic  attitude  but, 
c doubt  and  questioning  is  helpful  and  healthy;  questioning  will 
lead  to  a positive  acceptance  rather  than  blind  faith• 
d Rabbis  believed  that  Judaism  could  stand  test  of  positive  in- 
quiry;  not  manji  •other  religi^^ns  would  riak  such  a challenge• 

3 Late  Rabbi  Leo  Baeck^t'.Religi cns  of  answers ,};Rel/  of  questions 

4 Thus,  see  point  of  rabbis*  lesson:  on  holyaays  talk  of  self  and  un- 
swerving  faith  in  Judaism;  but,  also,  a time  for  debate  and  search 

5 This  leads  to  true  understanding,  to  knowledge,  wisdom  and  a healthy 
attitude  toward  that  we  hold  dear•  Only  as  underst • , can^Delieve; 
only  as' widdcm  ,can  defind  and  make  judgements;  only  when  searchjis 
satisfied,  can  here  be  a wholesome  Jewry• 

Orthodox  point  of  view 

1 this  is  a far  cry  to  interpretation  of  Orthodoxy  and  way  they  approa« 
problems  of  Rel•  even  in  our  day• 

2 there  is  no  room  for  questioning  and  every  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
phrase  ”es  steht  geschrieben”,  ”it  is  written”j^L ^his  attitude  not 
only  discourages  healthy  inquiry  but  xm  mickes''crusele8s,  f or.  the 
answers  to  problems  of  the  world  are  already  to  be  found  in  ־^orah 
and  Talmud• 

3 V/hile  this  may  have  been  correct  attitude  hundreds  of  years  ago  vnen 
Jew•  comunity  had  to  think  alike  in  order  to  survive  the  assaults 
upon  it,  the  modern  world  presents  a far  different  picture• 

4 The  Jew•  world  is  not  longer  contained  in  the  ghtetto  life  of  former 
days  but  ranges  over  the  entire  world  and  wh-le  Talmud  is  grt  book 
it  could  not  anticipate  developments  over  last  thousand  years• 
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SYHPATHETIC  UiaDERSTANDING. 

My  friends,  on  this  day  of  Yom  Kippu*  when  the  Uniyersal  hopes  and 


dreams  of  Jews  are  turned  toward  their  rerered  tradition,  for  Just  a few 
moments  I would  like  to  turn  to  the  dynamic  yS^s^ime  of  one  of  the  great 
Obrtstisna  of  this  century.  Clergyman,  missionary,  doctor,  philosopher. 


musician  and  theologian.  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer's  Nobel  Peace  Prize  was 
but  an  anti-climax  to  the  life  he  lires  each  and  erery  day•  Dr.  Schweitzer 
is  a great  Christian  but,  more  than  that,  he  is  one  of  the  truly  great  men 
of  our  generation;  a personality  who  has  inspired  cout/^ess  thousands  to 
imitate  his  powerful  work  in  behalf  of  the  masses  of  underpririleged  ^dri-eh 
reside  in  erery  corner  of  our  world•  This  medical  missionary  is  also  an 
author  and,  screral  years  ago,  one  of  his  most  profound  books  was  trans- 
lated  into  English  and,  thu3,A accesible  to  us  here  in  the  United  States• 

His  book  was  called,  "Out  of  my  Life  and  Thought",  a type  of  autobiography 
where  he  detl^ls  his  life  and  dreams  and  airentures  almost  up  to  recent 
times•  This  rolume  is  truly  fascinating  and  allows  us  an  insight  into  a 
person  who  is  so  fine,  so  noble  and  so  upright  that  merely  to  read  hi■ 
words  uplifts  and  ennoblds  the  human  being,  •^d  yet,  this  man  was  once 
faced  with  the  problem  we  all  encounter;  he  had  a certain  idea,  a specific 
way  of  life  vhidi  he  wished  to  adrocate  and,  yet,  he  could  not  find  the 
proper  phrase,  that  certain  choice  of  words,  which  would  characterize  his 
inmost  thoughts  and  feelings•  He  writes,  "Lost  in  thought  I sat  on  the 
deck  of  the  barge,  struggling  to  find  the  elementary  and  unirersal  concept- 
ion  of  the  ethical  which  I had  not  discorered  in  any  philosophy•  Sheet 
after  sheet  I corered  with  disconnected  sentences,  meftely  to  keep  myself 
concenVtated  on  the  problem•  Lat©  on  the  third  day,  at  the  Tery  moment  of 
the  sunset,  there  flashed  through  my  mind,  unforseen  and  unsought,  the 
phrase  'Rererence  for  Life'•  The  i^ron  door  had  yielded;  the  path  in  the 
thicket  had  become  Tisible"•  I believe  I need  not  add  that  this  phrase 
has  become  one  of  the  most  well-known  and  most  widely  accepted  statements 


5 Of  tne 
a/ 


of  fundamental  t«*th  ever  to  find  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  all  humanity• 


ii• 


“ReTerence  for  life"  has»  truly,  become  the  symbolk  of  a way  of  life  which 
eeelcs  to  further  the  lot  of  man  90  that  he  may  dwell  in  health  and  safety, 
Ve  cite  this  phrase  and  the  work  of  this  man  atjthis  solemn  moment 
for  we  too  need  to  search  for  such  a workable  ideal.  Religion  is  not  some- 
thing  which  is  afar  off,  it  is  not  a magical  spell  cast  orer  its  adherants, 
nor  is  true  faith  composed  of  a series  of  sentimantal  biblical  rerses  which 
speak  of  man  in  the  most  endearing ^rms.  Religion,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
offer  a challenge  to  man  from  which  he  can  nerer  retreat!  man  must  be  so 
stiaulftted  that  his  entire  life  be  deroted  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  one, 
]^t93s14M0  and  yet  workable  ideal.  It  need  be  a word  or  phrase  or  thought 
which  a man  can  always  keep  before  him  in  erery  situation  that  cone  s to  him 
in  the  course  of  a lifetime;^ it  must  be  a concept  which  is  not  only  workabl 
but  lirable,  lufliile  Dr.  Schweitzer  has  suggested  "Rererence  for  Life"  for 
himself  and  his  type  of  work,  may  I suggest  to  you  two  wosds  whiai,  I be- 
liere  mirror  more  adequately  the  continued  experience  of  ones  dai ly ן!! it rir- 
ings.  The  words,  "sympathetic  understanding",  appear  to  hbld  all  the  joys 
and  blessings  \d1ich  are  needed  for  ones  contact  and  relationship  with  ones 
fellow  man;  sympathetic  understanding,  applied  to  the  situations  of  life 
in  erery  conceirable  manner,  might  well  transform  this  belligerent  and  hurt 
laujaastty  into  a more  calm,  more  peaceful  and  more  charitj^able  Ve 

might  add,  that  whether  tiiis  combination  of  words,  or  their  interpretation, 
is  original  or  not  is  completely  and  t^lly  irre^ekant  at  this  point!  it  is 
important,  howerer,  to  underhand  that  it  is  a concept  which  is  not  too  lof- 
ty  for  any  htiman  beings  tfest  'it  is  attainable  a n m 1 1. ♦Jti - 
uinri  e Tsry  one,  uf  us  aud׳^^  laytly , that  it  has  the  power  and  the  beauty  of 
a philosopj^y  of  life  which  may  be  kept  in  the  foreground  of  our  bcfeagB  each 


by  Almighty  God,  Consequently,  thereby  we 


day  granted  unto  us 


shall  fulfill  one  of  the  primary  obligations  ccmmanded  us  by  our  faith:  to 
lire  an  ethical  and  moral  life,  in  conjunction  >jith  the  ceremonials,  ob- 


servances  and  t^adtions  which  are  so  a part  of  our  Jewish  heritage. 


iii. 


It  18  the  fulfillment  of  the  words  of  the  pro^iet  Isaiah,  vh  ose  message  was 
so  strikingly  revealed  to  us  this  morning  in  our  Haftorah  portion*  “Is  not 
this  the  fast  that  I have  chosen?  To  loosotci^^e  letters  of  wickedness,  and  to 
let  the  oppressed  go  free?  Is  mdt  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry, 
and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out,  into  thy  house?  %en  thou 
seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him,  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from 
thine  own  flesh,  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning  and  thy 

ri^teousnesB  shall  ho  before  thee;  then  shalt  thou  call  and  the  Lord  will 
answer;  thou  ihalt  cfy,  and  the  Lord  will  say.  Here  I am.״  (Isa.  58) 

My  friends,  the  concept  of  ״sympathetic  understanding”  is  not  an  easy 
one;  ahd,  althou^  we  may  think  that  we  can  sense  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  in  a thousand  different  drajiß»  every  day,  we^ehow  our  insufficiency 
in  our  dealings  with  our  fellow  men.  We  consider  ״understanding״  to  be  sy- 
nonymous  with  ״knowing";  we  equate  "sympathy"  with  ״comforting"  • The  ideal 
of  ״sympathetic  understanding",  which  we  wish  to  eכcplore  this  sacred  day,  is 
far  removed  from  these  element^y  definitions.  Take  for  instance,  a prob- 
imn  which  is  facinjc  our  city  in  almost  every  ״aiia  uIL-iMt״ residential  neigh- 


lem  which  is  facing  our  city  in  almost  every  !יון•  iiT  ״ ויךך וresidential  neigh- 
borhood^.  Blockי,^  by  block,  with  everj(^  increasing  facility,  new  and  special 
groups  of  religious  and  national  elements  are  moving  into  1^11׳  general  neigh- 
borhood<^  From  a life,  lived  among  our  own  kind  with  whom  we  have  a cemmon 
historyt  iDaokgraund  and  unde rst and ing,  we  are  thrust  into  a re* 

lationship  vdth  peoples  of  all  colors  and  faiths.  We  walk  down  the  street 
and  see  new  ways  of  life,  new  concepts,  new  faces;  we  hear  a new  language 
and  feel  ourselves  confronted  by  customs  and  mannerisms  vhich  are  far  diff- 
erent  from  what  we  have  always  held  dear.  Ve  who  are  rooted  in  our  culture 

orientation  became  upset, yivalues  are  Changing,  the  face^"  of  streets  onfie 

11 

familiar  are  being  altered#  s/e  ara־■ ׳afraid — ©#׳•  an  encoi^ter  with  thffBe  ^ 
/vjWkx  lM  U/A  oou/  t ^«V/ ' ^ 

WanoUieT  origin  because  nof-our  ״inability  te^e^pa  with  the  pr^blema  pres4?ftted 

ta  us  in  Sudden)({ly,  the  nei^borhood  is  no  longer  "safe"  and 

vhile  consciously  we  understand  all  the  superficial  aspects  of  the  matter 
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we  are  rarely  mored  to  eympathlze  with  the  lot  of  those  whom  we  are  quick 
to  condemn.  People  of  whco  we  know  neit  to  nothing,  are  desotihed  as  lazy, 
dirty,  illiterate  and  a blot  on  the  neighborhood  which  was  once  our  pride 
and  Joy.  Indeed,  we  form  opinions  and  think  that  we  Judge  objectirely  but, 
in  truth,  we  hare  not  oared  to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  those  we 
are  quick  to  malign.  Hare  we  sympathetically  tried  to  discorer  what  moti- 
Tates  these  people,  what  are  their  hopes  and  dreams  and  longing.5  hare  we 
thought  to  shake  or  feel  with  them  the  huge  dissapointments  which  must  be 
part  of  a man  vho  was  promised  so  much  in  America  and  has  f 0und_s0J^le. 
Vm  when  our  i»xes  rise,  we  grumble  and  complal^t.J?eaayr  freely,  to 
share  in  the  building  of  more  schocls^^mpxe-flaygrounds,  more  hous^ing  de- 
relopments  and  more  ;^derstand  but  we  do  not  s:.׳mpathi*־; 

we  know  but  we  do  not  feel;  we  are  objeotire  but  vdthout  mercy  or  tender- 
ness.,־;.,  witbM^Si״,  we  evaluate  on  the  basis  of  our  own  likes  or  di, 
likes  rather  ths^^^^pathetically  ^vtivated  by  a sincere  desire  to  help 
those  in  need.  Sym^thy  AHD  Understanding  are  the  keys  to  decent  human 

relationships• 

Think,  again,  of  the  man  who  drunkenly  reels  down  the  street  or  who 
staggers  his  way  through  a crowded  subway  train.  We  have  all  met  this  nan 
and  we  have  all  been  aghast  by  the  foulness  of  his  breath,  the  choice  of 
language,  and  his  ccmplete  inability  to  maintain  his  equilibrium.  Indeed 
we  understand  that  the  man  is  not  in  possession  of  all  his  critical  faoul 
ties  and,  certainly,  that  this  picture  of  a man  degrades.  But  we  do  not 
understand  sympathetically  for  all  we  really 

mored  from  our  presence*  take  him  away  from  us,  we  du  uot  w-iiL  tu  Liii 

"-־י»״״־ י 

cleanliness  and  heauty  of  a life  with out ^misery,  heartache  and  hurt•  A 
man  does  not  make  a spectacle  of  himself  simply  for  the  fun  of  it;  a man 
is  iacbe^  a CGtnplex  creature  whose  hasic  needs  and  emotions  are  often  hid- 
den  from  the  arerage  onlooker•  V/ho  is  really  concerned  with  the  lot  of 


T• 
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this  man,  who  cares  to  Icnow  of  all  his  trials  and  trihulati 0ns,  vho  is  in- 
tereated  enou^  to  contritute  aid  and  energy  and  time  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  those  who  totter  W the  brink  of  human  obliviin?  Only  the  person  who 
is  sympathetic,  who  senses  and  feel^^aifd  cfies  out  to  the  lost  soul  with  all 
the  sincerity  and  tenderness  at  his  caramand,  can- approach  the-prablam 

. ׳ ־ - ן .-הד •..«.^ 1 ■- 5—־דזי י 

^uodcrstaBdliig  ttml-will  help  and-gehaliXlXtate»  ן Only  the  person  who,  in 

L. 

every  encounter,  seeks  below  the  surface,  who  is  not  content  with  the  supei 


ficialities  of  ma*  r dress  and  manner j|1i sms,  will  be  able  to  share  in  a perf 
on*s  longings  and  hidden  dreams  of  great  accomplishment This  applies  not 
only  to  the  common  occurence  I have  cited, but  tp  all  of  us  in  our  dealings 
withour  fellow  man•  V/hat^lurk^  behind  the/»8a4^ty  of  a neighbor,  what  fears 
and  tensions  and  anxieties  are  uppermost  in  the  gloomy  or  moody  friend,  how 
can  the  past  have  affected  the  person  with  vdicm  we  deal  in  the  present•  Un• 
derttanding  is  not  enou^  by  any  means;  sympathy  must  accompany  ««־  every 
moment  so  that  a comm’anity  of  interest  iaf  established  and,  out  of  the  ful- 
ness  of  the  heart , <\ cam  two  human  beings^merge  their  common  cause  for  a 
suitable  and  fitting  place  on  earth• 

Ycm  Kippur,  by  the  sheer  power  and  strength  of  its  significance,  leads 
us  back  to  religion•  Religion  also  needs  more  than  understanding  for  while 
we  may  be  familiar  with,  or  know  of,  our  culture,  history,  customs  and  tra- 
ditions,  this  does  not  mean  that  ,a  !serson  is  sympathetically  inclined  tow- 
ard  his  religious  1®  rsnaaion•  A faifth  must  be  felt  and  experienced 

and  lived  for  it  to  make  any  lasting  impression;  a religion  can  never  be 

,-»eiiCained  lii  dates  and  bsti^s  as  if  it  were  an  imprisoned  belief  existing 

־iW-  ׳•  . "J ׳ ׳ 

between;^ alternate  c oT^nandment s j Tit±a  thou  shalt  dזb,  and  thi^  tpu  shalt  not־ 

4«־•  Religion  is  more  than  understanding;  it  is  a sense  of  awe  and  reverend 

which  can  never  be  characterized  by  words•  Religion  is  the  feeling  that 


there  is  greatness  in  the  world  and  tliat  t.,^he re  is  potential  in  man•  Reli- 


\ 
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gion  is  tÄset  knowledge  of  a mystery  in  the  Universe  vdiich  although  not 
understood  can  still  be  appreciated,  felt  and  sensed•  It  is  only  in  this 


Ti• 

larger  context  that  a faith,  any  faith,  can  hare  real  meaning  for  a man  ׳ 
anA  ![he  process  of  simple  und  er  expanding  without  a sense  of  the  larger  aware  I 
ness  of  God*s  great  handiwork  depriTes  Religi  n of  its  most  w ssential  and 
most  meaningful  content•  Rudolf  Ofto,  the  great  german  theologian  and  phi- 

ft 

losopher,  phrased  it  as  the  •'iiysterium  tremend^um",  the  tremendeous  myster- 
ious  and  he,  aptly,  called  his  ^)ook  ״The  Idea  of  the  Holy״•  He  understood 
the  concrete  manifestations  of  Religi  cn  hut  he  also  felt  the  abstract  dyna- 
mics  which  lift  a faith  from  the  realm  of  primitire  magic  to  an  ideal  which 
worships  Almighty  God• 

This  day  of  Atonement,  then,  signals  the  end  of  our  holyday  period• 
Cleansed  and  refreshed  in  spirit,  released  of  oppresire  guilt,  we  are  ready 
to  enter  once  again  the  society  of  men,  to  start  life  anew  feo  fashion  for 
ourselTes  a finer  way  of  life  in  relation  to  all  other  earthly  creatures• 
״Sympathetic  Understanding”  ou^t  to  he  our  guide  and  banner  of  truth;  Un- 
derstanding  of  that  which  motiTates  a man.  Sympathy  in  terms  of  tenderness 
and  interest  80  that  we  might  begin  to  share  and  appreciate  that  which  re- 
sides  in  the  heart  of  erery  human  being•  Let  us  build  a fellowship  out  of 
the  fulness  of  our  hearts,  s■»  that  the-״lri^r“־^ed,  thou^t־־a11d  aotic»  of 

sjeaningfal  to  each  of־«»»  ^et  us  » rge 
sympathy  and  understanding  so  that,  by  virtue  of  tlise  two  concepts,  the 
man  next  door,  or  the  one  who  lives  in  the  circle  of  our  loved  ones,  might 
cease  to  be  a stranger  and  enter  our  hearts  as  a friend/•  This  is  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  and  this  is  the  fast  which  j|e  has  01  osen:  to  extend 
sympathy  and  understanding,  t^st  and  interest,  fellowship  and  harmony  to 
every  child  of  God•  Sympathetic  Understanding  is  not  an  easy  way  of  life; 
it  is  a challenge  and  an  opportunity•  And,  because  it  is  workable  and  live 
able,  it  shall  gain  us  strength,  courage  and  idealism;  with  it,  we  shall 
call  and  the  Lord  will  answer, |^e  shall  cry,  and  He  will  say:  Here  I am^ 


•Amen• 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Yam  Kippur,  Sat•,  *»?!!•Oct•  4,  1957 
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THINGS  TO  DO. 

✓ 

My  friends.  On  this  our  most  aaored  ere  within  the  frameworlc  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  we  must  attempt  to  find  an  answer  to  the  most  basic  and, 
also,  most  formidable  question  erer  to  confront  ak^human  bein|?t־  what  atre 
we  here  for?  It  is  the  question  which  must  be  faced  by  all  men,  be  they 
Gentile  or  Jew  or^another  religious  persuasion.  Vhat  are  we  here  for,  or, 
what  is  the  purpose  of  man’s  life^ is  a thought  with  infinite  possibilities 
and  only  as  we  dotimine—^e  oon■־! der 'this  question  can  we  come  to  the 
point  of  stating: /»I  know  my  purpose  in  life  and,  knowing  it,  I shall  try 
to  achieTe  the  goal  placed  before  me.  At  the  Conrention  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations,  held  in  Toronto  in  April  of  this  year,  this 

f* 

problem  was  also  brought  to  the  fore  and  was  handled  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  able  young  men  in  the  rabbinate  today,  Rabbi  Budley  Weinberg 
of  Milwaukee.  It  was  he  ^dio  took  the  task  in  hand  and,  from  the  rery  be- 
ginning,  startled  us  by  explaining  that  not  all  mentor  all  religious  group- 
ings,  sou^t  basically  the  •game  thi-ng  in  life.  We  are  all  80  saturated 
by^our  Jewish  point  of  Tiew ythat  we  deem  it  natural  that  a man  would  want 
to  bring  some  measure  of  good  and  wholes omeness  to  his  society  and  loTed 
ones;  that,  essentially,  the  human  being  would  wish  no  more  than  to  liTe 
by  the  words  of  the  prophet  Micah:  What  does  the  Lord  require  of  thee?  On* 
ly  to  do  Justly,  to  loTe  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  th^  G^od*  And, 
yet,  if  we  explore  the  major  reliifious  segments  which  are  part  of  our  worl< 
today  we  will  find,  with  amazement,  that  these  quasi-essential  dogmas  of 
our  belief  are  hardly  shared  by  the  faiths  of  other  peoples,  notably  the 
Eastern  and  Christian  theologies.  In  fact,  these  or  :lent  at  ions  are 

SO  different  and  direrse  from  one  another ;vthat  they  deserve  special  men- 


tion on  this  most  holy  eve;  the  more  8 0^  in  order  to  highlight  for  «11  mf  - 
:^ß^the  very  nature  and  concept  of  Judaism.  In  a very  special  sense,  the 
question  "What  are  we  here  for#  can  be  answered  adequately  and  positively 
only  by  us  as  Jews;  and  we  say  this  without  the  preconceived  notion  that 
we  are  better  than  aräHL  others,  or  without  the  prejudicial  point  of  view 


ii• 


that,  ■being  Jews,  the  future  or  salTation  of  the  world  reste  largely  upon 
our  ahouldere  or  is  dependent  upon  the  work  of  our  hands• 

Of  the  three  major  religious  traditions  to  ־be  found  in  our  world,  we 
westerners  know  all  too  little  about  the  thoughts  which  permeate  the  mindjrf׳ 
of  the  East.  The  Oriental  religion  may  be  characterized  by  the  phrase,  a 
detachment  from  the  life  as  it  is  lired  here  and  now•  The  traralogues  and 
magazines  hare  Justly  shown  us  that  the  hero  of  the  East  4s  not  the  dynamic 
worker  who  stands  with  both  feet  firmly  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  life 
of  his  community  but  the  beggar־־ priest , whose  only  possessions  are  a staff, 
a loin  cloth  and  a bowl  into  which  the  good  and  charitable  Easterners  drop 
the  food  which  will  sustcdn  him  from  morning  till  night,  ^heir  goal  is 
Nirrana,  a complete  losing  of  oneself,  a dissolution  of  the  personality 
until  it  merges  ones  Tery  being  with  the  great  gods  who  reside  in  high  and 
un'i^fel^S^e  regions•  Death,  or  release  from  Phe  sordidness  and  trials  of 
this  life  is  the  great  goal  of  all  men  in  that  part  of  the  world;  indeed, 
to  be  released  from  earthly  or  material  bondage  is  the  greatest  Joy  which 
a man  may  experience•  As  a perfect  example  one  may  only  hare  to  note  the 

Iip  Twrtlay  with  thwir  annrw- and  ^anCCTi  or,  more  strikingly, 
the  example  of  the  Banzai  or  suicidal  charges  made  by  the  Japanese  against 
our  soldiers  in  the  Second  Wsrld  War.  What  for  us  would  be  a senseless 
and  tragic  loss  of  life  was  for  them  the  supreme  moment  of  Joy  and  exalta- 
tion.  In  short,  the  East  maintains  a religionus  outlook  which  exalts  the 


annihilaticn  of  life A 


VftS  we  -now  turn  to  the  second  great  religious  tradition,  now  of  the 
West,  we  come  face  to  face  with  Christianity,  particularly  of  the  more  or- 
thodox  rariety.  There  the  key  phrase  may  be  found  ^^terms.  otf  a ״postpone- 
ment  of  life״,  where  the  indiridual  fulfills  himself  not  here  and  now  •n 
earth  but  later,  in  the  hearens,  in  a process  of  salration  by  which  he 
merges  for  eternal  glory  and  greatness  with  the  figure  of  his  god.  While 
this  is  the  position  of  Classical  Christianity,  we  may  state  without  fear 


ill. 


of  contradiction  that  for  the  Gentile,  salvation  18  essentially  of  the 
next  world.  Evil  is  to  be  found  In  man  on  earth,  Joy  and  liapplness  in 
the  hereafter.  The  orthodox  Christian  would  answer  the  question,  "What 
am  I here  for״  simply  by  stating,  ״in  order  to  get  to  there".  This  was 
pointedly  Illustrated  only  recently  ri^t  here  in  our  own  city  when^  for 
four  months,  the  evangelist  filled  the  huge  areaa  of  Mj^dlson  Square  Gard- 
an  to  capacity  every  night  of  thd  week.  The  preacher  exhorted  the  people 
to  come  forward,  to  make  their  decision  and  they  would  be/^aved.  ״Saved", 
not  by  their  own  doings  and  actions  but  saved  vicariously^;  “saved",  not 
by  positive  !ongoings  but  by  shoving  their  guilt  and  responsibilities 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a deified  man.  He  grants  remission  from  sin  and 
salvati  n ßor  the  soul  from  a two  thousand  year  old  tomb.  The  Christian, 
then,  with  all  of  his  greatness  and  majesty  placed  the  emphasis  on  the 
other  world,  on  the  great  and  everlasting  life  yet  to  come. 

Judaism,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  a vastly  different  point  of 
view  to  the  harried  legions  a£  dissatisfied  humanity.  Our  very  premise 
is  completely  different  and,  thus,  logically  our  conclusions  must  vary. 

We  are  unique  In  our  basic  point  of  view,  and  the  unfortunate  problem  Is 
that  SO  people  ^are^awarejr  the  difference.  We  begin  with  the 

Statement  tliat  the  soul 'given  Ü־us  by  God  is  good  and  wholesome,  that 
Human  Nature  %b  adequate,  that  potentially  man  is  a great  source  for  crea- 
tlvlty.  The  essence  of  our  Jewish  faith  18  not  to  be  found  In  Nirvana  or 
salvation  but  in  one  of  the  most  vital  concepts  ever  to  be  part  of  a great 
dynamic  and,  indeed,  living  faith:  the  concept  of  Mltzvos.  Indeed,  not 
only  are  all  Jews  ruled  by  God's  cora.1!andraents  but  our  lives  are  made  holy 
because  of  them.  This  18  particularly  evident  In  the  Brochos  we  utter  so 
frequently;  who  has  sanctified  us  by  Thy  commandments  and  commanded  us,..״ 
Ours,  then,  Is  a religion  of  "things  to  do",  of  plans  which  must  for- 
mulate,  of  actions  which  we  must  carry  to  their  logical  conclusions,  of 
work  which  shall  not  tire  or  exhaust  but  which  ought  uplift  and  ennoble. 

The  entire  emphasis  of  our  way  of  life  18  to  be  found  In  the  belief  that 
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"by  Yirtue  of  our  Mitzroof  ours  is  the  ta»lc  to  create,  to  build,  to  plant 

40 

and,  in  the  end  of  days,  reap  a harrest  of  wholesomeness  and  beauty  which 
will  be  of  benefit  to  all  mankind. 

To  create,  then,  in  terns  of  "doing״  is  the  primary  task  of  Jewry*  Ve 
find  ourselres  in  a world  ruled  by  Irhi?  fni'ces— Nature  and,  limited  as  we 
mortal  beings  are,  we  find  ourselres  constantly  at  odds  with  the  forces  tha 
be.  Atd  yet,  while  J^ature  is  grand  and  majestic  it  can  not,  and  does  not 


of  a 


present  us  with  tha  smile  of  a child  nor  with  the  existed 
Bstthorei^  And  w^  lie  the  earth  contains  substance  and  wood  and  stone,  it 
is  man  who  extracts  the  medicine  from  whe  root,  who  carres  the  stone,  vho 
mixes  the  pigmented  substances  and  arranges  them  8 0 as  to  fom  s/^oture 
which  he  considers  tombs'  beautiful.  On  the  earth  there  is  sound  and  noise 
but  it  is  man  who  knits  these  together  into  a patter^  which w e call 
or  ittadbc•/  Man,  then,  is  not  limited  by  what  he  alone  among  all  the 
creatures  creates  what  ought  to  be*  This  is  specifically  Jewish  in  idea 
and  concept*  ^th^man  wto  4s  a partna3?-^th  the־  Almighty  in  the  ereatlnn  of 
-a.J1etler-aad  mnre  vfepleaceie-world.’ >Ve  creatd  a good  community,  stistai-w  it 


.»aftPhad  hy  0«ןן. 

itr  indiridual 


that  is  l^e  coneluoi  cm 
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with  truth  and  adorn  it  wit 
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xftl4gtT>n ♦ Maxtth  seeks  to  come  tc^ips  with  life,  wh4^ 


ty  on  the  society  of  vhich  we  are  a part  and  v^i^h,  fired  by  the  c ncept  of 

f,  •Jf׳ 

the  Mitzroh",  ral bsb  it־y  sight m t o grander  and  more  ne  aningrul  rlstas  of 

COe.ey>*«•  ^ wv.-t.0t~.  _ _ _ 

C£fiat±cn*  The  Jew,  then,  answers  the  question  "Vhat  am  I here  for"  by  say- 
ing,  "I  ■m  here  to  do  things,  I will  translate  this  thou^t  into  actions 
an/^4wis  fulfill^he  hitzroh  and  b3JaV*doing,  I will  add  good- 

ness  to  the  world  in  which  my  children  and  children* s children  shall  liTe." 
This  may  be  compared  to  the  old  Midrashic  otery  where  an  emperor  riding  by 
a country  lane  sees  an  old  man  planting  a rery  young  tree.  What  are  you  do 
ing?  asked  the  ruler•  I am  planting  a tree•  You  foolish  04€  man,  you  are 
too  old  erery  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  that  tj|ee•  And  the  wise  man  answered* 
If  ^od  wills  it,  I shall  yet  enjoy  its  fruits  but  if  not,  my  children  shall 


«hall  play  ln  its  ־hade,  they  ־hall  he  eatiated  hy  it־  fruit,  they  ־hall  he 
pfotected  hy  lx־  canopy  of  green־  and,  ahore  all,  they  may  he  ״oTed  to  plant 

yet  another  tree• 

My  friend ״ ,־to  plant  yet  another  tree־ 1 ״  of  the  greatest  import  to 
each  of  u־.  And  in  thl־  context  ve  turn  to  the  primary  example  where  the 
MitzToh  of  oreatin  1־  moot  appropriate,  our  rery  own  Synagogue.  It  ia  in- 
oumhent  upon  each  of  u־  to  ־trengthen  the  structure  of  our  House  of  Worship, 
0־  that  hy  giTing  of  ourselres  in  terns  of  the  MitzTOh,  we  may  insure  anoth- 
er  glorious  year  for  the  Hehfew  Tahernacle  congregation.  It  is  the  symbolic 
tree  under  which  our  children  and  our  children' s children  shall  find  peace 
and  the  Joy  of  worship,  it  is  the  tree,  the  fruit/  of  4*,  teaching  which 
will  insure  another  generation  of  posltire  Jewry.  Our  liberal  type  of  Ju- 
daism,  with  its  modem  blending  of  twentieth  cert  ury  life 

tlon  has  placed  four  men  into  the  r^hinate.  with  a fifth  ahcut^  enterj;^ 
Hebrew  Union  College.  No  other  congregation  in  this  country, 

®to  the  best  of  my  knowledge ,^an  boast  of  such  an  achierement.  Ahd,  rarely 
does  a congregation  of  such  prestige  and  numbers  call  back  one  of  its^yown 
to  serre  and  lead  in  our  great  cause;  and  ,for  your  confidence  in  me,  I ^ 
humbly  grateful.  Pulflll,  then,  the  great  MitZToh  of  our  faUh.  help  ■e-  to 
create  a greater  and  more  dynamic  congregational  life,  help  »e  to  teach  our 
children,  strengthen  my  hands,  and  the  hands  of  all  who  labor  here,  by  giT■ 
ing  of  your  resources  so  that  we  might  plan  and  build  and  dream  and  plant. 
.I-jrep»-4hatMhe״nontent-Trf-iMB  menrage^»s-belped.-fr«-exmT10״  we  - 

ygv™-different^hlff־r  nt.in-a-^l«־״״ 

to'^;«i.־'w־  ask  your  support  so  that  we  might  make  an  impression  on  tre 
community  of  which  we  are  a part,  ^ want  to  answer  ihe  question  of  ״what 
am  I here  tqAty  skating«  toiulfill  the  MitzToh  of  making  the  Hebrew  Tabe 
nacle  aCe  of  life  which  will  not  only  proride  shelter  from^hurt  a^dyi 
ts  futnrs  genanallnns-^eV^tB^  ^t^which  shall  ser,־  as  a^cunteb^SHeh 
idAdr-disseminate  ״the  UT^ng  word  of  God-  to  all  those  who  are  willing  to 


Ti. 


heed  and  do.  There  is  not  a douht  in  mind  that  what  we  do  here  sefres  a 
great  and  useful  purpose;  with  your  help  and  support  our  work  shall  always 


-prosper  and  Judaism,  as  in  the  past,  shall  surriTe  all  the  storms  and  hard- 
ships  (f  a diTided  and  angry  world.  Here  our  people  shall  find  solace  and 
rest;  here  they  will  find  peace  and  loTe^aad  here  they  shall  find  the  inspi« 
ration  to  "bring  the  Mitzroh  to  "bear  fruit  jjfy  the  work  of  their  hands.  That 
which  you  will  contribute  shall  "be  like  the  tree*  erer  growing,  rooted  firm- 
ly  in  the  ground  of  traditi  ai , alire  in  yet  another  day,  hcaTy  th  the 


that,  in  truth,  in  the  years  to  c! 


fruits  of  a promise: 


this  House  of  God  shall  be  a tree  of  life  for  us,  our  lored  ones  and  for  al] 
those  who  seek  to  enhance  the  soul  of  a timeless,  yet  timely,  Judaism. 

Vhat  aBt־=i'here  for?  Hot  to  lose  agf  identity,  not  to  sigh  after  the 
life  to  come  but,  inihe  best  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  to  "do  something".  As 

' I 

Partnerland  co-workeri with  God  inrche  great  process  of  creation,  3(  want  to 

u»<- 

sustain  the  life  of  ^nagogue,  -j£~\^nt  to  teach  ay  children  Torah,  ^ 

want  to  gire  ^ people  a Sanctuary  where  they  can  worship  the  liring  God* 

I want  to  take  hold  of  the  as  yet  untapped  potential  in  erery  human  being 
and  i want  to  mold  it  to  my  own,  special  purpose:  a more  wholesome  commuj1it2 
a better  world,  a safer  future  for  the  children  of  men.  I want  to  fulfill 
the  greatest  MitzToh  of  them  all:  within  this  House  of  God,  to  lead  my 
people  in  the  paths  of  truth^  and  righteousness  and,  strengthened  by  your 
generous  gifts  and  exalted  by  the  presence  of  the  Almighty,  plant  yet  anoth■ 
er  Tree  of  Life.  May  it,  our  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  tell  the  world:  The  Lord 
shall  reign  fordrer  and  erer. 

•Amen. 


t * c.  ־ 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Oct.  3,  1957;  Frid.  ere  and  Kol  Nidrei* 
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Intentional  Second  Exposure 


heed  and  do.  There  is  not  a douht  in  mind  that  what  we  do  here  sefres  a 
great  and  useful  purpose;  with  your  help  and  support  our  work  shall  always 

Jo  ^ * 

j -prosper  and  Judaism,  as  in  the  past,  shall  surrire  all  the  storms  and  hard- 
ships  <f  a diTided  and  angry  world•  Here  our  people  shall  find  solace  and 
rest;  here  they  will  find  peace  and  lore^aad  here  they  shall  find  the  inspi- 
ration  to  "bring  the  Mitzroh  to  bear  fruit  Jjfy  the  work  of  their  hands•  That 
which  you  will  contribute  shall  be  like  the  tree»  erer  growing,  rooted  firm- 
ly  in  the  ground  of  tradition,  aliTe  in  yet  another  day,  heaTy  th  the 

I 

fruits  of  a promise;  as  yet־  unfi-lrled  and  that,  in  truth,  in  Ihe  years  to  com« 

this  House  of  God  shall  be  a tree  of  life  for  us,  our  lored  ones  and  for  al] 

those  who  seek  to  enhance  the  soul  of  a timeless,  yet  timely,  Judaism• 

Vhat  »»׳!־־ here  for?  Hot  to  lose  identity,  not  to  si^d  after  the 

life  to  come  but,  inthe  best  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  to  "do  something"•  As 

iC  partner-^  and  co-workers  with  God  infthe  great  process  of  creation,  !;want  to 

U><.  — 

sustain  the  life  of  ^ ^nagogue,  ■i-4^5wat  to  teach  ay  children  Torah,  -J׳ 


want  to  giTe  ^ people  a Sanctuary  where  they  can  worship  the  liri ng  God, 

I want  to  take  hold  of  the  as  yet  untapped  potential  in  erery  human  being 
and  I want  to  mold  it  to  my  own,  special  purposes  a more  wholesome  commuiiit] 
a better  world,  a safer  future  for  the  children  of  men•  I want  to  fulfill 
the  greatest  Mitzroh  of  them  allj  within  this  House  of  God,  to  lead  my 
people  in  the  paths  of  truths  and  righteousness  and,  strengthened  by  your 
generous  gifts  and  exalted  by  the  presence  of  the  Almighty,  plant  yet  anoth- 
er  Tree  of  Life•  May  it,  our  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  tell  the  world:  The  Lord 
shall  reign  fordrer  and  erer* 

Amen• 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Oct•  3,  1957;  IFrid.  ere  and  Kol  Nidrei. 


V 


THE  COLOR  WHITE 


iu  My  friends,  this  18  the  day  and  the  season  of  the  Jewish  year  when  the 

color  white  predtonlnates.  Tradition  teaches  that  we  wear  white  as  a sign 
of  utter  humility  and  submission  for  In  our  eyes  the  New  Year  is  not  a Joy- 
ous  but  a solemn  and  awe-inspiring  occasion.  These  white  robds , 
worn  by  the  clergy  and^members  of  the  congregation  are,  In  fact,  symbolic 
of  the  Sargenes,  the  Shroud,  In  which  we  are  to  be  burled.  White,  from  the 
time  of  our  stay  In  the  ancient  OrleAt,  18  a sign  of  mourning  and  we  have 
retAAned  this  custom  unto  this  very  day.  One  might  almost  say  that  with 
this  color  ever  present  In  terms  of  our  bobes,  Torah  mantles  and  pulpit 
covers,  that  there  Is  a death-psychology  In  the  air;  all  the  more  so,  for 

this  Is  the  time  when  our  fates  are  weighed  and  sealed.  Shall  we  be  wrltt- 

en  In  the  Booh  of  Life  or  the  Booh  of  Death;  a»d־,  with  all  the  feeling  and 

/ j  ג ׳  /v  'j  (c 

awe  and  reverence  we  can  muster,  we  hope  and  pray;  Our  Father,  our  King,  In- 

v.0<ה> 0 < ־ ח׳' ^ 0 ■״ 

scribe  us  In  the  Booh  of  Life  for  Q־ood, 

But,  at  the  same  time,  a Midrash  tells  us  another,  far  different  reas- 

on  for  the  color  white  on  these  most  sacred  days  of  the  Jewish  year.  The 

rabble  base  their  logic  for  a reevaluation  of  this  color  on  a verse  from 
the  great  prophet  Isalsdi  who,  understanding  humanity  with  all  toefT  fall- 
Ings  and  hopes  and  dreams,  quc^io^d  -us  in  these  far-reaching  terms:  Come 
now,  let  us  reason  together,  aalth  the  Lord,  Though  your  sine  ba  as  saar- 
let,  ^^^^^SaS^be  white  as  snow?  This  18  a philosophy  of  atonement  and 
forgiveness  stated  In  positive,  genuine  terms,  whereas  the  first  Interpre- 
tatlon  was  not  only  negative  but,  almost,  morbid  by  reason  of  Its  solemnity, 
^d  yet,  while  these  two  Interpretations  are  to  be  found  atithe  extrame  oppo- 
sites  of  the  pole  of  human  emotions,  with  a little  Insight  and  perception, 
we  can  see  that  these  two  exptremes  aeally  bracket  the  central  thought  of 
this  meaningful  day.  The  basic  question  which  we  must  face  on  the  occasion 
of  Rosh  Hashono  Is  Inherent  In  this  thought:  Can  man,  by  reason  of  his 
many  faults,  committed  consciously  or  unconsciously,  wittingly  or  unwitting״ 
ly,  change  his  mode  of  life,  so  that  he  will  be  lüüdUi  pure,  clean  and  white 


11. 


as  snowt  The  element נ ס^  ability  to  change,  then,  18  the  pivotal  problem 
of  our  Roflh  Hashono  service,  Oan  man,  out  of  the  power  and  strength  and 
potential  within  his  person  transform  himself  Into  a more  wholesome,  more 
Satisfying,  more  valuable  human  being? 

r 

For  many  people,  of  course,  this  Is  not  the  0entrali)01nt  of  their  ob- 
servance  this  day.  Our  Houses  of  ״or ship,  throughout  the  world,  are  today 
not  filled  predominantly  by  repentant  Jews;  there  are  those,  even  among  us, 
who  are  totally  unaffected  by  the  beauty,  the  warmth,  the  caliber  of  our 
God-^centered  faith.  And  they  do  not  respond  to  the  service,  as  one  oan  tel] 
by  looking  at  their  faces,  by  their  general  attitude  of  Indifference,  by  th< 
casualness  of  their  response,  b^fisase.  List ead  of  b elng  God-centered,  they 
are  man-'centered  or,  to  be  more  specific,  ego  eentric^  self-cen- 

tered.  Even  on  this  holy  day.  In  this  sacred  hour,  they  oan  not  forget 
themselves.  These  Individuals  of  whom  I speak  come  here  for  a variety  of 
reasons:  out  of  tradition,  out  of  fear,  respect  to  a departed  one,  because 
It  18  expected  of  them,  because  It  affords  an  opportunity^  to  meet  their 
frlflids  bjtt  certainly  not  because  they  are  stimulated  by  the  symbolism  and 
significance  of  the  color  white.  When  they  think  of  change  In  a man,  they 
refer  to  areas  of  wealth,  powed  or  station  in  life,  a concept  of  Rosh  Ha- 
Shono  far  removed  from  our  concerns  of  the  spl^t• 

This  concept  of  change,  and  Its  possibilities  In  Man,  was  highlighted 
for  me  recently  when  viewing  a rather  striking,  dynamic  and  original  motion 
picture:  ״A  Face  In  the  Crowd••,  Here  we  have  the  case  of  the  eternal  wan- 
derer,  a misfit־,  a hoboe,  a ne* er-do־well,  found  In  a local  jail,  dirty,  un- 
kempt  and  unfit  for  decent  society  who  Is  discovered  to  have  a certain,  hyp- 
notlo  personality  trait  by  nU^eans  of  which  he  can  shape-^  mold  the  lives,  atti 
tudes  and  beliefs  of  others.  He  begins  his  career  In  a small,  wh(|esome  way 
and  the  future  looks  bright:  he  18  good  to  children,  he  helps  an  old  Negro 
woman  In  the  ®outh,  he  Is  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  sick  and  aged. 
This  man.  In  truth,  has  the  strength,  the  power  and  the  potential  to  do 
good  but,  as  18  80  often  the  case,  he  soon  begins  to  believe  his  own  pub״־־ 


parallel 
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* ® too  obvious.  A 

־״־h  a.  John  Kasper,  and  his  type  could  he  • 

^ could  be  mu: 
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also  grasps  the  chance  h״+  + 

-ar.  Pe  .  ״״ * *״ " ׳*  « 


׳tra.DBf 0r1&6d  into  a.  howling » shrieking  mob*  Ve 
oan  only  speculate  on  what  might  have  happened 

I . ׳ 

if  the  hypnotic־,  power  of  this  man  had  been^used 
in  the  'cause  for  justice,  decency  and  equality 
for  all  the  people s^  of  this  land•  , 

ר. ■ ד ; ׳.•■> - 
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llolty.  In  going  after  euccese,  he  loses  his  Integrity•  He  shouts, 1י י  am 
a Force  he  1«  reellüB  with  the  thought  of  the  power  available  to  him, 

so  much  so  that  he  imagines  himself  in  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  for  National 
Morale•  But  whlrle  the  picture  teaches  a great  and  penetr'ating  lesson  In 
mass  ^ychology  and  morallty,^^ there  Is  even  a raoee  striking  by-product  and 
this  brings  us  back  to  the  crux  of  our  fundamental  Rosh  Hashono  question. 
Andy  Griffith,  who  plays  the  movie  role  of/!  unstable  character,  actually  be- 
came  the  Lonesome  Rhodes  whom  he (orUx  Intended ^o  portray,  *^^he  N.Y.  Times 


reported  that  Griffith• s whole  llfews  changed,  his  marri^e  threatened,  his 
sense  of  mental  stability  endangered,  his  outlook  on  life  altered.  He  did 
not  simply  play  a role  but  became  another  person  until,  as  In  the  movie, 
his  despicable  characterization  brought  him  to  ruin.  each  Instance  then, 
both  in  the  movie  and  aA  an  Individual,  Andy  Griffith  had  the  opportunity 
to  change;  he  grasped  It  but  he  turned  the  wrogg  way.  He  was  jnst  one  of 
many,  a single  Individual,  a “Face  In  the  Crowd",  and  yet  he  abuaed  the  powe 
to  InÄluence  the  lives  of  others. X He  never  learned  that  with  power  goes  re- 
sponslblllty,  and  that  the  face  In  the  c rowd^  Is  meanlnful 

only  Insofar  as  It  sheds  light  and  beauty  and  a sense  of  well■’ being  on  other 
On  this  Hosh  Hashono,  then,  ^ can  honestly  and  sincerely  reaffirm  py  funda- 
menta^bellef  that  man  can  chang^,  that  he׳  can  be  white  as  wnow,  that  the 
path  to  Teshuvah,  ״repentance" ,lies  open  to  each  of  us.  We  might  well  think 
of  the  story  told  b^  the  rabbis  ן A man  had  been  wandering  in  a forest  for 
several  days,  not  knowing  which  was  the  ri^t  way  out.  Suddenly  he  was  ove; 
;Joyed  to  see  another  man  approaching  him:  How  I shall  surely  fini  the  right 
way.  But  when  they  met,  the  other  said:  Brother,  I do  not  know  the  ri^t 
way  out  either  for  I too  have  been  wandering•  But  this  I can  tell  you;  do 
not  take  the  way  I have  been  travelling  for  that  too  will  lead  you  astray• 
And  now,  let  us  look  for  a new  ’*׳ay  out  together.  A«dr-^husj  they  oouf^t 
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If  every  peueon  here  would  seeh  a new  path,  a way  toward  change,  the  pro- 
phecy  of  lealah  would  he  fulfilled,  *Though  your  Bins  he  as  scarlet,  they 
shall  he  white  as  snow.*  The  meaning  and  significance  of  these  whit#  colors 
would  then  he  reemphasized  and  more  sincerely  appreciated  hy  all  who/yworshlp* 
These,  then,  are  the  qualities  needed  to  make  the  change.  First,  sym- 

ItM  ^ •־•*■י  C4»  n!  ^ 

hollo  of  the  whiteness  of  this  day,heach  of  us  needs  a certain  measure  of 


of  our  tradition  and 


genuine  humility.  This  Is  the  time  to 


through  the  prayers  wo  utter,  the  magnitude  of  ״od,  the  awesomeness  of  His 

/\JL0kJiLr 

creation,  the  hlesslng  of  Life* /!the  hoauty  of  the  eye  which 

sees,  th*  ear  which  18  attuned  to  the  sounds  of  existence,  the  hand  that 
touches,  the  mind  that  can  sense  and  perceive  the  spirit  of  öod  as  it  dwells 
In  every  corner  of  the  world,  CoupleA  with  this  sense  of  humility,  as  we 
note  the  majestic  handiwork  of  the  Almighty  and  our  own  insignificance  In 
the  scheme  of  things,  Is  the  thought  that  we  ought  become  Ood -centered  In 
our  actions,  thoughts  and  beliefs.  But  we  must  genuinely  understand  that 
this  humility  of  which  we  speak  is  not  to  be  understood  In  terms  of  self- 
rejection;  Indeed,  humility  Is  simply  seeing  ourselves  In  proper  p^spect- 
Ive,  We  are  not  the  centers  of  the  Ullverse,  the  sun.  moon  and  stare  do 
not  revolve  about  us,  ^od  18  not  our  "Cosmic  B811-hop"^to  do  our  bidding  at 
the  slightest  motion  of  our  fingers.  C^od,  In  truth,  is  s^tu?em0,  the  world 
and  Universe  too  great  for  uSj'^we  can  not  comprehend  ■all—of  the  many  my- 
sterles  which  we  experience  in  the  course  of  our  lifetimes.  The  essence  of 
Religion  Is  not  Ibo  be  found  In  total  knowledge  but  In  the  belief  that  true 
faith  can  span  the  gap  between  the  known  and  unknowable.  Job,  who  could  not 
find  the  answer,  spoke  from  the  heart:  Yea,  though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  In  Hlmf^the  Psalmist,  IrJconslderlng  the  position  of  man  In  an  antago- 


nlstlc  world,  was  moved  to  the  oortalaty:  and,  yet.  Thou  hast  luade  him  llttl 
lower  than  the  angels. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  quality  needed  for  a change,  Rlrst, 
a man  must  hj^e  humility  and,  then,  a man  must  realize  , understand  and 
appreciate  that  he  18  of  greatest  Importance,  Lonesome  Rhodes,  the  movie 


uf.  only  one  liye  is  destroyed  “because  of  the  fal2 
out  attendant  to  nuclear  testing,  it  is  a 
hec.  the  sanctity  of  the  “breath  of  God  wj-thin  us 
should  never  “be  a pawn  in  the  game  of  Power  i’o- 
liticB•  Every  man,  and  the  power  of  his  poten- 
tial,  is  useful  and  needed  when  it  canes  to  beat- 
ing  the  banbs  into  plowshares  & the  ballistic 
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•Q02»sonallty  of  whom  we  spoke,  drunk  with  hia  own  power,  shouts,  *I  am  a 
Force".  We,  being  uplifted  and  ennobled  by  reason  of  our  god-centered  hu- 
minty,  are  also  "forces",  but  a force  for  ^ood.  There  Is  not  a man  on  the 
face  of  the  world  who  Is  expendable;  every  man» 8 death^ls  a source  of  tra- 
gedy  and  sorrow  for  each  of  us•  T^s  Is  all  the  more  true  because  of  the 
talents  and  creative  abilities  so  quickly  removed  from  our  midst.  Just 
think  of  the  death  tolls  on  the  nation's  highways;  with  all  of  the  warnlnga 
slogans,  propaganda  and  strict  law  Enforcement  techniques. 

111־ 1 רז -t  (liHiMMnln  111' וווזז ז  rent  Uiiil ווו ו  ‘in  Recklessly,  and  drunkenly 

drives  to  kill,  maim  and  hurt  and.  In  turn,  be  killed.  Suffice  It  to 
say,  that  all  the  plastic  Images  of  various  and  sundry  saints,  affixed  by 
a magnet  device  to  the  dashboard  of  an  automobile,  wlllTiever  save  a man 
who  refuses  to  obey  the  laws  of  common  decency  and  driving  safety.  It  woul 
appear  to  me  that  the  problem  of  highway  death  tolls  will  never  be  solved  o 

settled  until  man's  basic 

the  fact  that  he  18  not  entitled  to  throw  his  life  away.^  Furthermore,  In 
another  area,  the  same  problem  holds  true.  Iilfe,  and  every  Individual,  18 
Important  even  though  the  auclear  arms  race  may  «aiatsin  the  exact  opposite. 
It  Is  Insane  to  speak  In  terras  of  a dirty  or  clean  H-Bomb  when  the  basic 
question  18^ one  of  hijiman  survival.  I can  well  Imagine  that  jielther  you  nor 
I are  very  much  concerned  whether  the  bomb  that  annihilates  us  18  either 
clean  or  dirty;  but  I do  know,  that  because  I value  the  Hre&th  of  life,  I 
want  to  live  and  I want  those  who  come  after  me,  to  dwell  in  safety. 

There  18  one,  last  quality  yet  needed  for  change  In  the  human  being. 
Man  must  not  only  r eallze  that  he  Is  Important  btfct  that  he  has  been  placed 
on  earth  In  order  to  fulfill  a purpose.  Man,  as  a force  and  as  a face  In 
the  (Towd,  must  teach  his  thlldren,  must  leave  a heritage  of  goodness,  must 
make  of  ills  name  something  precious,  honorable  and  respected,  Man  need  not 
be  on  the  Cabinet  as  "Secretary  for  National  Morale",  he  need  only  Instill 
In  his  loved  ones  a desire  for  righteous  living,  honest  dealings  with  his 
fellow  man,  sincere  reverence  toward  G־od,  Man  must  create  a new  life  on 


earth,  ״a ״ ״uet  he  wllllns  to  graep  thle  opportunity  for  change  60  that  ^ 
leave  the  path  of  darkness  to  seek  the  way  of  light,  ‘hen.  although  his 1 ־« 

be  as  scarlet,  he  shall  be  white  as  snow. 

ThSss  are  the  factors  for  change;  this  la  the  lesson  for  our  time,  the 

proper  path  for  this  sacred  hour,  het  us  change  our  way  of  life  for  there 
lives  not  the  man  that  slnneth  not.  First,  let  us  see  ourselves  as  we  real 
are.  In  all  humility  and  without  false  pretensions.  Secondly,  let  us »allze 
our’ own  worth  and  the  sanctity  of  life  which  Is  within  us.  Third,  let  us 
dedicate  ourselves  to  a new  purpose,  a different  goal,  a brighter  future  as 
individuals,  as  Jews,  and  as  members  of  human  society,  '^en.  only,  with  con 
vlctlorJklth  gladness,  with  slncer<(lty  can  we  lift  our  voices  before  thd  open 
Ark  ^0  plead:  0״r  Father,  our  King.  Inscribe  us  In  the  Book  of  Life  for 
aood.  Our  plea  will  be  heard,  our  prayers  answered,  our  heart  lightened, 
our  purpose  will  be  clear  and  we.  as  the  community  of  Israel  and  as  Indlvl 
duals.  Shall  be  cleansed  of  our  sins.  *Come  now.  and  let  us  reason  together 
salth  the  Lord.  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as 

snow.  •* 

^en. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  *^osh  Haehono.  First  day;  Sept.  26.  1957 
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Baclcgroaind 

sabbath־  i״  J.  ^r.  more  import,  than  rthers. 

I rts־־r־i2״u™;,‘f־:;  Ät/i-ÄS״s־i.  »..״ . ״״. 

4 r־i״';־ttlS“;׳«?%rt“Ä5: ״ ־־״.־r  ״ י״ “ ' ־ ״ ״ ״״■ י“>• 

for  many  centuries 

® f“d^?iTS"rta  name  not  fra־  Torah  portion,  ae  is  uaually  the  oase,  tut 
o ?0  end”fchap?r‘״Heturn.  0 I־.,  unto  Lord;״  apeaka  of 

aina  comitted  "®י  ^ *i^it^elft’wife^who  waa^unfalthful  to’him 
3 story  of  Hosea  interesting  in  it  self  1 ^ that  he  take 

Lr\Tol?  ^hbia״״tfrp?et־d  this:  Ilthough  Israel ־» ־"  ^ 

V S authority  of  Gd,  He  will  take  her  hack  and  forgive.  Thus 
if  Si  fo^glvÄs  pLple.  San  man  not  forgive  hia  fellow  man,  can 

man  not  he  assured  that  Gd  will  take  him  . * let  him  know• 

‘ ;rs.‘:4־״i ». ss״״rsss! Ä-45s״;;‘™iJ ״ 

o 

Bcxiy 

^ f - ÄSfntÄiwf Li" fo  ״vtiL 

■ ־ 

4 The":  if "if forS'aLicn  thL  in  thought. 

? iSLe*  i:  ÄL:־^?o°״r  ifvLÄo^SLTriLds.  vho  are  now 
0 Äla  the  power  of  pride  ^diioh  will  not  allow  ua  to  aak  or  gran 
d Ä’ifihi  :;m 'LfiSLfLiSrlSe  ?rtort,  the  flash  of  ange 

‘ ilSs  ״ 

r^’ShiliffLe  turned  v.s.  parents,  brother  v.a.  sister,  hush,  v.s, 

tragidy  of  their  occurence  is  that  they  are  man-made  sins,  whidi  mig 

0 iilSeifis^läf Lrest,  temper  and  mood  of  times  and  world  are  re 
fleeted  in  our  own  small  circle 
B Element  needed  for  change  and  return  nmirajre 

I rofmSi^'ifi:  LfwmiiS  *־iSa^:o"ftr:fLS“hf:i  Ttrllnl 


vÄio  have  lost  their  way  in  the  world? 

5 the  return  unto  the  Lord  can  not  be  in  verbal  terms  alone»  it  must  be 
accompanied  by  acion»  which  requires  strength  and  courage  of  the 
highest  order•  , 

e■  H 

Conclusion 

A Sujnmary  . , 

1 The  •'return״  is  not  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  “retreat”  but  just 
the  opposite:  a walic  ahead,  in  the  right  direction• 

2 the  simple,  quiet  virtues  of  daily  living  are,  at  the  same  ״ ime,  most 
rewarding 

3 the  simplicity  of  true  fai,th  is  to  be  found  in  the  voice  within,  in 
the  faith  that  comes  with  a God-centered  way  of  life• 

4 Return  0 Israel,  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  for  thou  hast  stumbled  in 
thine  iniquity• 

5 all  the e arthly  possess! cns  and  pleasures  shall  oe  of  no  avail  unless 
and  until  we  have  freed  ourselves  from  the  burden  of  guilt  which 
oppresses• 

B Concluding  Sentence 

"My  friends,  Hosea’s  poetry  is  grand  and  majestic  and  his  words  are  an  in■ 
spiraticn  to  all  those•  who  read  him•  But  is  is  not  great  for  that  reas- 
on  primarily;  indeed,  we  speak  of  him  with  reverence  because  he  acted 
in  a manner  vdikch  was  superior  to  that  of  other  human  beings•  His  examp 
le  is  a lasting  one:  God  will t ake  back  his  people,  if  the  people  are 
billing  to  return•  Let  us,  on  this  Siabbos  Shuvo,  the  S•  of  Return, 
make  that  resolve  so  that  the  Day  of  Atonement  shall  find  us  at  peace 
with  ourselves,  at  peace  with  our  fellow  man,  at  peace  with  God• 

"Whoso  is  wise,  Idt  him  understand;  whoso  is  prudent,  let  him  know;  for 
the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  ri^t,  and  the  just  do  walk  in  them." 

Amen• 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Shabbos  Shuvo,  A.M.;  Sept•  28,  1957• 


Tin^  GI.TIJCITY  07  7AITII. 

Jly  friends,  Ynile  worRing  in  a cacip  in  Hev;  England  this  past  summer, 

I decided  to  use  one  of  my  free  days  to  mahe  a trip  to  the  historic  d ty 
of  Boston.  I went  not  only  to  Tisit  the  many  sites  which  are  of  import- 
ance  to  the  hist נ ס:^^  of  America  hut,  also,  because  Boston  has  s-  reputation 

ww». 

for  being  ■Wie  Unirersity  -S5«r  our  land,  Ford  great  colleges  and  uni- 
Tersities  are  to ־’ ־e  found  wit’.injc  its  city  limits  than  in  any  other  metro- 
politan  area,  the  re  harvo^rd , Radcliffe,  Simmons,  Boston,  ?׳ , I,  T,,  and, 
la׳'t  b1.it  not  least,  Brondeis  University.  It  was  '^'y  specific  purposd  that 
day  to  see  both  Harvard  and  Brandeis  and,  because  of  the  route  chosen  by 
me  I spent  the  first  part  of  day  at  Harvard.  How,  as  you  surely  knoi■•, 
this  is  one  of  the  foremost  Universities  of  the  world}  it  is ^ancient  and 
honorable  institution  which  has  served  country  fÄ-Ä־wpe- for  over  Wer 

centuries.  During  the  course  of  my  sightseeing,  I took  time  off  to  have 
lunch  in  a nearby  restaurant  and  there,  as  you  willj^ee,  I had  the  unfor- 
tunate  experience  of  being  Viliri  next  to  a Harvard  student 


-d,  -^ue  to  the  closeness  of  the  tables  I 00  uld 


and  his  young  le.dy.־ 


not  help  bLit  overhear  most  of  their  conversation  and,  I must  say,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  distressing  e xperiences  I ha.ve  had  in  a long  time.  Here 
was  a young  student,  no  more  than  twenty  years  old,  who  spoke  to  his  part- 
ner  in  such  a superficial  manner  that  the  entire  atmoe)(phere  abound  me  grew 

1 

stifling  and  oppressive,  Uords  f^rly  poured  from  the  mouth  of  this  man, 
torrents  0^  words  which  swept  over  ns  like  a malicious  tidal  wa.ve  bent  on 
destutetien,  Ho  doubt  he  fancied  himself  a great  int eile cu^al;  •״fLui  all,  ^ 
o ILrmaid  Stud-Jirt־; — mmurrrr,  one  could  easily  ^eel  that  hie  words 
v;ere  stilted,  were  false,  were  erroneous  in  their  context^  and  that  the  termj 
he  used  ■were  taken  bodily  out  of  a book  w^ithout  a real  appreciation  of  ^ 
their  meaning,  significance  or  seriousness  infcur  v/orld, 

Everi^one  of  his  companions|^v>^j*»•  either  a neurotic,  psychopath,  or 
schizophrenic!  he  spoke  of ;\C cmr’unist  and  socialist  idealism  which  might 


Faulkner, 


1•^ 

well  have  been  on  a par  with  ideal  democracy;  he  !3י 


ii. 


« 


Heningway,  Thomas  Wolfe  and  Freud  in  one  ־breath  and  his  ai.at4?נ^ 


I have  ever  heard^ 


Religi  on  w^s  one  of  the  most  ■¥*־ 


it  struck  me  that  here  was  ־W«-b  young  man,  v/ho  surely  meant  no  harm,  who 
one  day  ־become  a leader  of  our  general  community  1 ii«re  v/as  a ־man  wj 

-1 ־ יוד  min  + A 11!  ji  1 I rf — H TS  ^ -gl-tiT'ii  iiP  I HuiiuriMirilirrv  Miud  Vhose  actims  ni«^ 


mrght  01^  day  allairi  a ]3(7^1  tl mu  uf  1 ebiJunbjlhi  17ת^>  «lad  Vhose  actims  ni^t 
have  an  effect  on  our  lives,  or  the  lives  of  the  next  geie  ration*  Idid  not 
־blame  Harvard  for  the  type  of  student  they  might  be  spawning!  I blame  the 
. . A ■;  M «•V  ■i  Alt  t.T  A ר ■f  Ttra רו<ז. ז  aVi  V)  a c/  «,rif.]«-, s — en  material  uxlT-t- 


world  in  which  v7e  live,  which  has' 

״ נ --X•  i J 


(JiM.  4c 


mg,  valTTi^D  which  lenn  ■tn  Sr  -099^  of  the  spirit  vÄ^iich  will  make  of  us  more 
noble^  more  honorable , and  more  wholesome  individuals• 

I rai&e  a particu3ar  point  of  this  conversation  which  I overheard,  f or 
a"r,ortly  afxer  ־öiis  experience  i drove  to  Waltham,  Kassachussetts,  where  v;e 
find  the  new  Brandeis  University.  Harvard  is  old  and  majestic^J^d  ivy 
covered;  Brandeis  is  new^  €w9d  modernistic  and  almost  wild  with  buildings 
sprouting  out  of  the  ground  both  here  and  there*  Hut,  and  not  ^irprising, 
as  soon  as  one  enters  Erandeis  one  can  sense  a and  dJ^T 11 1 ־ !״ atmosphere 
The  land  is  mu  jmi  ixssh  and  green,  the  buildings  are  low  and  efficient^, 
the  library  is  confused  but  verj׳■  valuable  e״nd  the  students  walk  there  with 
an  air  of  accomplishment  such  as  I had  not  noticed  at  Harvard*  Eerhaps  the 
answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  Harvard  the  university  name,  due  to  its 
hist ory, makes  the  student;  at  Erandeis,  the  students,  a׳»^  their  work,  and 
the  reputations  they  v7ill  forge  on  the  anvil  of  community  life,  will  make 


the  university*  ־'^nd , while  walking  about  the,1&£.״n^s  of  Erandeis,  I came 
upon  the  greatest  of  btween  the  two  schools־*  f you  ever 

have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  Waltham  and  to  visit  the  university,  be  auy-a 

to  Eי''end  a few  mom.ents,  or  longer,  at  the  site  of  the  three  Shapels*  Each 

MJ•'» 


cLsenrl  looks  exactly  like  the  otherj^they  face  each  other  across  a small 
pool  of  clear  water^  in  ׳vfe.icl'i  geTnictl  ^ulo-iisn.  c^.l׳e  IciJ^uroly  swimmings  On 
the  outside  of  the  pool  are  some  magnificent  flcn׳׳er  beds;  and  these  flov/ers. 


iii 


^0ךי • 

as  well  as  the  Chapels,  a,re  f’eflected  in  the  ivater•  -i^is  not  0nl3>^  a heau- 
tiful  sight,  hut  trii/ly.an  inspiration.  Sr9Ä=3d1c2sas  I had  heen  running  from 
here  to  there  in  order  to  see  everything,  at  the-g^f  lL!־־D־f  the  Chapels  I simp 
ly  sat  in  meditati  cn , first  at  the  side  of  the  pool  and  then  within  the 
J־ev/ish  Chapel.  Simplicity,  quiet,  purity  and  cleanliness  were  the  words  of 
faith  which  led  me  to  meditation;  I was  not  cvtnanoow;  hy  o,ny  magnificent  or 
o^’^Äte  structure;  I simply  loohed  a,t  my  natural  surroundings,  the  '׳־hapel^ 


11-  /*I -״י  fi-  water,  and  thcurht  of  the 

^ ׳■>  Sv^ta  Uw  ־</  Urd 


riprp,  then,  was  the 


point  of  comparison;  the  future  as  seen  in  those  ^ho  have  the  privilege  of 
worshipping  at  this  beautiful  site  and  the  future  as  seen  from  the  point  of 

..A  _ ^ ^ ^ /*I  n ^י•  Iff  A 


T־^  ev יי־ ס  ^tvdent^  witli  v-fhor^.  I shared  tables  in  CanhriCi^• 

My  friends,  I certainly  do  not  wish  to  he  na£»ir  to  one  of  our  great 
institutions  of  learning  or  he  partial  to  the  Jewishly  sponsored  Brandeis  ׳ 
in  view  of  the  comparison  whidi  I have  drawn,  ^t  is  the  lesson  ^׳Aiich  I de- 
sire  to  bring  to  your  attention;  particularly,  or  the  mo^fre  so,  because  this 
is  Shabbos  Shuvo,  the  Sabbath  of  Return.  By  follov/ing  the  wa3?'  of  life,  or 
the  words  spohen,  b^־׳  the  Harvard  student  v;e  are  not  retiiming  to  anything; 
indeed,  wc  are  ever  moving  farther  awa:.־׳  from  the  bnsic  core  of  the  faith  of 
which  we  are  a part•,  from  the י׳י יcral,  spiritual  and  ethical  lessons  tought  b3’■ 
311  faiths  in  our  modern  civilization.  The  Sabbath  of  Return  shm^ld  signify 
a rctiirn  to  those  vllues  which  hamo  sustained  and  kept  us  over  the  centuries 
At  Brandeis  it  was  proven  again  that  largeness,  Tri^gnif icence,  materiality  א■ 
eve^catching  snlendor  are  not  the  things  of  which  -סיו  f aith3j  made  and  fT’x 
thered.  A great  cathedral,  or  a majestic  Temple  would  have  i-duced 

th^solemn  mood  of  worship  v/hich  gre\v’  in  m.e  every  moment  I stood  bj״  the  side 
of  that  pool  of  Clearwater;  grand  organ  strains,  choirs  of  mn,n3־׳  voices  and 
hieh-'S-omed  palaces  of  worship  would  not  have  made  m.e  bow  my  head  in  awed 
reverence  as  1 surve^^ed  the  hsndiwora  of  Cod  and  brought  my  eye  to  rest  on 
the  simple  arh,  which  contained  the  great  teachings  of  Judaism.  Lihewise, 


ו 


iT. 


fct  the  Jews  of  this  country,  Synagoc^-ies  with  e־y1nnasiusm,  nilli on»doר_lar 
organs  and  the  greatest  of  EarmitzToh  pafties  v/ill  never  instill  a mood  of 
worship  in  our  congregants. 

The  mood  of  simplicity  in  \\^orehip,  then,  is  the  idea  or  concept  to 
which  we  ought  to  return  this  most  sacted  Sahhath  of  the  :;ear.  That  sin- 
licity  and  purity  wdi ich to  ־be  found  in  the  heartj?  of  every  human  heing^; 

OUkJL. 

that  ß^iietness  of  spirit  and  honesty  of  soul  which  the  -products  of 
the  spirit  of  !Deity  v^ich  v;as  "breathed  into  us  at  the  veiy  beginning  of 
Time.  The  mood  of  silent  contemplation  v^feish  nay  be  found  uc  as  we 
bow  our  heads  in  prayer  during  the  coiirse  of  the  service‘,  or,  as  v/e  stand 
before  the  Holy  Ark^  asking  for  that  humility  which  will  not  lower  man 
but  will  raise  him  to  heights  that  can  only  be  a־*־tained  magrirH 

'9£  PAvinity  roaehoo  down  tTnan  t.  !׳  lift  ua  uynora  1«  spiritual  development. 


s that 


those  valu( 


\/hen  we  ma-ke  a specia^,.״-errf  ort 
ל•  are  not  only  part  great 

hich  sl>׳l’ld  be  a part  of  every  h^irn  being:  the 
love  and,  most  im0<;ךTt3p^  kindness  and  mercy 
pw  mänT^  Sitting  beside  that  pool  of  water. 


tru 


fel 


|The  Sabba th/of  Ret 
to  recal^and  think  b 
and  lasting  heritage  bu 
qua^ties  of  hone  st^y, 
±x/ our  dealings  with 


looking  into  it  and  seeing  the  feflections  of  the  thr  ee  Qhapels,  the  world, 
so  to  rpeak,  was  minej  every  man  v/as  my  brother  and  I v/as  his  keeper;  the 
־world  and  all  humanity  v7as  good  and  wholesome^  and  life  v;as  imriensely 
satisfying.  I craved  the  chance  to  do  some  good,  I searched  my  heart  in  a 
solemn  moment,-!  thought  of  my  life  in  the  past  and  what  the  future  would 
offer־״€w1־d  I would  gladly  have  raised  my  voice  in  pra^/'ers  mth  mr^ellow  Jews 
for  I think  that  as  a huma.n  being,  and  as  a rabbi,  I could  have  tou^t  more 
in  those  few  minutes  than  I can  teach  to  all  in  the  m.any  years  which  I hope 
shall  be  granted  unto  me  for  accomplishment,  achievement  and  progress.  In- 
deed,  it  was  a feelipg  of  greatness  and  majesty  vhich  enveloped  me;  it  was 
my  ov/n  Shabbos  Shuvo,  spent  on  the  campus  of  Brandeis  University  on  a 1 ove 
ly  summer  day. 


I 


T110se/\values  of  which  I h^r^3355־,  my 

gtandingy^e  truly  an  integral  part  of  the  Jewish  Relirion,  They  are  to  he 
found  in  Ahrahamfcs  great  love  for  God  so  that  he  v/ould  sacrifice  his  beloved 
Isaac j 3nd  God's  great  love  for  manj  in  that  he  did  not  demand  the  terrihle 
test.  Kindness  is  to  he  found  in  the  life  of  the  prophet  Hosea  who  took 
hack  into  his  household  the  wife  who  had  heen  unfaithful  to  fafan»  not  for  hi 
o\‘/nf  personal  sake»  hut  as  an  object  lesson  for  all  the  future  gei®  rations 
of  mankind  so  that  t±»3^  might  learn  a lesson  in^gc<'dne3s  and  forgiveness 
v;hich  is  sorely  reeded  in  our  world,  ■forgiveness  wSech  allows 


v;hich  is  sorely  reeded  in  our  world,  The/t^rec^  ■forgiveness  wSech  allows 
one  human  being  to  approach  another  with  gentleness  heart/!  with  a 

sincere  desire  to  make  amends  if  he  has  or  v7as  x\'ronged|  the  type  of  for- 
giveness  v'h^c^  raised  us  from  the  level  of  the  animals  who  kill  in  re- 

taliaticn,  •e?  which  raisei-us  from  the  ancient  law  of  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  a 

ו ' 

tooth  for  a tooth”  to  a level  worthy  of  GodS^s  great  confidence  in  His  child 
ren.  And  there  is  that  measure  of  underst־;nding  v/hich  is  to  he  foi^  in 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  prophet  of  Jeremiad,  who  c^ed  in  hitter 

M 

ness  unto  xhe  seemi^y  distant  heavens  above:  I curse  the  d ay  I was  horn  and 
the  hour  which  brought  me  forth  from  my  rnother^s  womb,״  He  c01?ld  not  abide 
the  evil  of  his  people  nor  the  suffering  to  which  they  were  subjected;  and 
then,  in  kindness,  love  and  understanding  the  vor'^ds  of  the  Lord.  I will  b 
with  you,  and  I shall  keep  you;  tak׳  courage  and  fear  not.’^  This  is  great 
Understanding:  to  sympathize  v/ith  one  who  must  do  a task,  a task  hard  and 
unfriendly,  a task  disturbing  and  yet  for  the  good  of  aü.  These  three 
qualities,  then,  are  in  our  heritage,  they  are  part  of  our  being,  they  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  ^ we  want  to  live  our  lives  in  accordance  with 
God^s  great  ?s^asgrl  teadiings. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  v/e  stand  between  Rosh  Hashono  and  Yom 
Kipnur  and  at  the  time  when  we  are  searching  ourselves  during  these  Ten  Day^ 
of*  Penitence•  how  Tiany  of  us  wfould  not  do  ■'<ל!01’י-  to  return  to  these  concepts 
and.  id eal F ! ^ ■- i”״*-i-i ei^;  the  ouietness.and  slmידlicity  of  ^r-rw־  Judalsmi -fי^״ 


1 ו ק Iir—  I hope  that  nany  of  you  have  eeen  the  Chapels  at  Brandeis  and  that 
they  have  served  to  stimulate  you,  as  vreis  the  case  with  me.  I hope  that 
when  the  st,perf loiality  and  materiality  of  dally  life  heoome/f  almost  over- 
mowering,  you  will  thinh  of  that  a.uiet  spot  amid  the  trees,  or  of  that  quiel 
snot  in  yoiiT  hearts.  ■Ehe  still,  small  voice  sneaks  to  each  of  us  end  the 
messsf׳s  is  as  clear  and  as  heautiful  and  as  peaceful  as  that  scene  of  the 
campus.  Indeed,  may  I ask  you  to  how  your  heads  now,  for  hut  a racment,  and 


let  us  lift  our  voices  to  Almiphty  Cod  in  a prayer  for  that  of  ’■hich  1 ' - ־< 
Almighty  father.  Thou  who  rilest  mankind  with  infinte  wisdom  and 


mercy,  we  ask  that  our  petition  he  heard.  Ve  ask  for  Thy  hlescing  not  for 
our  ovm  pride  or  vainglory  hut  so  that  Thy  Ife-e  may  he  honored  hy  ue  in  all 
the  v.'crld.  We  seek  goodness  for  our  hearts,  kindness  for  our  dealings,  lov, 
of  the  spirit,  and  understanding  for  the  woes  and  :־oy^e  which  come  to  every 
human  heing^Cthe  1־*  course  of  a lifetime.  I'ay  we  always  he  together,  may 
there  he  strength  in  cur  actions  and  honesty  in  our  speech,  and  nay  the  pea^ 
of  Thy  spirit  oor>B  to  rest  within  us  so  that,  hy  doing  Justiy  and  loving 
meroy,  we  shall  always  walk  hurahly  hy  Thy  side.  Cause  us,  0 lord,  to  re- 
turn  unto  Thee»  cause  us  to  return  unto  Thy  ways!  cause  us  to  ■todorstand 
and  appreciate  that  we  are, truly,  children  of  God." 

Amen* 


Friday  even.,  Sept.  2?th,  57, 


!ehr.־bl3  0s  Shuvo 
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THE  CHOICE  AND  THE  PROMISE. 

? 

My  friends,  this  is  the  time  of  the  year  T׳d1en  an  unexplainable  mood 

haQS»<==«:rer  t|^  Jewish  people*  The  housewires  are  busy  with  their  clean- 

ing,  letters  the  country  and  the  distances  between  continents,  the 

/vL׳׳ ׳ ^׳. 

conrersational  trend  is  centered  on  the-approaohing  High  Helydays*  JBsr•« 
"^e  rabbiSj-and  cant  ore  /ibecme  more  fere  rish/ ^during  the  course  of  thise 
days  as  they  prepare  the  serric^,  the  seimons»  as  they  deal  with  the  many 
s31all  0r  important  details  which  are  part  of  the  life  of  a religious  in- 
stitution*  In  short,  the  holydays  are  upon  us  and  the  next  time  we  meet 
it  shall  be  in  an  atmosphere  of  solemnity  and  reverence  and  awe  which  can 
not  be  duplicated  at  any  other  time  in  the  course  of  the  Jewish  year*  By 
and  large,  even  the  most  casual  adherants  of  our  faith  are  affected  at 
this  time  and  «fiBt^tJ#e־y,  for  whatever  their  reasons,  make  it  a point  to 
attend  the  religious  service*  VOien  noting  this  great  activity  on  the  part 
of  our  people,  and  we  certainly  among  them,  I am  always  reminded  of  the 

vefy  meaningful  Midrash  told  by  theeages  of  yesteryear.  It  seems  that  a 

׳ f i Y? 

certain  ״reader"  was  hurrying  along  the  street  and  a friend  stopped  him 
by  asking  this  question:  Why  are  you  in  such  a hurry,  these  days  before 
Rosh  Hashono?  And  the  reader  afifnwered:  I am  hurrying  because  I m&Bt  stül 
look  over  the  prayers  I will  recite  on  the  festival*  The  friend  thought 
for  a moment  and  slowly  spoke:  My  friend,  the  praiyers  are  the  same  as  last 
year!  hurry  to  put  your  own  heart  in  order,  that  is  the  proper  task  on 
these  holy  daysi  Indeed,  the  words  of  the  friend  were  wise  and  meanii^l; 
let  us  put  OUT  hearts  in  order,  let  us  examine  ourselves  as  other  see  us; 
let  us  stop  in  our  feverish  haste  to  clean  up  the  material  turmoil  of  the 
past  year  and  let  us  put  in  order  those  values  and  principles  and  ideals 
which  should  make  of  us  upright,  god-loving  individuals*'  There  is  no  quest־ 
ion  that  it  is  easie  r to  clean  an  apartment  than  it  is  to  cleanse  oneself 
but,  it  goes  without  saying,  the  personal  purity  of  ones  being  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  any  other  act* 

It  is,  perhaps,  worthwhile  for  us  to  pause  at  t his  time  of  activity 


ii. 


ia  order  to  ponder  the  Torah  portion  assigned  for  reading  on  the  morrow. 
Nizovim-Vayelech  contaii^J  some  of  the  most  magnificent  ethical  and  moral 
teachings  to  he  found  in  any  literature;  for  us,  with  our  religious  in- 
terests,  these  words  are  the  very  staff  of  an  orderly  and  disciplined  lif^ 
It  is  Moses  who  is  speaking  to  the  people  as  he  prepares  to  take  his  leave 
of  them,  having  surrendered  the  reigns  of  leadership  to  Jnshua,  hie  succes 
or.  The  great  Moses  explains  that  what  God  demands  in  terms  of  religiös!- 
ty  and  holiness,  in  terms  of  practices  and  commandments  is  not  an  impossih 
le  request.  The  commandment  is  not  high  above  in  the  heavens  so  that  it 


can  not  be  reached  by  msui;  it  is  not  to  be  found  beyond  the  seas  so  that 

te  matt!  in 


man  can  not  attain  it;  indeed,  the  commandment  is  very 


heart  and  in  his  mouth.  In  other  words,  the  religion  which  God  asks 
of  His  people  Israel  is  basically -uLLniiitaiilM  Mry  one  and  all,  as  long  as 
man  makes  a real  effort  to  attain  communion  with  Deity.  In  the  heart  and 
mouth  of  mantis  the  core  of  religiosity  to  be  found,  not  in  the  superfi- 
cial  aspects  which  are  usually  associated  with  Judaism  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

But  the  Torah  portion  goes  further.  It  has  been  shown,  without  a 

shadow  of  a doubt,  that  the  religion  which  God  demani^  can  be  practiced 

by  each  of  us.  And  now,  in  teims  of  this  knowledge,  we  are  confronted 

״I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  you  this  day, 
with  a choiceT^j  Bee»־־! ־have ״־day -life  and  good• -d^&th 


that  I j 

and  efil  have  set  before  theflife  and  death,  the  blessing  and  the  curse; 

therefore,  choose  life  that  thou  mayest  li^e,  thou  and  thy  seed.  To 

the  Lord  thy  God,  to  hearken  unto  His  voice,  to  cleave  unto  Hi^’:  for  that 

is  thy  life  and  the  length  of  thy  days  that  thou  mayest  dwell  in  the  land 

of  thy  fathers  which  the  Lord  swore  unto  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to 

give  unto  them.  These  words,  my  friends,  symbolize  the  entirety  of  the 

mood  which  we  experience  these  days*  that  v/e  are  confronted  by  this  choice 

/\  fO  rvu 

and  the  path  we  shall  is  entirely  up  to  us.  As  evidenced  by  the 

mood  which  is  upon  us,  we  can  oBjy  dedicate  ourselves  to -a־- cleansing  cf־ 


J 


iil. 


CrtA.' 


tKi8~^'upt!rflL811־ 1 ׳  aepecte  of  our  existence;  we  can  run  and  rusli,  we  can 
write  our  letters,  a»1d  buy  the  «♦♦«ssitlB»  of  life,  and  the  Jaacari^s  which 
will  make  it  a truly  festive  season  for  us  and  our  loved  ones•  Ve  can 
anticipate  the  food  and  thej^ompanionship  of  our  families  with  equal  relish 


and/  as  waricKRg  people  we  can  bhjiglad  that  the  holydays 
JLjUcA>SI^J^  J^L-r-n. 

from  gohsol  sn  prQfcו■■i  nn8rl/ccaupo^4>on• 


^is^  In  tengg  of  the  a Ibi^ 
tudes  we  uspuase^  lu  oont^inod  in  the  phrase!-^  hare  set- before- thee  -tha 
-^»iLee»i1ae  and  the  uurgo/^  Of  course,  we  can  approach  these  last  few  days 
with  a different  attitude  entirely  putting,  as  the  reader  was  advised,  our 
own  hearts  in  order  instead  of  seeing  after  the  prayer  book  which  does  not 
change  in  terms  of  ־yate  basic  concepts  RememVer,  that 

in  Judaism  a man  may  not  make  atenement  for  his  sins  before  God,  unless  or 

[itr«׳  '•  ^ 

until  he  has  approached  hie  former  enemy  first/  Is  there  someone  whom  y-^ 


C^3 


have  sli^ted,  is  there  a person  who  has  suffered  hurt  becj^se  of  yan,  has 
a thou^tless  word  escaped  y!cu  which  may  have  damaged  the  repijlLtion  and 
good  intention  of  another?  Have  3«a1  acted  carelessly,  thoughtlessly,  in 

גי־י^  hjt 

anger  or  frustration?  Have  ynu.  acted  without  truly  attempting  to  under- 
stand  the  turmoil  and  canplexity  within  the  man  with  whom  you  had  your 
«petiry?  All  these  questions,  and  their  attendant  problems,  are  cause 
for  our  concern  on  these  days  vdiich  gtre  prior  to  ßoih  Hashcmo  and  Yom  Kip- 
pur•  To  cleave  unto  the  Lorjt  , that  is  our  life  and  the  length  of  our 
days;  heaven  and  earth  called  as  witness  against  us  that  the  choice 
of  life  or  death  has  been  placed  in  our  hands•  Life  or  Death:  a severe 
and  yet  uncomplicated  cfertdrce  for  the  commandment  of  Religion  is  neither 
far  away  in  the  heavens  nor  concealed  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  but  near 
to  us,  in  our  hearts  and  mouths• 


In  ancient  times,  of  course,  this  life  and  death  alternative  implied 
a physical  living  or  dying•  I feel,  that  in  our  immediate  setting,  much 
more  might  be  achieved  by  us  if  we  take  these  words  in  a figurative  raLher 
than  literal  setting•  We  die,  if  we  swerve  fron  the  commandment  of  the 


iv• 


Lord^in  terms  of  guilt  feelings,  moodiness,  frustration  and  an  inner 

emptiness  which  shall  lead,  more  likely  than  not,  to  a maladjustment  in 

terms  of  the  self  and  society.  Thus,  the  potential  for  good  and  whole- 

someness  shall  he  erased  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  and  instead  of 

I ilipJaw 

continued  vitality  in  a person,  we  shalyfind  only  distrust,  fear  and 
ness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  life  which  is  premised  is  one  of  purity  and 
satisfaction^  we  are  cleansed  of  our  ^s  and  we  are  ready  tostart  life 
anew.  The^hje^,  once  purified',  is  not  to  he  ahle  to  sin  again  hut  to 
remember  and  retain  the  lesson  of  the  Days  of  Awe.  When  we  d eave  to 
the  Lord  ouf  Ood,  and  when  we  practice  the  religi  on  vhich  is  near  unto 
ux,  in  our  hearts  and  mouths,  the  life  we  HshaHj^ive  shall  he  one  of  great 
־imief  reward,^peace  and  serenity. 

*‘■his,  then,  is  the  choice  and  the  premise.  Our  Judaism  is  close  to 
us,  attainable  by  every  human  being.  There  can  he  the  superficial  cleans- 
ing  which  will  lead  to  guilt  and  fear;  tnere  can  he  true  atonement  and't'tjL׳ 
firm  resolution  to  change  our  way  of  life  and  to  walk  in  i,  he  path  pre- 
scribed  by  the  Almighty,  Heaven  and  Earth  are  called  to  witness;  we  are 
offered  the  blessing  and  1,he  curse;  let  us  choose  life  so  that  our  days 
may  be  ones  of  vfeol^^rs owiene as , decency  and  gracious  dealings  with  our 
fellow  man.  Then  we  can  approach  the  days  to  come  in  the  proper  spirit 
of  holiness  and  sanctity;  then  we  may  approach  the  Holy  Ark  and  bow  our 
heads  in  true  petiti  n for  forgiveness  before  the  Lord  of  all.  It  is  notj 
Choose  the«  life  that  thou  mayesj;  live;  our  fervent  belief  states:  Choose 
thou  life  and  if&ca  will  live. 

Amen, 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Erid,  eve,,  Sept,  20,  1957 


uBlnK  the  aymhol  of  peace  and  lore,  ae  a eyabol  of  hate  and  defiance. 
^e?ytlme  a man  burne  a Oroee,  he  le  gultty  of  a Pa^om  Which  blae- 
״haraBH  and  deetroye  the  very  definition  of  the  eellgloua  symbol. 

4 How  any  Sian  can  lend  hie  efforts  to  this  sort  of  travesty  lesomethl 
I «n  not  understand,  either  from  a religious  or  moral  point  of  view. 

5 The  Issue,  of  course,  goes  deeper  than  what  we  have  discussed  to  this 

^"Sot  all  the  people  In  the  South  a1>e  as  bitter  as  those  who  oongre- 
gate  at  the  school  grounds  In  order  to  shove  little  Negro  children 

b—  Stegration  can  be  achieved  with  work  and  foresight  and  Intelllgen 
as  It  has  been  deraonsttated  in  Laulsevllle•  u.  4 ״ י.v 

ס—  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all  18  not  what  actually  took 

the  mobs  and  crosses  and  curses  and  beatings  but  what  did  NOT  %itx 

d—  ^%eople*of  these  cities,  the  good  and  decent  and  demoBratlc 

and  Christian  elements,  did  not  !nahe  themselves  heard  at  all. 

A  ר־1־ 1 1 ז  A Rnnk  and  all  the  other  cities,  is  composed  of  more  than  a few 

^ WhAt  haooened  to  all  the  others?  Where  weee  the 

hundred  agitators.  W^t  happened  to  axx  voices  which 

sh^irAave^sSSeS  L^?nst  tee^vlSlJSol  of  their  townspeople?  Could  a 
™po.lt?on  made  short  work  of  the  violent  minority? 

7 St  proSem7as  I h2d  occasion  to  point  out  IjR^^er  conneotl  >n  ^ly 
' last  week  lies  in  the  fact  that  people  areJ^t11t^e^ed  oniy  in  the^ 

׳ salves  in  their  own  small  worlds  with  little  or  no  genuine  conce# 
for  the  Issues  of  major  Irapojfttance  which  affect  them,  whether  they  like 

ft  T^ittle'^RoJk  as  one  dispatch  characterized  it,  was  saturated  with  a 
-bu^lnesras  Slua?״  attitude;  silence,  fear  and  oonfov^^tij^eA  the 
majority  Instead  of  strength,  courage  and  nrghtooue  outrage. 

Oonolual׳n 

^ !““LsSdeal  with  the  problem  on  many  levels:  eyes  of  the  world,  common 
SJmL  decency,  the  sick  and  mal^Jueted  personalities  who  glgure  In 

2 there  ״®l^'own  outrageous  conduct  to  be  considered  as  we  survey  the 

ר ?h°er״^®־“beS0  cSlSrS.'^ntS  people  are  "civil״,  until  people 
^ dlspl״  a ^enSlne  ooncein  tor  the  rights  and  values  of  others.  The 
silenee^of  default  must  cease;  courage  must  reign,  values  must  ^ot  b^ 
neglected  or  else  a moral  anarchy  shall  prevail  which  shall  see  the 

i:  iSdled^  the  ?thlcs^of  TjudeoSian‘ society  or  civilization  are  Posltlv 
"Love  Thy  neighbor  as  thyself;  Have  we  not  all  one  Father,  has  not  on 
cLA  ATsaa^at^  11«׳'  Hot  simoly  slogans  but  attitudes  and  points  of  vi 

“iS  Should  ir?״^  uf  a?l  ?0  tte  Realization  that  the  spirit  of  Belt 
resides  within  every  human  being  and  that  as  long  as  we  hurt  ar  nog- 
I^ct  o?  SiscrJmlLte  against  one  of  our  brothers,  we  hurt  only  ou:>. 

S One^Ia^only  hope  and  trust  that  this  view  will  one  day  seep  Into  the 
^ sick  mind  of  the  southern  minority  so  that  the  plöture  of  America 

illl  bfoSe  S ohLr  and  friendship, for  us  andpl  the  peorle  of  the 

world,  * 

Amen. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Sept.  13.  1957  Frid.  eve. 


VIEWS  ON  INTEÖRATION. 


Background. 

A Announced  topic; 

1 supposed  to  speak  on  Convention  of  CCAR,  held  in  Miami  past  June 

2 certain  issues  have  arisen  over  past  week  or  ten  days  which  are  of 
far  greater  Import  to  us 

ע suffice  it  to  say,  CCAR  was  extremely  stimulating  and  worthwhile  exp, 
and  am  very  grateful  to  the  congregation  for  allowing  me  the  prlv, 
of  attending  these  proceedings. 

4  perhaps  later  In  the  year,  oopportunlty  will  present  itself  for  a 
discussion  of  this  matter, 

B Integration  dispute 

1 events  of  past  several  days.  In  South,  merit  our  serious  discussion 

2 the  articles  carried  by  newpapers  and  uAgazlnes  have  raised  Issues 
which  must  be  faced  by  us  in  the  North,  eventhough  we  are  not  direct- 
ly  concerned  with  the  problem  as  it  specifically  exists  in  South, 

3 the  incidents  in  Little  Rock,  North  Little  Rock,  Birmingham  and  the 
demolition  of  a public  school  by  dynamite  in  Nashville  are  of  such 
a despicable  nature  that  all  right-thinking  men  and  women  ought  to 
be  Justly  indignant  at  what  has  taken  place, 

4 the  personality  of  John  Kasper,  professional  agitator,  and  the  faces 
of  the  people  in  the  newsphotos  which  have  reached  us,  show  without 
too  much  doubt,  that  these  are  surely  sick,  mentally  maladjusted  in- 
dlvlduals, 

5 I think  we  can  ^ke  the  point  that  those  who  deny  equality  to  others 
are  basically  Insecure;  that  those  who  persecute  and  oppress  are  very 
much  afraid  of  the  level  to  which  the  oppressed  may  rise, 

6 the  whte,  southern  agitator  would  surely  see  his  own  inferiority  de- 
monstrated  if  the  colored  man  were  given  the  opportunity  to  grow  and 
learn  under  the  conditions  ©rdlnarily  granted  to  the  white  population. 


Theses: 

A Condemnation  of  th4  North 


1 you  might  well  say,  that  it  is  easy^to  condemnXTor  ua׳  not«dlrectly 
affected  by  the  problem.  It  is  all  too  mm;(  easy^b-fre  self-righteous 

2 the  problem  is  that  ;inhere  in  the  North  we  commltt  our  errors  also; 
Chicago,  levlttown.  Pa,,  are  recent  examples  of  bitter  race  hatred 
have  flared  into  the  open  in  the  supposed  white,  liberal  north, 

3 more  close  to  home,  we  have  the  remarks  passed  by  our  own  people  in 
the  neighborhood  in  regard  to  the  changing  neighborhood,  Jews,  who 
are  raised  in  the  tradition  of  the  prophets  and  sages  of  our  heritage, 
have  made  remarSs  about  those  of  other  races  and  nati  nalities  which 
would  easily  quality  them  for  membership  in  the  White  Clt.  Councils- 

4 It  18  a disgrace  to  hear  some  of  our  people,  ftnd  our  neighbors,  speak 
in  such  prejudiced  manner  of  those  with  whom  they  share  a comm  n area 

5 Shown  even  more  so,  in  terms  of  the  recent  attempt  to  regulate  housl.ig 
integration  here  in  New  York  City.  The  most  powerful  pressures  rose 
to  combat  this  proposed  law,  battling  it  with  the  defense  which  ralged 
from  out  and  out  dtscrlmlnation  to  calling  the  venture  communistic, 

6 It  was  none  of  these;  Indeed,  that  law  which  was  quickly  laid  aside 
as  the  powerful  lobbies  intervened,  may  be  the  only  manner  in  which 
we  can  retain  a diversified  and  vital  city.  Otherwise,  we  shall  have 
religious,  racial  and  national  ghettos  whereas  the  futiire  lies  not  in 
these  but  in  a thoroughly  integrated  housing  which  shall  ±±  see  all 
peoples  living  together  in  peace  and  harmony. 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation 

1 with  our  constant  attempt  to  idealize  Am.  Dem,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  one  can  imagine  what  these  incidents  will  do  to  our  prestige. 

2 with  this  type  of  an  attitude,  we  shall  never  win  to  our  side  the  un- 
comniltted  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia,  which  we  so  deep,  need,v1 

3 furthermore,  the  tragedy  is  that  the  rabble-Bousers  of  the  South  are/ 

t t Ü , 


HEFORT  FRCttT  T-TIAI•!! 


I'ly  friends,  SeTeral  times  prior  to  this  occasion,  I hare  had  the  oppor- 
tunity  tcjmention  the  three  major,  or  parent,  "bodies  of  our  Reform  mcTement , 
■‘"here  is,  first  and  foremost,  the  Hebrew  Union  Coiiepe  which  üolT-enced  in- 
struct! on  in  1875;  there  is  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Conrrerations,  whic 
v/as  founded  in  18ר?.(  and,  also  of  great  importance  to  the  continued  vitality 
of  Reform  Judaism,  there  is  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  which 
met  in  session  for  the  first  time  as  an  organized  body  of  rabbis  in  1889, 
This ’*Conference‘,  as  it  is  called  for  short,  has  met  annually  since  that  year 
during  the  last  ״ י^ יn^  of  June,  th  is  congregation  sent 0יי י,  as  its  rabbi,  to 
attend  the  60th  annual  nroceedings  of  that  group  of  men  who  are  the  sniritij- 
al  leaders  of  Reform  Jcv/ry  in  the  United  States.  In  its  physical  arrange- 
m.ent , the  Conference  was  very  similar  to  the  Union  proceedings  of  Toronto, 
on  which  I renorted  twice, in  April  of  this  year.  There  were  busines  meet- 
ings,  lectures,  sermons  and  papers,  the  e were  workshops^ and  every  session 
v7as  related  to  a religious  service,  conducted  by  the  rabbi  s ■ f o r ■■■e-y  -e■?^  oth*>r . 

■*"he  first  im0'׳׳־rtant  item  on  the  agenda,  as  is  the  case  at  every  seesio" 
was  the  message  of ־׳ ־he  President,  this  :/ear  Br.  Israel  Hettan,  Pro-Lessor  of 
!•:idrash  and  Homiletics  at  Hebrew׳  Union  College״.  This  ta??o  w/as  eagerly  await 
ed  and  closely  followed  b3ז  all  the  men;  its  oontenס^סי׳״ י ^־  the  headlines  of 
ר 0ול0!^3: ד r>eai  papers  and,  as  :ווסיי  surely  noticed,  \s׳as  carried  at  «״״־■״at  length 
in  the  Hew  York  Tir״s,  I'he  President’s  ’'Lessare  is  of  unusual  inter־es+  for 
one  and  2.:  1 for  it ר ז ל ,י׳־י־ס ס  a larr^  mea.sure , ■סי־י־י  mood  and  tone  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  to  follow.  It  concentrates  on  those  points  which  are  of  gteatest 
significance  a^d^ץhave  the  most  urgent  need  for  our  time;  it  calls  to  our 
attention  the  great  questions  which  face  us  as  rahbis,  as  Jews,  and  as  hum- 
an  beings  living  in  the  mid-twentieth  century.  It  aroused  great 
therefore,  when  T)r,  Better  ^ז ד ־ ־ יי-יoa.r,  did  net ׳ ־'cllcw רויסי י!  procedure; 
instead  of  rד׳rlריr  about  the  world  he  ’׳*׳aint alned  a close  watch  on  0’’r  local 
scene.  His  point  of  concent^ati מ ס  concerned  the  people,  f^e  c״׳'ngr״cati 0ns, 
the  outlook  pertinent  to  our  mc״׳’emcn■־׳  in  an  era  fi]led  with  probleiiis  and 


ii. 


complexities•  He  said,  "the  real  drama  of  human  life  is  enacted,  not  on  the 
rast  stage  of  the  wide  world,  Irat  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  indiTidual/ ןז6נד י/ 
The  thoughts  and  attitudes  of  men,  t^^cir  !וייידייי  eire  acts  and  ־blind  gropings, 
their  transient  satisfactions  and  deeper  10ngings-־these  are  ox  greater  impc 
to  the  student  of  life  than  the  rain  parade  of  passing  events.”  In  fact,  he 
maintained  that,  in  the  past,  "the  steady  preoccupation  with  conditions  in 
the  world  without  is  apt  to  stamp  the  Conference  as  a ־body  of  social  engineer^ 
which  we  are  not,  rather  than  as  a hody  of  Jewish  teachers,  which  we  are." 

Ehe  President ג וsed  this  introduction  to  v/eigh»  ?סלב  s,nd  con,  the  many 
problems  attendend  the  rise  of  new  congregations  in  the  suhirhs  of  our  large 
cities.  He  found  a magueness  of  ־belief  and  an  insuff ieiency  of  knowledge;  he 
found  a new  element  reaching  our  mem־bership  rolls  !■/hich,  only  a generation 
ago,  had  ־been  in  strict  league  with  orthodoxy,  either  throu  h personal  belie 
or  due  to  parental  persuasion.  He  noted  that  people  are  confused  as  to  the 
plan  and  vigor  of  Refoim  Judaism  and,  after  due  j^considerati on  of  the  matter, 
he  recommended  tha.t  the  Conference  "undettake  the  task  of  preparing  for  pub׳ 
lication,  in  popular  form,  a variety  of  essays  on  important  aspects  of  Refom 
Judaism,  Such  theses  shall  be  given  to  our  people  in  order  to  afford  them 
the  enlightenm  nt  and  inspiration  they  need  as  active  builders  of  Reform  in 
stitutiens,"  This  v;as  th4  opening  statement  which,  in  the  days  that  f(^10w 
ed,  was  disaissed  adequately  in  the  workrhops  atten^ded  by  the  ra.bbis .//  But 

. . 4.  J.  • k' 

־־ i m brourht  another  Pertinent  tonic,  -^or 


CUf  V u»c ג- ו  X C m C w  ־*״ י  J — ׳ ״ j / i f ״ 

this  perplexity  and  confusion  brought  ^±=£#5־  another  -ertinent  tome,  -bor 
seve  al  yeers  ve  have  foiind  a confusion  of  custom  and  observance,  of  belief 
and  attitude.  Kany  men,  both  lay  and  religious,  have  even  advocat’d  a type 
of  Shulchcn  Aruch  for  Reform  Jews,  Dr,  Bettan,  however,  led  us  ■in  another 
direction:  this  year  marks  the  tv/entieth  anniversary  of  the . Columbus  Hat- 
form,  'fhis  was  a statement  prepared  by  the  Conference  in  1937  and  it  contain^ 
m.any  of  the  basic  aspects  of  our  movement,  *sot,  although  this  was  on^.y  a 
"guide",  and  that  worjt  is  ver^r  irmortant,  the  Platform,  has  long  become  obso- 
lete.  Written  between  19J5  and  1937,  and  adopted  in  1937,  is  contains  not  a 


ili. 


hint  of  the  three  cfetaclysnic  events  soon  to  follow:  the  advent  of  Hitler 
and  the  decimati rn  of  ־^uropean  Jev/ry;  the  Second  World  War  v/ith  all  its 
evil  and  its  ultimate  inaururatirn  of  the  Atomic  Era;  and,  lastly,  the  ffreat 


events  ־by  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel,  As  such,  you  can 

seeild^rt  a nev  point  of  view,  in  a more  official  form,  is  needed.  As  Dr. 

Bettan  highlirhted  these  changes  and  attitudes,  the  men  who  lectured  anr)/de 

livered  papers,  likewise  addressed  their  remarks  to  this  matter.  There  were 

papers  on  ”Israel”;  another  on  the  ־basic  tenets  of  they|^01um־bus  Platforai 

ל 

and  ”how,  \d1y  and  what  ^ould  ־be  changed  within  it,'”׳  There  was  a major 
srrmon  delivered  which  asked  us  to  grapple  with  these  pro־blems  and  not  to 
leave  their  execution  and  solution  to  time  and  mood  of  our  people.  We  as 
rft.■bhןfds  were  told  to  look,  vfith,  open  ey^es  and  o־bjective ת£6- י,  at  th4  situa 
tion  as  it  exists  and,  if  one  follows  this  suggestion,  one  can  not  deny  that 
there  is  great  traihle  ahead  for  an  unorganized^  diaiLi^liPÜ  American  Je'.'r 
his  en+ire  question  of  a Shulchon  Aruch,  hov/ever,  can  not  ־be  discussed  in 
detail  here  and  now;  it  requires  the  analysis  v.hich  only  a full  lecture  se; 
on  can  afford.  We  hope  to  delve  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  matter  at 
some  future  date;  and,  believe  me,  it  is  a su'bject  a־bout  which  m.any  diverse 
opinions  are  making  themselves  felt  and  the  argגןments  have  already  raged 
wildly  on  either  side.  It  is  a questi  n vhich  m.ust  he  discussed  hy  us  for, 
v^ith017t  douht,  it  will  one  day  soon  affect  all  of  us  who  are  part  of  a Lih־ 
eral  Judaism, 

•^t,  as  in  Toronto,  the  most  important  and  most  gratifying  asnect  of 
the  entire  *Conference  was  to  he  found  in  the  men  themselves.  You  could 
learn  from  one  and  all;  y ru  could  learn  in  every  nook  and  corner  where  the 
men  gathered  in  little  groups.  It  was  good  to  note  that  we,  the  younger 
men,  were  never  excluded;  indeed,  we  were  welcomed,  -and  we  made  much  use 
of  this  opportunity  given  us:  we  listened,  questioned,  absorbed;  after  a 
day  or  two,  we  hod  no  hesitancy  of  asking  the  biggest  men  in  the  profess- 
ion  for  their  opinion  on  a matter  which  troubled  us  in  our  ovm  small  com- 
munities.  In  short,  the  feeling  of  fellov.'ship  among  these  350  to  400  mpn 


iT, 


wag  of  such  a caliber  xMst  that  for  us,  as  well  as  for  cur  conyreg:a.tions , it 
was  a most  rewarctinp■  trip.  It  is  my  ־belief  tliatj^h^  c ongrregati  cn^  prof  it  e /ן' 
r-rrm  fhppp  mpstinrs  1 ! ! t ר ז ד ך rn  erenthourh  i^psy  aa«  not  attend.  I feel 


I,  eren though 


frcm  these  meetings 


this  to  ־be  ttiie  for  one  always  learns  something  new,  one  always  has  the 

opportunity  to  take  counsel  with  those  more  experienced  and,  only  the  fool 

will  not  recognize  the  ralue  of  these  session  nor  rail  to  take  their  less- 

on  heme  to  his  own  neople.  The  ra־b־bi  grows  and  matures  through  his  contact 

with  his  fellow  workers  and,  again,  1׳r.  Bettan  summarized  these  sentiments 

in  a most  stim^llating  and  poignant  manner:  At  the  end  of  tis  address  he 

stated,  •h'Je  rather  h-^Ae  from,  all  parts  of  the  country  to  take  coijnsel  to- 

rethcr;  not  so  iiiTJch  to  air  our  differences  a.nd  trn/ סססרי־יייס ס  th^m,,  as  to 

exchange  the  insights  and  ex־^orxencep  we  hare  separately  gained  while  perfor 

ming  the  tasks  in  which  we  are  commonly  and  most  earnestly  engaged•  we  need 

the 

one  another;  we  can  profit  from  biik  another•  May  there  comg  to  us  cut  of 
our  deli־bera.ticn5  and  friendlj^  intercourse  a clearer  percep-*־icn  of  the  sig- 
nificance  of  the ׳•« ־erk  vre  do  and  a,  more  hopeful  miew  of  the  unfa-thomed  poss- 
ihilities  of  cur  sacred  calling,”  And  to  this  message,  my  friends,  we  could 
not  help  hnit  say,  in  a united  and  fer^^e^^t  pcice,  Amen 
‘kiien  • 


hehrev  Tr.hernalce,  !?riday  evening,  3ept , 17  , 1957 


V 

J n.  V׳ 


TTIS נב0^01/- ז  GOD  CI^SAT:  ]D . 

T‘Ty  friends,  this  presents  the  first ־־ימ ס ortunity  piren  to  me  to  speak 
to  yuK  a full  conf:reg־ati on  since  the  vacation  months  commenced.  May  1 
take  this  moment,  then,  of  welcom.injr  you  once  a^ain  to  the  Hebrew  Tabernacl 
and  of  expressing׳■  the  hope  that  these[  months  of  living  an  easier  and  siower 
life  have  refreshed  us  all  so  that,  revitalized  in  body  and  s־nirit,  may 
Join  together  in  strengthening  the  eve)$r-gr'-ving  fam.ily  of  our  c ongre  rati  on 
My  vacation  was  spent  in  that  lovely  a.rea  of  oiir  la.nd  known  as  ■^ew 


England,  '•*•'he  place,  sneif ically , vras  ^ew  Hampshire,  v;ith  side  trips  to 

m-frnm  resרדo^Je■; 


_ , A/C-a-jt— 

¥1■  and  ־^'■^aine,  I worked  during  my  m onths  of  f rי ׳ e d o 


■oc?  resרדorJe^^bi^-it-y 

w-srkin,g•  in  a children’s  camp;  a place  as  fine  and  as  v/holesome  as  could  be 
desired  by  any  individual.  In  doing  this  type  of  work  I loosely  fällov/ed 
a pattern  established  by  the  rabbis  of  ancient  times;  a pattern  which  ar- 
gued  the  point  that  a man  must  be  skilled  in  miore  than  one  field  and  can 
not  completely  give  himself  to  onlj^  one  endeavor.  They  reasoned  that  only 
as  a man’s  tim.e  is  diversified  can  he  gain  perspective^ ^«4־  can  he  maintain 
his  sense  of  equilibrium  and/istandard'j^  of  values.  Thus,  these  men  of  times 
gone  by^were  rabbis  only  by^njocat i on,  but  by/v^rlri ׳. ׳n  were  shoemakers , fwc, 
tailors  and  workers  of  the  fields.  In  this  snirit  I approached  my  time  of 
relaxation  and  recreation;  it  was  good  Cna! •mo  to  get  away  for  a few  ■weeks 
and  be  by  •myself  in  cannletely  different  surroundings,  I v^anted  the  time 
to  think,  me,  to  readjust  myself  and,  also,  to  usr  the  grandeaur  of 


4^ 


(Hvu  fy! 


l^aturg  in  ordpr  to  commune  with  ^ '^od,  ■^t  v.»ag  ■<60rtoi־.';Iy  a l׳e-v-el 

L _ 

סס^י־ו!.^  There  were  the  majestic  mountains  ^^/hich  rose 
high  round  about  our  magnificent  lake;  there  was  the  glory  of  the  sunset 
and  the  beaut3־׳  of  a world  comhng  to  life  again  at  the  da'־n,  '!‘here  were  the 
trees  and  the  shade;  there  was  the  warmth  of  the  sun  ^^/hich  sent  its  rays 


to  us  so  that  we  ־might  •־־־ai־r;  new  energy; -»-»4  from  wV; i »h  all  the  green  drew 

lU/ 9 

.em  new  of  life,  ! hin»■ וז ס irftl1|r->  was  your  impression  also  if  you  v/ere  in 


the  mountains,  ■*^nd,  a.nnthe-r  time,  v/e  found  our  way  to  the  coast  cf  Maine, 
There  we  had  a dcmpletely  different  setting,  a bit  of  t^od’s  handiw'ork  which 


ii. 


. , _ _״  I that  what  met  my 

on  16עידווו 1 16כו1611)רז  SS  inn.  9n  my  1  י . .,תר י#««  * 

;;1. ״;1 ד • ' •״״‘ ־ י "•־״ - ־״״״־ ־ ״ ״ ״. ״ ״..״״. ״ 

; ״' ״ “ • ■ • ' ״ ״ •' ״ ״״■ » ־ ״ ״״ ־ »«»* ״ .״ ״ . 

־־ "-_  mill־  flew  in  their  course  and  smal 

ed  the  deeply  blue  Atlantic  Ocean.  Sea  gull״  flew 

^cats  dotted  the  tomenae  surface  of  the  water.  Wares  ^tolce_a^^^ 

נוcat^  aor  notice. the  ragin 

cur  cliff  in  endless  succession  and  one  oou  d not  he  p I« 

^ «« ־ ״p  sea  *before  us.  An 

waters  as  they  hrohe  at  our  feet  and  the  cata־־־e  of  the 

•,  tn  vou.  ut  more  then  this»  m 

I hone,  that  these  sights  werö  also  gra 

j onri  Qprenitv  v/hich  was, 

hoth  places  there  was  a feeling  of  ־aim  and  peace  and  ..ere 

j ononw-^r  ’•*■het'e  v/as  peace  m the  quie 
for  me,  the  goal  and  source  of  renewed  energy. 

. ..^.  +־...־  there  was  serenity  and  ejrerni 

of  the  erening,  there  was  calm  in  the  waters,  there 

>.•  w teed  hpfore  u־,  which  had  been  there  for  ages  & 
ty  in  the  mountains  which  stood  he..  - » _ 

^ 4-  li-Ppfime.  11!  i often 

which  would  continue  to  endure  long  nast  our  lifeti- 

the  of  the  Psateist  and  found  added  meaning  and  ren«,e  m- 

״..״ »״ ־ «•־ ״ .״» . ־ ״ 1 ־־ ״ ״. ״  «t ■•־• ״ ‘ •'“״ ״ 

־.״h.־ “ “ • ■״״ ־ ״ ״־ ־ . .״־ . . »״ 

״“״ • “ ״ ״ *•״ ״ ״ .״״.־.״״ ״ ־ ״ .״״ ־ , ־ ״ . ״ 

, tr-i  + + pr  firht  on  Civil  Hights  as  well  as  all  of  the  ooh  . 
to  the  endless  and  hitter  fight  on 

י +<-,  wnVp  the  world  interest- 

political  machinaticns  which,  they  say,  -e 

mg.  -ut,  in  this  setting  of  Hew  Hamrshire,  it  was  interesting  and  one 

reached  thd  point  where^  did  net  ^ ־are  to  see  a newsna״er־  it  made 

e e,.  v ״ ״+ ״slestv  Of  God’s  great  h.and1worfi. 

a ■lolce  snd  a curse  •of  the  heant.,  -•f- ־ ■ ' ״ 

. ev  e .׳ent  on  in  the  countr^Mst  large  hlasrheme 

Iielt,  time  and  again,  that  what  went  on  in  t1.  p 

״_,  «tai—ÄÄSMf׳  pyideijt  tho.t  the  ene  — 
the  rery  mture  of  God.  It  also  heoame  more  ...«״־־־־־ 

רי-ד>יד0» ו ,+  fVipi-r ״ז . חייי ס cod,  t־׳'י  ^se  who 
,.,,n-ind  wer^f^ 10יי00. ד;  those סי^ ז  soug.nt  ei- 

* , ״ . 4 דp  ״+!pp־rr'  those  who  desnised  the 

had  li+tls  or  no  ^r^i^athy  for  the  lot  o,  0 -C....  , 

V •י  T־t־  was  not  l^ature  v/hich  v.fas 

dignity  inb.erent  in  ereiy  other  hurian  he  ..&• 

•0013ו 0 .,+ ^ ״  and  tornadoes  and  other  destruotire 
so  mud-,  an  enemy  of  man  with  its  floods  ano  . . 

.. ר4 ד  Y'׳*Tp ■יץ■^ i n r,  e׳  world  **י 

ז■ +ן • ,  er תס״ ז  of  a^d  !יי•  himself,  Wi-c  were  i.er.  - b 
pheonenon;  it  is  !.an,  01 


iii . 


1ח  cino'tl^Er  connection•  i״e  io  s-n  enen3'' 


2 0 frand  and  , 


" ■ 0׳3מ1סח 

T,e־av־e  ho  Is  conoerned^ii^ith  his  rvm  life  and  place, cares  all  toe 
little  fox  the  velfare  of  the  leplcne  of  ״onerati^ne  yet  to סייזס ס,  He  is 
an  enemy  !:ecause  he  h״lie^?e2  1'י  his  ovm  helplesrnese  and,  at  timec,  actuall3r 
vorshipe  it.  He  ylihly  feels  that  there  are  such  creat^^human'^ forces  at  work 
t^at  he,  as  an  individual,  can  not  ^^^ihly  cope  with  them.  He  expends  vast 
energy  telling  and  convincing  us  thaUhe  can  do  ^־e±==^=v-  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  negative  forces  win  hy  default.  He  is  an  enemy  because  his  self־ 
styled  helplessness,  is  all  too  close  to  hopelessness.  The  enemy,  as  Norman 
Cousins  recently  stated,  is  not  necessarily  a had  man;  indeed,  he  may  he  a 
man  of  high  purpose  and  character.  He  ray  e־»«  he  giving  the  best  in  him  to 
his  family  and  his  work.  But  he  is  a dangerous  man  neverthele^;  dangerous 
because  he  is  a chronic  absentee  from  his  main  This/^«±n  tal^  is  for 

man  to  becom.e  aware  of,  and^J^as  so  dated  with,  the  great  issues  of  his  time. 

20  doing,  he  may  help  to  create  a design  for  safejjy^  and  sanity  and  ee- 
curity  for  a world  which  xEEästande  sorely  in  need  of  all  three.  In  this 
wayv  is  man  at  odds  with  the  l^orld  of  which  he  is  a part;  the  -ore  so,  be־ 
cause  when  co-friontd  with  the  beauty  of  "־ature  ot  the  countryside,  we  can 
see  to  what  pur-ose  we  have  used  the  Natural  Resources  of  cur  world.  We 
build  and  create  and  plot  and  plan;  and  yet  man  feels  unsafe.  We  discover, 
and  experiment  and  develop  and,  still,  Han  is  afraid.  Ve  use  the  most  power 
ful  resoיTce  so  far  discovered  by  man,  the  Atom,  and  with  it  we  destroy  hu■ 
״,anity  not  only  ty  'Ä'  fall  out  than  h>.®ane  military  con 

sicU^ations.  There  is,  indeed,  a paradox  in  this  setting,  one  which  all  of 
us  must  have^׳^S^^  during  these  past  few  months,  lיhere  is  the  world  in  which 
we  spend  most  of  our  time  and  it  is  really  a most  unsat isf actזלב ס  existence 
for  those  who  run  and  fight  and  plot  and  mistreat  dll  for  t’e  sake  of  ••makiri 
a living».  There,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  world  of  calm  and  beauty,  the 
land  of  vacation  i.^d,  where  the  forces  of  man  have  not  yet  gained  the  upper 


Hut  ran  13 


becaידse  he  is  concerned 


hand,  ^ere  is  the  hurry  and  quickness  and  anxiety  of  the  city;  there  is 
the  glow  of  "beauty  and  grandeaur  of  majesty  of  the  country  side  with  all 
its  calm  and  contentment , Surely,  this  paamlTO  is  evident  to  all;y|4re%— trs־ 

Is  it  not  pussible  to  bring  some  of  that  caflirn  of  body  and  spirit  back 

to  the  city?  Can  we  not  act  more  reas onably in  a more  sympathetic  vein, 

with  mere  understanding,  with  love,  v/ith  r?^ecy,  with  kindness, ־* ־hese  are 

qualities  to  be  found  in  each  of  us;  they  sh ruld  1®.  ve  been  reaffirmed  in  th 

months  just  passed.  I say  that  if  our  vacatiens  havd  had  any  meaning  for 

us  at  all,  then  let  us  learn  from  that  we  have  seen,  Let  the  green  of  life 

be  part  of  our  existence  so  that  we  find  each  new  day  )(!very  good  and  satis- 

fying.  Let  the  miajesty  and  greatness  of  the  m.ountains  enter  our  spirits  so 

that,  like  them,  we  may  be  to\\׳ers  of  strength  and  sjvnbols  of  greatness, 

the  scene  by  the  live  mth  us  so  that  it  may  indicate  to  each  and.  every 

"hnran  being  the  eternal ity  of  Natilire  and  the  limitations  of  Man,  In  this 

sense  can  we  not  only  gain  perspective  and  equilibrium  but  we  shall  be  im- 

bued  v/ith  a new  sense  of  gratitude  to  God,  who  has^T^'fefidwd  and  achieved  sue, 

lasting  greatness.  In  this  spirit  we  return  to  our  House  of  Worship  and 

rededicate  ourselves  to  v/ork  and  as  we  bring  the  lessons  of  our 

vacation  to  bear  on  our  do-ily  duties•  May  the  work  of  our  hands  pi^o/per 

and  may  v/e,  as  one,  bring  glory  and  honor  tc  our  cause,  to  our  faith  and  to 

our  c ongregatS on,  Then,  triply,  we  shall  ^  ־׳ ־'roclaim^־^  the  grandeaur  and 

goodness  of  God^s  Holy  Harne•  z'f’  .ר  ^Y/v/  ?1?ר ’ ^״  /oWej) 

רןך'ץ^> 

Amen . / 


Hebrdv;  Tabernacle,  Prid*  evening.  Sept•  6,  1957 


My  frlenda,  at  this  time  I would  like  to  make  announ 

raent,  If  only  to  confirm  what  18  evidently  the  raosi/wtlll^T^  secret  In  WH 
and  other  parts  of  N.Y.  I am  very  happy  to  he  able  to  tell  you  that  last 
Monday  was  the  official  date  of  my  engagement  to  Miss  Lonl  Tucker,  daughter 

.r  0»  ».  ״ 

to  announce  this  meesage  Crom  täaS  pulpit,  i״  iK'uli,  a״־ ׳u !)fafirM  ,■,pr.M  ii^^for 
0 ®׳ י*■  ° ngregatl.n  have  ehared  eo  much  over  the  past  years. 

Needless  to  say.  both  L and  I will  do  our  utmost  to  share  with  you  the  life 
of  our  congregation.  I am  certain  that  you  will  find  In  her  those  many  ge• 
nulne  qualities  and  virtues  which  have  endeared  Lonl  to  me.  it  Is  also  a 
grt  pleasure  to  greet  her  wonderful  parents,  relatives  and  frlendej1.1n  the 
midst  of  our  congregational  family  and  we  hope  that  they  will  worship  with 
US  for  many  years  to  come, 

I am  certain  that  you  will  want  to  say  Hello  to  Lonl  at  this  tl^e  and,  then 
fore,  we  shall  greet  you  In  the  usual  manner  after  the  service.  On  the 
Sabbath  of  Succoth  the  affiliates  of  the  congregation  will  tender  us  an 
Oneg,  at  which  time  the  congregation  will  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
Lonl  in  a more  leisurely  manner.  The  wdddlng  will  ttake  place  In  October 
and  the  congregation  will  be  invitdd  to  the  ceremony.  We  only  hope  and 
pray  that  all  of  you  rejoice  with  us  In  this  happy  hour  of  our  lives. 
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THE  FESTIVAL  OP  CHILDREN 


My  friends,  yesterday  morning  we  had  occasion  to  mention  that  Pesach 

י(/'  ■ c 

was  a festival  for  children,  Ve  realize  the  merit  of  this  statement  when 
we  take  note  that  the  "Mah  Nishtano"  is  asked  hy  the  youngest  child  at  the 
Seder,  that  the  Haggadoh  relates  the  episode  of  the  four  sons,  that  the 
many  songs  are  included  in  the  order  of  service  simply  for  their  enjoyment 
and  that  the  Afikomen  is  that  closing  hit  of  fun  and  jest  so  designed  as 
to  maintain  the  interest  of  the  youngsters  to  the  very  end  of  the  ceremony 
The  faces  of  the  children  at  your  Seder  tables  should  have  shown  a visible 
enjojmient,  a sense  of  wonder  and  excitement^  and  they  should  have  participat 
ed  in  the  reading  of  our  history.  In  Jewish  life,  it  seema  to  me,  there  is 
no  more  beautiful  and  stirring  ceremony  than  the  Seder  when  the  family  come 
together.«^  enj  oylf  ^ f eeling^stnd•  spirit  and  actuality  of  unity  which  can 
hardly  be  matched  at  any  other  time  or  season  of  the  Jewish  year.  If  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  the  Haggac^o  story  is  brought  to  the  young 
in  the  proper  , they  can  not  help  but  bring  to  the  mind  of  the  child 


an  awareness  of  the  traXditions  and  heritage  of  v/hich  he  is  a part.  These 
in  turn,  lead  to  a feeling  of  pride  in  ones  people  and  a sense  of  self  re- 
spect  for  the  individual.  Aside  from  history  and  unity  these  are  the  two 
v§l1u§s  we  teach  in  the  presence  of  the  family:  pride  and  self-respect,  and 
we  these  into  the  living  stream  of  their  consciousness  from  the  very 

beginning. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I would  like  you  to  compare  at  thi-g  t41i1e■ 
the  faces  of  your  children  at  the  Sedorim  and  the  faces  of  those  young 
people  who  are  at  this  time  facing  the  harsh  realities  of  law  and  order  in 
the  Criminal  Court  of  ׳?this  city,  Thesd  children,  and  they  are  no  more  than 
that,  are  branded  as  Juvenile  Delinquents  and  theirf  aces  have  e:־cpressions 
which  mirror  only  hate,  distrust,  animosity,  and  a contempt  for  all  those 
forces  and  ways  which  we  hold  dear  and  precious.  They  lead  lives  which  are 
filled  with  crime,  vice  and  violence;  their  actions  are  a blot  and  stain  orA 
the  record  of  present-day,  society.  Authorities  maintain  that  deÜÄ 


; 


qu6ncy  has  itsorigins  in  the  hcane!  in  the  slums»  or  in  thdlower  social 

I 

strata  and  this  is  correct  to  a degree•  But,  at  the  same time.  Juvenile 
Delinquency  has  also  heen  found  in  those  homes  where  parents  love  their 
children,  where  they  have  good  homes,  where  there  exists  a decent  stand- 
ard  of  living,  no  matter  of  what  creed,  race  or  nationality•  I take  it 
upon  myself  to  express  a comparison  of  these  two  types  of  children  for  I 
feel  that  it  is  precisely  those  values  which  you  will  find  at  our  Seder 
table,  v41ich  are  missing  in  the  lives  of  these  misguided  youths•  Pride 
in  ones  people  and  self-respecfe  as  an  individual:  these  are  the  guiding 
forces  which  draw  our  youngsters  into  an  orbit  of  maturity  and  responsi- 
U lity  from  ־vdiich  the  tightness  of  Jewish  family  unity  will  not  allow  them 
to  escape*  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Seder  ceremony  in  general,  and 
its  teachings  in  particular,  we  will  not  tolerate  our  children  becoming 
members  of  the  gangs  of  the  street;  on  the  contrary,  if  there  is  to  be 
an  initiation  at  all,  or  a genuine  sense  of  belonging,  it  is  in  terms  of 
their  people  and  in  terms  of  their  specific  family.  Therefore,  the  family 
which  does  not  fteep  or  practice  the  rituals  associatid  with  the  Besach 
festival  is  doing  great  harm  not  only  to  the  continuance  of  Jewish  life 
and t radition  but,  also,  may  be  allowing  his  child  to  drift  into  those 
areas  of  thought  and  action  which  are  not  in  consonance  with  the  best  of 
Jewish  teaching. 

In  some  ways,  the  two  types  of  children  started  in  similar  circumstan 
es•  The  children  of  t oday,  who  are  getting  into  difficulty  with  the  law, 
usually  have  their  origins  in  the  slum  areas  of  our  large  cities;  the  Jew 
ish  boys  and  girls,  without  exception,  had  their  start  as  slaves  in  xhe 


land  of  Egypt.  Ait  while  the  JuveÄile  Delinquent  more־  likqB^han  not  is 
destined  to  remain  in  the  slums,  both  physically  and  emotionally,  our  youn 
people  are  t ought  t׳hat  while  we  began  as  lowly  slaves,  now  each  man  is  a 
king  in  his  own  home  and  the  head  of  the  household  sits  in  a reclining  po- 
sition,  as  befits  the  monarch  in  his  castle.  But  more  than  that,  they 


ik  han  n 


iii. 


learn  that  in  every  age  and  land,  the  Jew  must  free  himself  from  the  fore- 
es  which  tend  to  confine  and  oppress  him  he  he  man,  woman  or  child.  The 
story  of  the  Exodus  is  repeated  from  year  to  year  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  lesson  that  the  events  of  yesteryear  apply  not  only  to  generations  of 
the  past,  hut  to  those  individuals  who  call  themselves  Jews  in  our  time. 
/EoV^instance,  we  can  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  us  at  the 
Seder  to  instruct  our  children  that  while  our  people  broke  the  yoke  of 
Egypt's  slavery,  so  oOr  young  people  can  Jf׳reak  the  hahits  which  tend  to 
lead  them  toward  false  and  malicious  in'^olvements:  the  meeting  of  gangs, 
the  special  dress  which  identifies  them  as  one  of  a group,  the  dark  and 
dreary  cellars,  stores  and  hallways  where  they  meet  in  or^r^^to  fashion 
their  crude  and  cowardly  plans  for  hurt  and  violence•/  Again,  we  read  at 
the  Seder  that  for  a while  our  people  were  quite  content  v/ith  their  slave 
mentality  hut,  v/ith  great  effort,  they  fi^lly  attained  the  outlook  of 
free  men.  Likewise,  our  youngsters  ca^n/|^t ought  that  they,  too,  can  re- 
lease  themselves  from  the  slave  mentality  which  may  he  binding  them  v/ith 
g1j?eat  force  to  the  depressing  montali^'  of  their  age  groups.  The  young 
person  of  today,  all  too  frequently,  feels  that  he  must  even  think  as  do 
his  contemporaries,  that  he  must  worship  the  idols  ard  heroes  as  do  all 
the  others.  One  almost  has  the  feeling  that  it  is  fashlon^e  to  reject 
parents,  teachers  and  guardians,  or  any  other  individual  or  group  who  are 
identified  as  symbols  of  autho  In  terms  of  contrast,  the  Haggadah 

teaches  that  the  Jew,  whether  young  or  old,  is  expected  to  reject  slavery 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  conformity  of  the  spirit  for  these  lead  to  a iiziness 
of  thou^t  which  is  only  duplicated  by  an  emptiness  of  And,  for 

the  third  time,  we  draw  another  instance  of  cemparison.  While  the  children 
of  the  gangs  have  a goal  which  is  immediate  and  satisfying  to  them  in  terms 
of  today,  the  Passover  tpeaks  of  a goal  and  vision  which  is  quite  to  the 
contrary.  The  delinquents  rnapY^ their  plans  in  order  to  rob  or  hurt  for  the 
their  advantage  now;  they  lust  for  m.oney,  goods,  and  the  thrill  of  power. 


iv. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  children  of  larael  come  face  to  face  with  an  entire 
ly  different  goal  and  vision;  to  settle  in  a land  Wf lowing  with  milk  and 
honey",  to  live  there  in  peace  and  harmony,  to  establish  within  its  bord- 
ers  concepts  of  justice,  mercy  and  equity  which  will  be  of  benefit  fo  all 
its  inhabitants,  and  a source  of  pride  for  all  future  generations•  This 


is  the  comparison  of  young  people  today;  the  one  type  takes  for  personal 

gain,  the  other  hears  the  immortal  words  at  our  Sedorim;  "let  all  * who 

i /• ״ //,כv^  * 

are  hungry,  come  and  eat  I"  I believe  that  :y  encouraging  these  values. 


those  of  pride  and  self-respect,  we  will  insure  not  only  our  religious 
survival  but  the  kind  of  youthful  generation  of  which  v/e  can  be  proud. 
It  mi^t  seem  strange  to  you,  my  friends,  that  I should  devote  the 
message  of  this  festival  to  the  subject  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  but^ 
the  topic  actually  grew  out  of  the  Haggadah,  "While  reading  once  again 


the  tale  of  our  people  I was  struck  by  the  similarity  of  these  errant 
youths  and  the  "rosho",  the  bad  or  oiM.  son  who  is  part  of  our  Seder 


service.  It  is  he  who  asks,  "V/hat  does  this  ceremony  mean  ;bo  you? ** 
and,  thus,  by  referring  to  the  others  and  not  to  himself,  the  "rosho" 
excludes  himself  from  the  family,  from  the  trs^^diti  cn,'^from  the  Seder 
service  a±i  in  which  all  others  are  engaged.  He  sets  himself  apart 
and  thus  emphasizes  what  we  have  been  stressing;  that  if  a man  has  no 
pride  in  his  people  and  no  s^-respect  in  terms  of  his  Jewishness,  he 


• י ■I  ג , r 

will  end  by  being  characterized  as  a "rosho",  the  wicked  son,  The-fac^, 

'ir־'  ^ ✓ 

^ hope,  is  obvious  that  this  contrast  of  youth  is  not  apnlic^be  only 


to  Jews  who  observe  a Seder  and  all  others;  on  the  contrary,  every  peoplej 


of  which  we  speak  will  have  a 


religion  or  race  which  teaches  the  values( 

better  chance  to  leadt'  its  children  along  the  path  of  decency.  Values 
such  as  pride  and  self-respect  are  not  the  sole  properties  of  Judaism 
but,  rather,  it  is  these  which  v;e  emphasize  at  the  Seder  table  to  a great־ 
er  extent  than  at  any  other  tir:e• 

The  whole  matteii  then,  can  be  summarized  in  one  word;  education. 


v. 


• ■ V. 


Ve  ought  to  teach  and  stress  hasic  principles  from  which  we  can  never 


allow  ourselves  to  depart.  Ve  must  insist  on  educating  our  young  to 
the  fullest  measure  of  our  heritage,  to  the  greatest  degree  of  our  abili- 
ty.  The  children  in  our  homes  spell  the  future  not  only  of  our  people 
but  of  all  society.  In  terms  of  this  belief,  the  Seder  accentuates  t±ra-fc 
feeling  of  unity  and  respect;  this  ceremony,  and  its  counterparts  in 
other  faiths  and  cultures,  is  the  technique  by  which  we  educate  our  young 
to  live  lives  of  decency,  morality,  responsibility  and  social  conscious- 
ness.  The  ''rosho'•  shall  not  conquer  the  youth  of  today;  indeed,  the 


bright,  excited,  eager  young  face  who  asks  the  "Mah  Nishtano”  is  now. 


which  shall 


and  ever  will  be,  the  symbol  of  that  greatness  and 


be  ours  in  the  years  to  come# 


i^en. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  2nd  day  of  Passover,  Sunday,  April  6th,  1958, 
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P«g•  One 


RADIO  COHTINUIW 


•-Speoi&l  EI!>0Ad0e8t  for  2nd  Night  Roeh  Haehono 
1-״IIEVD 

— *niursdayf  Septeiober  20 

8-״t00-9100  p•»•  ״ ^ 

..DATid  J0  Wise»  Kadlo  Director,  UAHC,  858  5th  Ave»,  Hew  Yortc 

21,  H.y.  (FEgent  7-0200)  zcw  ^ ^ ^ v. 

— (1)  Entire  show  18  on  tepe,  Inoludlng  teaser (Shofar)  and  baok- 
ground  B1u810(3hefar  Hymn)  for  announcer  *a  opening  and  closing, 
Ibe  show  ils»a  at  approxl irately  60100• 


TITLE- 
8TATI0N- 
DATE— 
TliäB-— 
COMTACT- — 


NOTES• 


* « 


io\md  §bT5V  ^ 

( ׳miS  IS  •*TEASER".  LET  PLAY  FOR  FÜLL  57  SKOCNDS• 
EEOIN  ANNOUNOm’S  OPENIHO  HI  iB  THE  SHOPAR  HYMN 
»HIGH  POLLONS  IlOfiEDIA lEiy  ON  TAPE... AND  WHICH  IS  ALSO, 
INCIDEKTUjy,  ON  SAME  CUT  OF  HD  AP1ER  A 3K00HD״S 
PAUti^K• ) 

FOLLOWED  D»tKDIA  lEI3f  BT 

Sbofar  i#  SLOüU 

("LIVE",  OVER  SHOFAR  HiTiN)  ’,•QiiYD,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Uhluii  of  Aueriowa  Hebreri  Ca-t>reaafcions, 
presents.  •••  •a  epecial  program  uahei'ing  In  the 
Jewish  New  Year,  wliJLoh  began  Wednesday  night  at 
sundown•  ihls  second  night  of  Hosh  HtehonoCROASH 
HAH  &HOWHUH)  protp^ea  will  be  conducted  by 
Rabbi  Robert  L•  Lehman  (LEE  MAN)  of  the  Hebrew 
Tabernacle  of  Waslilngton  Heights,  607  West  leiat 
Street,  In  Manhattan•  He  will  be  assisted  by 
the  choir  of  Central  Synagogue,  New  York  City, 
led  by  Lasar  Weiner  Ä (L*2iAHfi  WIl^ER)  with 
Frederick  Lechner,  baritone  soloist. 

And  near  here  18... •RABBI  ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN•  . 


MUSIC t 


MTOICi 

ANNOUNCER t 


>1130 


APfROXIMATn  TIIIE־ 


Page  Two 


N 


Thank  you.  We  of 

(׳]?eMpLe) 

join  with  the  the  other  member  temples  of  the 

of  American 

Hebeew  Congregations  in  wishing  you,  wherever  you 
may  be,  a very  Happy  New  Year.  We  Invite  you  to  be 
with  us  physically  as  well  as  spiritually  in  your 
favorite  house  of  worship  at  this,  the  most  solemn 
season  of  the  Hebrew  Calendar.  If,  however,  you 
cannot  attend,  we  deem  it  a privilege  and  pleasure 
to  come  to  you  via  the  miracle  of  radio |and  worship 
with  you  wherever  you  may  be.... and  especially  by 
the  bedsides  of  those  whose  Illness  or  age  makes  it 
impossible  for  them  to  attend  divine  services  in 
the  synagogue  itself. 

(and  adlibs)  Brief  explanation  of  the  Shofar  Blast 
and  Hymn  which  follows. 

APPROXIMATE  TIME-— 1:15 

Shofar  and  ^Shofar  Hymn^[^-— HDj^  Side_l^  #1__ 

TIME---2:30 

(reads)  Union  Prayer  Book,  1951  Ed.,  Page  8 

"Heavenly  Father contentment  and  peace"  (AND 

READS)  Borchu  (HEB  AND  ENG) 


APPROXIMATE  TIME-— 2:15 


Borchu HD,  Side  1, 


T1mE-0:52-־ 

(reads)  UPB,  Page  10 ״Praised  be  Thou. .. .night 

and  its  rest."  (AND  READS)  Sh'ma  (HEB  & ENG) 


RABBI : 


CHOIR: 


RABBI : 


CHOIR: 


RABBI : 


APPROXIMATE  TIME---1:10 


^RABBI:  (READS)  UBP,  Page ״Praised  be  Thou Thy  name" 


(AND  REPEATS  AT  LEAST  A PORTION  IN  HEBREV/) 

APPROXIMATE  TIME-0:45־ ־ 


CHOIR:  Boruch  At;t o — ^HD j _Sl^de  Onl^yJ_ 

TIME2:15-־־ 

rabbi:  (READS)  UPB,  Page  18-־- "Remember  us  unto  life... 

Shield  of  Abraham"  (AND  REPEATS  IN  HEBREW) 

APPROXIMATE  TIME- --0:40 

CHOIR:  Zochrenuj  — ^HD;_S_id£  X2nd__Par;t  £njyyj[_ 

TIME- --00:47 

rabbi:  (reads)  UPB,  Page  56 ״Grant  honor King  of 

holiness."  AND  REPEATS  LAST  PARAGRAPH  IN  HEBREW. 

APPROXIMATE  TIME-— 1:45 

CHOIR;  Kodosh  Atto HD;  Side  2;  #3 

TIME---1:48 

rabbi:  ־(reads)  UPB,  page  28,  29 "Our  Father,  Our  King... 

a year  of  happiness."  (AND  REPEATS  EACH  LINE, 
ALTERNATELY,  IN  HEBREW)  APPROXIMATE  TIME 1:30 


TIME--3:27־ 


choir:  Ovinu  Malkenu HD;JSj^d£  3j_#4 


(READS)  SERMON  APPROXIMATE  TIME- -15 :00 

Seu  Sheorim— j;;^HD,_S^d£ 


TIME---1:09 


RABBI : 
CHOIR: 


?kOE  POUR 


(READS)  UPB,  P««•  65-«— ״Th•  Lord,  ft!•  Lord•••• 
t1>aru1^988ion  and  81n**  (ARD  RBPI  ATS  AT  !«BAST  A 


RABBI I 


•0150 


APiTilOXIMA'rB  TIKE• 


PART  IW  HEBREW.) 


CHOIR  I _ ^ _Adoru*l  Agona^T^— 


(READS)  UP»,  Page  50-51——  Det  u8  adore... name 


RABBI  t 


•1145 

•2155 


APPROHMATR  *KWE- 


shall  baXM»  one•' 


׳HPE- 


(REAL)»)  Page  89— — '^Thoa^O  Lord. • ..Almightiy  God" 
(OR  0 •&!;  H A ׳ PROPRIA TK  IWAT^R , TEaDIN 0 rn  ( ... . .מ ־ 
׳^SיRoab  Hashono— --HD. 

6־־ ־ ־s  fi'HffpT’STTTJ^  Xp^Rlfe(!hff ב ׳!;  time 1100 

^Sj>l]1g>^0F  Tm  SHoFARii^^Blde 

FOLLOWED  IMkEDIATKIZ!:  ISL 


RABBI t 


HOIKS 


 _10  fמ מ 


« ^Shofar  ^nS^J^Px.  ^ 

("LIVE־ 0 י יV11׳<  SlfiPAR  HÜRN)  You  have  been  listening 

to  a special  Hew  Year's  Kve  progrw»  bro\4ght  to  you 

by  WFVD  In  cooperation  with  the  Union  of  American 

Hebrew  Cong rogations  for  these  who  obaervo  the 

aeoorid  night  of  Roah  Hashono.  XSHI^IX  Tonight’s 

broadoas  ti  was  conducted  by  Rabbi  Robert  L. 

Latesan  of  tha  Hebrew  Tabernacle  of  Wnshlngton 

Heighta,  607  West  161st  Street,  In  itenhnttcn. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  public  worship 

sarvloes  at  tha  Hebrew  Tabernacle  any  Friday 

evenir^  at  8115  ca*  Saturday  morning  at  10115,  and 

thla  invitation  also  spplles  to  all  of  the  member 

temples  of  ti»  Union  of  Amerloan  ^brew  Congragn tlons. 

For  Information  as  to  how  you  may  secure  tha 

raoordad  ohoir  mualo  on  this  broadoas t and  for 

SI9tjmÜ6llEX  publloatlona  and 
datsilR  as  to  tha  xoany/aorTloea  mak  o/r 


®OIRi 

ANMOmiOERt 


%10נ  tUUIC«  888  Oth  Air»••  V«v  Yo»k  Sl« 

N*Y•,  09  pbono  KXgont  7«8ecx>  (AMD  RBfEAlS  ADÜRB88)• 
UiMlo  khi■  •voalng  foAturod  OanAov  FMUuplok  Leoliior 
(U&GC1IL»)  andL  tha  Aholr  of  GantaraZ  &yn»ig,ogam^  Ma« 

H 

York  104  bY  Looar  *•Inar#  vith  Alasaador 

Ricbardaon  at  tha  tanpla  organ•  fhla  !?rogran 
vaa  pvodiiaoA  kj  David  J•  f>lao4n12B)• 


a paakli^• 


Äiia  la  (] 

(AMD  sza»  cirr) 


k?rHQXLUkר%  TlUB^^ßtOO 


STARTINa  THE  NEW  YEAR» 

My  friends,  It  has  often  been  demonstrated  that  when  man  18  confronted 
with  something  new  or  unknown,  he  tends  to  become  frightened  and  fearful. 
Every  unique  experience  contains  an  element  of  the  mysterious  and  only  when 
man  has  absorbed  the  Impact  of  a new  situation  will  this  feeling  of  fear  and 
hesitation  be  transformed  Into  a eenee  of  well  being  and  adlustment.  One 
thinks  of  the  thousands  of  youngsters  who  began  their  schooling  only  a fw 
wehks  ago;  the  little  hoy  or  glrr^who  approached  the  classroom  In  tears  a««־ 
clutched  the  shirt  of  the  mother  with  an  Iron  grip.  Today,  he  may  he  chyr- 
fully  participating  In  the  give  and  taie  of  the  classroom  setting.  The  ^ew 
weeks  which  have  Intervened  since  the  first  school  day  have  shown  the  child 
that  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  that  the  activities  of  the  class  proceed  quiet- 
ly  and  naturally.  In  concert  with  the  other  children,  a very  stimulating 
and  satisfying  atmosphere  has  been  e stabil  shed  Ipirhlch  brings  with  It  feeling• 
of  joy,  happiness  and  security,  rather  than  tension  and  despair.  Adults,  of 
course,  are  also  prone  to  anxiety  and  inner  turmoil,  on  the  same  elementary 
level.  A man  who  faces  a new  job,  a person  who  is  suddenly  thrust  into  a po 
sltion  of  grave  responsibility,  an  Individual  who  Is  *KÄÄ  confronted  with  a 
great  and  unexpected  challenge:  all  these  are  af-llcted  by  a tightening  of 
the  muscles,  a sinking  feeling  within,  the  drops  of  raolsture  which  suddenly 
appear  on  the  brow  and  the  palms  of  the  hands.  Pear  of  the  unknown  Is  a 
common  emotional  experience  for  all  of  us;  It  Is  nothing  of  which  a man  need 
be  ashamed  but  It  Is  something  which  must  be  overcome  If  the  Individual  Is 
to  continue  life  evenly,  quietly  and  with  a sense  of  perspective.  Time  and 
experience  will  eliminate  the  feeling  of  fear;  soon,  the  unknown  becomes 

known  and  man  feels  secure  once  again. 

We  Jewe,  who  thla  day  o^^eSee  the  New  Year  5718.  are  also  beset  b^ 

this  inner  turmoil.  It  Is  not  only  a year  which  has  lte^^^sglS3Sis 


but,  more  immediate,  another  day;  each  and  every  time  that  the  sun 
rises  in  the  East,  the  human  being  experiences  new  life,  a new  feeling  of 
the  unknown  and  unknowable.  What  shall  happen  in  the  hours  ahead,  how 


11• 


shall  my  family  fare  , what  •hall  com*  my  way?  How  shall  I respond  to  the 

many  unforseen  olrcurastanc*8  which  become  part  of  my  llfe»s  experience 

until  the  sun  sets  again,  having  made  Its  dally  Journey•  As  we  look.  In  this 

imnner  at  each  new  day,  so  much  the  more  so  at  the  year  ahead•  l^e  prayer- 

//f  • י // / ׳ h ״ 

book  aptly  phrases  the  doubts  and  hopes  of  all  mankinds  •Vfho  shall  live  and 
who  shall  die;  who  shall  have  rest  and  who  shall  wander;  who  shall  be  at  i 
ease  and  who  shall  be  afflicted;  who  shall  become  poor  and  who  shall  become 
rich-  who  shall  be  cast  down  and  who  shall  be  exalted•״  These  are  the  ques 
Ions  which  come  to  us  with  urgency  and  great  Impact;  for  with  fear, 

we  anticipate  the  nany  aepeote  of  our  exletenoe  which  might  cause 
our  good  and  our  hurt  In  he  days  to  come.  It  Is  only  natural  that  we  sense 
this  bewildering  greatness  of  the  n*xt  day^j^  There  are,  without  question, 
reasons  for  our  doubts  and  anxiety;  Has  the  Jew  not  suffered  greatly  In 
ages  past;  was  the  Jew  not  cursed  and  beaten  and  enslaved  less  than  two 
decades  ago  when  the  heel  of  the  German  soldier's  boot  smashed  him  to  the 
ground•  Has  the  Jew  not  experienced  In  the  centurj^les  past  that  when  bitter 
ness  and  hatred  Is  directed  against  one  minority,  all  others  may  shortly  be 
likewise  affected.  Has  the  Jew  not  been  made  to  realize,  time  and  again,  that 
his  life  is  cheap  and  that  the  great  armies  of  powerful  men  are  no  respect- 
ors  of  his  sacred  and  honorable  tradition  and  heritage.  If  ever  a man  18 
entitled  to  fear  the  dawn  of  each  new  day^  the  Jew,  by  reason  of  his  bitter 
experience,  has  earned  that  right. 

And  yet,  In  a strange  paradox,  we  face  each  new  day  and  the  new  year 
with  the  same  optimism  and  courage  and  strength  of  conviction  that  have 
sustained  our  people  over  the  ages.  The  Jew  is  not  greatly  concerned  with 
the  hardships  which  may  come  his  way,  he  Is  not  fearful  of  death  and  sad- 
ness,  he  Is  not  oveawhelmed  by  a fatalism  which  ndght  well  have  been  an  out- 
growth  of  his  past  life  and  history.  On  the  contrary,  the  Jew  faces  the 
dawn  of  the  day  with  spirit  exalted  and  with  head  held  high,  thanking  the 
Almighty  for  the  beauty  and  privilege  of  living  In  *DfliS  great  and  bountl- 


Ill 


ful  Universe.  Those  of  the  Jewish  faith  are  fully  aware  of  what  has  gone  ga 
before  but,  also,  they  understand  that  pessimism  and  distrust  have  never  beei 
the  means  by  which  a people  surges  forward  In  a great  triumph  of  progress 
and  achievement.  We  open  our  eyes  each  morning  and  behold  the  familiar  pre- 
sence  of  the  objects  In  our  homes:  we  look  at  ourselves  and  take  notice  of 
the  eyes  which  can  see  all  the  beauty  of  Creation;  our  hands  can  be  extended 
in  gestures  of  friendship  and  welcome;  our  feet  can  carry  us  on  errands  of 
mercy  and  help.  We  hear  the  familiar  greetings  of  our  loved  ones  and  with 
the  speech  granted  unto  us  we  can  lift  our  voices  In  a pean  of  praise  to  Him 
Who  18  the  source  of  all  goodness.  Indeed,  the  world  which  was  dark  and  for- 
bidding  during  the  course  of  the  night  has  suddenly  opened  Its  light  for 
each  of  us  and,  because  of  It,  we  feel  better,  happier  and  more  certain  that 
the  hours  to  come  shall  be  filled  with  prldeful  achievement  and  respected 
accomplishment.  Pessimism,  tension  and  fear  have  noj!  place  within  the  Jew- 
leh  heart;  we  bespeak  an  attitude  toward  life  which  la  a source  of  power 
and  Strength-i^^^wlll  never  be  overcome  by  the  trials  and  tribulations 
fashioned  for  us  by  mortal  beings. 

The  most  dynamic  example  of  our  faith's  optimistic  attitude  toward  llf^ 
and  all  Its  many  complexities,  may  be  seen  In  one  of  our  most  dominant  belief. 
The  Jew  knows  that  man  16  created  good  and  that  there  lies  within  him  untold 
potential  and  capacity  for  achievement.  Indeed,  the  Jewish  faith  teaches 
that  not  only  Is  man  good  and  capable  of  creation  but  that.  In  truth,  be  Is 
a co-worker  ar  partner  with  the  Almighty.  Man  helps  to  fashion  a better 
and  more  wholesome  society  for  every  human  being.  This  Is  a unique  of 

view  held  by  those  of  our  faith;  that,  being  partners  with  Uod  In  the;,pro- 
cess  of  creation,  ours  Is  the  task  to  use  every  conceivable  means  at  our 
command  to  establish  Justice  and  rdghteousness  on  earth.  let,  how  can  one 
individual,  one  small  human  being  establish  such  ends  In  a world  which  Is 
often  antagonistic  and  frightening!  By  being  Just,  by ®ting  with  warmth 
and  kindness,  by  extending  the  hand  of  friendship  to  those  In  need,  by  lov- 


l״g  «־r־y  and  tender־־־״,  by  ־P־e3.1״g  ־»«ly.  and  by  attempting  to  גudg־  a 
״״in  not  InWerflclal  terms  but  by  bis  whole  being,  bis  oharaoter,  bis 
honesty , bis  lore  for  bis  fellow  Tbls  1־  not  an  Impossible  tasb;  In- 

deed.  It  IS  tbe  duty  of  every  man  wbo  value,  a decent  society.  If  all  men 
,״uld  ־bare  tbls  concept  of  ^7,Kblcb  1״^ ־ ־al  to  our  religion. 

״״rs  would  be  a b«utt־r  world  In  wblcb  to  live,  ours  would  be  a world  In 
Which  our  children  and  children's  children  would  dwell  In  safety.  Tu  under- 
stand  tbls  concept,  to  believe  In  It.  to  practice  It  and  to  further  It־ 
lesson  IS  one  of  the  greatest  goals  to  which  man  may  defeat־  his  life  and 

efforts. 

But  there  Is  another  reason  for  the ־ נ?  and  optimism  with  which  we 
greet  each  new  day  and.  therefore,  the  year  ahead.  True,  we  do  not  bnow 
What  tomorrow  will  bring  but.  at  the  same  time,  we  have  thy׳gr־at  faith  that 
tomorrow  will  be  a better  day.  This  thought  Is  not  a religious  ״whistling 
1״  the  dark״  nor  a soothing  balm  bytblch  we  attempt  to  quiet  the  fears  with- 
in  on  the  contrary,  we  have  always  prided  ourselves  that  as  Jews  we  face 
the  world  and  life  realistically  being  undaunted  by  the  darkness  of  our  un 
certalnty.whl«,  h the  same  time,  we  know  that  we  do  not  wilk  ״Be  face  of 
the  earth  alone. ־ ״  bnow  that  as  we  have  withstood  the  tests  of  the  ages, 
so  will  we  meet  tb־  l״lal־  of  the  future.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  dod 
or  all  mankind,  who  has  walked  by  our  side  from  the  days  of  our  earliest 
history,  will  not  for״k־  us  In  the  year  to  come. ־ ״  fi־™!!  believe  that 
the  forces  of  goodness  and  Justice  shall  not  turn  their  faces  from  our 
Plight  and  that  the  ethical  principles  of  our  Judeo-Xlan  society  shall  pre 
vail  ■%er־ 1 ־  within  us  the  unyielding  faith  that  the  goodness  and  decen 

ey  idherent  In  every  living  being  can  not  be  erased  from  the  ways  of ״־ ״. 
our  faith  speaks  to  us  from  of  old  and  catagorlcally  states  that  man  shall 

reap  the  fruits  of  hie  planting;  a good  harvest  If  he  sows  the  seeds  of  bar 

those  values  and  Ideals  which  elevate 
mony,^frlendshlp,^  appreclati-m  ^ those  vax 

life  of  ■an  to  heights  of  grandeaur  and  b«uty.  These  two.  then,  the 
creative  potential  of  man  as  he  faces  each  new  day  and  the  faith  which  speak. 


to  him  in  terms  of  hope  and  belief  are  the  elements  mhlch  bring  to  the  Jew 


that  measure  of  optimism  and  Joy  which  shall  Head  to  fulfillment  and  satis- 

faction  in  the  days  and  years  to  come• 

At  the  start  of  erery  new  venture,  then,  we  are^aoed  with  a measure  of 

fear  and  anxiety  and  tension.  How  shall  we  fare:  who  shall  die  and  who  shal^ 
live:  Who  shall  be  brought  low  and  who  shall  be  exalted.  These  are  the  fears 
and  thoughts  of  all:  the  young  and  old,  the  Inexperienced  and  the  veterans, 
the  Jew  and  the  non-Jew, for  all  of  us  face  new  ventures  and  are  stimulate* 
by  new  and  unknown  challenges.  It  would  be  easy  for  each  of  us  to  treat 
these  experiences  with  a measure  of  fatalism  which  might  Insure  the  loss  of 
anxiety  but,  at  the  same  time,  remove  the  thrill  of  discovery.  But  the 
aight-thlnklng  individual  can  not  make  progress  with  this  phllosopjly  of  exist 
ence:  he  must  have  a dynamic  Ideal^  by  which  he  can  fashion  and  explore  the 
dreams  of  the  future.  Who  shall  die  and  who  shall  live?  We  do  not  know, 
and  we  do  not  know  how  many  days  shall  be  granted  unto  each  of  us.  But  we 
can  be  certain  of  this,  for  this  proposition  Is  of  our  own  making;  let  us 
live  each  day  to  the  fullest,  let  us  work  for  the  advancement  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  let  us  anticipate  each  new  day  with  gladness  of  heart 
and  enthusiasm  of  spirit.  Then  we  can  feel  safe  In  saying  that  those  Ideals 
Which  we  treasure  shall  remain  a part  of  our  heritage  for  the  many  genera-  ^ 
tions  yet  to  come.  Then,  we  sbftl^ulld  not  only  for  today  but  for  tomorrow! 
and  that  tomorrow,  even  with  Its  many  challenges,  will  surely  be  a finer  day, 
The  fears  of  the  •unknown  will  be  dispelled  and  the  Joy  of  living  shall  be- 
come  a part  of  us.  We  shall  yet  live  to  see  a day  when  mankind  shall  vl*w 
the  future  unafraid.  Imbued  with  the  vitality  of  conviction  that  tomorrow, 
of  Whatever  week  or  month  or  year,  shall  herald  a brighter  future  for  one 
and  all.  In  this  spirit,  we  might  well  echo  the  word  of  our  Union  Prayer 
Book:  0 lord,  may  no  trial,  h׳״ever  severe,  embitter  our  souls  and  a&e  our 
trust  in  Thee,  When  beset  by  trouble  and  sorrow,  our  fathers  put  on  the 
armor  of  faith  and  fortitude.  May  we  too  find  strength  to  meet  adversity 


.ith  ,Ulet  courage  and  unehaXen  trust.  Weeping  -y  tarry  for  the  night. 
t,ut  joy  ־o.r.eth  In  the  morning.  Help  ue  to  understand  that  Injuatlcd  and 
nate  Shall  not  forever  afflict  the  sons  of  men־  that  righteousness  and 

mercy  will  triumph  In  the  end. 

Amen, 


lUdio  sermon.  WWD  (1330);  Second  Eve  Rosh  Haahono:  Sept.  26th.  1957, 
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Background 

A Introduction  , ^ •,ד  t י j.!״ 

1 this  weekend  of  !'■‘^enorial  Day!  refers  to  fact  that  we  recall  all  those 

of  our  young  who  gave  their  lives  for  the  sak6  of  their  country. 

2 this,  of  course,  is  a very  idealistic  concept  of  this  ”day"  for  al- 
though  a few  do  go  to  Churches  or  the  Cemeteries,  most  of  the  people 
make  of  this  a "big  weekend  ן seeking  the  fun  and  pleasure  which  those 

who  died  can  now  never  enjoy,  ^ ^ 4.  ^ 

3 in  fact,  it  is  even  more  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  our 
in  modern  times  do  not  even  know  with  which  war  this  Kern,  Day 
dated;  they  think  of  the  first  W hut,  in  reality,  it  refers 
Civil  War,  ended  in  1865,  almost  100  years  ago. 

B Religion 
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people 
is  asso- 
1 0 the 


these 
no  peace 
Armed 


the  pity  of  it  is,  of  course,  that  in  a 
days,  in  additi  n to  Ami st ice  or  Amed 

the  very  idea  that  Amistice  Day,  on  _ 

־ ־ the  mentality  of  our  times.  From  a de- 

or  the  end  of  war,  v/e  now  sneak  of 


mankind  has  had  much  opportunity  to 


world  which  observes 
Forces  Day,  there  is 
Rov.  11,  was  changed  to 

Forces  ־Do-y  shoves  adequately 
signaticn  which  spoke  of  peace 
amies  and  soldiers. 

the  pity,  even  more  so,  is  that  . ..•  4.•  •ד 

bring  itself  to  the  point  of  peace;  in  western  civilisation  especial 
ly  the  great  religions  and  their  moral  codes  have  pointed  to  peace, 
Judaism,  the  oldest  of  them  all,  I need  not  tell  you 
ohong  these  lines:  no  greater  gift  can  be  given 

create  peace  and  v’holesomeness  for  the  welfare 

"Sim  Sholom"  are  nart  of  our  daily  prayers,  and 

which  one  extends  to  the  other  in  the  ^!ebrev 
demonstrates  all  too  clearly  where  our  interests  lie, 
be  more  plain  than  the  message  which  flows 

י ־ ־ as  the 

virtues  is  saiMliness,  Ir 

deed,  the  Gospels  say:  if  a man  smite  you  on  the  right  cheek,  turn 
him  your 


to 

hov;  it  thinks 
man  than  his  abi- 
of  ons  &.  all. 


out 


lity  to 

"Grant  us  Peace"  or 
the  greeting  of  "Sholom" 
language 

Xianity:  what  could  be  more  ^ • ד ^ 

of  the  context  of  that  faith,  Jesus,  their  leader,  is  renown 


of  its  cardinal 
a man  smite  you 


"Prince  of  Peace"  and  one 


left.  In  other  v;ords,  no  hostility  of  any  kind. 


men, 

necessary 
that  which 


the  answer  to  our  problem  lies,  naturally , in  the  minds  0.. 
some  feel  xhat  war,  because  of  the  ideal,  is  justified  and 
that  one  can  only  achieve  certain  ends  if  one  fights  for 

Is  1*3. fflnt  s*T1cl  tXa© • - I « 

unfortunately,  the  difficulty  is  to  be  seen  that  not  one  nation  ever 

considered  itself  to  be  in  the  wrong:  the  Germ.ans,  .^^nglish,  U.^.  etc 
a d no  nation,  either,  felt  that  it  י as  ever  the  attacker;  at  best, 
a nation  defended  itself  against  some  unfriendly  acti  n,  , 

when  we  look  at  this  point  of  view  closely  and  clearly,  or  with  ob- 
iectivity,  we  can  see  the  foolishness  of  it, 

to  kill  another  human  being,  to  let  oneself  be  wh1p־י'ed  up  into  a 
frenzy,  to  submit  to  the  reversal  of  values  which  go  with  wartime, 
is  an  affront  to  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  human  being, 
war  war  ever  necessary  and  the  killing  of  not  one  human  oeing  can 

dver  be  declared  to  be  justified  ד j ^ v,  +  ׳ ר,« 

at  best,  those  who  fight  allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  or,  not  be- 
ing  able  to  think  for  themselves,  are  onlזי  too  glad  to  take  orders 

from  others,  , . , ד י 

few  if  any  seem  to  realize  that  they  are  dismissing  all  the  values, 

idela  snd  beliefs  which  the:  have  been  t ought  as  an  inseperable  part 
of  their  v’estern  way  of  life, 

l^^there  stands  in  the  Ten  Conmandment s , "Thou  shalt  not  to 

2 if  this  is  not  enoughjc,  people  ought  at  least  to  seek  o .ner 
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solve  their  prohlems• 

3 the  W II  did  not  solve  anything,  neither  did  any  other  wars;  peopl 
are  still  raiserahle,  hurt,  hungry,  angry  and  all  that  the  Atlantic 
Chart er  promised,  or  the  Four  Freedoms  did  not  come  to  pass;  neithe 
did  the  ideal  of  W I "To  make  the  world  safe  for  dem"  come  to  pass 

4 •11־״  in  all,  people  ou^ht  to  return  to  reli  ion,  to  see  in  it  the 
message  of  hope  and  peace  and  trust  and  in  an  ideal  which  is  of  a 
higher  and  mere  nohle  stature  than  any  hr ought  forward  on  earth• 

5 Medals  of  Honrr  are  nothing  comnared  to  fiding  peace  with  oneself; 
great  battles  should  he  sniritual  and  not  v;ith  armies;  men  should 
sי^eak  to  each  other  with  love  and  sanity  rather  than  hate  & fear, 

6 war  can  never  he  abolished,  nor  will  these  days  ever  serve  a pur- 
pose,  until  the  heart  and  mind  of  man  change;  until  he  face  the  fu- 
ture  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  he  can  do  something  to  make  of 
this  world  a better  one, 

Conclusi on 

"These,  my  friends,  are  just  a few  random  thoughts  on  this  Meöorial 
Day  weekend.  Many  of  the  younger  and  also  the  older  generation  have  carrie 
guns  in  their  hands  and  we  have  been  tou^ht  to  shoot  them,  TJan  we  not  rath 
er  be  trained  for  the  good  of  others,  for  the  safety  of  all,  for  the  welfar 
of  our  fell ׳ג ס/  man,  and  can  nations  or  leaders  or  peoples  not  be  t ought  that 
war  is  an  empty  gesture  and  that  real  peace  can  only  be  brought  about  if  th 
desire  for  it  is,  truly,  v/ithin'  us.  Then,  there  will  be  goodv/ill  on  earth 
and  peace  towards  men,  at  all  times  and  in  every  generatiicn. 

Amen . " 


Alff) 


Sat,  morning.  May  31st,  1958.  (last  sermon  of  Sat, 


THI  PULPIT  י S TASK;  AN  EVALUATION♦ 

My  friends,  wltk  tkls  Friday  eyenAns,  tke  season  of  formal  sermonizlnc 
ends.  For  tks  past  nine  montks  it  kas  keen  my  pleasare  to  preaek  to  you 
from  tkls  palpit,  botk  Friday  svenlncs  and  Saturday  mornlnfs.  I would  not 
bd  at  all  surprised  If  you  felt  a »ttle  tired  of  kearlnf  from  me  and  It 
Is  a food  prlnelple  to  remember  tkat  botk  rabbi  and  concregatlon  need  « 
yaoatlon  from  one  anotker*  It  clyes  tke  rabbi  a ekanee  to  relax, 
to  tklnk  quietly  miid^Jlwwply,  It  permits  kla  to  eseape  tke  eternal  deadline 
of  sermons  fer  Tkl  eerrl-ew,  and,  most  Important,  It  allows  me  to  use 

tke  time  and  tffort  ordinarily  spent  on  preparation  of  sermons  for  readlnc,>^ 
study,  and  tkou|^.  On  tke  otker  kand,  tke  eon*regatlon  sets  Its  yaoatlon 
In  terms  of  equal  sl*nlf loanee;  you  can  now  come  tojtke  House  of  Ood  and 
coneentrqte  on  tkat  wkiok  18,  after  all,  of  primary  ooneern  to  eaek  of  us; 
the  worship  In  prayer  and  sons  which  form  the  basis  of  our  rellslous  orlen- 
tatlon.  Rabbis  come  and  f0,^tksy  preaek  sermons  from  one  week  to  tke  next 
^a^  now׳  matter  kow  food  they  may  be,  tke  words  they  speak  are  obsolete  as 
soon  as  they  have  been  Put,  ״quits  te  tks  suiitvvry‘,  tke  words  of 


our  prayerbook  brlnflns  streastk  and  understandlns  and  heal- 

Ins  to  our  people.  Tkls  Is  most  yltai:  tkat  tke  people  some  not  to  hear 
a rabbi  speak  or  a eantor  sins  but  tkat  tke  words  of  prayer  and  tke  wjAJfds 
of  the  melody  sink  Into  their  hearts,  thus  to  reyltallse  and  weafflrm  t^^e 
essentials  of  Judaism,  *ke  elersy  of  any  consresatlon  must  always  rememb- 
er  tkat  tkls  Is  not  a *stas©**  on  which  we  perform,  but  tkat  It  18  a "pulpit• 
from  which  we  risAft  our  wodc^es  to  the  Almlskty  and,  tosether  with  tke 
consresatl on , plead  our  cause  In  humble  prayer.  The  tradition  In  Judaism 
has  always  maintained  tkat  tke  rabbi  or  eantor  are  not  different  from  tkelr 
consresants;  Indeed,  tke  only  reason  why  we  stand  here  and  you  sit  In  tke 
pews  Is  because,  at  least  theoretl sally,  we  possess  a sweater  knowleds•  of 
Jewish  subject  matter  than  the  ayerace  layman,  Tke  primary  purpose,  then. 
If  a rabbi  Is  to  speak  at  all,  and  this  Is  a relatively  modem  Innovation, 
Is  to  convoy  to  his  people  in  terms  of  kls  sermons,  greater  knowledce  about 


11 


Rtalam.  If  tbe  coneregatlon  finds  Its  rabbi  dellverlne  a sermon  wltkout 
mentlonlnc  or  refeerinc  to  tke  messaee  of  kls  faitk,  tkey  kave  every  rlckt 

to  call  tkls  neglect  to  his  attention. 

TklB,  tken,  kas  been  tka  task  of  us  kere,  as  well•  From  tke  pulpit 
on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  we  k1|ve  attempted  to  brine  tke  messaee  of  Juda^m 
to  you  In  simple,  concrete  and  meanlnefvil  terms•  I kave  taken  It  upon  my- 
־to  divide  tke  major  sermons  Into  tkj^ee -ereat  and  all-lncluslve 
Tkese  are,  first,  a discussion  of  eoneral  problems  wklck  face  us  In  our 
world  In  our  time  and  kow  tke  kuraan  belne  said  tke  Jew  can  best  meet  tkem• 
Secondly,  to  look  at  our  contemporary  culture  In  terms  of  tkeater,  books 
and  otker  visual  presentations  In  order  to  assess  their  worth;  and,  once 
kavlnc  done  tkls,  to  place  this  trend  or  observation  Into  perspective  to 
Judaism•  Third  and  last,  my  object  In  these  major  Friday  e venlnj  sermons 
kas  been,  simply  and  directly,  to  conduct  a course  In  Adult  Jewish  Eduoa- 
tlon•  Tkese  are  tke  three  major  eataeorles  with  wklck  I kave  associated 
myself  and  It  can  only  be  hoped  that  tke  members  and  friends  of  tke  confre- 
gatlon  kave  been  rewarded  In  terms  of  tkelr  general  and  specific  knowledge• 
It  la  almost  a point  of  honor  that  tke  sermon  given  on  a specific  evening 
or  morning,  no  matter  wkat  Its  title  or  theme,  refer  back.  In  tke  final 
analysis,  to  tke  religion  which  Is  so  dear  and  precious  to  all  of  us.  We 
kave  rangdd  In  our  Interests  and  discussions  far  and  wide  but,  wltkout  ex- 
ceptlon,  tke  word  Judaism  kas  mkways  been  a part  of  our  presentation.  It 
Is  in  these  terms  that  I feel  that  tke  task  of  the  pulpit  kas  been  ful- 
filled;  that  our  people  kave  been  tought  and  that,  because 

of  this,  they  ought  to  be  better  or  at  least  more  knowing  Jews. 

In  tke  first  catagoz*y,  which  embraces  some  of  tke  problems  which  we 
encounter  In  our  world  today,  we  kave  touched  on  Innumerable  subjdcts  of 
Interest  to  contemporary  man.  From  tke  beauties  of  Mature  In  which  ^ 
spent  my  summer  vacation  and  the  thoughts  tkls  experience)(^  brought 
to  tke  convention■  I attened  as  your  representative  and  where  I learned  a 
great  deal,  to  the  new  discoveries  In  Science  and  their  effewt/on  us:  all 


Ill 


hA^^been  brought  to  you  80  that  we  mlgkt  akare  our  views  on  the  events  which 
threaten  to  make  this  a new  world  In  which  we,  as  Its  Inhabitants,  are  all 
stranfera.  We  have  discussed  space  travel,  the  llCe  of  people  and  the  »^ew- 
1 8h In  such  distant  places  as  the  Islands  of  Haiti  and  Jamaica, 


f / 

we  have  spoken  about  the  State  of  Isfael  a number  of  times  and,  In  parti cu- 
lar,  we  have  payed  tribute  to  that  State* 8 great  aehlevement  ovdr  the  past 
ten  years.  There  18  no  question  that  these  subjects  defy  ready-made  an^- 
ere  but  t his  18  not  the  point.  The  core  of  the  problem  18  only  that  you 
and  I have  voleed  our  feelings  In  terms  of  these  events  and  that  we  face 
the  future  aware  of  the  world  situation  as  It  existed  yesterday  and  as  It 
exists  today.  With  Judaism  as  our  gtlde  and  the  teachings  of  our  religion 
as  our  source  of  stejpngth,  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  tomorrow  with  greater 
confidence  and  faith. 

In  terms  of  the  second  general  catagory,  we  have  attempted  to  deal  pr4- 
marlly  with  books  and  the  theater.  Twh  major  personalities  have  engaged 
our  attention  over  this  past  year:  the  playwright  John  Osborne  and  the  novel 
Ist  Albert  Camus.  The  first  wrote  plays  In  which  some  of  the  most  noted 


actors  of  our  generation  demonstrated  their  talents  and  these  were  plays 

r 

which  Won  great  aco^lm  on  Broadway  as  well  as  ftn  the  English  Stage.  The 
second  of  these  authors,  the  Frenchman  Albert  Camus,  won  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Literatur*  for  his  book  “The  Fall“.  It  was  Interesting  to  discover 
that  these  two  Indltlduals  won  their  laurels  by  writing  negatively,  as  if 
there  was  nothing  positive  for  us  in  our  world  In  our  time.  I took  the 
liberty  of  disagreeing  with  this  feook  and  with  the  two  plays  I saw  for  sure- 
ly,  the  message  of  Judaism  and  the  common  sense  of  man  do  not  dictate  a 
negative  outlook  on  life  as  completely  as  these  men  would  have  us  believe. 
There  18  hope  In  the  l)eart  of  each  of  us  and  that  hope  and  trust  18  there 
even  If  the  world  Is  not  the  best  possible  place  In  which  to  live  at  the 
moment.  We  grSt  there  18  turmoil  and  bitterness  and  hatred  but  •*here,  by 
no  means,  tat  the  entirety  of  life  or  living  In  the  mid- twentieth  century. 
One  need  only  Ihck  at  the  etwength  of  the  human  spirit,  as  It  was  spoken 

בי' ״ 


for  ln  tte«  tiro  mastorplacoBl  tk©  book  **A  Deatk  ln  tke  Family"  ani.  tke  play 
atout  Franklin  D.  Rooievelt  •Snnrlee  at  Campobello" . It  appears  tken  tkaf^ 


our'tüssaiik'fron  tkle  pulpi»t  not  eo  mletaken  for  >rtU.le  eomo  tklnk  It 

rieht  to  len*  thelr  time  ani  effor^•^  wrltln*  pesBlnlstloally,  some  of  u8 
Btlll  feel  or  see  the  reason  for  belne  optlmletle.  That  la  the  lesson  of 
Judaism  ani  that  Is  the  point  of  view.  It  seemB  to  •1^,  riasonahle  ani 

senBlble  human  belnjs  who^^^^esjry  reyereal,  io  no%,  see  the  eni  of  the  worl 
Life  *oes  on  ani  It  Is  In  our  power  to  rlcht  that  which  Is  wront,  to  help 
those  in  need,  to  *ul*»  «׳י‘״ ‘ ««<״•  ®»rayed  from  the  pat>  of  eooiness. 
Vfhen  so  iolnc>  we  shall  be  aotlne  In  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  Torah 
And,  lastly,  the  third  major  oatagory  has  dealt  [slmplyjwlth  Adult  Edue 
tlon,  fulfilling  the  primary  and  basic  task  of  the  pulpit.  Wo  have  conduo 
ed  a series  of  lecture-sermons  on  the  topic  of  «The  Theology  of  JudalsmS 
Idea  which  came  to  mind  after  seeing  the  tBomendeous  Interest  In  the  subjec 
matter  when  you  were  hind  enough  to  send  me  to  Toronto  for  the  •Onion• st 
convention  last  April.  There  they  had  announced  a seminar  In  Theology  and 
had  relegated  us  to  a very  small  conference  room  because  the  prophets  of 
doom  tadfth^eaders  that  our  people  were  not  Interested  In  what  we  believe 
about  G04,  Man,  Torak  an*  ©Imllar  subjects e Of  course,  It  18  now  anM״״ 
of  klstory  tkat  they  were  proven  wron«:  a creat  number  of  people  partlclpat 
eA^^  voiced  not  only  their  Interest  but  their  opinions  on  subjects  pre- 
vlously  considered  In  tke  province  of  scholars  only•  Not  kalJlnf  heard  tm 
to  tke  contrary  from  the  confreeatlon  I feel  It  safe  to  assume  that7tk־*y, 
also,  are  Interested  In  these  dlscussli>ne  and  we  shall  continue  them  each 
year  In  the  sprln*.  In  195^  we  discussed  tke  Prayefbook,  this  year  In  1958 
we  spoke  of  Theology  and  next  year,  In  1959  we  shall  examine  and  evaluate 
the  Life  Oyole  of  the  ^ev,  concerning  ourselves  wl^suck  subjects  as  Jew- 
Ish  customs  at  birth.  Bar  Mltzvok  and  Confirmation,  Home,^  "arrlage,  Deatl 
and  Mourning.  In  this  manner  ,we  shall  attempt  to  «rystalllze  what  the  *^ew^ 
does  or  ought  to  bele^ve  In  terms  of  the  experiences  which  touch  him  most 
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■yppoge^^  tp  th«— euetoac  wMeli  p^-Bנ£a1ו  amnnc  ]0f.a3  ffomawnl^^j^a-alHiogt  to  tie 
J[^  (•*״'-'^j-cyO^  • 

pulHt  tiurt  they  Imve  iDtenwi  the  Tiawr-  Aculn,  w•  kope  to  fulfill  our  primary 

slaAcX-^/g 

obllfatlon,  to  krlnf  tke  m■•■«!  of  Jukalsm  to  Interested  and  concerned  memb- 
ere  of  this  Jewish  community.  Your  continued  and  wonderful  attendance  will 
serve  as  a sdlmul^s  for  greater  effort  on  our  part  to  brine  you  a meisaee  of 
worth  and  of  value. 

Some  people,  my  friends,  delight  In  ashing  me:  where  do  you  get  all  jour 
materials  for  your  sermons,  ^e  a^wer  18  never  simple:  one  gets  It  from 
boohs,  from  theater,  from  movies,  from  magazines,  from  thd  newspapers,  from 
observation^ and  many  other  sources.  But,  most  Important,  ome  obtains  Ideas 
mo»•  readily  from  people;  from  being  with  them,  from  hearing  them  speah,  froi 
watching  and  weighing  their  problems  and  concerns,  from  dealing  with  them  In 
the  spirit  of  friendship  and  sincer/^lty  which  are  so  prevalent  here  at  our 
congregation.  I mahe  this  point  as  a prelude  to  an  Invitation!  that  no  one 
should  ever  hesitate  to  mahe  his  wishes,  his  opinions,  his  beliefs  felt.  We 
may  agree  to  disagree  but  positive  and  constructive  opinion  Is  always  wea*3F 
welcome.  Perhaps,  as  this  Is  the  final  sermon  of  the  preaching  season,  you 
will  use  the  coming  months  to  ־hink  about  this  Invltatlonyyto  vdlce  your  views; 
and,  also,  I hope  you  will  eome  to  the  point  of  saying:  I have  learned  some- 
thing  about  my  faith.  Not  only  should  you  have  learned  through  me  but,  more 
vital  than  this,  you  should  have  come  »loser  to  Judaism  through  the  words  we 
speah  In  prayer, .through  the  songs  we  sing,  through  the  mood  which  prevails 
within  this  ft■»■■■«  ^ t”-  If  you  feel  closer  to  C^od  and  near  to  this  congre• 
gatlon  we  can  safely  conclude  that  It  has  been  a good  year  for  all  ul;  In- 
deed,  that  a better  year  wurely  stands  H.  before  us.  ^hls  Is  our  trust,  our 
hope,  and  our  prayer. 


Ahen. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Frld.  Eve.,  Hay  30,  1958 


DEDICATION  OT  TEI׳IPLE  PULPITS- -SHE VUOTH,  1958, 

My  friends,  this  is  the  festival  at  which  we  commemorate 
''the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  Law."  The  people  of  Israel,  our  an- 
cestors,  had  escaped  the  pursuing  Egyptians  seven  weeks  ago,  according  to 
tra^ticnal  reckoning•  Now  they  stand  at  the  foot  of  Mt•  ^inai  and  amid 
fire  and  thunder  the  Divine  Law  is  revealed  to  them,  ?rior  to  this  occa- 
si  on,  our  people  had  "been  a loosely  organized  hand  of  refugees}  thyy  had 
a leader,  it  is  true,  and  they  were  seeking  a goal  hut  they  moved  along 
the  routes  of  the  desert  as  if  in  a dream,  Vhat  they^^acked  reares  its 
ugly  head  in  modern  times  as  v/ell•  they  moved  in  a certain  direction  hut 
without  principles,  values  and  ideals  to  guide  them•  In  the  mid-twentieth 
century  also,  peonies  and  nations  and  races  move  along  a certain  road  with 
a goal  or  vision  ta-gu4:d:w־^them  hut  their  principle  of  motivation  has  not 
yet  heen  formulated,  voiced  or  heen  made  tangible•  We  need  only  glance  at 
the  floundering  government  of  Prance  to  see  that  there  is  no  afft  ideology 
to  -gp+d*»==Trr  sustain  that  nation;  and,  in  a more  parallel  situating»  we  note 
the  tense  areas  of  colored  peoples  all  over  the ׳»' ׳, osjold  who  are  stirring 

from  their  slumher•  ^t^have  not  yet  evolved  a set  of  guiding  principles  or 

J■'.  ׳ - 'r'  ^  ־■■׳׳ ׳,.  / • 

sJ  dofinitive  ideology•  It  was  the  same  with  our  people  v/hen  they  emerged 

from  the  slavery  of  hody  and  mind  which  symbolized  Egypt;  figuratively  and 

literally  they  travelled  throu^  the  wilderness  until  they  halted  at •the 

mountain  for  a rendevouz  Vi/ith  their  destiny.  It  was  as  the  Psalmist  so 

aptly  described  it,  "I  looked  to  the  mountains;  whence  shall  come  my  help? 

My  help  cometh  from• the  Lord,  He  shall  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  he  moved 

nor  thy  right  hand  to  falter,"  And  this  is  the  way  it  was;  at  Sinai,  our 

people  gained  its  character  and  sense  of  values  as  they  took  upon  themselve 

the  glad  hudden  of  the  !forah.  We  celebrate,  then,  this  day  Che  beginning 

of  our  beliefs  and  traditions;  all  that  we  are  and  ever  hope  to  be,  dates 

/ 

back  toJ/^1/^  /״5׳״the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  Law;.,  on  Shevuoth. 

Of  course,  the  ^orah  does  not  only  contain  the  history  of  the  Jewish 

people  for  Aistory,  of  and  by  itself,  does  not  shape  character.  Indeed, 


ii. 


the  value  of  the  ^orah,  vhich  has  teen  our  mainstay  and  strength  for  ni^ 
unto  5000  years»  contains  also  ethics»  law»  theology»*^ philosophy^  pri^ici^e 
> It  is»  in  short»  and  in  more  ways  one»  truly  a way  of 


life  and  to  those  who  adhere  to  thd  words  of 


.»  she  is  a tree  of 


life  under  \Ä10se  shade  we  find  peace»  wholesomeness  and  a design  for  living 
Ve  read  ^ the  from  week  to  week»  in  an  unending  cycle  and  our  one 

•Duroose  is  only  this:  to  ־bring  into  closer  union  the  way  of  life  advocated 
in  ^^he^v*^7ן'^  the  -^!mighty»  wi-fch  the  way  of  life  practiced  ־by  you  and  me 
Ve  have  prnct iord  this  cycle  of  reading  for  many  centuries  and  gene- 

rations  of  Jewry  have  sat  and  listened  to  its  teachings^ £0r  every 

must  not  only  he  tought  its  content  and  lesson  out»  more^ihan  this,  all 

J 

of  Jewry  must  learn  to  appreciate  the  worzd  of  God  and  adopt^for  practical» 

modern  usage#  Neither  our  !"orah  nor  our  faith  are  ever  to  he  considered 

relics  of  an  ancient  past  which* can  hest  he  preserved  hy  placing  it  under 

protective  glass  in  a museum;  quite  on  the  contrary»  ־©»*  Torah  ai»^  Judaism 

jf- ד־ נ^ 

can  he  a source  of  faith  and  strength  and  belief  only  as  long  as  tlmy  aid״ 
practiced  and  understood  and  embraced  with  heart  and  mind  and  soul^each 
and  every  hour  of  our  waking  day#  Judaism  has  progressed  over  the  ages 
only  because  our  people  have  accepted  fi•  "the  words  of  the 

Living  God#" 

Now»  it  is  only  correct  to  assume  that  over  the  centuries  men  have  in- 
ternreted  the  worlds  of  Torah  in  many  different  ways#  Some,  of  course» 
have  devoted  their  lifetime  to  its  study  or  related  Jewish  subjects  hut 
most  people»  particularlyי^  in  more  modern  times»  have  digressed  from  the 
root  of  the  tree^of  lif^  in  order  to  examine  its  branches#  But  even  in 
this  context»  they  have  studied  in  terms  of  Torah:  for  what  our  Law  asks 
of  all  of  us,  first  and  foremost,  is  to  contrihij[  something  of  value  to 


the  betterment  and  development  of  tho  human  rgrre#  Do  something,  brings 
something  to  pass,  create  something  for  good:  these  are  the  ■key 
which  describe  the  basic  philosophy  con  ained  in  Torah  and  the  greatest 


the  betterment  and  development  of 


iii. 

reward  is  to  "be  pained  if  one  served  for  the  good  of  others•  "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  is  not  only  us  a cheap,  trite  ex- 

pression  for  public  forums,  but  is  to  be  taken  literally  as  an  incentive 
for  usefulness  and  progress  by  each  and  every  one  of  us#  The  world  surely 
stands  in  need  of  so  much  help  that  there  is  a task  for  both  you  and  me;  no 
man  can  afford  to  leave  the  destiny  of  humanity  to  another  simply  because 
of  his  owi  lack  of  initiative,  interest  or  -iaifiuewi^  The  world  and  its  in- 
habitants  rest^  on  a principle/  of  ־^orah:  you  and  I must  love  others  as 
much  as  we  love  ourselves•  Knov/ing  that  we  would  not  spare  anything  for 

C/)  5)  ^ 

our  ovm  security  and  comfort,^ we  are  corimanded  by  the  Torah  to  give 
täaädtg  to  our  fellov/  man  if  0'^( ע/ ר)  ^y^y/^^isjto  have  any  meaning  at  all• 


rr  appreciate  the  gifts 


It  is  in  these  terms  that  we  can 


brought  to  the  altar  of  ^od  this  Shevuoth  morning,  to  be  dedicated  by  us 
and  to  be  accepted  by  the  congre^gati an•  The  two  beautiful  Torah  stands, 
literally  and  figuratively,  uphold  the  forah•  The  one  ־‘"orah  stand  was 


giaten-to  the  congregation  by  one  of  its  most  10yi,l  and  devoted  servants: 

c. 

Mr•  Nathan  Engel•  ^or  many  years  he  has  given  of  himself  unselfishly  to 


further  the  work  and  program  of  the  Hebrew  Tabefnacle;  his  family  and  the 

OW’ ־ ־ ,' ' .־ 

"family"  of  the  Ilebyev 


^rrrrarcie  have  been  united  in  untiring  service  for 


many  decades•  Ve  express  to  Mr^  Eng^e  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  gratitude• 

W' פ—•־ 

The  second  Torah  stand  hag -been  presented  to  the  Temple  by  a group  of  de- 

/j•-  »-.-t  4-*-»  4-0  v״a/VJLa-0/- 1 ׳ י׳־ ס \ 

voted  women,/ who  desire  that  their  names  not  be  mentioned^  These  women 
have  given  to  the.  Temple  before:  the  ^’orah  mantle,  on  one  of  the  "^orahs 
read  this  m.orning,  was  alse-givcfr  liji  1 1 1 r their  generosity,  ihese  lad- 
ies,  because  of  their  interest  and  willingness  to  serve  the  House  of  God, 
deserve  our  most  profound  and  warm  expression  of  thanksgiving.  To  you  Mr, 
Engil  and  to  you  gracious  ladies  we  say:  that  the  wooden  "*■orah  stands  are 
but  symbolic  of  the  living  arms  and  hands  with  which  you  have  upheld  our 
Jewish  heritage  .and  tradition  in  keeping  with  the  finest  of  our  Jewish'way 
of  life,  ^;)1  I1f“nu  ivf  .■י»^וי^ווpףp^i^^Mי.•g±^>  h|r'  Die  gxa- 


V 


I ♦ 


iv• 


But,  as  ve  lave  aaid.  as  8 ־ ־־1־oncer״  them8־lv־B  with  the  r־־t.  ether: 
e-end  their  life ״ ־  the  hranehea,  and  yet  atill  fulfill  the  haai־  meaning 
of  Tcrah.  Ir.  Seymeur  i־.  Wilhelm  wa־  one  ־f  these;  he  chcae  the  way  ־f 
״,edicine  t־  bring  sern־־  and  healing  and  help  t־ 

graduated  Cclumhia  College  for  Physicians  and  Surgecna.  -^1־־־־־־־ ־' ^ ^^:־ 


see.  He  studied  extenairely  here  and  ahr־ad,a״nd  wen  fame  and  hener  in 
his  special  field.  H)(־  waa  asscciated  with  Be^erue,  Mt.  Sinai  and  Hcnte- 
fieri  Hcspirals;  he  was  chief  cf  urclcgical  service  and  past  president  cf 
the  medical  heard  cf  Beth  Israel  Hcspital,  w^fith  which  he  was  asscciated 
for  the  past  thirty  years.  He  died  cn  Pehruary  15.  1958  at  the  age  cf 
57.  Of  ccurae.  we^^^^  ^ only  cf  his  prcfessicnal  life  hut  Dr.  Wilhel־ 
was  mere  than  a dcctcr  cf  the  hedy.  He  cared  fer  ethers,  he  waa  helcved  h־ 
family  and  friends,  his  large  practice  testified  tc  his  werth  and  skill  as 
a physician  and  human  being,  and  nc  task  was  ever^^  tcc  grea^^r  him  tc  ^ 


give  of  his  time,  his  effert.  his  interest  sc  that^^her  mig 

profit.  It  is  impossible,  hero,  to  summarize  his  y־ee  and  worts  fer  only 
Dr.  Wilhelm’s  family  can  tmily  appreciate  the  heavy  blew  * ich  has  been 
dealt  them.  On  the  ether  hand,  w^^cite  ־«ly  that  among  his  many  good  deed 
he  also  gave  affidavids  to  these  cf  his  fellow  Jews  who  were  cought  in  the 
tuimoil  cf  Hitler's  tim.e.  cf  these  vAic  were  allcv/ed  to  escape  death  & 

start  life  anew  in  this  land  were  Hr.  and  Hrs.  Alfred  Hirm.e^e״,  _>^ber  c 
Boa?^Cn^mbers  cf  this  cengtegaticn.  It  is  they  whodgi-7,tc  the 
Temple  these  three  new  pulpits  and  for  their  truly  fine  gesture  cf  generc- 
sity  and  interest  in  honor  cf  their  late  cousin,  we  express  t, 


them  our  sincere  and  warmest  ״thank  you״,  in  the  name  of  all  cf  us.  -»rre 
^ gift.  tm.ly.  adds  meaning  tc  the  ^'lis  day.  for 

on  these  pulpits  the  '''•'orah  will  be  read  and  expounded;^that■  feeling  of  km- 
ship  towards  all  human  beings,  which  was  so  precious  to  Dr.  Wilhelm, will 
find  a ready  voice  from  the  pulpits  cf  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle.  In  terms  cf 


־ — — ע ״ ^ 

song,  prayer  and  speech  we^jpray  to  the  Almighty^  that  those  ideals  and  valuei 

y- 

which  were  of  meaning  to  shall  here  never  he  put  to  shame^  jn- 

deed,  ־feäaett  as  we  read  the  Law  from  the  pulpits  given  in  honor  of  him  who 
did  so  much  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  his  beliefs  shall  be  held  up  for 
honor,  for  incentive,  for  goodness  in  behalf  of  all  oEildren  of  God.  Dr, 
Vilhelm’s  memorial  bears  the'׳forah  upon  it;  his  ways  and  beliefs,  because 
of  the  Family  Himmelweit,  are  reunited  with  the  root  of  ^’orah  from  which 
jiiSr  goodness  and  service  and  humanity  steml  and  grow;#.  May  h i g mem 0 ry  a nd 
of- ־^-arah-be-ar-g ourcrg־ trf-'ble ss'Ih'g  for  nil  mankind » 

Vhat•,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  this  ^evuoth  festival^;  '■*■'hat  only  as 
the  Law,  given  this  day,  is  obeyed  will  Judaism  and  humanity  flourish.  As 
these  servants  of  God  and  man  have  #iven  of  themselves  for  the  good  of  oth 


ers,  in  the  very  same  manner  can  we  find  meaning  and  trutlv^-ijrr/our  ovm  lives 


1»#דג־  gifts  add  beauty  to  our  Sanctuary  but,  above  and  be• 


*־^urely,  these 


yond  all  physical  things,  they  s'mboliBe  the  h^^ts  to  which  a spirit  can 

soar.  If  we  uphold  the  Torah  and  live  according  to  its  teachings,  it  shall 

■u  + 4 ר ^י ד .4י4־רר ^ f J ,0/  ^ ך ח>^ 

be  a tree  of  life  to  all  of  us,•»*  ״ o 

7^יÄאל * א  r«׳'o  -•ל/״  rir 

fp  I ׳j>  ׳ ^ ? ד ^ ■>  ? 

”Behold,  a good  doctrine  has  been  given  unto  you;  forsake  it  not.  It  is  a 
tree  of  life  to  them  that  hold  fast  unto,  and  its  supporters  are  happy.  Its 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  its  p8.ths  are  peace,” 
iunen. 


Shevuoth  A.M.,  1st  day;  Sunday,  May  25th,  1958, 


aHEVUOTH.  SECOITD  PAY;  YISKOR  SERVICE . 


My  friends,  during  the  weeks  between  Pesaoh  and  Sheruoth  it  was  our 
oßsttm^  to  read  from  the  hook  entitled  "Ethics  of  the  Fathers".  On  the 
six  Sahhaths  between  the  two  festivals  we  read  one  chapter  each  week  and, 
thus,  gained  the  wiedom  and  insight  of  the  sages  of  our  faith.  Within  each 
of  these  chapters  we  found  gems  of  knowledge  and  almost  all  of  them  phrased 
for  us,  in  a few  simple  words,  a philosophy  for  life.  At  this  solemn  mom 
ent,  immediately  prior  to  cur  Shevuoth  Yiskor  service,  I would  like  to  men- 
tion  one  of  these  sayings  to  you!  it  is  as  short  and  simple  as  any  rule  of 
conduct  you  would  want  to  cherish;  its  message  is  so  penetrating  that  its 
worth  can  remain  with  you  for  many  years  to  come.  The  phrase  which  stands 
out  in  my  mind  for  bs&vity  and  clarity,  from  a time  of  two  thousand  years 
ago,  is  "According  to  the  effort  is  the  reward."  There  ts,  of  course, 
nothing  new  or  startling  about  this  statement  except,  perhaps,  that  its 
wisdom  is  as  true  in  our  time  as  when  it  was  first  formulated.  Each  one 
of  us  does  certain  things  during  the  span  of  our  years  on  earth;  we  weigh 
within  our  hearts  and  minds  the  merit  of  our  actions,  thoughts  and  speech. 
Ooneoienee  dictates  to  ns  which  oourss  of  Ilfs  we  shonld  embp^ee  and.  In 
terns  of  the  Torah  portion  read  this  mornlnf,  there  Is  always  a choice  be- 
fere  us.  ¥e  ean  turn  to  the  way  of  personal  gain  and  profit,  we  can  place 
ourselves  Into  positions  of  honor  and  power,  we  can  further  tha  way  of  life 
whioh  shall  bring  the  aoet  benefit  to  ourselves  and  our  loved  ones  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  can  choose  the  path  of  another  way  of  life  entirely.  It 
is  also  given  to  the  human  being  to  use  hie  reason,  hie  senses,  hie  beliefs 
in  the  interest  not  only  of  himself  but  for  the  good  of  others.  There  la 
so  mueh  that  one  oan  do  so  that  another  human  being  might  grasp  our  hand 
offered  in  deep  and  sincere  frlandshlp,  with  graolousnese  of  purpose,  with 
honesty  of  feeling.  Only  those  who  have  helped  and  sustained  another  be- 
ing  can  ever  truly  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  our  rabbinic  saying,  that» 
•Accoidlng  to  the  effort.  Is  the  reward.•  The  reward  eomes  in  terms  of  the 
Joyous  and  humbls  •thank  you•,  the  smile,  the  spirit  revived,  the  message 


11• 


of  kope  and  cal■  anl  strenftk  wklok  eomes  to  tk•  iko•  of  one  ¥ko  kas  been 
tke  recipient  of  our  work  of  faltk  and  belief• 

Ac  It  Is  In  tke  world  In  ceneral,  so  alee  wltkln  tke  context  of  Juda- 
lea.  We  ean  five  of  ourcelvee  to  tke  rellflon  of  wklck  we  are  a part,  we 
can  become  Involved  In  tke  eauee  and  tradition  wklek  kac  been  our  mainstay 
for  tkousands  of  years,  we  ean  lend  our  efforts  to  tke  cause  so  that  tke 
Jewlsk  faltk  skall  crow  and  prosper  and  skall  surely  survive  afalnst  all  tke 
obstackec  of  time  and  man•  It  Is  in  tkls  llfkt,  also,  1kat  we  tklnk  of  tkose 
wko  kave  been  called  by  omt  Heavenly  Patker  and  who  now  sleep  tke  eternal 
sleep.  Their  memories  llnjer  on  In  our  hearts  and  minds,  we  are  tke  better 
for  kavlnc  known  them.  They  were  Jews,  men  and  women  wko  believed  and  felt 
the  faltk  of  tkelr  fathers;  human  belncs  wko  came  to  these  shores  decades 
aco  and  wko,  oven  amid  tke  trials  and  tribulations  of  a new  world,  kept  to 
tke  faltk  of  tkelr  fathers.  Wketker  they  came  here  In  tke  19tk  or  20tk  sen- 
tury  Is  of  little  Import;  tke  Synacocues  and  Institutions  cr®w  and  prosperei 
and  gacve  tkelr  measure  of  kelp  and  consolation  to  all  tke  needy  of  our  poopl 
Acaln,  accordlnc  to  tke  effort,  was  tke  reward  In  that  the  Jewish  population 
wltkln  tka  United  States  made  c^eat  and  substantial  contributions  to  Amerlo- 
an  life.  How  muck  tke  more, so,  then.  Is  It  Incumbent  upon  us  to  continue 
tke  work  wklck  was  so  precious  to  tkose  wko  preceded  us?  We  too  ouckt  to 
Clvc  of  ourselves  so  that  tke  Temples  and  Synafogues  might  flourish  and  that 
they  may  continue  to  bring  tkelr  messafe  of  healing  and  guidance  to  all  In 
need.  Tkls  Is  tke  task  assigned  to  you.  In  memory  of  those  wko  kave  been 
laid  to  tkelr  eternal  rest  and  whose  lives  are  being  recalled  and  honored 
at  this  time,  by  your  thoughts  and  deeds  and  ways  of  life.  According  to 
tke  effort,  shall  also  be  your  reward:  In  that  tkls  co^regatlon  skall  al- 
ways  be  a beacon  of  light  to  tkose  In  tke  darkness  of  dmml^mlr  and  that.  In 
terms  of  our  work,  you  may  know  that  tke  Joy  and  religiosity  of  our  faltk 
enters  the  hearts  and  minds  and  souls  of  all  wltkln  our  oommunlty. 

We  ask  that  you  give  generously  to  tke  work  of  tke  Hebrew  Tg^bernacle; 

for  according  to  tk 
finer,  more  secure, 


I effort  ikakl  be  the  reward  and  tke  reward  will  be  a 
more  meaningful  Judaism  for  u3  anUX  all  generations  yet 


i 


the  religious  school  year  ehds. 


My  friends,  it  is  said  that  in  the  spring,  a young  man’s  fancy  turns 
to  thoughts  of  love,  and  this  may  very  well  he  true.  At  the  same  time, 
another  saying  which  also  has  a great  deal  of  validity  could  he  this:  that 
as  the  month  of  May  approaches  or  is  entered,  the  children  of  our  Religious 
School  turn  to  thou^ts  of  summer  vacation,  ■*•his  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  merits  oijdemerits  of  our  school  situati<־'n;  it  is  a perfectly  normal 
process  where  a child,  who  has  been  kept  indoors  most  of  the  year,  now 
eagerly  seeks  the  opportunity  of  going  into  the  gteat  outdoors  play 
to  h-s  heart’s  content.  Of  course,  here  we  face  the  same  thought  processes 
as  do  the  administrators  of  the  public  school,  with  one  difference:  our 
pupils  come  to  us  by  virtue  of  a parent’s  decision,  while  in  public  school 
the  law  of  the  state,  or  even  country,  forces  the  student's  attendance. 

Thus  we  find  that  our  parents  will  nov,׳  take  their  youngsters  on  long  week- 
end  trips,  they  will  go  for  the  day  on  a picnic  or  other  outing,  they  will 
have  to  make  visits  to  assorted  friends  and  relations  and,  as  a consequence 
our  attendance  suffers  beginning  with  late  April  or  pearly  ^^ay.  Of  course, 
our  children  do  work  hard:  they  come  to  us  during  the  week  for  Hebrew  in- 
struct ion,  they  come  here  for  class  on  Saturday  mornings,  they  attend  our 
services,  and  they  have  come  on  Sunday  mornings  beginning  in  October,  just 
after  the  High  Holydays.  During  these  intervening  months  they  have  studied 
not  only  Hebrew,  out  have  learned  about  our  history,  customs  and  ceremonie^ 
current  events,  Bible,  and  something  about  the  problems  ^hat  face  the  mod- 
ern  Jew.  The  younger  children  have  learned  of  these  things  in  a pleasant, 
entertaining  fashion}  the  older  children,  with  text  books  in  hand,  have 
travelled  the  highways  and  byways  of  Jev/ish  life  and  customs.  All  in  all, 
the  160  children  who  are  a part  of  our  school  system,  I think  have  had  a 
good  year;  and  the  25  students  who  crowd  into  my  study  each  Sunday  morning 
have  been  given  the  opnortunity  to  voice  their  feelings  to  the  extent  rhat 
they  can  be  satisfied  and,  I believe,  their  satisfaction  is  evidenced  by 
their  continuous  attendance  thoughout  the  year.  With  good  tdachers,  in- 
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telligent  te3ct -־books  and  a pleasant  atmosphere  to  work  in,  ־both  Cantor 
Ehren־berg  and  I feel  that  we  have  t ought  our  children  and  have  set  out  to 
complete  the  task  which  has  been  entrusted  to  us  by  our  parents. 

Of  coursd,  my  friends,  these  introductory  remarks  should  not  suggest 
that  all  is  quiet  on  the  ^colarly  front  of  the  religious  school.  Ve  are 
faced  with  a n1jm־ber  of  pro־bleme,  some  of  greater  and  others  of  lesser  im- 
portance.  Eor  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  a group  of  us  meet 
and  discuss  what  should  he  the  objective  of  our  curriculum.  Invariably, 
we  come  up  with  the  only  logical  and  desired  answer;  ourjtask  is  to  teach, 
no  more  and  no  less,  than  Judaism.  Of  course,  it  is  right  at  this  point 
that  we  run  into  difficulty;  for,  what  is  Judaism?  At  a Parent’s  Associa- 
tion  meeting  not  too  long  ago,  a parent  challenged  us  to  reveal  to  her  why 
Israeli  dancis,  dramatics  and  popular  Jewish  songs  are  not  part  of  our 
course  of  study.  On  first  glance,  this  criticism  mi^t  even  have  elements 
of  validity  but,  on  second  thought,  we  ought  to  understand  the  situation  as 
it  exists  here  in  our  Congregation.  Por  our  religious  school  purposes,  we 
do  not  have  a budget  of  some  30  to  40  thousand  dollars;  we  neither  have  the 


time,  the  teachers,  or  the  space  to  carry  on  a successful  program  of  extra- 
curricular  activities.  In  short,  we  only  have  a certain  amount  of  time  for 
instruction  and,  upon  due  consioeration,  we  do  not  x eel  that  Israeli  dances 
are  to  be  included  in  the  headiig  of  Judaism,  as  we  undertsand  it.  Judaism 

to  us,  13  a lanrninij  rrT  -aii-that  our  faith  stands  for;  not  only 

history  and  customs  and  the  like,  hut  a deep  and  th^eh  appreciation  of 
the  feeling  and  mood  which  are  a part  of  our  Jewish here  at  this 
congregation,  we  feel  that  it  is  more  important  to  .ive  our  children  Hebrew 
״'‘״Tt'aTher  than  a course  in  dancing  or  singing,  we  feel  that  we  can  t^aoh  our 
youngsters  more  hy  taking  them  here  into  the  Sanctuary  for  worship  rather 
than  alliiwing  them  time  for  arts  and  caafts;  and,  if  any  fl^k  lore  is  to 
be  explained,  we  would  rather  explain  to  them  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  Kiddish  cup,  the  bliofiar,  the  Torah  and  other  symbols  of  our  faith. 


lii. 


Now,  to  carry  the  matter  a little  further,  suppose  we  would  take  up 
the  suggestion  of  this  irate  mother  and  teach  Israeli  dances.  Any  trained 
educator  will  tell  you  that  this  is  only  the  0T־׳ening  wedge  to  a much  large! 
prohlemi/ywhat  is  Israel,  where  is  it,  how  do  we  stand  inrelatirn  to  it, 
are  we  Israelis  or  Jews  or  Americans^  or  doesn’t  it  matter?  In  other  words, 
my  f fiends,  in  order  for  a child  to  know  why  Israeli  dances  are  important, 
we  must  first  explain  the  nature  and  concept  of  the  State  of  Israel.  And, 
can  this  he  done  without  a thorough  knowledge  of  Jewish  history:  from  thd 
very  earliest  times,  to  the  destruction  d’  the  Temple,  to  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jew,  to  the  Zionist  movement,  to  the  5th  of  lyar  19481'  Only  then 
can  one  teach  dances  so  that  thefi  child  knows  what  these  movements  and 
melodies  are  supposed  to  express  and to  the  modern  xxx  world  which 
is  acting  as  the  audience.  In  this  connection  it  was  very  inte־  esting  to 
note  the  comments  made  hy  former  President  Truman  when  he  spoke  at  a tenth 
anniversary  celebration  in  Philadelphia  only  a few  weeks  ago.  He  saic^  that 
having  studied  history  in  general  and  the  history  of  the  Jew  in  particular, 
he  knew  what  Titus  of  Rome  had  done  to  Jewry  and  that^  the  reasons 

hie  hn o״./! gg־,  why  he  recognized  the  Jewish  State  in  1948. Also,  it  is 
not  to  easy  to  teach  about  this  state  in  the  Middle  East  with  whichwe  feel 
a close  and  age-old  kinship.  For  instance,  I resent  bitterly  when  our 
children  are  t ought  about  Israel  from  the  point  of  view  of  some  of  our 
large  and  influential  chanty  organizations.  Ve  are  supposed  to  help  our 
brethren  overseas  because  it  is  a Jewish  precept  to  "have  pity  on  the  for^- 
saken",  ״help  the  persecuted"  and  "don’t  ignore  the  needy"  but  this,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  an  attitude  of  condescencion  and  not  one  of  positive,  en- 


lightened  help  in  terms  of  our  co-religionists  who  have  a sense  of  high 
dignity  and  pride  as  much  as  we.  We  can  not  build  a bridge  in  teims  of 
"”*^onds  for  Israel"  alone;  indeed,  our  entire  knowledge  and  feadkground  must 
point  to  a common  ideology,  common  heritage  and  common  beliy  inßOne  od 
of  israel.  This  is  only  one  of  the  subjects  we  must  teach  th4  child  but. 


iv• 

I am  almost  afraid  to  mentionjlt,  we  have  only  45  minutes  t0  do  ±t  ih; 

All  this^  I hope,  has  not  ־been  idle  chatter^^t  it  ־brings  us  to  the  sec- 
ond  vital  pro־blem  with  which  we  have  to  deal;  the  problem  of  parents  and 
their  support  of  our  school  and  its  program.  It  was  a woman  without  knowl* 
edge  or  understanding  who  asked  for  Israeli  dances;  on  the  other  hand,  it 

was  Cantor  Ehrenherg  who  made  «®*y  r«±S3rte 

of  our  children’s  parents  are  muflbrrs  of  this  congregation.  Here  is  the 
pro־blem  in  a nutshell:  our  parents  want  their  children  educated  Jewishly 
in  our  school  while  they,  themselves,  are  hardly  interested  enough  to  at ten 
a service  during  the  year,  much  less  take  out  even  a single  membership.  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  we  asked  or  forced  our  parents  to  take  membership  in 


the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  in  order  for  them  to  register  tbeir  children,  we  woul 
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have  not  more  members  but  fewer It  is  a sad  and  discoir  aging  com 
mentary  on  the  state  of  presentjfday  Jewish  life  in  America,  the  more  so  whe 
we  compare  it  to  the  hi^  standards  of  c ducat  ion  so  prevalent  among  Jewry 
in  centuries  past.  In  our  tradition,  Icnowledge  was  everything  and  the 
rabbis  tell  us  time  and  again,  that  a well  versed  worker,  artisan  or  farmer 
ranked  higher  than  an  ignorant  High  Priest.  It  anpears,  then,  that  the 
problem  which  authorities  are  meeting  in  terms  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,  is 
rearing  its  ugly  head  right  here,  althongh  in  a different  way.  Our  young 
people  are  not  interested  in  Judaism,  i־f  their  parents  do  not  care  about  it 
our  children  will  not  Temple,  if  their  parents  come  only  when  they 

have  Yahrzeit;  our  children  see  no  need  to  study  Judaism,  and  I can  not 
really  blame  them,  if  txieir  parents»  sole  association  with  their  religion 
is  to  talk  against  liberal  Judaism  and  }[object  to  the  passing  of  the  basket 
amongst  this  family  group.  One  of  our  very  best  teachers  wrote  in  a letter 
to  Cantor  Ehrenberg  not  toolong  ago;  ״If  the  heme  atmosphere  is  one  in 
which  the  child  feels  that^he  has  to  do  is  have  a good  time,  he  is  going  to 
view  us  with  hostility  if  we  do  not  entertain  him.  Unfortunately,  my  train- 
ing  as  a teacher  did  not  encompass  courses  in  entertaining.,”  These  and 
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other■ remarks,  made  hy  authorities  in  the  field,  highlipht  and  pinpoint,  I 
think,  some  of  the  proolems יי" ״ ®׳׳י^|ג׳׳ י  schools  today. 

How  is  it  then,  that  we  thii^ it  has  hsen  a good  year?  Because  these 

examples and  those  few  parents  who  understand  and  apnre- 

ciate  our  efforts  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  Most  of  our  pupils 

come  here  with  joy  and  eager  antioi^tion  and,  due  to  the  efforts  of  our 

many  good  teachers,  they  show  that  they  appreciate  what  is  being  t ought. 

As  always,  the  problem  lies  not  with  the  child  out  with  ihe  parent  and,  to 
our  credit  we  must  say,  that  when  a suitable  or  reasonable  suggestion  is 
brought  to  us,  we  explore  its  possiblities  to  the  fullest.  ¥e  are  con- 
vinoed  that  ours  is  a good  school,  that  our  children  for  the  most  part  com־ 
from  good  homes,  that  our  young)lst*rs  can  favorably  compare  with  the  best 
and  the  brightest  this  city  has  to  offer.  Che  hope  of  all  of  us  connected 
with  the  school  system  is  this:  that,  although  the  religious  school 
will  end  this  Sunday,  that  which  we  have  tought  will  have  no  end;  indeed,^ 
the  knowledge  of  Judaism  will  remain  with  our  children  for  many  years  to 
come.  3^  that -^ey,  Ood  willing,  wil^^b^ba־e  to  raise  a generation  of  Jews 
who  will  be  a sour/e  of  credit  and  honor  to  us  and  to  the  faith  of  which 
they  are  a part.  May  God’s  blessings  always  rest  upon  those  who  work  in 
the  field  of  youth  so  that  their  work  may  find  a just  and  fruitful  reward. 

Amen• 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Kay  16,  1958,  Friday  evening. 


Dear  Oantor  Elurenberc, 

In  our  recent  eonveraatlon  y  1 ז  aclted.  me  If  I felt  tlaat  tbe  caliber  of 
our  Sunday  Bobool  text  book®  wae  responelble  for  80a#  of  the  attitudes  that 
80me  of  our  pupils  display  about  comlnj  to  classes•  In  ay  opinion,  a class 
is  no  better  than  its  teacher  and  the  decree  of  earnest  desire  to  learn, 
that  children bPlnc  to  each  Sunday* 8 meetinf•  Granted  a better  text-book 
hmtrlbutes  somethlnc  but  not  as  much  as  some  people  think•  Wonderful 
sessions  eould  b e eondueted  around  central  issues  in  our  asslcnment  and  if 
a teacher  could  Irlnc  to  the  discussion  his  e xperlence)rfout side  sources, 
and  the  children  can  reflect  in  the  croup  some  of  the  Interest  in  Judaism 
that  should  exist  in  the  home  it  is  my  thinklnc  that  Sunday  School  would 
not  present  some  of  the  problems  we  know  now  exist.  It  is  ay  feellnc 
that  perhaps  the  aaגor  problem  18  that  children  are  belnc  forced  to  attend 
Sabbath  and  Sunday  Classes  acalnst  therl  will•  By  that  I mean  if  parents 
have  little  or  no  Jewishness  in  their  home-livlnc*  the  child  is  colnc  to 
vl*w  what  we  have  to  offer  him  as  somethlnc  forelcn•  If  the  home  atmos- 
phere  Is  one  In  which  the  chlhd  feels  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  have  a cood 
time,  he  18  colnc  to  view  us  with  hostility,  if  we  don»t  entertain  him. 
Unfortunately,  ay  tralnlnc  as  a teacher  did  not  anoompass  courses  in  eiter- 
I talnlnc.  The  parent  who  insist  that  his  child  attend  Sabbath  elassfs,  but 
1 unier  no  olreuactaners  would  step  into  a Temple  except  for  a Bar  Mltz- 
Toh  or  weddinc,  san  not  expect  that  the  child  will  en40y  it•  He  will  attem! 

to  avoid  the  Temple  as  his  parents  do. 

Ho  new  text  books  are  colnc  to  remedy  this  situation. 

Sincerely, 


One  of  tke  main  obj.  of  our  oehool  18  to  a•  u our  eblldren  with  the  history 
and  heritage  of  our  people•  Without  knowledee  of  our  paßt,  the  child  will 
newer  be  able  to  underitand  the  status  of  the  Jew  In  the  world  today. 

Example:  establ.  of  State  of  Israel,  such  an  even  woul  have  been  un- 
thinkable  the  Jew  not  had  an  ancient  and  J^ist  calelm  to  this  land.  Pres, 
Truman  In  Phllly:  I know  the  history  of  the  Jew,  I know  what  Titus  had  done 
do  disperse  them,  that  Is  wh  I reoofnlzed  the  State  In  19^8•  He  too  *oes 
back  to  History  and  appreciates  Its  value.—  They  have  to  learn  the  Justlf- 
cation  of  our  claim  to  Israel,  how  ancient  Israel  oame  Into  b eine,  how  the 
Temple  was  destroyed,  and  natl  Independ,  lost.  It  must  be  olear  that  the 
x»0^^|rj_ou8  freedom  enjoyed  by  them  today  18  not  something  that  they  can  take 
for  granted  They  ought  to  know  that  they  are  the  Immediate  desoendents  of 
Jews  who  came  to  these  shores  to  escape  a^s  persecutions,  pogroms  and  death/ 
Expulsion  and  Immigration  In  order  to  understand;  Sa  Ik,  Einstein 

E amDles  of  heorlsm  and  Idealism  for  our  religious  cause:  which  should 

-T 

fill  our  children  with  pride  and  prepare  them  psychologically  for  any  a-s 
tendencies  they  might  encounter  In  life.  These  are  basic  faets  tought  at 

all  levels  of  religious  school,. 

Text  books:  three  sets:  primary,  Intermediate,  upper 
blble,  history,  ceremonies  & customs,  current  events,  Hebrew, 

Repetition  of  History:  small  hand  of  people  have  fought  and  won;  Is 
a tragic  history 

*"^aoh  not  only  history  but  ethical  and  cultural  contributions:  10  08s 

«#•י- 

One Od,  teachings  of  the  prophets  . 

R^'llglons  knwlege  of  history,  etc,  are  not  enough;.  It  must  be  practiced 

A 

wonderful  Ideas  and  thoughts  mean  very  little  If  they  are  abstract,  unless 
they  are  presented  In  a more  concrete  form.  Make  use  of  sumbols  In  home  * 
Syn:  shofar,  tabletx , 8t€U?,  Torah,  klght,  klddush  cup,  Matsoh,  etc.  Through 
these  symbols  we  relive  the  esphrlences  of  our  foretathers.  It  Is  up  to  the 
parents  to  encourage  the  children  In  observance,  evaluatl  n and  understandn! 
Need  and  place  of  Hebrew  in  our  school  bee.  of  Its  place  In  Jew  tsad. 


1>ן^  One  yeryiell  iraaslne  that  a ehilA  entering  Re!«  School  in  thr5th  or 
6th  ffrade  will  not  cet  the  benefit  of  tha  full  8 year  couree, 

parents  and  Children  readinc  or  stadyinc  together;  through  their  intere 
the  child  8 י Interest  will  be  and  can  be  stimulated.  ‘ 

Need  not  only  text  books  and  teachers  and  good  will  of  C and  H but 
home  and  parental  Influence.  See  Dr.  Snyder* s letter. 


'■  f ! 


U- 


MOTHER 3 י DAY. 
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A Baolte^ounA 

^ opportunity  of  day  before  Mother *8  Day  to  apeak  few  words 

b the  more  80  since  we  have  .80  many  eklldren  amonc  u8,  here  Cor 

tkelr  birthday  blessings,  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

e hope  that  you,  children,’  will  also  listen  to  what  I have  to  say 

2 Mother ^8  Day 

a tomorrow,  as  you  have  probably  been  told  or  have  heard  or  read, 
la  a Day  designated  to  honor  all  the  mothers 
b It  Is  a Day  on  which  you  ought  to  be  good,  or  better  than  usual, 
and  between  you  and  your  brothers,  slaters,  * ,father  have  probably 
figured  out  a way  In  which  to  honor  your  mother•  ^ 

e you  may  have  bought  a present,  sent  a card,  painted  a picture, 

learned  to  recite  a poem,  and  all  of  you  may  be  going  out  tomorrow 
Cor  lunch  or  dinner  so  that  your  mother  will  have  It  a little  easl 

than  she  does  the  rest  of  the  year • י 

d in  other  words,  I hope  you  will  have  a v*Hr  happy  day  together  wit 
you  family;  and,  whether  you  all  stay  home,  go  out,  go  visiting, 

1f0  hope  your  mothers  will  feel  the®®®!•^®®  very  much  honored• 

B>  Body 

^ a *there^are  several  kinds  of  answers  to  this  question,  which  might 
even  seem  silly  to  you 

b Mother  18  the  person  who ‘takes  care  of  you,  not  only  every  day  In 
•the  usual  order  of  things*  school,  home,  play 
0 she  18  also  the  person  who  eares  for  you  when  slek,  when  In  need, 
who  may  help  you  or  be  by  your  side  when  you  are  In  trouble,  she 
Is  also  the  person  irtio  very  quickly  tells  you  when  you  are  wrong 
and  she  tells  you  how  y9u  ©an  be  better  or  iD^rove  yourself• 
d In  short,  your  mother  Is  a teacher,  as  well  as  one  who  takes  ®are 
of  you•  She  teaches  you  values,  Ideals  and  principles  which  will 
make  of  you  a respected  and  mature  adult,  or  grown-dp.  In  life• 
e she  teaches  you:  honesty,  truthfulness,  fair— play,  cle^llneds,  et 
f for  all  these  then,  you  ought  to  be  thankful  that  you  have  a mothe 
and  that  she  18  so  good  to  you  all  through  the  year* 

2 What  18  the  Idea  of  Mother's  Day 

d some  people  got  together  and  decided  that  It  ^ould  be  a good  Idea 
to  set  aside  a special  day,  during  a nice  month,  to  honor  mother, 
as  some  of  you  may  know,  we  honor  father  In  the  8 ame  w ay  next  mont 
b Frankly,  boys  and  girls,  I do  not  care  for  this  custom  of  a speca.a 
Day  for  Mother  at  all,  but  there  are  not  Coo  many  who  want  to  do 

0 wav  wl  th  thl  s day  • _ . 

e you  see,  I think  that  we  ought  to  honor  our  Mathers  every  day  of 
the  month  of  May,  every  day  of  every  month,  every  year;  In  short. 

every  day  as  long  as  she  18  with  us 
d of  course,  as  you  can  see,  this  18  already  a little  harder.  You 
have  to  be  good,  honest,  truthful  and  clean  every  day  ot 

only  one  day  of  the  year;  more  specifically,  when  you  ard  told  tha 
you  have  to  behave  yourself  especially  this  day  and  not  muse  your 
mother  any  difficulty,  this  you  would  have  to  do  every  *ay  of  life 
e I can  understand  that  you  might  think  that  this  18  Impossible,  aft 
er  all  you  are  80  young  you  want  to  experiment  and^get  yourselves 

Into  a*  little  bit  of  difficulty• 

f and  your  mothers  understand  that,  evdn  on  Mother* s Day,  They  know 
that  you  are  not  perfect  and  they  understand  errors  and  problems 
but,  at  the  mme  time,  they  only  ask  that  you  watch  yourselves  a 
little  more  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 


Conclusion 

JL  R•▼10 1  4-1.0 . . יי:  wa  a.>k  of  you,  boy•  flrl•" 

\ ot  wtat  motk^  a»an8  to  eatfi  of  you!  kow  muol»  8ke  18 

^ ־?vI»»  bT^Suri«  81*8  an*  how  har*  It  wonl*  h8  vdthout  h*r 

always  by  yourj  siae  beka▼•  yourselves  on 

^ \^T,Z  hSt" ־״ נ  mit  al»o  of  how  you  ar״01 , ־,  to  act 

in  tke  motker^teaokes  you  tklnfs  wkick  are’  of  meanln*  always; 

^ rr1thlr׳wJ?*8.  ih*n  8h*  ttll^  you  to  h8  honest  8h8  .״eana  It  for  alway 

5 htoausf  0riM8?'’btyraJi°iiS8t‘l*t'a  «aha  avery  *ay  of  tha  yaar 
Motker*s  Day  ani.  let  us  act  aocorilnfly• 

° It  only  rl,ht  If  on^  thl8  *ay  before  Mother•  8 Pay  «8  woul*  Bay 

a little  prayer/ 

■Dear  (Jo*,  *a  aek  you  to  ha  ,oo*  to  our  Mother  an*  Pathere,  to  our  Bro 
wrs  an*  alstera.  Bless  then  all  with  health,  with  Iot*.  with  patlene 
Help  tt»K  us,  too,  0 Lor*,  to  *0  that  whleh  18  rl,ht,  all  ^he  *aye  of 
our  !!▼as.  Make  thla  Mother's  Day,  an*arery  *ay,  one  of  happiness  & 

Joy  for  sack  of  us*«  Anien« 


Saturday  A,M«f  ^y  lOtk,  1958 
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PIRKEI-AVOTH:  CHAPTER  III, 


BACKOROUND 

A Introi-uotlon  , ^ u ^ ״ 

1 r*  araln  from  ■EtAlca",  ai  we  have  done  for  Raft,  read.  In  prev,  wk*. 

2 have  occasion  to  mention  that  thesA  ar©  chapters  which  contains 

the  highest  & most  noble  teachings  of  our  sages;  ethical  and  moral  A 
ennobling  Influence  on  our  lives,  even  In  modern  times, 

3 have  also  had  ooc.  to  say  that  we  can  rd  these  quickly  or  slowly;  in 
other  words,  there  are  meanings  and  Ideas  hidden  her©  which  upon  a 
superficial  perusal  have  a tendency  to  escap•  the  Aisa  e$e. 

B Weekly  Lesson:  . 

1 It  Is  all  the  more  surprising  that  when  we  read  this  week*s  chapter, 

we  find  a lesson  which  Is  highly  negative  & one,  the  charactejj  of 
which,  Is  far  removed  from  the  usual  teaching  found  In  PSrrke-Avos• 

2 Rabbi  Ohanlna,  acs*t  to  the  High  Priest:  *Pray  for  the  welfare  of 
the  government,  since  but  for  the  fear  thereof,  men  would  swallow  each 

other  alive ״ ד •״ . 

3 this  Is  extrodlnary  for  It  contains  various  negative  elements; 
a->־phllo,  of  tvt,  very  disheartening  here,  espee,  coming  from  high  of 
h— 18  purpose  of  gtvt  really  to  Implant  fear  In  hearts  of  men 

o— If  no  gvt,  would  men  swallow  each  other  alive,  as  verse  maintains t 
g iB  the  purpose  of  prayer  a negative  one;  should  It  not  be  positive 

4 the  only  answer  one  can  find  Is  that  Chanlna  lived  In  a very  tryng 
time,  a time  of  turmoil  and  distress,  and  that  his  discouraging  comme 
was  placed  within  the  context  of  this  book  only  bee,  of  his  position 


BODY 

A Basle  Nature  of  People  4. 

1 the  Issue  of  whether  people  can  live  together  In  harmony,  without 
government  rules  and  rei;ulatlone  Is  of  paramount  Importance  her© 

2 several  centurAes  ago  the  English  philosophers,  brought  up  In  an  era 
of  enlightenment,  formulated  the  doctrine  of  ״SOclal  Contract  • 

3 this  Implies  that  people  can  live  with  one  another;  that  they  are 
not  only  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  harm  and  hurt  their  fellow 
man;  that  the  basic  nature  within  every  human  being  Is  good  and  whole 

some, 

4  But  the  sahlng  of  Rabbi  Ohanlna  maintains  Just  the  opposite:  take  the 
force  or  the  power  of  the  government  away  and  you  will  have  people 
ready  to  kill  each  other  and  Inviqve  the  State  In  a bloody  civil  war 

5 basically,  as  the  history  of  nations  shows,  this  18  not  the  case. 

From  the  beghnnlng  of  time  people  have  shown  that  there  18  love,  de— 

eency  and  honor  in  their  hearts,  * 

6 the  first  episode  of  recorded  history,  as  you  may  recall,  18  not  the 
killing  of  Abel  by  Cain;  but  egen  before  them,  Adam  and  Eve  learned 
to  establish  a family  and  home  under  Qod*e  guidance  and  protection, 

B Basic  purpose  of  Q-overnment 

1 While  the  statement  of  Rabbi  Ghanlnah  Implies  that  the  purpose  of 
gvt  Is  to  keep  the  citizens  In  line,  or  subdued,  for  fear  of  the  con 
sequence  when  they  can  do  as  they  please, 

2 this  18  »ally  not  the  basis  of  the  governments  of  the  world, 

3 a gvt,  fxmetlons  In  order  to  protect  and  govern,  not  simply  to  keep 
the  peace.  The  gvt  makes  laws  not  to  keep  people  apart  from  fear 
but  to  bring  them  together  In  harmonious  working  relationships, 

4 the  gvt,,  In  the  main,  18  not  a police  force  but  a governing  body 
which  governs  by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  that  Is  you  and  I, 

5 on  a very  personal  level  which  we  can  all  experience.  It  Is  j^ist  like 
a police  force;  they  direct  traffic,  guard  the  street■,  help  the 
people  of  the  city  but  curely,  of  and  by  !self,  the  fact  that  we  have 
policemen  has  never  stopped  a criminal  from  comflilttlng  crimes  to 
whatever  degree. 


C Pray  for  G-ovenment 

1 tkls  only  ▼alii,  ooneept  kero;  Just  as  we  to  every  Sat•  morning 

2 pray  not  tkat  our  lant  will  be  materially  eucoeeeful  bat  tkat 
wletom,  ineli^ht  ant  kealtk  be  glvn  unto  am  tkaie  tkat  leat  ub* 

3 ant  always,  or  most  Important,  It  18  the  people  wko  have  set  tkeee  to 
rule  over  ue;  one  of  tke  major  refutation  of  GkanknaH's  sentiment• 

k If  men  were  baeleally  out  to  to  bart,  they  woult  bartly  ask  someone 
to  be  In  authority 

5 Inteet,  tke  welfare  of  tke  fvt  offlelals  18  for  our  own  welfare:  for 
prosre88,  for  safety,  for  protection  ant  for  peaceful  llvlnf, 

OONCLUSIOK 

**my  frients.  It  18  In  tkls  manner  tkat  we  woult  answer  tke  sentiment  of 

; i 

Rabbi  Ckanlnak•  It  18  surprisinc  tkat  kls  opinion  calnet  tke  immortality 
' of  tke  aces  but,  perhaps.  It  serves  tke  purpose  of  wkat  men  ant  governments 
once  were.  Totay  we  strive  for  safety  ant  peace  ant  we  ask  dots  blesslnf 
upon  tkose  wko  are  In  autkrCti^  for  their  wbstom  ant  Inslckt  skall  be  to  our 
great  atvantage  ant  their  beneficial  rule  shall  make  for  us  a coot  ant  wkol 
some  life,"  ■taen• 
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י DO  NOT  SEPERATE  THYSELF  FROM  THE 
CONGREGATION." 


I- 


X BACKGROUND 


X Introduction 

a tkl•  week  we  are  readlnc  tke  Haftorak  portion  from  tke  "Etkies  of 
tke  F-tker•" 

b book  wklek  Is  old  and  karaonioas  in  Tiew  of  <6¥ז.  tradit.  A kerltace 
0 manx  eent.  old  bmt  its  meesace  is  evdr  new,  appllaable  and  always 
open  to  present  day  interpretations,  in  view  of  modern  needs. 

B Hlllel 

a tkis  was  one  of  tke  createst  teackers  in  Jdew.  klstory,  wko  did  a 
great  deal  to  shape  tke  ckaraeter  of  Judaisa. 
b lived  about* 2000  kk  years  ago;  many  stories  and  sayings  cosaected 
witk  kis  years  as  rabbi,  teacker  and  religious  leader, 
s refer  today  to  one  of  kis  most  famous  sayings:  Do  not  se^.  from  tke 
eongregation• 

Body 

A Congregation  in  terms  of  Judaism 

1 congregation,  in  terms  of  Jew.  trad,  is  only  a small  group  of  men  wko 
gmtker  tog.etker  for  prayer;  in  otker  words,  a Minyan. 

2 wkat  Hlllel  implies  kere  is  not  tke  limited  seope  but  tke  general:  to 
be  part  and  pareel  of  tke  Jewish  religion,  with  all  this  In^lles. 

ר in  tke  same  ckapter  wkkekwe  read  tkis  morning,  kave  phrases  an  Ignor- 
ant  man  can  not  be  pious  and  altkougk  spoken  by  Ah■  another  scholar, 
this  view  and  Hlllel' s tie  in  one  witk  tke  other• 

k‘  Judaism  18  more  than  knowing  a few  facts  and  figures  about  our  history 
altkougk  these  are  all  too  frequently  overlooked  by  our  people  also• 

5 Judaism  Implies  a ■feeling״  for  tke  faith  of  our  fathers;  fathers  wko 
lived  not  only  im  immediate  times  but  long  ago,  those  wko  kave  made  ou 
faith  the  dynamic  challenge  and  way  of  life  wkiek  it  is  today• 

6 Judaism  ean  almost  be  said  to  be  synonymous  with  knowledge:  tkd  way  A 
teaeklng  of  tke  Torak,  tke  heritage  and  literature  which•  18  part  of 
our  past,  tke  sages  and  sekolars  wko  kave  defined  and  refined  our  ftk, 

7 one,  then,  is  a ״ew  in  manyways  and  all  are  equally  important;  simply 

to  give  funds,  even  to  suek  worthy  causes  as  UJA  or  tke  weifte  org. 
in  this  country  or  in  Israel  does  not,  by  itself,  make  one  a Jew. 

B Congregation  in  terms  of  organization 

1 of  all  tkerequlrements  of  Judaism  in  tke  modem  age,  this  is  prol^^51y 
tke  kne  which  most  people  would  neglect. 

2 out  of  tke  large  numbers  of  Jews  in  tke  U.S.  today,  an  extremely  small 
percentage  is  affiliated  with  the  congregational  organization. 

3 of  course,  some  feel  that  they  ean  not  afford  to  belong;  but  this  as 
some  even  in  our  own  congregation  ean  testify,  has  never  been  a 4e— 
terrent  to  full  and  equal  membership  participation  in  Ike  family  of  the 
religious  community• 

k H,  lied  spoke  great  words  of  wisdom  when  ke  asked  qas  not  to  seperate 
ourselves  from  tke  congregation:  we  must  be  part  of  it  for  the  Synag. 
is  the  repository  of  all  that  is  valuable  and  worthy  within  Judaism. 

5 it  is  tke  Syng.  which  twackes  our  tradition  and  heritage  and  it  is  onl; 
through  tke  physical  structure  that  tke  rabbi  suid  cantor  function. 

6 Membership  implies  belonging,  identification  and  commlttmentd? 
adibelonglng:  being  part  of  a group  which  feels  as  you  do  about  certaii 

things  and  ways  of  life. 

b identification:  being  part  of  tke  group  and  expressing  tkhs  part- 

nershlp  in  many  different  ways,  to  oneself  and  tke  outside  coramunlt; 
o— committment:  acknowledging  that  tke  Syn  and  Cong,  stand  for  some- 
thing  good  and  wholesome  and  positive  and  taking  part  in  this  ideal 

7 In  this  rnanaer  ean  all  that  18  worthy  within  Judaism  be  brought  to  tke 
light  of  day  by  each  and  every  one  of  us,  for  the  betterment  of  the 
person  and  for  tke  continued  vitality  of  tke  Jewish  group. 

C Congregation  in  terms  of  Family  R latl on skips• 


0 0נ1ס1^מ©ינ11£ס  ln  terms  of  Family  Relation  skip  8• 

1 tkls  Is  particularly  applicable  In  our  own  tlms  wken  Aellnquensy  Is  so 
common  and  Is  recelvlnf  suck  wlde-sprsad  publicity 

2 tks  Jewlsk  trad,  kas  always  erapkaslzed  tke  olesenees  of  tke  Jew.  famly 
and  throujktkis  kas  derlrod  a source  of  strenftk  and  reason  for  8ur- 
vlval • 

3 as  lonf  as  tke  family  stays  tocetker,  tke  unity  of  Jewry  skall  not  bd 
ekallenced;  tke  family  Is  that  little  or  small  eoncrefatlon  wkick 

Is  tke  product,  or  grows  out  of,  tke  larger  congregation  of  *'ew.  comm. 

4 tktts,  tke  words  of  Hlllel;  do  not  sep.  thyself  from  tke  family;  kas 
»«ma  added  meaning  and  significance  today  and  tke  lesson  and  adwlce 
ougkt  never  to  be  neglected  by  any  of  us. 

5 In  terms  of  tke  kome,  Sabbatk,  kolldaye  and  kolydays,  festivals,  etc. 

‘ tke  family  1«  kept  togetker  by  trad,  but  It  remains  to  eack  of  us  to 

see  to׳  t that  tkls  Ideal  18  never  brought  low  by  tke  pressures  of 

dally  living.  ' ^ 

6 tke  family  18  pretl  us  not  only  to  tke  ppreservatlon  of  wkat  we  have 

but  for  all  that  we  ever  hope  to  be. 

Ooneluslon 

"Hy  friends,  as  wo  can  see  tke  words  of  Hlllel  have  many  meanings  and  inter- 
pretatlons.  But,  at  tke  same  time,  tke  basic  motivation  of  tke  worlds  Is 

I 

always  tke  same; ;do  not  seperate  thyself  from  the  congregation.  Remain  a 
part- of  the  Jewlsk  world,  nurture  your  as  oelatln  and  bring  It  to  full 
frulttlon  In  terms  of  sanetlf Icatlonj',  belonging  and  a sense  of  Identlflca- 
tl  n.  Then  you  skall  bd  part  of  tke  congregation.  In  Its  broadest  sense, 
and  you  as  well  as  tke  faith  of  i^loh  we  are  a part,  skall  be  the  better 
for  It.■  Amen. 
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ISRAELIS  TEOTH  AmTIVERSARY. 


My  friende»  one  of  the  great eati  historians  of  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 

turies  was  a man  named  Frederick  Jackson  '־^urner.  Educated  at  Johns  Hop- 

kins  University  in  Baltimore»  he  spent  the  major  part  of  his  life  teach- 

..  .. 


ing  at  the  Universtiy  of  \1jisconsin  and  it  is  there  that  he^Wolver»,  in 
1093,  his  famous  and  widely  a ccepted  theory  of  history•  Professor  burner 
maintained  that  the  character  of  any  nati03f\  or  people  or  culture  de- 
tirmined  "by  adverse  conditions?  that  is  to  say,  when  the  life  of  a people 
is  hard,  rough»^ challenging  there  are  hut  two  alternatives* 

In  the  one  instance,  the  nation  can  fail  to  meet  the  challenge  and  fall 
hy  the  wayside;  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  can  respond  with  courage 
and  detirmination  to  the  challenge,  can  overcome  it  triumphantly,  and  go 
forward  to  great  success  in  its  chosen  endeavors•  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner  became  famous  with  this  theory:  he  appliedpt  to  America»  of  course, 
and  stated  that  as  long  as  the  American  people  have  new  challenges  con- 
fronting  them  and  are  prepared  to  meet  them,  they  will  survive  and 

prefer  and  not  fall  into  the  decline  of  the  Eir  opean  nations.  For  Dr• 
Turner,  the  Challenge  was  identical  with  the  American  frontier  in  the 
Western  part  of  our  country;  hut  even  vdth  its  conquest,  there  are  always 
new  and  more  dynamic  challenges  which  would  provide  incentive  and  stimula 
tion  to  the  individual  and  the  nation•  In  short,  something  new  and  diffi 
cult  and  untried  must  create  the  very  best  response  in  a people  for  if 
they  fail  to  meet  the  test  properly,  they  will  he  doomed  to  failure  and 

a secondary  place  within  the  family  of  Msm• 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  frontier  approach,  or  the  theory  of  Challenge 
finds  added  meaning  and  significance  when  applied  to  the  trials  and  tur- 
hulence  within  the  State  of  Isl?ael•  The  land  of  Palestine  was  divided  hy 
the  United  Nations  on  November  29,  1957  and  the  State  of  Israel  was  pro- 
cäaimed  hy  Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurion  on  the  5th  of  lyar,  1948;  that  it, 
exactly  ten  years  ago  today.  This  is  the  anniverwary  of  the 
the  "Day  of  Independence”  and  every  single  heart  within  the  family  of 


ii. 


Jewry  should  swell  with  pride^  and  every  mouth  of  every  Jew  in  the  whole 
wide  world  should,  this  day,  utter  praters  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
fince  that  wonderful  day  ten  years  ago,  the  state  of  Israel  has  tre'bled 
its  population  taking  in  a million  immigrants  from  79  different  countries 
during  the  first  decade  of  Israel's  existence.  These  immigrants  and  the 
Sahras  5^^  eloguently  in  affirmation  of  Dr,  Turner's  theory  of  history. 
They  saw  "before  them  a land  which  was  mostly  a swamp,  the  southern  area^ 
called  the  Negev  was  a wasteland  of  sand  and  unhearahle  heat,  the  infant 
mortality  rate  was  52  per  thousand.  And  when  one  imagines  that  these 
jnillion  immigrants  represented  not  only  79  different  countries  "but,  at 
the  same  time,  79  different  languages,  cultures,  ideas,  and  ־backgrounds 
one  can  readily  appreciate  the  horrible  state  of  confusion  which  must 
have  existed  ten  years  ago.  But  the  result  of  this  welding  together  of 


so  many  elements  is  almost  un'believa'ble:  they  drained  the  sapmps,  they 
are  cultivating  the  desert,  they  are  ־building  railways  and  roads,  they 
are  strengthening  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  level  of  the  land  at 
all  times,  and  not  one  Jew  has  ever  "been  refused  entry  into  this  land  of 
our  fathers,  Educati on/jis  compulsoryי,^  and  free,  the  He־brew  University 
and  the  Technion  are  two  of  the  finest  graduate  schools  in  the  world, 

־book  stores  are  found  on  almost  every  street  corner,  and  the  1200  Hebrew 
books  published  every  year  are  finding  a ready  and  appreciative  market. 
More  than  that,  despite  the  Arab  threats  which  have  been  loud  and  active 
since  the  inception  of  the  State  in  1948,  those  Arabs  who  are  so  inclined 
have  found  a ready  home  in  Israel,  ■*■hey  can  worship  as  they  please,  they 
are  part  of  the  free  educational  program  as  are  the  Jewish  children,  thei 
decease  and/faeath  rates  are  smaller  than  those  of  other  Arab ס ס  untries. 


and,  most  important,  the  Arabs  are  elect^^  and  represented  in  the  Knesset 
as  is  an3S^^^^S^*^the 1 In  short,  for  *^ew  and  Arab 
alike  the  State  of  Israel  has  proven  to  be  a boon  in  terms  of  his  life 
and  growth  and  while  much  remains  to  be  done  for  the  continuance  and 


iii. 


safety  of  the  State»  the  theory  of  the  frontier  has  "been  proven  ri^t  once 
again.  The  people  of  Israel  have  met  the  challenge  successfully  and,  God 
willing,  they  will  continue  to  do  so^ntil  /ho  end  uf־׳־tlme. 

this  tenth  anniversary,  as  we  observe  it  with  prayer  and  gladness, 
we  oUffht  to  look  deeper  tha/|^  a mere  recital  of  theories,  facts  anä  figures, 
Israel  has  been  mentioned  and  praised  and  spoken  of  from  the  pulpits  and 
lecture  plal^orms  of  the  land^  time  and  again  within  the  last  decade^and 
this  year  the  words  will  flow  in  eve1:JC  increasing  numbers,  jlf  this  serfice! 
however,  let  us  speak  not  only  iny^terms  of  praise  and  glory  but  let  us  »peal 
1 י וו י liiTI-of  ^ sober  and  meaningful  lessor«  for  us  and  all  mankind.  Ve  note, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  as  Israel  has  been  able  to  bring  together  men, 
women  and  children  from  79  differ-nt  countries  and  bas  been  able  to  mold 
them  into  Israelis,  so  has  •^erica  shaped  its  iradiigrant  population  into  one 
great  bond  of  union,  called  the  "American  Citizen".  I mention  this  achieve- 
ment  for  it  stands  in  such  great  contrast  to  the  diversity  and  enmity  of *־־  ^ 
the  continent  of  Europe.  There  you  also  have  different  countries,  peoples, 

^ " •I 

cultures  and  ideologies  but  tlwr  Unicn  of  Europe  is  far  removed  from  reality. 
Countries  by  the  doaens  work  and  plot  and  inflame  not  for  the  good  of  the 
general  ccmmunity,  bat  for  the  good  of  their  own  welfare.  And  what  have 
they  accomplished  with  theiryןnati onalxsm?  I*or  almost  a century,  since  1870, 
the  countries  of  Europe  have  been  in  a state  of  perpetual  conflict;  if  not 

uf  a ctual  warfare,  th4u  in  economic,  political  and  social  dis- 

m« 

turbance.  The  lesson  is  all  too  obvious  except  that  all■  tee  few  are  willing 
to  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  of  destiny:  unity  among  peoples  and 
nations  and  cultures  is  possible  •2^^ has  been  proven  ^  ז^ו־ ן 


the  United  States  and^%  the  State  of  Israel.  And  the  challeng^/lf or  all 
mankind  is  there:  ■i-t י*0ו< + סס^ ד  the  term  "Survival  of  +.v׳•  •fm•»־.״ 


mankind  is  there:  4-t  is  ו חו דp«גR  than  the  term  "Survival  of  Humanity"  impliei 
Only  when  men  are  willing  to  work  together,  to  build  and  create  and  fight 
for  the  preservation  of  that  which  is  dear  and  precious  to  them,  security 
and  progress  and  a decent  standard  of  living,  will  the  peoples  of  the  world 


iv. 


unite  to  form  that  "One  World•'  which  will  ־be  the  salvation  of  us  all.  This 
is  one  lesson,  the  possibility  for  unity  within  the  family  of  men,  which  we 
can  easily  learn  from  the  State  of  Israel  as  it  observes  its  tenth  anniver 
sary.  The  challenge  of  a frontier,  the  challenge  of  an  ideal,  the  challen 
of  growth  are  always  at  hand.  The  individual  must  only  be  prepared  to  see 
with  open  eyes,  hear  with  open  ears,  and  touch  with  sensitive  hands  and  the 
test  can  be  met  with  success. 

This  matter  of  the  individual  and  his  abilities,  brings  me  to  the  sec 
gie  at  lesson  to  be  learned  on  the  date  of  Israel’s  Tenth  Anniversary.  Eigh 
hours  after  the  State  was  proc^imed  by  Ben-Gurion,  five  Arab  nations  invad 
ed  Israel  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  wiping  the  revived  Jewish  state  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  650,000  Jewish  inhabitants  were  threatened  by  the 
potential  strength  ofyJ30  million  Arab  population;  it  is  a matter  of  histori 


al  record  that  not  one  nation  within  the  U.N.  gave  support  to  its  own  crea 
tion  which  fou^t/ywithowt  an  Army,  buty^w'ith  an  underground  flefense  organiza 
tion  equipped^with  rifles,  machine  guns  and  a few  hundred  mortars.  \^/hat  wa 
it  that  allowed  these  few  Jewish  pioneers  and  soldiers  to  win  against  over 
whelming  battle  forces,  trained  by  western  imnerialistic  nations?  V/hat  is 
it  that  allows  a member  of  the  Kibbutz  to  work  with  one  eye  on  his  rifle  an 
the  other  on  his  tractor,  and  permits  him  to  prosper?  The  answer,  I believ 
can  only  be  found  within  the  context  of  one  word:  spirit.  The  courageous: 
indestructible,  creative  spirit  of  the  Jew  has  permitted  him  to  survive  the 
turmoil  qnd  difficulties  of  the  past  centuries  and  it  has  provided  him  with 
life  once  again  in  the  past  ten  years.  The  Jew,  because  of  what  he  repre- 


sents, has  never  allowed  his  spirit  to^r^Ä;  with  rifle  and  tractor  he  has 
carved  a destiny  for  himself  out  of  the  swamp  and  desert  vhich  were  part  of 
his  land,  ^or  every  acte  cultivated  and  now  growing  with  the  products  of 
the  field,  for  every  inch  of  pipe-line  laid  from  coast  to  coast,  for  every 
foot  of  rail  vdiich  stretches  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and  soon  beyond,  although 
hundreds  have  died,  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  people  has  responded  h^orably 


V• 


to  the  challenge•  And  the  lesson  is  to  he  seen  in  the  extension  of  this 
great  heritage  of  ours:  that  as  the  Jew  has  responded  with  greatness  of 
spirit  to  each  and  every  challenge»  so  can  any  man  lift  himself  to  heights 
of  accomplishment  and  achievement  and  he  üan  huild  aöÄ  new»  good  and  clean 
life  for  himself  and  his  loved  ones.  To  give  in  to  despair»  to  languisji 
in  moodiness»  to  fail  the  test  vhich  requires  some  added  effort:  all  this 
brings  only  frustration»  defeat  and  negation#  "^ut  for  a man  to  meet  the 
challenge  with  the  potential  of  his  full  capacities  will  bring  only  honor» 
resect  and  the  rewards  of  accomplishment.  This  has  been  proven  time  and 
again  in  every^ge  and  land;  it  is  a principle  which  is  as  valid  today  as  it 
was  in  yesteryear•  The  human  spirit  will  win»  will  survive»  and  will  grow 

My  friends»  vhy  these  two  lessons  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Day  of  Is׳ 

yr  . 7(mcJU. 

raeli  Independence?  Because/the  third  lesson^  a^et  unmenti oned^is  the  most 
basic  of  them  all:  these  million  immigrants  from  79  countries»  and  the  pi on 
eers  who  had  proceeded  them,  as  well  as  every  pioneer  who  ever  confronted 
the  challenge  of  any  wilderness.’/ibelievedl  He  believed  in  himself»  he  belie 
ed  in  his  ideal»  he  had  faith  in  his  ability  to  conquer.  This  is  the  ih  ird 
lesson  and  its  truth  stands  as  a beacon  of  light  and  courage  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  Believe  and  you  will  caquer;  have  spirit  and  you  wil 
win;  unit{:  and  there  will  oe  progress»  security  and  peace.  On  this  joyous 
day»  and  in  this  Solemn  moment  we  repeat  again  the  Brocho  w'hich  must  have 

JlJJך  CJu^j^JUF  י / i u A /> 

been  uttered  ^ u»a<«*wted־  lips  on  the  5th  of  lyar  ten  years  ago:  ( ק // ״ ע ^ 
"...kept  us  alive»  preserved  us  and  brought  us  to  this  day  in  gladness  & in 
joy."  Amen. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle»  April  25th»  1958;  Prid.  eve. 


an  ancient,  Jewlen  ceremony  — 

Tw.8  la  tke  meanlne  of  tke  anolntln«  c^emony  an^ 
commani-e«.  SLi«״ael  to  anoint  ^ young  W( 

first  king  of  Israel 
tke  Promised  Land•  It  18  also  In  conne< 

•aocklack"  18  first  used  and  It  promises  to 
Prom  tkat  day  onward,  every  king  < 

David  wko  captured  tke  liaaglnatlon 
Por,  wklle  Saul  was  a great  general  and  worn  many  a 
unified  botk  land  and  people.  He  was 

establlsked  was  to  become  tke  Ideal  of 
In  due  doursc  of  time,  kow^ 
lliiiikl  nnk‘  tkai  out 
not  only  unity  tke  poopl! 
of  peace  and  universal  brotkerkood 


wken  <^od 

so  tkat  ke  mlgkt  become  tke 
our  people* s klstory  In 
Saul  tkat  tke  term 
a greater  and  better  future 

uas  BO  doe- 

Isk  people 

battle.  It  was  David  wko 

treat  Itln*  <״»*  the  vmlty  whloh  he 

Jews  throughout  the  lout  history  to  follow 

eyer,  the  prophets  eiteniet  the  concept  en4  l*ea  of 

the  House  of  Dart*  a •Mochlaeh•  will  eo«e,who  will 

Of  Israel  but  Wko  will  bring  kls  message 
,״to  all  *his  was  to  he  the  Messiah's  specif le 

"tash  for  •the  spirit  of  the  I0״r4  shall lest  upon  him.  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  understn״dln,...the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamh.  and  the  leopard 
Shall  lie  down  with  the  hid,  the  ealf  ״.d  the  young  lion  together,  and  a 
little  ״lilt  Shall  lead  the».•  In  other  words,  fro»  the  .»all  beginning, 
of  unity  and  peae.  within  the  homeland  of  J׳״ry.  the  wholfC  world  shall 
.t  the  same  time,  the  physleal  conquest  of  Saul  and  Dayld 


11• 


Bluill  beeom•  tke  ■plrltual  conquest  of  tke  Measiak• 

Tkle  ileeuaelon  of  tke  *Moeklak*  eaua  ka3r4.1y  be  flven  at  any  otker  time 
tkan  tke  week  of  Paeeoyer  for  tke  one  wltkout  tke  otker  leayea  a in  tke 
tkeolocy  of  our  faltk•  Tke  rabble  kaye  Aeolarei.  oyer  tke  eenturiee  tkat 
before  tke  Meaelak  la  to  make  kla  appearance  on  tkla  eartk,  anotker  ln41yl«- 
4ual  la  to  announce  kla  oomlnf•  Tkle  otker  peraon  la  tke  propket  Elljak 
wkoae  cup  of  wine  la  to  be  found  oneyery  Seder  table  and  for  wkoae  entranc( 
we  prepare  by  openlnc  tke  door  at  a certain  point  in  tke  Seder  ritual•  Ye 
feel  tkat  aa  Sod  redeemed  Mia  people  Israel  from  tke  keayy  kand  of  tke  E» 
Syptlan  oppressors  many  centuries  aco,  so  tke  Messlak  skall  come  at  tkla 
season  of  tke  year  and  lead  all  tke  peoples  to  pease  and  karmony•  In  eyery 
ace  wken  Jews  kaye  kad  to  auffep  and  bear  tkd  burden  of  tkeir  rellflous  per• 
suasion,  tkey  kaye  opened  tke  door  wide  so  tkat,  perkaps  tkis  year,  Elljak 
skould  enter  and  find  eyery  kome  in  Israel  prepared  to  ci^eet  kim  witk  sonc> 
witk  festiyity  and  witk  cladness  of  keart•  Tke  Messlak^  ^ln  terms  of  our 
tradition.  Is  always  associated  witk  bad  times:  In  moments  of  persecution, 
oppression,  tyranny  and  keartaoke  tke  people,  all  tke  more  so,  raise  tkeir 
yoices  in  a kmartrendlnc  ery  unto  tke  Almlckty  for  kelp  and  dellyeranee. 

Tke  worse  tke  time,  tke  sooner  tke  Messiak  will  come;  tkis  period  of  suffer• 
inc  and  kmiBdhklp  konre  some  to  bo  desicnated  as  *tke  blrtk-pancs  of  tke 
Messiak*•  Indeed,  tkis  Is  one  of  tke  conditions  wkiek  must  be  present  be- 
fore  ke  will  come  or  be  announced  by  Elljak:  our  people  must  bd  In  a state 
of  suf ferine  and  despair•  Of  course,  from  tke  point  of  tke  psyckolofy  of 
tke  kuman  beinc,  tkis  attitude  Is  understandable:  wken  people  are  in  dls- 
tress,  tkey  want  to  find  release.  In  tkose  kard  times  tkey  not  only  e:qpeo) 
tke  Messiak  to  come  but  tkey  §0  out  of  tkeir  way  in  order  to  look  for  kim• 
For  Instanee,  take  tke  case  of  tke  Jew  Jo skua,  wkom  we  know  better  as 
Jesus  of  Nazaretk•  Tt  was  a period  of  Roman  persecution,  tke  land  was 
little  more  tkan (vpr oy Inc e of  ^ome,  tke  klncdom  kad  been  abollsked,  taxes 
were  kick,  tke  younc  F■*♦■*  people  were  forced  Into  Roman  leclons  and  tke 


Ill• 


w 

•ountrj  a■  a wkole  va■  keaTlly  burddaed  by  sorrow•  Zt  at  tkls  timo  of 
tk•  year  tkat  Jesus  tken  esiae  to  Jerusalea  to  sit  witk  kls  fiends  at  the 
Bader  table « aad-ae ^ey  already  were  ready  to  welcome  k0  Moekiaek,  Jesus 
announced  tkat  ke  was  tke  man  wko  kad  been  ekosen  by  <^od•  He  declared  tkat 


kls  Elljak  was  tke  disciple  Jo]pn  but  tke  mbbis  quickly  pointed  out  tkat  ke 
kad  not  been  anointed,  only  baptized:  tkat,  Instead  of  brincinc  peace  and 
karmony,  tke  country  was  devastated  by  war,  and  tke  Temple  In  Jerusaelm  was 
destroyed•  Joskua,  or  Jesus,  was  executed  by  tke  Romans  as  a tkreat  to  tke 
stability  of  tke  land  In  an  already  unstable  and  kysterleal  time  and  era• 

Ik  tkls  vein,  pnnjpkrtin  appeared  time  and  acaln  over  tke  years  but  It 
was  not  till  tke  seventeentk  century  tkat  a man  was  tgAln  to  make  a creat  Im- 
pact  on  kls  fellow  Jews.  His  name  was  Sabbatai  Zevl  and  kls,  also,  was  an 
ace  of  pocroms,  darkness.  Ill-treatment  for  Jews  and  tor  tke  world«  In  164’8 
wken  ke  becan  te  speak  In  public,  tke "i^ty  years*  war  kad  Just  ended  and 
Europe  was  literally  exkausted  by  poverty  and  bloodskod•  It  was,  kowev8r, 
at  tkls  precise  moment  tkat  Sabbatai  Zevl  ekose  to  speak  tke  sacred,  koly 
name  of  *^od;  an  act  wklek  was  strictly  proklblted  and  was  permitted  only/^tke 
Hick  Priest  as  ke  stood  before  tke  Holy  of  Holies  on  lorn  Klppur  In  tke  Tempi 
In  skort  ojcdaw,  tke  was  exeomaianlcated  and  banlsked  but  tke  people  were 
so  kopeful  tkat  sometklnc  would  kappen  to  relieve  tkelr  kated  existence  tkat 
tkey  were  ready  to  believe  anytklnc  and  anyone.  Consequently,  wken  ke  told 

tke  eomaunltles  tkat  In  1666  tke  world  would  come  to  an  end  and  only  tkose 

'*jUüUT 

wko  would  foklow  klmn^ixSd  be  saved,  kundreds  of  thousdqds  of  people  left 
tkelr  komes,  occupatlons,*"famllles  dn  order  to  Join  kla.  ^t  came  to  tke 
point  tkat  Zevl  slcned  kls  letters,  ■I,  tke  Lord  your  Sod,  Sabbatai  Zefl." 
Tke  year  of  creat  expectation  came  and  1666  ended;  ^tke  world  was  Just  'tfka״ 


ea«s  as  It  kad  always  been•  Zevl  was  forced  to  flee  to  Turkey,  converted  to 
Mokaamedanlsm,  married  a Turklsk  woman,  and  died  In  poverty  ten  years  later• 
Tkus^'^Sas  always  ended  tke  stories  of  tke  false  Resslaks,  leavlnc  beklnd  a 
saddened,  dlssllusloned  Jewlsk  people. 

Matters  becan  to  ckan^e  somewkat  wltk  tke  onset  of  tke  Ace  of  Reason 


It. 


1״  «U.  18tH  ־.ntury.  Men  looAt  tkl.  tMeolotloel  eonoept  »ore 

elosely,  more  meenlnjfully  ani  bepm  to  maie  »one  c]»njee  In  the  llfht  of 
their  ase  an*  tlae.  For  1™  tance.  the  Meeelah  would  hare  to  bo  of  the  houee 
of  Pavl*.  an*  all  faloe  Meeelahe  wore  able  to  prove  eone  eonnootlon.  On  the 
other  han*,  a*l*e  froa  oetabUahln*  peace  an*  unity,  the  taek  of  the  Meeelah 
wae  to  bring  the  people  back  to  Zion,  *hie  concept  wae  totally  rejeete*  by 
the  ao*ern  thlnkero;  theoe  men  felt  themeelTe*  to  be  at  home  In  the  Ian*  of 
their  birth,  they  were  eltlten.  of  a modem  etate  an*  culture  an*  while  they 
were  wllllnc  to  be  of  the  Jewish  religion,  they  *1*  not  want  to  go  bach  to 
Palestine.  Furthermore,  the  purpose  of  the  •return•  was  to  re-eetabllsh  an* 
rebuild  the  sacrifices  an*  the  Temple  In  Jerusalem ^ not  on»  of  these  men 
ha*  sympathy  fo^ו^aorlfleln£11ךttle  animals  as  *e  are  commanded  to  do  In  the 
Torah.  They  wanted.  Instead,  to  give  their  hearts  and  souls  to  ^04.  an*  the 
ware  ready  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  message  of  Mloah;  •What  doeth  the 
hor*  require  of  the7־  Only  to  do  :־״tly.  to 

with  Thy  Jo*.•  It  was  at  thl.  point  that  a whole  !concept  waaTahaM•*:  the 
modem  or'uberal  theologians  *IMF  no  longer  believe/ that  the  *estmetlon  of 
the  Temple  In  Jemsale.  was  a sl*n  of  »0*•*  punishment  for  Jewry!  on  the 
contrary.  It  was  a sign  of  Hie  pleasure  for  now  that  we»e  disperse*  thrnu 
out  th*  wide  world,  we  are  the  better  able  to  bring  00*' s message  to  all  th 
peoples  of  the  earth.  This  Is  the  meaning  of  I&ah•*  prophecy;  •I  the  lord 
have  called  thee  In  righteousness  an*  have  taken  hold  of  thy  han*.  and  kept 
thee  an*  set  thee  for  a eovenant  of  the  people,  for  a light  of  the  nations: 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  bUnd,  to  bring  out  mt  the  prisoners  from  the  *unge 

and  those  that  sit  In  darkness  out  of  the  prison-house.• 

d.  new  *ay.  then,  had  dawned  for  Jewish  thought.  Mo  longer  were  we  to 

yearn  for  a per.onal  Hoohlach  who  would  fulfill  all  of  these  obligations! 
indeed,  we  were  now  looking  for  a Messianic  dge  «.leh  could  be  brought  about 
at  any  time.  Bach  man  Is  to  consider  himself  a.  If  he  were  the  Messiah, 
as  If  he  ha*  the  power  an*  ability  to  change  the  ways  of  evil  men,  as  If 


in  tlia  18th  century • Ken 


T• 


ke  and  tke  man  next  door  oould  work  togetker  to  brine  tke  Ideals  of  lealsk 
Into  reality.  We  are  not  anointed,  it  is  true;  at  tke  same  time,  we  are  in- 
spir;t®d  and  ennobled  for  eaek  man  kas  witkin  kis  beinj  tke  ר ! ל 
■tke  spirit  of  aod.״  Tkis  is  tke  new  concept  wkick  givee  every  man  tke  oppV 
tunity  to  do  eood,  to  be  better,  to  establisk  for  himself,  his  ekildren  and 
hie  children's  children  a time  of  *reat  kope  and  profress,  an  era  of  peace 
and  plenty.  Tken,  ■It  shall  come  k>  pass  in  tke  end  of  days  that  the  mountai 
of  tke  Lord*B  house  shall  be  established  as  tke  top  of  the  mountains,  and 
shall  be  exalted  above  tke  hills;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  And 
many  peoples  shall  so  and  say:  come  ye,  and  let  us  «0  up  to  tke  mountain  of 
tke  Lord,  to  tke  house  of  tke  Ofd  of  Jacob.  And  ho  will  teaok  us  of  His 
ways  and  we  will  walk  in  His  paths..  .And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  prunlnckooks;  Nation  shall  not  lift  up 

sjifrd  acalnst  nation.  Nor  shall  they  le^n  war  anymore•■ 

Tke  ^iberal  Jew,  tken,  rejects  a Messiah  out  of  the  House  of  David  and, 
instead,  accepts  the  ideal  of  tke  Messianic  Age.  Tke  ®^thod^w reviewed 
this  change  with  great  hate  and  distress  but  their  power  was  fta|^ns««k  to 
break  the  hold  of  this  new  ideal.  Indeed,  tke  liberal  element  pointed  to 
tke  words  of  Jeremiah  who?',  tj^y  felt,  had  already  Justified  tke  new  prln/- 
clple  of  theology:  ■Behold,  tke  days  come,  salth  tke  lj.ord,  that  I will  make 
a new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judak;  not 
according  to  tke  covenant  that  I made׳  with 

took  them  out  of  tke  land  of  Egypt..  .1  wlll^fe^1־y  law  in  tkelr 
and  in  their  hearts  will  I write  it;  and  I will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall 
My  people. *key  will  no  longer  need  to  teach  one  another,  saying: 
Know  God.  For  they  will  all  know  Me,  tke  least  unto  the  greatest  of  them.■ 
■On  that  day,  the  Lord  shall  be  One,  and  His  Name  shall  be  One.■ 


Amen. 


Hebrw  Tabernael.,  Fn*aj  Ere,  April  11.  1958  (ere  of  8th  4ay  of  Pe.ach.) 


THE  THBOIiOaY  OF  JUDAISM — PART  IV;  THE  MESSIAH. 

My  frienAs,  erery  year  at  tHle  eeason  of  tke  Peeaek  festival  ve 

U־Lt!c 

participate  In  fr  rltuaO^  tke  meanin!;  of  whlok  130»  beenjf  or  gotten  or  neglect- 
ed  by  many  of  us•  I refer  partleulaxly  to  tke  eup  of  Elljak  wklek  10  ]^aeei 
on  every  Seder  table;  It  Is  filled  vltk  vine,  It  Is  placed  In  a eonspleuous 

JjIj־ 

spot  lÖt,  let  us  face  reality,  It  Is  tkereafter  forgotten.  In  tke  entire 


ceremony  of  tke  Seder  ritual  tkere  18  not  one  reference  to  tkls  eup  of  vine; 
not  one  person  drinks  of  It  and  no  Brocko  is  recited  because  of  It.  And, 
after  tke  "Blroae  Hamozon*  tkere  18  anotker  ceremony  connected  vltk  -Sttglk; 


I nov  refer  to  tke 


of— Cke  pgepket*.  In  case  some  of  you  read  only  tke  Hebrev  portion  or  tkat 
eamtt3»r~of  tke  Haggadak  at  tkls  point,  allov  me  to  translate  tke  praydr 
vklek  follovs  Immediately  upon  tke  opening  of  tke  door.  It  18  a pmayer 
vklck  I,  personally,  dislike  to  recite  for  It  Is  one  of  tk^ost  brutal  and 
revengeful  vltkln  tke  entire  scope  of  our  Hebraic  liturgy•  Tke  vords  of 
tke  Hebrev  prayer  /ל  are:  ■Pour  out  Tky  vratk  upon  tke  nations  tkat 
knov  Tkee  not  and  upon  tke  kingdoms  tkat  do  not  call  upon  Tky  Name;  for  tkey 
kave  eaten  Jdcob  and  laid  »asto  kls  dvelllng.  Pour  out  Tky  fuky  upon  tkem, 
and  may  Tklne  anger  overtake  tkem.  Pursue  tkem  vltk  anger  and  destroy  tkem 
from  under  Uod's  skies•■  Needless  to  say,  tkls  prayer  and  tke  sentiment 
It  {^^r*■***•  10  neltker  a credit  Aor  a blessing  to  our  taadlAion  of  love 

. ^ '^ י 

and  mercy  as  ve  are  tougkt  It  vltkln  tke  context  of  JeMsk  ouAtuv -ctnd-Tfrttki 
And  yet,  vken  vc  seek  an  explanation  of  tkls  prayer  and  tke  circumstances 
vklck mrrant  Its  reading^ ve  are  led  Into  avenues  of  tkougkt  vhlck  are  quite 

tke  ***י־*^  vords  i^^lak  tke  prayeri  Tke  ^lljak  for 

vkom  ve  place  4 cup  of  mni^  and  for  vkom  ve  open  tke  door^  Is  aeslky  a propk- 
et  and  ke  Is  Important  vltkln  tke  context  of  our  Passover  ritual^  because 
It  Is  kls  tack  to  announce  tke  coming  of  tke  Messlak.  Tke  Mochlaek,  accord- 
ing  to  Jevl 8k  tradition^ Is  tkat  descendent  of  tke  House  of  Klnf  David  vko 
vlll  not  only  lead  tke  people  of  Israel  back  to  tkelr  komeland  In  Palestine 


but  he  vlll  also  relnstltute  tke  sacrifices  upon  tke  alter  of  tke  Temple  In 


11. 


Jerusala■.  ^‘urtkermore,  nken  tkle  time  will  eome,  all  manklni.  shall  reap 

Q0\_ 

the  benefit  of  kle  gooCness  and  Justice:  war  will  be  ulliilual’ni,  wkokesome- 


ness  shall  be  In  erldenee  in  erery  part  of  the  world,  sickness  and  want 
shall  be  uMisirt  from  the  ways  of  men^  and  an  era  of  pease  shall  be  instituted 


shall  be  1!  mi  slid  from  the  ways  of  men^  and  an  era  of  pease  shall  be  Instituted 
unlike  any  «*יי  has  ever  known  b ef ore.  It  18  In  these  terms  that  the  famous 
phrase  of  Isaiah  may  be  understood;  *And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  Into 
plowshares  and  their  spears  Into  prunlng-hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  nor  dhall  they  learn  war  anymore.* 

The  question  must  now  be  asked,  Why  does  one  refer  to  the  Heegiah  at 
Passover  time  and  why  the  reference  to  Slljah,  his  eup,  the  opening  of  the 
door,  and  the  ita^^^iÄnprayer (C  The  story,  of  course,  can  only  be 

understood  In  terms  of  Jewish  history.  It  was  In  a of  great  mental 

and  physleal  agany  and  suffering  that  our  people  were  redeemed  by  aod*s 
strong  hand  and  outstretched  arm  from  the  Egyptians.  They  had  been  slaves 
for  many  decades,  they  had  built  the  cities  and  monuments  of  the  Pharaohs, 
they  had  been  forced  to  bow  down  to  the  human  gods  of  the  Egyptian  people. 
Their  young  sons  had  either  been  killed  or  taken  from  then  and  the  practice 
of  their  religion  was  strictly  prophlblted.  It  was  atfchls  trying  tine  In 
their  lives  that  the  people  raised  its  voices  unto  the  Almighty  and  In  this 
hour  of  need,  CJ־od  sent  unto  them  a deliverer,  called  Moses,  By  the  strengt) 
and  power  and  force^ulness  of  this  man,  they  were  led  across  the  Red  Sea, 


through  the  wilderness  of  Binal  and,  finally,  gained 

^ A At 


U 7 vv^  / 


This  event  has  been  recorded  and 


׳'*U'Oj 


entrance  wldiiln  the 


reen^haslzed  In  every  era  of^taHBBC^ewjjtÄsj  whenever  Jews  have  written  or 
prayed  or  sung  of  their  great  fadth,  they  have  never  f^ed  to  mention  tlid.8 
“«fcmmt  eגperlence  of  their  past.  The  exodus  from  Egypt  has  left/jan  Imprint 


upon  oufcratinds,  sc=*«vp  that  It  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  ow  conw^enei 
and  mentality.  Once  we  were  slaves  but  now  wo  are  free  men:  these  aro  iare 
words  which  arn  at  the  Seder  ceremony,  -*•t  was  left,  then^^Cor 

the  Imagination  of  the  people  to  take  hold  of  this  actual,  event  In  their 


history  gxxd  to  draw  strength  and  hope  from  It  » the  years  to  follow,  Ther 


ill• 


1,  ..rflnly  no  ne.*  to  .It.  to  yon  the  ־.ny  .xp.rl.n...  of  onr 

P.0P1.  0T.r  tn.  past  centurl..  but  nb.nev.r  tber.  1״.  b״.־  trial  «.*  .uffe 
int.  onr  p.opl.  tar.  look.,  .«aln  to  tb.  ,reat  dallyerer.  tbe  savior,  tb. 
nbo  *onl.  1.UI  tb..  to  ...urlty  an.  pan...  a.  Mo...  1.*  forth  tb.lr 

...tor.  fro-  tb.  lan.  of  oppression.  Tb.y  bn״r  toat  another •י י 

 ..  ז״*י *  fonn.  tb.lr  tboucbt.  to 

the  Hons,  of  Davl*  for  It  «a•  ״ '־ ״lOT־  anolnte.  by  004  as  HI. 

servant  on  eartb.*^  It  wa.  Davl*  nbo  not  only  unlfl.*  the  lan*  but  also, 
an*  -ost  1-portant.  tb.  people,  !־•t  .0־״־.״  fro-  bis  faally  eon־  to  tb. 
p.opl.״lt^uff־rln,;  let  the.  b.  sav.*  sn*  unlfl.*  ae  they  «.r.  In  for-־r 
*ays  an*  let  the-  be  broutht,  onoe  afaln.  to  the  Promise*  Lan*. 

It  wa.  .0־».  ..nturl..  later  that  on.  of  the  bicftn  to  asso.lat 

the  name  of  Elijah  with  tb. ״0-1 ־.  of  the  «־.־!-..  ^ 

of  many  d«־־  be  worbe*  mlraoles.  be  heal־*  the  slob,  be  revive*  the  *ea* 

h.  was  bnown  as  a fr^^  of 

If  nf  prי " ■■יו ■ ״•"-  Elijah,  In 


otber  wor*s,  .oul*  come  to  any  bom.  In  Israel,  at  any  time,  an*  with  his 
-ס-!",  be  woul*  announce  tb.  time  aat^  of  the  Messiah-־  arrival. ־ ״.* 
less  to  say,  when  time,  were  worst,  the  people  not  only  hope*  that  be  "“““ 
״־».  but  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  loob  for  him  At  what  better  or  mor 
auspicious  occasion  eoul*  they  asb  for  *.llv־ran־?׳^.־.ro»־, jei^tlo״. 
batre*  an*  bitter  enmity  were  part  of  their  *ally  lives  for  at  a 

time.  Oonsequently,  let  i»  ISllJah  .0»־  Into  our  ho*es,<■,  may  the  Messiah 

u ^ rtf*  a ßomlnc.  let  all  tkose  nations  Mho 

come  soon  thereafter  and,  as  V>hrtof 

shall  all  the 

have  ever  hurt  Israel^  stei  1 1|1  hm■  rf#  J•■•  ל■"' 

people  of  Israel  be  r־־*־m־*  an*  save*,  they  shall  be  clean  an*  purs  on.e 
acaln  an*,  at  last,  they  shall  be  able  to  live  in  peace  not  only  amon.  the 
sslve.  but  amon,  all  the  peoples  of  the  worl*.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 

we  say  the  pitiless  prayerl,־ ^ ׳/.׳^at  the  »1־״ 

' W«  know  that  we  are  hue  for  otirTiTal  aafc^t» 
£11גנ»נ  ••  come/l^ln,  we  Know  liaai. 


itlLor  nttlii  iiT י י * ־  ' But  *ore  thAn  tkle,  when  Elijah  Aoea  eome,  he 

must  certainly  be  the  recipient  of  the  beat  of  Jewish  hospitality;  therefor 

offer  him  a cup  of  wine  an4  let  him  take  part  In  the  SeCer  ceremony•  *or, 

If  Elijah  la  to  come  at  all,  he  wlll^’^^iÄ^at  Pesaoh  time  for  as  God  redeems 

Hla  people  ■tn־Ettye-ef  ycra  at  this  season  of  the  year^so^  In  our  day  and 

Age,  will  He  have  pity  and  listen  to  the  cry  of  His  burdened  people.  Pass- 

over,  by  tradition  and  actuality,  la  the  time  of  redemption  and  the  time  of 

freedom;  if  at  all,  Elijah  will  come  through  the  open  door  now  for,  accord• 
aJ  0ך  iLa^ 

ing  to  the/l  Seder  eihnal,  the  open  door  18  never  ö.osed• 

Of  course,  a Messiah  who,  among  other  things.  Is  to  relnstltute  the 
sacrifices  In  the  Temple,  18  not  always  welcome -for  this  purpose,  espeolall 
In  the  mors  modem  era•  Mould  you  like  to  see  little  animals  brutally 

u- 

slaughtered  upon  an  alter,  even  If  It  Is  commanded  within  the  Torah?  Many^j 
did  not  care  for  this  ^pe^^  at  all  and  thus  they  brought  themselves  to 
a point  of  spiritual  dedication,  to  a point  of  committment  and  belief  which 
did  not  make  of  their  i^CLlglon  on•  that  demanded^( sacrifices  but  one  which 

deeds,  honesty  In  ones  dealings  ,with  ungg-fwliow •man,  Justl 


I 


good  deeds,  honesty  In  ones  dealings  w«h^e««w^ 


and  raercy^  and  a hubleness  of  spirit  which  men  considered  far  more  Im 
portant  than  the  brutal  slaying  of  rams  or  doves•  Does  the  Lord  require 
sacrifice  for  the  atonement  of  sins,  does  Me  want  oil  and  blood  poured  upon 


Is  and 


to  the  Temple  in  ■ ■ ^  זןיי4יי»י*ו י  a ncefnl  nmmeefr-11mnTTr־hlB  ueotilte 

M as 

Indeed,  ivC}  what  does  the  Lord  require  of  thee?  0 ly  to  do  Justice,  to 
love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  Thy  Ood•  This  was  the  essence  of  their 
ethical  faith,  one  bullJt"  on  morality  and  Justice,  one  bringing  the  message 
of  freedom,  associated  with  this  Pe each  festival.  Into  proper  perspective• 
What  does  It  mean  to  be  free?  You  are  free  pnly  If  all  others  are  free  from 
oppression,  hunger,  want,  need  or  sorrow.  You  are  free  If  Justice  reigns 
on  earth:  whether  this  le  Justice  Which  18  good  for  the  little  man  or  the 
big  one,  for  the  •mall  nation  or  the  Ureat  Power.  Pr»0dom  Implies  that 


wk«n  a nation  teats  railo-aotlve  bomba  ifklek  may  affe*t  tke  bona  atrueture 
of  ekllAren  aa  yet  unborn#  tkeae  teata  aan  not  be  eontlnued  untllX  tke  eon- 
aeutneea  of  thla  action  kave  been  fully,  openly  ani.  objectively  diseuaae«. 
before  all  tke  peoples  of  tke  world  and  tkalr  voiae^ks«  been  keard• 

Tke  concept  of  tke  Hesalak,  tken,  In  Jdwlsk  tkeolocy  was  ekanced  to 
tkat  of  tke  Mesalanic  Afe.  It  will  be  an  era  not  ao  mack  of  perfection 
but  one  wkere  eve^y  Individual  kaa  kla  taak  assl^ed  klm  wltkln  tke  context 
of  kks  society;  wkere  every  man  will  know  and  understand  tkat  tke  future  of 
^f0x*2.d  depends  on  klm,  on  kla  actions,  on  kls  beliefs,  and  on  tke  manner 
Inihlck  kc  will  conduct  klmaelf  In  »Sa tl on  to  tke  creat  Issues  wklckface  ua 
In  our  time•  18  hot  tkls  tke  taak  of  eack  of  us,  particularly  aa  we  look 
back  to  the  tradition  of  wklek  we  are  a part,  especially  at  this  season  of 
tke  year:  tkat  tkere  skall  be  one  world,  one  humanity,  one  cause  for  freed- 
om  and  aecurlty  and  tkat  tkla  can  only  b e accompli sked  If  every  man,  women 
or  child  living  on  &od•*  earth  will  lend  himself  to  tke  task  at  hand•  Wltk- 
In  each  of  us  tkere  18  XSn  potential  for  joodness  and  traelousness  wklek  1• 
18  our  task  to  activate  so  tkat  by  means  of  our  efforts  tke  Ideal  of  a 
Messianic  Age  skall  become  a redllty•  ״Behold,  tke  days  come,  saltk  tke 
Lord,  tkat  I skall  make  a ndw  covenant  wltk  tke  House  of  Israel,  and  tke 
House  of  Judah;  not  according  to  tke  covenant  tkat  I made  with  tkelr  fatk- 
ere  In  tke  day  tkat  I took  them  out  of  tke  land  of  Eeypt...I  will  engrave 
jay  law  In  their  minds  and  In  tkelr  kesu^ts  will  I write  It;  I will  be  their 
<>od  and  they  shall  be  my  people".  On  tkat  day  we  will  have  not  only  one 
world,  one  mankind  and  one  dream  of  peace  for  all  m^nkkmd  but,  wltk  tke 
ideal  of  tke  Messianic  Age  In  mind,  "On  tkat  day  tke  Lord  skall  be  One  and 
H^s  Name  skall  be  One."  /ft(  ‘‘‘ 

Amen/ 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Friday  April/  lltk,  1958  (eve  of  8tk  day  of  Pesack). 


I PASSOVER  YISKOR  SERMON. 

My  friends,  perhaps  it  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  as  we  bring  to 
a close  our  observance  of  the  Passover  festival  we  turn  our  thoughts  to 
those  of  ouf  people  who  have  been  called  upon  by  the  Almighty  to  s3beep  the 
long  and  enduring  sleep•  As  the  Pha«aoh  of  Egypt  hurt  and  oppresed  us  in 
ages  past  so  have  our  people  suffered  time  and  again  in  the  course  of  the 
cert  uries#  One  can  only  feuess  at  the  many  thousands  who  have  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice  as  they  remained  true  to  their  faith  in  moments  of  great 
agany  and  trial•  Our  history  is  a tragic  one  because  we  have  never  been 
allowed  to  live  completely  in  peace;  every  age  has  added  its  names  to  the 
roster  of  those  who  have  die^^i>  enf  /^''for  the  sanctification  of  Gods  Name••' 

And  yet,  although  long  dead  they  are  not  forgotten•  Every  martyr  who 
had  tasted  the  sharp  edge  of  a cruel  sword  leaves  behind  a heritage  of  great 
faith,  of  purpose,  of  pride  and  of  dedication  beyond  our  imaginings•  Ve 
can  point  to  the  example  which  becomes  more  famous  and  stirring  with  the 
passage  of  time:  for  15  years  ago,  this  coming  week,  marked  the  uprising 
of  our  people  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto•  It  was  a time,  if  you  will  recall, 
when  the  forces  of  oppression  had  enslaved  our  people  as  completely  as  in 
the  days  of  Egj^pt  of  which  we  speak  at  this  season  of  the  year•  They  were 
confined  within  a small  area  and  their  life  was  regulated  not  only  by  xhe 
physical  limitations  of  their  environment  but  by  the  spiritual  bonds  which 
the  tyrants  imposed  upon  them•  And  then,  at  the  lowest  point  of  their  exist 
ence,  their  age-old  heritage  asserted  itself;  men  and  women  and  children  cor 
eluded  that  it  was  better  to  die  with  honor  and  dignity  than  to  suffer  with 
the  torments  ®hich  the  cheap  dictator  would  want  to  impose  upon  them•  The 
resolution  was  affected;  throughout  the  world  free  men  everywhere  thrilled 
to  the  core  of  their  being  as  v/ord  of  the  rebellion  begann  to  be  heard.  A 
small  group  with  f ew  stood  up  to  fight  the  of  Nazi  Germany•  iJ 

was  the  first  resistance  anyv/here  against  the  superior  forfies  and  ״he  out- 
ccee  of  the  battle  was  foreseen  by  one  and  all•  One  after  the  other  the  Jew 
went  down  but  they  were  killed  with  weapon  in  hand;  they  marched  to  battle 


and  death  singing  the  age-old  hymn*  i(^זwhich  is  the  great  prayer 

entitled 1' י  helilye''.  Indeed,  the  end  was  forseen  and  very  few  escaped 
hut  the  story  of  heroism  has  left  its  imprint  on  the  conscience  of  modern 


to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  exodus  from  the  land  of  Egypt# 


Jewry, 


At  this  time  of  Yiskor,  we  recall  the  memories  of  all  those  who  have 
sacrificed  their  most  precious  possession,  life  itself,  for  thd 

and  continuance  of  our  glotbus  faxth#  V/hat  better  tribute  can  we  pay 
than  to  pledge  ourselves  to  the  task  of  continuing  the  work  and  idealism 
for  which  they  gave  their  lives#  As  their  message  of  dedication  and  devo- 
ticn  transcends  the  years  so  does  it  find  a resting  place  within  the  con- 
fines  of  our  modem  Houses  of  God#  Here  at  our  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  as  the 
most  immediate  example,  you  will  find  those  forces  at  work  which  lent  he  an 
ing  and  significance  to  those  who  have  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh#  Ve  look 
back  not  only  to  those  who  have  fought  and  died  but  to  all  of  our  own  Itv- 
ed  ones  who  have  been  laid  to  their  eternal  rest#  Ve  see  in  their  libes 
all  that  was  precious  and  good  and  dear;  we  see  the  wholesomeness  and 
morality  of  their  lives  \\fh.ich  was  t ought  only  in  terms  of  the  faith  of 
which  they  were  a part#  Is  this  teaching  not  the  task  of  the  House  of  God 
Ve  teach  our  young,  we  organize  our  adults,  we  offer  them  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  worship  services  to  be  found  an3rwhere,  and  as  one  great  religi cu 
family  we  unite  in  song  and  prayer  tc  lift  our  voices  unto  the  Lord  of  all 
mankind#  This,  then,  is  not  merely  a structure  of  stone  and  cem  nt  but 
one  which,  by. virtue  of  itw  worshippers,  has  a heart  and  soul  and  feeling 
which  is  Evident  to  all  those  who  come  within  its  confines  with  *pen 


this  is 


hearts  and  eyes#  This  is  the  memorial  which  we  have  erecte 


all  we  ever  hope  to  be#  Let  the  Hous( 


the  symbol  of  that  \׳^ich  we  are 


of  God,  our  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  stand  and  so  that  it  may  continue 

its  dedicated  task  of  Seeping  alive  the  flame  of  Judaism  wjiithin  every 
human  heart#  It  is  in  this  manner  that  you  can  best  memorialize  your  de- 
parted  loved  ones  and  those  vho  have  paid  the  price  of  Judaism  over  the 


rt^ 


/.y.r,  ״ - ־“ ״/-A׳*■ 

^ ^ 


«THE  ETHICS  OP  THE  PATHERS.” 


My  friends,  we  are  living  in  an  amazing  age•  Everyday  when•  we  open 
our  newspapers  we  read  of  new  discoveries,  new  th/oughts,  new  issues  which 
are  facing  us  within  the  context  of  our  agitated  world•  V/hile  the  poll- 
ticians  are  explaining  to  us  that  we  are  at  peace,  we  know  that  in  the 
final  analysis,  there  is  ־but  an  a־bsence  of  war•  It  appears  that  every 
individual  in  our  society  is  affected  hy  this  frightening  mood  of  modern 
times;  from  the  youngsters  who  roam  the  streets  -anD0ttlod  -and-rl±»a^^e^ 
to  the  opinion-makers  in  every  field  of  endeavor,  there  seems  to  ihe  much 
more  dissonance  and  confl^t  that  there  is  harmony  and  gentleness•  In  one 
area,  particularly,  this  uneasiness  is  very  evident:  that  of  the  writes 
and  the  books  they  produce•  The  modern  or  younger  auth^s  deliver  their 
message  Ui  iLi-my  of  despair,  duuu  and  Tiugalivi siif;  from  the  new  playwrites 
in  Efigland  to  the  new  poets  of  San  Prancisco,  the  intellectual  mood  of 
the  mid-twentieth  century  is  distur־^  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  where 
the  thought  processes  of  the  young^^eneration  are  leading  us•  ־^he  pity 
of  it  is,  all  the  more  so,  that of  the  novels  being  published  today 
arc  fpr  r— nf  P.TPrllnnno  wliloli  uuir  PCX  I or  Lhc 
!iiLiiou^s  the  books  are  filled  with  crime,  lust  and 

violence  , one  reads  of  the  great  struggles  for  power, and  the  dominant 
role  that  money  plays  in  our  society•  In  short,  the  bo  oks  and  their  cont- 
ents  do  not  lead  the  people  or  the  readers  to  those  better  areas  of  ideals 
and  thourh^  which  might  enhance  and  ennoble  our  lives;  on  the  contrary, 
the  modern  write^  or  at  least  the  ^li^hed  majority  of  them,  instead  of 
leading  mirror  the  world  of  which  are  a part•  It  is  this  fact  which 

bri’ngs^t^gedy  to  our  age^  that  there  ard  so  few  who  can  rise  above  the 

level  of  mediocrity 


^ Iw!  so  popular  in  our  time•  Por  a 


qjn  Bppmiff 


writer  to  hold  up  a mirror  to  the  society  in  which  he  lives  may  ^ure  hi 
temporary  success^but  for  him  to  attain  the  status  of re  spe  ot  and 
ygri-ar  he  must  see  beyond  himself  and  his  age  t enunciate  principles, 


values  and  ideals  which  are  of  lasting  worth• 


It  is  such  a hook  vhich  !would  like  to  recommend  to  you  this  evening; 
a hook  full  of  idealism,  a ho  ok  worthy  of  your  interett,  a hook  which  lifti 
you  out  of  the  c^espair  of  the  age  and  allows  you  to  see  better  and  finer 
vistas  of  life  on  earth.  The  volume  is  a small  one;  it  can  he  read  at  a 
sitting  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  he  read  slowly  and  with  great  aware- 
ness  of  its  message  over  a coflrse  of  years.  V/e  refer  here  to  the  hook  call 


•ג  ^ Although  we 


®י“ 7 


ed/״The  Ethics  of  the  Eathers",  Ilahrew  as  ' we 

are  not  exactly  certain  when  this  hook  was  written,  we  do  know  that  it  cites 
jnspcinw,  proverbs  and  teachings  of  and  rahhis  who  lived  over  a 

period  of  450  years  and  that  the  hook  must  surely  have  been  completed  by  the 
year  200  C.E.,  or  1700  years  ago.  It  may  appear  strange  to  the  averg-ge  pe»s 
on  that  a hook  can  endure  for  so  many  centuries  hut,  when  one  looks  at  the 
content,  it  does  not  seem  so  illogical  at  all.  Prike  Avos  isyiasting  value 
because  its  sentiments  are  beautifully  expressed,  they  are  to  the  pcint^  ©#־ 
-dlsLUtfTTlon  and  they  have  attained  flrUy  so  that  we  not  only  oan  Ivvo 

Ij  *jjImüJ^liTit  incorporate  them  into  our  dealings  with  our  fellow  man.  By  tra- 
wp.  a.־rf>  commanded  tiiadbswe  read  the  ”Ethics  of  the  Fathers  between 


dition  we  are  comm^anded  tt1a£=״e  read  the  ״Ethics  of  the  i,־axners•■  oewe«״ 
Passover  and  Shevuoth,  one  chapter  on  each  of  the  si)(  Sabbaths  which  occur 
during  this  period.  Looking  over  the  material  within  these  pages  we  are 
struck  by  the  tremendeous  contrast  which  e)Ust  between  this  literature  and 

that  Which  is  being 

our  modem  authors  bring  usיS^l^i  rh.  io  fa^ 

«gr  on  the  other  hand,  the  "fathers",  who  are  really  the  "ra^bj^^  :נד  r 
esMBr  had  the  genuine  gift  of  saying  words  which  contained/jthe  wisd 


0״t=ro31a*cte.  of  their  day  but  of  all  decent,  understanding  and  righteous  men 
and  women,  in  whatever  age  or  land  they  may  be  living.  Written  in  a simple 
Hebrew  style,  with  only  a few  phrases  in  the  Aramaic 


of  the  centuries  past  could  go  along  the  street  lliuuu  UiU'ai׳ 

ווו he  could  practice  them  easily,  for  they  do  not  ask  the 

imposslhle.  Perhaps  this  was  the  greatest  gift  of  genius  bestowed  upon  our 


iii. 


8age8  and  leaders  of  ancient  times:  that  while  life  may  have  "been  diffi- 
cult  and  complicated  for  them  in  terms  of  their  daily  experiences,  they 
were  ahle  to  maintain  a reasonable  pei  spective•  V/hen  they  spoke,  they 
spoke  in  simple  terms,  they  touched  on  matters  v;hich  were  of  meaning  to 
all  the  people,  they  dealt  with  situations  which  would  touch  us  all  not 
because  we  lived  in  Home,  Alexandria  or  Babylonia  but  because  we  were  all 
hiunan  beings,  created  in  the  image  of  God*  It  is  a refreshing  experience, 
then,  to  read  their  words  of  wisdom  and  to  contemplate  them  once  again; 
they  leave  us  with  so  much  that  is  good  and  wholesome  that  all  contempora- 
ry  literature  sinks  into  nothingness  when  compared  to  the  stature  of  this 
early  book  hich  is  so  much  a part  of  our  heritage  and  tradition*,[^  teach- 
er  of  mine,  conr.enting  on  th  of  modern  literature,  on^'^said,  "If  I 

Shakespeare  is  holy,  then  Isaiah  is  the  Holy  of  Holies;  and׳'  Dante  is  just 
a little  boy  playing  v/ith  words  when  comparedto  Job.'L^In  the  same  vein, 
when  one  compares  Pirke  Avos  to  the  words  pouring  from  the  pens  of  the 
authors  of  the d ay. one  can  only  marvel  at  the  ability  and  percention^  whic 
was  part  of  our  teachers  in  days  gone  jft  the  same  time ,/\ one  can 

understand  the  reason  for  our  survival  and  progress  over  the  many 
years  of  persecution  and  oppression*  In  truth,  we  are  a people  of  the^ 

Book  and  we  have  revered  the  Book  because  our  teachers  have  been  ■w»׳e,׳'un- 

der  standing  and  im^agi  native  •bey  end  eur־־f  onAuul  diejjr — arid"  e'xpTJ  li  L a L i l 

^ A ftoi  > • lix. 

Let  us  now,  ך י to  understand,  cite  some  of  these  famous  sayings 


and  we  will  readily  see  how  deeply  they  went  into  the  fibef  and  being  of 
our  people*  One  of  the  ggoatoo^  oay-ingo  of  ife:  was^S»l  by  the  renowned 


was 


teachers 


our  people*  One  of  the 


Hillel  who  is  readil^cknowledged  as  one  of  the 


of  our  traditi  n*  In  simple,  precine  terms  he  stated  the^hilosophy  of 

//r 

the  Jewish  world: "Do  not  seperate  thyself  from  the  congregation*"  It  was 


the  Jewish  world: "Do  not  seperate  thy! 


in  these  four  Hebrev/  woids  that  Hillel  presented  the  means  for  Jewish  sur- 
vival:that,  in  every  state  of  living  and  existence  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  Jews  ought  to  be  together,  live  with  one  another  in  peace  and 


iv# 


harmony  and,  at  all  times,  "be  at  one  with  the  Jewish  world  and  its  outlook 
±t  was  a thou^t  which  was  neither  new  or  novel;  it  was  only  the  mean?  of 
expression  which  was  so  meaningful.  Our  entire  liturgy  and  heritage  speak 
not  in  terms  of  ”1"  "but  in  terms  of  "we”  and  as  we  stand  together,  the  en 
tire  community  of  Israel,lfshall  ^ survive  and  overcome^j obstacles  placed 


23 


in  our  way.  The'^i^Äg  together,  remaining  with  the  congregation,  affect- 
ed  us  not  only  in  terms  of  Äfe j.eligi  ous  community  of  which  we  were  a-pai** 
־but,  also,  the  family  relationships  which  meant  so  much  to  »^ewry  over  the 
centuries.  These  forces  vhich  tie  us  together,  one  and  insperahle,  must 

he  links  which  can  never  he  hro^en;  there  must  he  physical,  emotional  and 

'Hs*. 

spiritual  bonds  which  will  unite  Jewry^from  one  end  of  the  world  to  »noth 
er^  in  one  holy  bond  of  fellowship  and  unity  of  exalted  purposes  Do  not 
separate  thyself  from  the  congregation;  in  other  words,  always  oe  a part  0 
the  Jewish  world,  of  your  world. 

A second  equally  piking  example  of  how  the  teachings  of  the  rabbi g 
ennobled  and  uplifted  the  hxrnian  being  can  be  seen  from  the  saying  of  Rabbi 
Simeon.,  said,  ''There  are  three  c|(rowns,  the  crown  of  the  orah,  the 
crown  of  the  Priesthood,  and  the  crown  of  the  ld.ngdom;  but  the  crown  of 
the  Good  i^ame  excells  them  all."  Here  you  have  again  a ■otrikyiW^^ample 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  sages  for,  on  first  thought,  one  would  say  that  the 
Torah,  the  Priesthood  and  the  Kingdom  all  of  supreme  importance.  ־ Dut 
the  rabbis  knew  people,  the  human  being  who  lives  in  every  age^and  they 
realized  and  understood  with  all  the  sympathy  at  their  command  that  a "goo 
name"  was  more  precious  that  any  other  aspect  of  a man’s  life  or  religion 
They  knew  that  vjtile  they  might  cite  qualities  of  this  and  that  nature  as 
they  applied  to  men,  the  "good  name’H  superceded  and  outranked  them  all. 

•»^nd,  more  than  that,  the  expression  "a  good  Shem"  has  come  down  to  us  throu 
the  ages;  Cit(^  not  a man* s most  precious  possession,  to  know  that  he  is 
respected,  admired,  beloved  by  his  fellow  man,  that  who  has  earned 

forj^  himself  such  a designation  has  truly  labored  to  bring  peace  and  under- 


V• 


Standing  to  his  fellow  man.  He  lives  on  a level  which  can  not  he  measure 
hy  material  standards  but  which,  most  certainly,  is  as  ne  aningful  and 
honorable  as  all  others.  He  has  made  a name  for  himself;  a name  which  is 
a source  of  blessing  to  others,  a source  of  pride  to  his  loved  one s^  and 
a source  of  unequaled  riches  to  all  those  wxth  whom  he  came  into  contact. 

There  is  but  one  more  thou^t  which  I would  like  tcjloring  to  youי^  !file 
rabbis  stated:  It  is  not  incumbent  upon  you  to  complete  the  task  out  nei 
er  are  you  free  to  desist  from  it  altogether.  \Vhat  a meaningful  and 
powerful  sentiment  <7his  is.  Within  these  few  vrords  standj^  an  entire  phi 
losophy  of  life;  that  every  man  has  a task  here  on  earth,  that  he  must 

IX־־ 

lend  himself  to  the  teok  at  hand,  that  he  must  bring  some  measure  of  good 
ness  am  blessing  to  his  fellow  man.  And  yet,  the  task  seems  often  im- 
possible  or  too  great  for  human  endeavor.  It  is  at  a time  Just  as  this 
that  the  v/ords  of  Rabbi  Tarphon  come  into  sharp  focus;  yes,  the  task  is 
hard  and  difficult  but,  at  the  same  time,  you  must  do  your  little  bit, 
you  must  try,  you  must  help,  you  must  shov/  yourself  willing  to  change  the 
life  ötnd  world  of  which  you  a.  re  a part.  Only  in  this  m.anner,  with  v.  very 
man  ^ i u 1 1 1ן_  i tr  of  himself,  will  v/e  improve  that  w ay  of  life  vhic 

is  precious  and  dear  to  us.  Ho  need  for  you  to  attain  perfection  but  do 
not  stand  by  idle  while  others  bear  the  burden  of  your  Do  some- 

thing,  and  your  purpose  on  earth  shall  be  fulfilled. 

This,  my  friends,  is  the  essence  of  the  Ethics  of  the  Eathers.  It 
is  a simple  and  honorable  book  which  makes  the  study  of  it  worthwhile. 

In  ohis  day  and  age  when  turmoil  and  heartache  and  despair  afflict  us,  I 
recommend  this  volume  to  you  and  yours.  With  its  message  in  your  hearts, 
you  will  find  strength,  purpose,  and  idealism;  indeed,  your  sense  of 
values  wjrfill  be  enhanced  and  because  of  it  you;1^  and  yours  will  become 
finer  and  more  noble  human  beings.  Amen. 


Hebrew  Taberracle,  April  18th,  1958,  Erid.  eve. 


RESPONSE  TO  G-SRTR.  ILA.IER:  1st 
AFF.  SERVICE:  MARCH  2|,  li;58. 
Friends,' am  ce1־t.  "that  I voic< 
;10  yr  sent,  when  I express  To 
MRS.  MAIER  our  m ■st  prof,  ^־rat 
P-D  for  the  mess,  she  has  brght 
us  so  well  this  evening,  Sh< 
togcth  wth  othxT  ree,drs.  . . 
represent  the  quality  of 
wf leadership  which  is  so  much 
a part  of  our  H.T.  Cong. 

MRS.  MAIfU  has  stressed  the  ®j 
pnt  to  which  I would  like  t( 
lend  emph.  for  hut  a moment, 
& which  is  the  reason  for 
this,  our  first,  Aff.  Servc€ 
During  the  entire  yr,  the  five 
major  org  rep  on  our  pulpit, 
& their  suhsid.  groups,  worl? 
wth  dili;.;ence,  enthus  & un- 
equaled  dev.  in  behalf  of  th 
cause  to  v;hich  we  are  d edict 
Wth  all  their  many  act^,  the  Af 
groups  bring  strength,  power 
& vision  to  our  Ccngregati  'n 
& thus  guide  US  in  the  best 
Jew . trad , . . ^ . «/  ^ • 

'tUu  w* ך «׳ ^ ^ 

r'*• ־/ י^  JL*ך 


Goal  of  all:  to  serve  the  Lorä 
-our  Gd,  v;th  all  our  hrt,  sou' 

& night.  It  is  for  ths  reas 
on  that  ^^זe  nrust  never  lose 
eight  of  the  fact  that  all  v' 
do ’in  the  Vestry  or  in  the 
nene  of  the  Cong,  finds  its 
primary  purpose  in  the  Sanct 
to  lift  our  voices  in  a mighty 
■ora^^er  of  thanksgiving  not 
onl“^  for  bless  of  -ife  & hea 
but“ for  the  priv.  of  being 
a le  to  share  with  one  anoth 
the  vTork  of  a holy  cause  & 
the  frujtfs  of  our  achlevemen 
r.eee  Aff.  org.  have  done  herr; 
ic  v70rk  in  behalf  of  Judaism 
& we  pr®^׳■  to  the  Almighty  th 
for  many  m re  yrs  to  come^  th 
effoirt  may  con  t &,  thuB,hel 
to  strength  our  aim  of  serve 
& beheflt  in  behalf  of  this 
conmunl  J ewry . 

nity  is  our  cry  & our  symbol 
of  guidance;  may  we  alw.  be 
united  & thus  serve  as  a sour 

of  Insplr  to  the  entire  fam.  r, 
\mjJI  • T^c  • 71***  *•,yx 
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״THE  COVENANT"— KI  SI30 


Background 
A Introduction 

1 Today’s  portl  n,  "K1  Siso"  is  full  of  interesting  detail  and  it  is 
hard  to  pick  out  one  matter  to  discuss 

2 ha^e  episode  of  Ck)ldBn  Calf,  have  workmen  ßör  Temple  picked  not  only 
only  basis  of  skill  but  for  wisdom  of  heart  and  spirit,  have  laws  per 
talning  to  Sabbath  observe  ce,  and  Moses  going  up  Mt.  Sinai  for  2nd  tl 

3 it  is  this  last  event  of  which  I would  like  to  speak  to  you  this  AM  i 
within  this  passage  occurs  a word  which  is  little  understood  by  us, 

4 Ood  gives  the  second  set  of  two  tablets  to  Moses  and  •informs  him  that 
these  are  to  serve  as  a "covenantif  between  people  and  ftod, 

B Covenant 


dBal  & define 
for  covenant  is 


it  is  this  word  “covenant"  with  which  I would  like  to 
it  might  be  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Hebrew  word 
one  with  which  all  of  you  are  familiar;  "Bris" 
it  is  from  this  concept  that  we  call  circumcision  a "Bris"  when  the 
male  child  is  entered  into  the  Covenant  of  Abridiam. 
a covenant  is  an  agreement,  a contract,  an  arrangement,  an  obligation 
entered  into  by  two  parties;  in  our  case,  the  children  of  Isr.  & God. 
there  are  other  covenants  in  the  course  of  >(our  history  and  would  like 
to  mention  just  a few  of  most  well  known  ones;  rainbow  which  is  set  u] 
as  a sign  of  covenant  between  God  and  Noah,  that  world  will  no  longer 
be  destroyed;  there  is  covenant  of  the  promise  that  !*and  flov/ing  with 
ral_k  and  honey  be  given  to  descendents  of  Abraham;  there  is  the  Bris 
which  we  know  80  well  in  terms  of  the  male  children 
there  is  the  covenant,  or  agrsement,  or  Bris  of  which  v7e  speak  this 
God  gives  these  tablets  of  stone,  on  which  He  has  uTitten  His  woris  to 
Moses  and  Israel;  that  the  laws  written  thereon  be  obeyed.  The  contr 
as  we  would  say  in  modern  day  terras,  has  been  "signed,  sealed  and  de- 
livered, ״ 


Body 

A CoveiiÄnt  of  Abraham 

1 hero  the  case  is  one  vrhere  the  children  are  Involved,  as  was  the  son 
of  Abraham,  Isaac, 

2 each  child  is  "entered  into  the  covenant  of  Abraham  our  Father,"  as  t 
Brocho  states;  and  ־öie  terms  of  a father-son  relationship  is  very  real 

3 God  watches  over  His  children;  guides,  helps  and  sustains  them  as  woul 
a hulnan  father  but  there  is  also  the  other  point  of  the  story; 

4 children  must  show  respect  and  obedience  to  the  elder,  whether  God  or 
man.  "Honor  Shy  f ather  and  thy  mother"  is  the  obligation  of  childre  1 
and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  they  fulfill  their  part  of  the  Covenant 

5 it  is  understood,  however,  that  the  Father  can  come  to  the  point  wher. 
he  no  longer  ffeels  a responsibility  for  his  child;  either  when  the 
youngster  comes  to  a certain  age  or  v;hen  the  child  neglects  to  fulfil 
his  part  of  the  obligation, 

6 this  is  implied  in  all  covenant  r elationsjips  with  G d;  He  can  with- 
fraw  from  the  contract  if  His  children  stray  from  the  ways  of  truth 

B Covenant  of  Torah 

1 in  our  case  this  morning,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Torah  portion,  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  the  Bris,  are  one  and  the  same. 

2 God  has  given  the  Law  to  the  people  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  people, 
by  accepting,  have  taken  upon  themselves  &.0  certain  ofeligati  n. 

3 the  Ij£1w*must  not  only  be  taken  or  accepted,  it  must  be  obeyed;  the 
Laws  are  not  empty  words  but  full  of  meaning  and  signlf  ־iifince  and  the 
contract  can  only  be  fulfilled  if  the  children  of  Israel  apply  them- 
selves  to  the  raessa  e of  the  Torah. 

4 For  G-od  to  give  Ten  Commandeintns,  without  our  obeying  them,  is  of  no 
Value  and  it  shows  very  ciearly  that  the  Isrealltes  are  not  willing  to 
accept  confining  laws  while  they  are  very  willing  to  accept  benefits 


naturally  is  not  In  keeping  with  Oods  desire  or  wishes  and  it  18 
^ at  ?hit  point  that  He,  like  the  earthly  father,  can  renounce  responel- 

k mlle^ln°eyer?  oontralt'or  lease  or  agreement  the  ohllsatlons  are 

6 ease  this  is  not  so:  Indeed,  the  primary  re- 

!Snnslhllity  f^'l^on  the  children  and  not  on  (>od,  who  is  the  ^’ather. 

7 ,hB  Brie,  which  Sy  confine  u8  in  our  aotlvltiee  tout 

wSoh?  same  tlLf  leads  us  in  1he  accepted  way  as  commanded  by 

aod. 

Oonelueion 

״My  friends,  the  lesson  of  rhe  Brls  is  a very  simple  one  and  it  ought  to  be 
reconsidered  from  ti.־e  to  t1a>e.  The  Brls  is  a covenant  which  occurs  many 
times  in  the  course  of  our  people's  history  and  it  imposes  regulations  and 
obllsatl  ns  on  both  parties  who  make  the  contract.  In  our  case,  however,  we 
are  indebted  alWays  to  God  for  it  was  due  to  His  grace  and  mercy  that  we  be- 
came  Hie  partners  in  the  creatl  n of  this  world.  ' We  stand  bound  and  com.״lt1 
ed  to  His  my  of  life;  we  voice  the  fervent  prayer  that  He  will  never  forsake 
us  and  lead  us  all  in  the  paths  of  Justice,  understanding  and  peace.“  Amen 
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"HB  T'AKS  US  A GODl” 

I'y  friends,  at  t^'e  ־begirminp  0י?־  Uncvn  history  hu־man  "beings  v;orshi־׳־'red 
those  o־bjects  ^^׳hich  could  he  seen  or  toi’ched.  They  lowed  down,  nnd  nrayed 
to,  sun,  roon  and  stars;  äü־״  mountains  were  considered  to  he  holy  and  -any 
an  old  and.  twisted  tree  sheltered  the  alter  of  some  prmitive  ancestor  of 
curs.  Blit  more  than  any  of  these,  7׳Hrnr±K  the  vast  m.ajority  of  -eople  wer- 
shipped  idols  which  were  made  of  wood,  stone,  precious  m.etj^oS  ׳ e3־r:mtr־ 

דרTn•n^ז  ^ nd  wh i ch  worc  placcd  in  some  prominent  spot,  perhaps 
in  the  center  of  the  ancient  communit3^ , These  idols  hecam.e  gods  and  loot.- 


ed  ׳'Tory  much  like  the  m.en  who  fashioned  them;  from  all  the  suriounc-ing 


towns  and  villages  people  would  their  off  erringe  of  goods  and  pri 

ducc.  They  would  sacrifice  their  animals  before  this  idol,  they  would, 
throw  tי׳וemselves  on  the  round  before  it^  and  when  they  sneke  certain  woras 
or  phrases  together  with^^Sfe-^evoti  on,  they  mould,  consider  P.e~ 

ligion.  And  it  is  in  these  terms  that  our  Torsh  nortion  speal.s  this  weev: 
hoses  has  gone  up  on  lit.  Ginai  to  obtain  the  tablets  of  the  Law  and  while 
he  י the  people  become  restless  and  shov.’  their  fears  and  anxiety. 

In  a certain  sense,  cno  can  understand  the  problems  of  the ־' ־eople;  1׳hey  had 


P.e~ 


vorshir-ed  idols  prior  to  this  time  and  all  of  a sudden  Moses  asks  them  to 
worsl  ip  0.  God  who  can  not  be  seen,  touched  or  felt.  It  is  a r.־dical  de-art 
u.re  from  the  ways  of  worship  which  have  i^en  dear  to  them  in  the  past  a.nd 
when  Meses  does  not  return  after  almost  a moritיx י ד r absence,  the  people  turn 
to  their  form.er  ways.  They  come  to  Aar  n and  in  the 

ment  and  fiustration  demand  loudly  and  insistently,  ״Up,  make 8י י  a god/' 
is’^^reat  and  stimulating  story  which  has  ca-^vi-d  the  i agination  of 
all  generations  since  those  early  days;  Aaron  collects  the  gold  of  the  men 
and  women  and  out  of  it  fashions  a calf  which  he  sets  up  in  tne  miast  of 
the  camp  as  an  idol  to  be  worshinped,  as  a god.  The  people,  now  feeling 


imago;  the7/  now  sTc-nd 


haupy  and  secure,  sing  and  dance  about  this 


before  a god  of  whom  they  need  not  be  afraid  because,  aft  r all,  it  v/as 
they  who  -ade  it  in  the  first  place.  This  certainly,  their  minds  tell 


ii. 


; /י . 

them,  ie  a "better  god  than  the  one  whom  Foses  w^ntyto  harÄ-^r — ^ u f :l  oj: 
while  we  control  and  create  our  god,  the  God  of  H09es,^rule<^  over  us/  It 
is  in  this  ha^^py  frame  of  mind  that  the  people  are  suddenly  and  rudely 
shocked  into  reality  as  !loses  apnears  in  their  midst;  in  great  anger  he 
־breaks  the  tablets  at  their  fedt^and  "uts  to  death  all  those  who  violated 
his  trust.  The  episode  of  the  Golden  Calf  is  over  and  the  people  as w ell 
as  tי:eir  Religion  have  been  purified  and  cleansed. 

■^i’or  us  the  interesting  factor  in  this  story  is  to  be  seen  as  three 
■^s  of  peo-’-'le  begin  to  emerge  from  the  darkness  and  antiquity  of 

this  episode  in  the  history  of  our  peonle.  They  are  portraits  of  men, 

tko 

singly  and  in  groups,  the  likes  of  which  are  evident^in  our  ovn  day  and 
age  and  as  we  become  aware  of  their  existence,  v;e  shall  the  better  be 
able  to  choose  and  select  the  type  of  individual  whom  we  wanT,  to  follov/. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  the  man  of  the  mob,  or  the  crowd,  ^^e  is  the  in- 
dividual  v«/h.o  never  aa-lks  alone,  who  v;ill  never  risk  any  acticn  oj׳  word  or 
deed*^fc«^S^*  rfe  is  protected  by  the  company  of  fellow  travellers  whose 
pflint  of  view  he  shares  and  who  he  knows  will  defend  him  if  it  comes  to 
the  point  of  mental  or  physical  cc'.i^+act.  Ve  see  parallel  exaraples  of 
this  type  of  mentality  when  we  look  at  the  words  of  the  white  sur-.remacists 
who  are  active  in  the  South  of  our  land,  even  in  our  ow׳n  time.  They  do 
their  destructive  work  ׳nly  in  a  זי^ ס,:^,^  never  alone, for  by  themselves  tl:.ey 
lack  the  necessary  courage  vhich  is  a part  of  their  sorry  display.  Read 
through  the  accounts  of  villenco  in  Mississippi,  Georgia  or  Arkansas  and 
you  v/ill  discover  that  not  one  took ר יlace  or  was  started  ־by  c1  single  man,* 
in  each  instance,  groups  banded  to.־  ether  to  bring  tho^-eesage  of  hate  and 
hurt  and  violence  to  the 16יי 0 6ר י  around  them.  In  Germ.an3ז  it  was  the  meonle 
who  shouted  ״Eeil"  and  not  the  individual  and  in  America,  all  too  recent- 
ly,  it  was  thousands  of  people  who  alligned  themselves  Tvith  the  McCarthys, 
the  Jenners  a.nd  the  Eastlands  to  make  of  th  is  ii׳  I״  i ■UTT  a land  filled  with 
suspicion,  hatred  and  fear. 


SHirthermore,  it  is  alv/aye  the  moh  v;hich  forgets  the  ־brought  to 

them  in  davs,  months  or  years  gone  ־by.  In  our  Torah  portion  the  mob  had 
forgotten  v/ithin  a month’s  time  the  great  good  done  for  them  ־by  Moses  as 
he  led  them  out  of  and  saved  them  from  the  י-ursuing  Mpyptians.  In 

our  ovm  time,  \ve  forget  all  too  quickly  also  and  turn  on  those  with  whom 
we  were  friends,  who  had  done  us  service,  who  had  ־brought  into  our  lives 
a measure  of  comfort  and  guidance.  Think  ־back  how  quickly  the  people  of 
this  land  turned  against  the  politiccil  leadership  of  Roosevelt  and,  hov/  in 
England,  Churchill  was  voted  out  of  office  by  a huge  majority  immediately 
after ־' ־he  end  of  the  war.  It  a״י•ייears  that  in  ancient  times  as  well  as  in 
our  m׳n,  gratefulness  is  a commodity  which  is  at  a premium  and  x־/hile  the 
i ’׳’dividual  may,  by  himself,  have  o_ualities  of  wholesomeness  and  decency, 
as  a group  we  ־!^d  to  act  like  a mob,  f ollov.’ing  the  -־־ultitude  without  much 
th  ought  ,^c  onsideroti  on  of  the  ways  of  justice  and  equity. 

hhile  the  first  type  of  mentality,  then,  is  that  of  the  mob  or  cro\־ö, 
the  nortrait  is  one  of  the  second-rate  leader  or  he  ”second-best«. 


In  this  i1.־stance  the  burden  of  gגו.ilt  fa,lls  upon  the  shoulder־׳-  of  Aaron,  a 
man ־,' ־;ho  ivas  not  only  the  hrjhk  blood  brother  of  Moses  but  the  second  in 
charge  in  the  absence  of  the  leader.  ׳ י י י —*4’•>[־< ׳ 14 ׳P Aaron  1 ן.חי נ!  ii! 


God’s  great  power  and  majesty.  It  v׳as  he  v/ho 


<4*  hisj'^^^ponsibility 


had  been  designated  to  s'-'eak  to  Iharaoh,  it  T.^as  he  who  /■:  d s’^-ared  all  of 
the  advontiires  of  !*oses,  it  v'cs  Aaron  v/lio  had  rlroad^/  been  ! e*־1׳>r.n111  •>-«>*<  ?p 
the  high  Priest  0־^  the  lewish  P.eligirn  ־^ov;  evolvinr.  ««4־!  the  office  of  t■ייe 
priesthood  had^been  promised  to  his  sons  and  to  all  fT’ture  generations  of 
his  family,  ■^^nd  yet,  it  was  this מסי^־ י  who  played  the  part  of  the  politicia 
Give  the  people  what  they  want;  whether  for  good  or  bad,  v/hether  it  is 
neceojarh’  or  not^as  long  a.s  the  crowd  is  sat.;sfied  and  content.  Give  the 
mob  s0’'’ethinr  to  play  \׳׳ith,  or  in  our  case  to  worship,  as  long  as 
remain  occi.ipied  and  a-:־־e  silent;  or, ־' ־he  basic  rea.son,  as  long  as  lea.v׳ 


m.e  in  peace.  This  is  the  way  in  which  Aaron  responded  to  thr>  cry,  ”Up, 


make  ue  a god'.״,  and  thus  he  hid  his  ovm  inodeguacies  v/hile  fashiiwlriB  the 
idol  of  a calf  in  gold.  It  ie  the  technique  used  tire  and  ».gain  over  the 
ages  as  men  of  secondary  skills  have  turned  attention  av,׳ay  from  «'emselves 
hy  giving  the  peoBle  something  to  hate  or  worship,  whatever  the  case  or 
need  might  tee  at  the  moment.  Tiie  most  telling  instance  of  this  is  the  pro 
paganda  issuing  out  of  the  Arab  countries  who  place  the  hlarie  for  their 
people's  misery  and  poverty  not  on  their  own  misrule  hut  on  the  presence 
of  Israel  within  the  context  of  the  Iliddle  East.  ״World  Zicnism"  is  the 
tause  of  misfortune;  this  is  their  battle  ary,  and  the  furj׳  of  the  crowd 
neglects  to  see  or  notice  the  teast  riches  of  their  rulers  in  contrast  to 
their/^overty  stricken  lives.^sease,  high  mortality  and  constant  defeat 
in  !?arfar«.  Until  people  learn  not  to  trust  the  seocnd-hest , the  poli,.i־ 
oians  of  expediency  will  continue  to  thrive  and  mrcsnor. 

"ut  in  the  context  of  01;r  story,  and  in  modern  day  terminology,  a 
third  type  of  person  hegins  to  emerge:  the  statesman,  Hoses,  One  can  see 
him  descend  the  mountain  and  look  upon  the  image  of  the  people's  god  with 
-aron  leading  them  on  in  a worship  of  dance  and  orgy.  In  fury  and  white 
anger  he  breaks  the  tablets  and  sets  out  to  purify  hjis  Pecp^e  and 
newborn  faith,  "'.whoever  is  on  the  Lord's  side,  let  him  come  to  me•",  this 
i3  hl^tte  ory  and  together  with  the  tribe  of  Levi  he  destroys  the  s;׳m 
01  of  idolatry  from  the  midst  of  the  sinful  people.  He  is  the  statesman, 
the  one  powerful  figure asserts  his  leadership,  who  will  not  bow  -mm 
to  the  will  and  loud  noise  of  a crowd  gone  mad  with  desire  and  pleasure. 
\־׳e  can  ־be  thankful  that  these  type  of  men  exist  in  our  time  as  well.  It 
was  not  too  long  ago  that  the  nations  of  the  world  were  preparing  to  cen■ 
sure  Israel  in  the  councils  of  the  United  Uaticns.  They  had  no  sympathy 

_ ■ _ •1  j H vte  T ^ 1 * מ ״ 4 ג“ > 0 “4 ■ י ^ 


noT  urirerstanding  for  the  Israeli  ca-uee  hut  00ג>1יד  » only  the  tי  reate  of 
oil-stoppage  as  these  were  advanced  "by  the  Arab  monarchs.  it  was  then, 
while  the  United  States  was  planning  to  join  in  the  censure  move,  that 
Senator  Knowland  rose  on  the  Senate  floor  and  denounced  these  men  of  litt. 


I 


V, 

faith  and  knY3־גlege.  It  wap  he  v;ho  pinglehandedly  turned  Q.pide  the  mentalit 
of  the  American  government,  at  a moment  v;hen  lerael  needed  it  nopt.  It  v.־ap 
the  pame  in  the  case  of  i-r.  Staesen  v/ho  was  the  only  one  to  speak  against 
the  Vice-•‘•■  resident  prior  to  the  1956  electicns.  hliatever  the  reasons  for 
his  rositi rn  in  the  first  place,  at  the  end  of  the  road  he  stood  lonely  and 
alone,  forsaken  ־by  his  friends,  despised  ־by  his  enemies,  ridiculed  ־by  many, 
-^nd  yet,  he  hod  deeply  touched  the  conscience  of  America  and  had  rendered 
great  service  to  the  political  morality  of  our  time.  One  could  go  on  cit- 
ing  exar'mles  but  th‘|leFS0n  is  o'bviousj  that  one  man  can  ־be  a leader  of  men 
if  he  chooses  to  follow  the  dictotes  of  his  heart  and  if  he  is  willing  to 

These,  friends,  are  the  types  vdio  are  portrayed,  for  us  within  the 

0׳f»#b^8t  of  the  Golden  Calf  episode.  Tliere  are  those  who  follow  the  crowd 

and  w’ho  allov?  themselves  to  ־de  influenced  ־by  the  moh;  they  Ac  of  little 

use  to  a v;orld  and  time  in  need  of  sta'bility  and  integrit3'־.  Again,  there 

are  those  who  are  the  ”seCond^.-'best ” v/ho  will  gra,nt  the  v/ishes  of  the 

and  v’ho  v\׳ill  do  their  utmost  to  ־nr»aoo  !■nd  h  1^ * ,! ׳ ׳מ ־-;  L 11 ׳•  livr-6»  It 

is  o־bvious  that  these  also  are  of  ^^tle  consequence  for  their  type  of  lead 

ership  defeats  and  stagnates  and  will  never  lead  to  positive  results.  But, 

on  the  other  hand,  there  a:e  theA-‘caders  who  take  the  issue  in  hand  and  wlio 

are  bold  enoiigh  to  ma,ke  tSsc  decision  v־/ith  coיוrage,  v;it־'a v.'isd  cm  and  v.'ith  an 

/־״/P 

appreciation  of  the  forces  tl.at  hav;^  shamed  them.  ״Up,  make  tip  a god",  is 

'S{1  , ׳ ל׳ / ל י r V 

countered  by  Hoses’,  "Vlioever  is  for  the  Lord,  let  him  follow  me",  ־^he 
faith  of  our  fathers  has  been  Tוreserved  because  oar  ancestors  heeded  the 
call  of  Hoses  and  not  that  of  the  crowd.  Hay  v/e  choose  as  wisely;  so  that 
all  future  generations  ma,y  lock  bacי^:  upon  oiir  lives  a.nd  deeds  v.'ith  pride, 
with  satisfaction  a.nd  v/ith  the  ferv'^ll^  ׳ יi<׳׳sh  that  the^׳  may  fellow  in  our 
footsteps  towa^-d  greatness, ר יrcgress  a.nd  aclieverent . Am.en. 
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Esther,  Queen  of  Persia.'^ 


WM  *I 


ע-- א 


r;:n^ 


Chorus  -־ 

You  know  the  tale  of  Queen  Esther, 

The  Queen  so  well  named  the  Star  — 

And  of  Mordecai,  humble  and  faithful 
Who  guided  her  life  from  afar ; 

Not  alone  with  your  lips,  dear  people. 

This  beautiful  story  retell  — 

Let  your  hearts  learn  the  lesson  so  noble. 
Till  the  story  be  yours  as  well. 


Reader  — It  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Ahasuerus,  who  reigned  from  India 
even  unto  Ethiopia,  that  the  king  made  a feast  unto  all  his  princes  and  his  servants, 
and  he  showed  the  riches  of  his  glorious  kingdom  a hundred  and  four-score  days. 

And  it  was  at  the  feast  that  Vashti  refused  to  come  before  King  Ahasuerus  and 
so  it  was  decreed  that  her  royal  estate^e  given  to^juothe^hat  was  better  than  she. 

y Congregation  — There  was  a certain^^w  in  I^hu^anfthe  palace,  whose  name 
was  Mordecai,  who  had  been  carried  away  from  Jerusalem  with  the  captives  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  King  of  Babylon. 


Reader  — He  brought  up  Esther,  his  uncle’s  daughter ; for  she  had  neither  father 
nor  mother,  and  the  maid  was  beautiful.  So  when  the  king’s  commandment  was 
heard,  and  many  maidens  were  gathered  unto  the  palace,  Esther  was  brought  unto 
the  king’s  house.  When  the  turn  of  Esther  was  come  to  go  in  unto  the  king,  she 
obtained  favor  in  the  sight  of  all  them  that  looked  on  her. 

Congregation  — The  king  loved  Esther  above  all  the  women,  so  that  he  set  the 
royal  crown  on  her  head,  and  made  her  queen  instead  of  Vashti.  Esther  had  not  yet 
shown  her  kindred  nor  her  people;  for  Mordecai  had  charged  her  that  she  should 
not. 


Chorus 


Sweet  Jewish  maid,  crowned  with  a monarch’s  love. 
Thy  gentle  grace 

Sought  for  no  glory,  for  no  sov’reign  power 
No  pride  of  place. 


II 


V Reader  — After  these  things  did  King  Ahasuerus  promote  Haman  the  Agagite, 

and  set  his  seat  above  all  the  princes  that  were  with  him.  All  the  king’s  servants 
bowed  down,  and  did  reverence  to  Haman;  for  the  King  had  so  commanded  con- 
cerning  him. 


׳י  Congregation  — But  Mordecai  bowed  not  down,  nor  did  him  reverence. 


Congregation  — When  the  king  saw  Esther,  the  queen,  she  obtained  favor  in  his 
sight,  and  the  king  held  out  the  golden  sceptre  that  was  in  his  hand. 

Reader  — So  Esther  drew  near,  and  touched  the  top  of  the  sceptre.  Then  said 
the  king  unto  her : “What  wilt  thou.  Queen  Esther  ? and  what  is  thy  request  ? It 
shall  be  given  thee  even  to  the  half  of  the  kingdom.” 

Congregation  — Esther  answered ; “If  it  seem  good  unto  the  king,  let  the  king 
and  Haman  come  this  day  unto  the  banquet  that  I have  prepared.” 

Reader  — The  King  said : “Cause  Haman  to  make  haste,  that  it  may  be  done  as 
Esther  hath  said.” 

So  the  King  and  Haman  came  to  the  banquet,  and  the  king  said  unto  Esther: 
“What  is  thy  petition?” 

Congregation  — Then  Esther  answered : “If  it  please  the  king,  let  the  king  and 
Haman  come  to  the  banquet  that  I shall  prepare  for  them  tomorrow.” 

Reader  — Haman  went  home,  and  he  fetched  his  friends  and  Zeresh  his  wife, 
and  told  them  of  the  glory  of  his  riches,  and  all  the  things  wherein  the  King  had 
promoted  him.  Haman  said  moreover : “Esther  the  queen  did  let  no  man  come  in 
with  the  king  unto  the  banquet  that  she  had  prepared  but  myself.  Tomorrow  also 
am  I invited  by  her  together  with  the  king.  Yet  all  this  availeth  me  nothing,  so  long 
as  I see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  at  the  king’s  gate.” 

Congregation  — Then  said  Zeresh  and  all  his  friends : “Let  a gallows  be  made 
fifty  cubits  high,  'and  in  the  morning  speak  thou  unto  the  king  that  Mordecai  may  be 
hanged  thereon.  Then  go  thou  merrily  with  the  king  unto  the  banquet.” 

I Reader  — The  thing  pleased  Ham^,  and  he  ca^gd  th^allows  to  be  made. 

y/ Narrator — Jis  night.  Though  on  the'^yafrouch  ^h^s^us  now  lies,  he  vainlv 
״^us  11^_god  of  sleep  to  close  his  weary  eyes.  He  how  commands:  ' ־ 

/^Ahasuerus  — Bring  in  the  chronicled  events,  and  thus  amuse  my  waking  thoughts 
/with  actions,  as  they  stand. 

Narrator  — Then  heard  the  King  how  Mordecai  his  life  from  ruffians  spared. 

Ahasuerus  — What  honor  has  been  done  for  this?  Yet  nothing? 

Narrator  — Then  asked  the  king  of  Haman,  what  he  would  do  in  reward,  to  him 
who  hath  his  royal  grace  and  honor  justly  won?  And  when  the  Monarch  heard,  he 
cried : 

Ahasuerus  — Take  Mordecai  the  Jew,  and  all  the  honors  thou  hast  planned,  make 
haste  thee,  quick  to  do. 

—Rfiadfit— Then  took  Haman  the  apparel  and  the  horse,  and  arrayed  Mordecai, 
and  caused  him  to  ride  through  the  city,  and  proclaimed  before  him : “Thus  shall  it 
be  done  unto  the  man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honor.” 

Congregation  — Then  the  king  and  Haman  came  to  the  banquet  with  Esther  the 
queen,  and  the  Ring  said  again : “What  is  thy  petition.  Queen  Esther  ?" 

Ahasuerus  — 

Now,  O Queen,  thy  suit  declare 

Ask  half  my  empire,  and  ’Tis  thine. 


Esther  — 


0 King  had  all  my  race  been  sold 
To  bondage  and  to  shame. 

No  murmur  from  my  lips  had  passed 
My  sovereign’s  deed  to  blame; 

Sold  to  slaughter,  doomed  to  death 

1 pour  my  humble  prayer ; 

O let  thy  royal  clemency 
My  guiltless  kindred  spare  I 


V(f 


׳־  Reader  — Then  was  Haman.  full  of  wrath.  But  he  scorned  to  lay  hands  on 
Mordecai  alone,  and  sought  to  destroy  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

Recitative 

Mg,  ^ril  hear  no  more:  ’tis  decreed, 
mlf  All  the  Jewish  race  shall  suffer 

’ Hath  not  the  Lord  of  all  the  East 

Given  all  his  power  into  my  hands? 

Hear  all  nations  far  and  wide. 

Hear ! and  obey. 

Pluck  root  and  branch  from  out  the  land; 

Shall  I the  God  of  Is»־ael  fear? 

\y  Reader  — When  Mordecai  knew  all  that  was  done,  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  put 
on  sackcloth  with  ashes,  and  went  out  into  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  cried  with  a 
loud  and  bitter  cry. 

Congregation  — And  in  every  province  there  was  great  mourning  among  the 
Jews,  and  fasting,  and  weeping,  and  w^iling^  ^ 

' Reader — Esther’s  maids  and  her  chamberlains  told  her;  and  the  queen  was  ex- 
ceedingly  grieved.  Then  called  Esther  for  Hatach,  one  of  the  King’s  chamberlains, 
whom  he  had  appointed  to  attend  on  her,  and  charged  him  to  go  to  Mordecai,  to 
know  what  this  was,  and  why  it  was. 

Congregation  — He  gave  him  the  copy  of  Haman’s  decree  which  had  gone  forth 
to  slay  all  Jews  both  young  and  old  on  the  13th  day  of  the  12th  month  and  to  take 
the  spoil  of  them  for  a prey. 

^ Reader  — Hatach  came  and  told  Esther  the  words  of  Mordecai.  Then  Esther 
gave  him  a message  unto  Mordecai,  saying : “Whomsoever  shall  come  unto  the  king 
into  the  inner  court,  who  is  not  called,  is  put  to  death,  except  such  to  whom  the 
king  shall  hold  out  the  golden  sceptre.  I have  not  been  called  to  come  in  unto  the 
king  these  thirty  days.” 

Mojd^ai  — Recitative 

I jZ  Think  not  that  thou  shalt  escape  in  the  king’s  house 
I  ׳ י  More  than  all  the  Jews 

For  if  thou  holdest  thy  peace  at  this  time 
Relief  and  deliverance  will  arise  to  the  Jews 
From  another  place 

But  thou  and  thy  father’s  house  will  perish. 

Who  knoweth  whether  thou  art  not  come 

To  royal  estate 

For  such  a time  as  this. 


Recitative 

^ Who  goes  unsummoned  by  the  law  shall  die. 
I go  before  the  King  to  stand 
And  if  I perish,  I perish. 


Esther  — 


Tears  assist  me  pity  moving. 

Justice,  cruel  fraud  reproving. 

Hrar  O God,  Thy  servant’s  prayer. 
Is  it  blood  that  must  atone  ? 

Take,  O take  my  life  alone 
And  Thy  chosen  people  spare. 

Chorus 

Save  us  O Lord 

And  blunt  the  foe’s  sword. 


Reader  — On  the  third  day  Esther  put  on  her  royal  apparel,  and  stood  in  the 
inner  court  of  the  king’s  house,  and  the  king  sat  on  his  royal  throne. 

C A ^־T C/Z 


Ahasuerus  — And  who  my  Queen  hath  dared  this  deed  ? 


Narrator  - 


Esther  — 

Behold  our  ruthless  foe  1 
’Tis  Haman  who  whets  his  murdrous  steel 
And  aims  the  fatal  blow. 

The  King  is  wroth ; the  traitor  shrinks ; 

The  stern  command  is  given : 

Bound  and  condemned  they  bear  him  forth, 

To  feed  the  birds  of  heaven. 

A gallows,  by  his  impious  hand 
For  Mordecai  designed. 

Receives  the  tyrant’s  struggling  form 
And  gives  him  to  the  wind. 

Reader  — Then  were  the  king’s  scribes  called,  and  it  was  written  according  to 
all  that  Mordecai  commanded  unto  the  Jews,  and  the  governors  and  princes  of  the 
provinces,  and  unto  every  people  after  their  language.  He  wrote  in  the  name^  of 
King  Ahasuerus,  and  sealed  it  with  the  king’s  ring,  and  sent  letters  by  posts  riding 
on  swift  steeds  that  were  used  in  the  king’s  service.  The  king  granted  the  Jews  that 
were  in  every  city  to  gather  together,  to  stand  for  their  life  and  to  cause  to  perish 
all  that  would  assault  them,  and  to  take  the  spoil  of  them  for  a prey,  one  day, 
namely,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  t^twelfth  m011^j,jvhi^s  the  month  of  Adar. 

Congregation  — Mordecai  went  foi^  from  the  presCTce  of  the  king  in  royal 
apparel  of  blue  and  white,  and  with  a great  crown  of  gold,  and  the  city  of  Shushan 
shouted  anjJ  was  glad. 

/׳^ Chorus 

[ Unto  the  Jews  there  was  light,  gladness,  joy  and  honor. 

Reafler^  And  Mordecai  sent  letters  unto  all  the  Jews  that  were  in  the  provinces 
of  the  King  Ahasuerus,  bidding  them  keep  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  of  Adar 
and  fifteenth  day  of  the  same,  yearly,  as  the  days  when  the  Jews  were  delivered 
from  their  enemies,  as  days  of  feasting  and  joy,  and  of  sending  portions  unto  one 
another  and  gifts  to  the  poor.  So  that  these  days  of  Purim  should  be  remembered 
and  kept  for  all  generations. 


Chorus 

Be  fearless  1 Why  should  you  falter. 

When  God  ever  guarded  the  right? 

Be  loyal ! The  faith  of  your  fathers 
Hath  shown  thru  dark  years  like  a light! 
And  if  ever  you  tire  in  the  struggle 
And  the  right  seems  overcome  and  afar  — 
Then  remember  the  old  Purim  Story, 

The  story  of  Esther,  the  “Star.” 


A 


) 
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"HOLY  TO  THE  LORD" — TITZAVE. 


Background 

A Introductl  n 

1 in  Torah  portion  we  rd  ths  AivI,  have  cont.  of  bldg  of  Sanct.  and  a 
full  despriDti  n of  what  Temple  looked  like,  both  within  & without. 

2 scholars' have  taken  the  measurements  and  descriptions  and  have  built 
a Sanct.  in  small  scale  and  pictures  even  available,  mostly  in  Enoyclo 

3 can  see  fro:.1  this  thAt  it  was  a beautiful  and  large  and  splendid  bldg. 

4 however,  in  terms  part,  of  the  vestments  which  the  priests  wore,  we 
come  across  a most  interesting  phrase:  that  some  of  th^ee  objects  wer 
out  aside  or  kept  seperate  and  we  •e  labelled  "Holy  to  the  Lord". 

5■  this  was  the  custom  in  anceitn  times  that  certAin  objects  of  ritual 
significance  were  set  aside  and  Jiept  apart  for  they  werd  sacred  and 
sanctified  as  they  were  only  to  be  used  in  service  to  Q-od. 

6 more  than  that,  not  only  objects  such  as  books,  candles,  vestments, 
but  the  ־Driest s also  were  a class  all  to  themselves;  those  who  minist 
ered  at  the  alter  were  a special  group  of  pe  pie  and  were  kept  seper.q 

• from  the  ordinary  Isrealite  who  simply  came  to  the  Temple  to  worship. 

B Modern  application 

1 in  our  day,  of  course,  some  of  this  dedication  to  GI־od  has  remained; 

the  Torah  for  ins  ance,  is  never  used  except  within  framework  of  ser 

2 the  same  applies  to  the  significance  of  Eternal  Light,  Menoו'ahs,  book 
and  in  terms  of  home  rituals,  let  us  say,  the  Seder  plate;  the  Sh:-fa 

3 while  these  objects  of  ritual  worth  are  still  Holy  to  the  Lord,  in  nos 
instances  there  has  been  a merging  between  the  holy  and  the  less  sacrd 
07r  lives  are  no  longer  dominated  by  a ded.  to  G־od  but  we  are  cought 
up  in  the  rush  and  turmoil  of  daily  living 

4 the  dividing  line  betw,  Aacred  and  profane  is  no  longer  as  sharp  or 
as  readily  definable• 

Body 

A Moments  of  ■oe־x־-sonal  dedication 

1 the  ■oroblem,  then,  is  to  return  to  the  spirit  of  our  Torah  portion. 

2 what" was  possible  to  the  ancients  is  no  Ion  er  as  easy  for  each  of  us; 
after  all,  several  thousands  of  yrs  have  passed  since  the  occurence  of 
the  *^vents  which  we  read  in  Torah  port!  ;n  this  morni  g. 

3 on  the  other  hand,  the  pri  .clple  is  still  the  same:  not  only  ritual.  ,, 
objects  but  1$an  also,  should  ÄKEitetiHK  dedicate  himself  to  O-od  or, 
in  the  words  of  the  Torah,  8h  nld  be  labelled  "H  ly  to  the  Lord" . 

4 Because  we  are  so  busy  in  the  course  of  our  dally  lives  and  can  not 
se'oerate  ourselves  from  the  stream  of  life  as  was  possible  in  ancient 
times,  we  can,  at  leao.t,  take  some  time  each  day  for  quiet  withdrawal 

5  the  h־uman  being  needs  some  moments  to  be  alone  with  himself;  shut  off 
from  tie  outside  world,  at  least  in  terms  of  his  thlrüng  capacity. 

6 the  human  being  can  take  these  few  moments  and  turn  his  thoughts  to  G 
to  the  many  blessings  enjoyed,  in  gratifiude  for  life  its  many  advan 

7 at  the  same  time,  this  period  of  quiet  can  ue  used  for  purp.  of  medlt. 
as  to  how  one  has  lived  the  day,  how  one  teas  qcted  tow.  others,  in 
terms  of  Derspectlve  and  in  terms  of  tesK  Be-evaluation  of  ones  own  pe 

B Thoughts  in  terms  of  Jewishness. 

1 while  one  is  busy  with  these  thoughts  of  AAd.  himself  to  Qd  and  holi 

ness,  one  should  do  this  not  only  as  a human  being  but  also  as  a »^ew. 

2 there  is  more  to  being  a part  of  the  world  than  simply  living  day  by 

day;  there  is  the  closeness  and  pr!  ci  us  meaning  of  our  Jew.  heri־tag 

3 the  human  being  should  give  some  thou^^t  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a *Jew 
gnd  that  every  act  of  his  life  should  be  oriented  in  terras  of  this. 
Q־oing  to  Temple  services  is  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  endeavors  of  t 
human  being  but  it  is  hot  enough  if  one  waafis  to  be  part  of  Jewishnes 

4 there  is  the  case  of  studying,  or  learning  about  the  religion,  if  onl 

a careful  reading  of  the  Torah  portion  assigned  for  each  week;  there 
is  the  case  of  being  part  of  an  organization,  of  knowlngof  the  problms 


מ«  A.  religious  community,  the  matter  o the 
with  which  we  are  faced  It  In  terms  of  our  living  In  ÜS 

land  of  Israel  and  how  we  in  them  detlrmlne  our  de.״re 

.5  these  and  other  ^Uers  community  and  how  well  we  eym■ 

of  dedication  and  service  mo  ^ 
bollze  the  phrase  of  the  xoran,  nuxjf 

C Merging  of  ^^^®^?ests.  . bavins  given  ourselves'a  few  free  moments  eac 

1 having  done  ail  of^our  place  within  the  world  & Jew.  comm 

day  for  quiet  of  which  we  are  a part. 

2 now  we  can  return;  to  the  terms  of  our  obגecte  & Temple  hut  in 

3 are  holy  to  the  Lord  not  o’lly  grarY  day  of  the  week, 

^ terras  of  the  lives  we  ^^-ve  each  and  ^ J ethics,  morality 

4 hecause  of  our  and  our  dealings  with  them  in  terms 

the  divinity  in  every  other  P®^®°^g|^\eSins,  family  relationships  & 
of  our  family  . ?H?n^?ramework  of  Jewish  life  and  cuoture 

their  ?1i»M  honored  g^^o^^hatever  we  ^nd  for,  live  our  lives 

^ Tl7erl  rspfct,51״r1rthe  Almighty  and  Holy  to  the  Lord. 

Oonclusl  n 

»״y  friends,  tlie  Torah  portion  has  given  us.  once  again,  despite  an  In  erva 
of  many  centuries,  a lesson  for  modern  times.  To  he  Holy  to  the  lord  Impl  e 
a certain  sense  of  awareness  and  declatlon  Tor  the  self  and  for  the  communty 
,,.1 ־ ״  can  111  neglect  or  forget.  We.c  ״ not  live  our  lives  completely  re 
moved  from  social  activity  as  this  was  possible  long  ago:  but,  at  the  same 
time  we  ought  never  forget  the  basic  presmlse  of  our  dally  existence:  t 
all  we  are  and  have  and  hope  to  be  can  only  be  realized  and  accompli ehed  ae 
as  we  stand  Holy  to  the  Lord  and  live  our  lives  adoordln,:ly.  Amen  ״ 


Hebrew  Tqbernacle,  Sat.  AM.,  !״׳irch  1st,  1958 


Review  of  "TKE  ERTSHTAIITER"  ־by  John  Oshorn, 


ך 


l-y  friends,  it  appears  that  in  our  day  and  age  there  are  only  tv/0 
major  catagories  of  ־neople  in  this  world:  the  pessimists  and  the  optimists, 
’.;e  ■jgwm.׳  that  this  is  not  the  ־best  of  all  possible  woj-lds  and  that  a great 
deal  of  trial  and  tribulation  mar  the  picture  of  p0i>>:fect  happiness  which 
man  has  set  for  himself  as  a goal.  ‘%e  human  being  desires  to  live  in 


cu>o 


peace,  he  wants  his  family  to  be  secure,  he  to  go  about  his  daily 

task^  without  interference  by  the  thousand  and  one  problems  which  make 
tbeir  ai^peOvrance  avery  r׳o־  cnt  of  our  waking  lives.  The  pessimists,  howevo)־ 
take  these  instancös  of  misf  o?'tune  and^^t^f^fe^  them;  they  hold  them  u’^  for 
one  and  all  to  see  so  that  5^! l“־r»^לי ׳״ H-d  become  convinced  ^hat  this  is  the 
worst  of  times.  Never  has  the  world  been  in  such  a.  tei'rible  state,  they 
cry;  man  has  lost  his  ba.i^c  decency  and  integrity,  there  is  no's  h&pe  for 
an7/  of  us,  mankind  shall  be  destroyed  by  the  devices  of  his  own  ■making:  in 
these  words  and  thou.ghts  do  the  pessimists  become  prophets  of  doom,  and  dark 
ness.  On  the  ether  hand,  the  optimists  who  are  someti־יר'es  colled  idealists, 
m.ainta.in  that  things  are  not  as  severe  as  they  ’־^ight  seem.;  thore  is  still 
life  and  and  beautT’  and  vhile  things  m.ay  not  be  perfect  tייcy  are  still 

far  from  hopeless.  There  are  those,  in  other  ^.’ord.s,  ״w  o see  nohing  but 
blacl/if^  they  1001c  at  the  v/orld’s  scene  and  there  are  others  who,  amid 
dark  clouds,  always  nonage  to  see  a glimmer  of  ray  of  bright  and  illum.inat- 
ing  light.  I am  one  of  those  who  belong  to  the  catagory  of  optimis  s be- 
cause  everything  that  I beli'^ve  and  see  leads  me  to  hold,  that  position. 

As  a rabbi' I believe  in  the  strength  and  enduro.nce  0^  th-  hum.an  sT^irit 
One  of  Juda.ism’ s greatest  teachin  s holds  that  '־־an’s  spiri־/  is  free  an(’ 

choose  the  path  of  liberty  and  freedom,  or  the  path  of  bonda,ge  and 
subjugation.  In  terms  of  our  tradition  and  in  terms  of  the  Rible  we  are 
offered  a choice  between  the  good  and  life  or^^r  evil  and  death,  01?r  heri 
tage  teaches  us,  time  and  a,gain,  that  the  poז■’er  of  faith,  tne  י.nowl^  dge  of 
*^od,  the  wisdom  of  Jev/ish  learning  enU  ■׳n  t*!!  lea,d  us  to  belief,* 

that  ours  is  that  type  of  a faith  which  «r¥!r  give/ us  courage  a nd  con- 


ii. 


בזך.  cticn  wliicli ג111זד61 ^ 11!71י1 י  u,s  ״to  suxui 0111 8.11 נ1ר  olDst!— cl6s  pl8.ced  in  our  v.^8y# 

And  this  ־basic^SeU^  as  a ^ew  is  augr_ented 7ר ו  my  !relief  s as  a human 

"being  who  has  toe  truggle  and  endure  and  "battle  wy ״ ך  ay  as  much  as  the  nerd: 

r.1an•  It  has  "been  granted  to  me  to  see  people  recover!  their  smile,  their 

^f־־ 

courage,  their  love  of  their  fellow  man,  their  faith,  their  understanding 
of  their  place  in  the  world•  I have  seen  the  sigh  of  relief  v/hich  comes 
from  the  depths  of  one  who  has  ha,d  a "burden  taiken  from  his  JtKi  shoulders 
and  I have  "been  in  a room  where  the  smile  of  l^ici  ory  erased  the  teci,rs  of 
terror  and  uncertainty*  As  an  individual  I have  "been  in  the  cruci"ble  of 
affliction  whether  in  te^ms  of  personal  experiences  or  from  the  point  of 
yiew  of  an  outcast  from  the  land  where  I v/as  "born*  Along  v^dth  millions  of 
fellov.׳  hגוma.n  "beings  the  "belio^  in  life,  in  recovery,  in  love  and  in  family 
union  has  been  a part  of  life  and  it  has  made  me  haרדpy  and  contented 

and,  I believe,  it  has  made  me  strong  anfl  rich• 

These  thoughts  are  brought  to  you,  and  surely  you  have  had  the  fame 
feelings  many  a time  during  the  course  of  a lifetime,  so  that  you  may  be 
able  to  understj^d  the  better  the  reasons  for  my  dislike  of  John  OsboriV  s 
new  play,  "The  Entertainer".  Here  we  have  the  example  of  modern  theater 
v7here  one  of  the  greatest  actors  in  the  English  speaking  world  today.  Sir 
Laurence  Olivier,  lends  himself  to  a characterizati  n v/hich  is  not  only 
vulgar  and  cheap  but  meaninglXess , petty,  full  of  srmte  and  utterly  without 
hope•  "^11  this  in  a conbinati  n from  the  most  controversial 
playv/right  in  modern  England  and  the  actor  who  has  portrayed  for  our  enjoy 
ment  every  major  role  in  •Shakespeare  and  every  dr.amatic  personality  vdthin 
The  great  tradition  of  English  speaking  thea+er.  The  first  play  of  Jo]an 
Osborne  was  negative  and  full  of  misery J wo  people  could  not  find  each 
other  in  their  world,  e.nd  nothing  but  chaos  and  l^-elessness  faced  them,  in 
term-s  of  the  future.  In  this  new  play,  the  situation  is  even  more  desol^ 
Here  the  main  character,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  after  a meaningless  exist 
ence  and  a life  lived  on  the  basis  of  lies  and  deceit. is  offered  a choice: 


־because  of  the  generosity  of  }10י  vell-tc[de  brother  he  can  either  go  to 
Canada  there  to  start  a new  life  or  he  can  go  to  jail,  it  v׳ould  seem  not 
too  unriasonahle  that  a man,  if  given  the  chance  to  escapt  his  cheap  life 
and  the  pressing  demands  of  his  creditors,  v;ould  choose  to  go  to  the  new 
life  in  Canada  hot  in  our  case,  the  situation  is  neither  logical  or  right 
Our  man,  given  this  choice,  decides  to  go  to  jail*  ITov;  it  is  quite  possi 
that  there  are  those  type  of  people  v/ho  would  make  this  hut  it  woul 

seem  to  me  #hatjthis  is  representative  of  the  people  of  our  v/orld,  we  are 
in  a sorry  state  indeed.  If  a nan  is  given  to  complain  about  the  v;orld  in 
which  he  lives,  will  he  solve  anything  by  going  away  from  society,  by  with 
dra.v.׳ing  fron  the  turraiil  and  s-^^er  of  his  times^by  holing  up  in  a cell  re- 
moved  from  the  stream  of  living  beings?  And  yet,  this  is  the  solution  r>re 
sented  to  us;  that  there  is  so  little  hope  for  any  of  us  that  we  might  jus 
as  well  withdraw  from  society^  thus  to  be  rid  of  all  the  burdens  which 
oppress  us. 

It  is  with  the  best  of  intentions  that  I can  not  see  the  valije  of  thi 
play,  no  matter  who  does  the  v;rlting  or  acting.  Upon  the  completion  of 
this  evening’s  entertainment,  ray  mind  several  blocks  up  3Jradw־ay  to 

think  of  the  presentation  thex’e  of  teveral  months  in  the  li־^e  of  Pranklin 
״• . ע‘oosevelt.  There  the  exact  opposite  n p , a man,  in  the  ־nrime 
of  life,  is  stricken  by  a.  dread  desease  end  recovers  to  the  ejttent  tliet  he 
faces  life,  with  all  of  Äts  handicaריs  and  tribulati  cns,  with  c onfidence, 
with  vigor,  with  pleasure  and  w'ith.  interest.  And  yet,  it  -־er  also  w-r  sto־r 
of  hopelessness  butj^it  ip  the  o־’^ti־  ist  who  is  dealing  with  ־^he  ־!  ■ ph 

man,  Aoosevelt,  drags  hinself  across  the  fioor  on  hands  and  elbows  trj'ing 
to  prove  to  himself  that  his  life  is  not  over,  that  his ־-- ׳irit  has  not  bee 
defeated  aloe,  tha.t  his  usefulness  is  not  at  an  end.  P.P.P,.  had  a dominee 
irg  mother  who  urged  him  v;ith  aJ.l  the  talent  at  h r command•  to  retire  to 
his  estates  in  II7/de  P-׳^rk;  he  ho.d  no^f  need  to  work,  he  x.’es  rich  and י ׳ecure, 
Bו-t  the  s-nirit  of  tייis  man  refused  to  retire,  did  not  allow  him  to  le^ve 


Iiis  work,  made  ue  see  once  and  for  all  the  great  faith  which  can  he  a part 
of  man  so  that  from  the  very  lowest  depths  of  his  soul,  v/hen  he  is  lying 
literally  on  the  floor  helpless  and  sick  of  mind  and  hodזד,  that  this  very 
same  heaten  and  defeated  figure  (jT 71.?*■ ■ ׳  can  ra^e  himself  up  to  his  el- 
hows,  then  to  hes  knees  and,  in  the  final  act  of  his  play,  stand  on  his  own 
two  feet  to  speak  words  of  glory  and  honor  and  dignity  to  a nation  ready  to 
hear  the  words  of  a new  figure  and  leader.  It  v/as  not  only  hooFevelt  who 

stood  up  phj^siorl  13^,  it  was  the  s״׳־irit  of  this  man  i-'Ssg  personified  an  era 

WAJf! 


and  generati  n and  whose  strongest  to  a nation  sick  also  of  י cd^jt-i^nd 

mind,  was:  the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear,  is  fear  itself* 

A 

Both  of  these  pls׳3״s  are  'ought  together  at  this  point  heoa,use  the3/ ־\,עך י 
sone־^־]^ng  in  cor0'״׳n:  each  one  deals  with  a single  individual  who  has  the  י ע, 
er  of  choice.  In  each  instance  tliere  is  roam  for  hope,  :'regress  and  con- 
tinuance  of  life  and  coura.ge;  on  the  other  hand,  we  ha.ve  the  dioice  of  de- 
״eat,  tetirement,  lack  of  inter<^st  and  final  traged:/.  And  each  one  d"  ocses 
another  v;a3־׳:  Roosevelt  the  \!cvy  of  the  optimist;  John  Oshorne  tha,t  of  the 
pessimist.  Aid.  now  we  can  ask  the  alraost  su:perfluous  wuesti  n:  which  choi 
had  the  greatest  m.e^ning  and  signif icn.nce  faijonr  world?  T,,׳here  v/oiild  v7e  he 
if  mien  v’CCld  follow  Oshorne  and  desire  jail  Instead  of  a new  life  and  futu: 
¥ould  we  he  alive  this  day,  would  there  he ימ ס/  progress  at  all,  v/ould  not 
forces  of  darkness  and  unh,a''''iness  destroy  us  com.pletel3^?  And,  on  the  othe 
hand,  w׳e  have  the  instance  of  goodness  and  progress.  Ve  see,  in  the  case 
of  R.D.R.  and  it  is  0י1מ/  an  example,  what  the  pow׳er  and  T.ill  and  courage 
of  one  ma,n  can  do.  transformed  a.  na.ticn,  he  led  a world  to  victory,  he 

trium.phed  over  dictat^'ship  and  total  ' arfare,  he  led  the  people  out  of  the 
depths  of  despair  to  heights  of  belief  and  faith  and  fortitude.  Never  in 
our  histor3־׳  was  this  nation  as  sick  as  it  was  in  the  early  1930’ s and  yet 
he  made  us  well  again,  •But  we  tend  to  overlook  one  factor  which  is  high- 
lighted  in  this  new׳  play:  before  Roosevelt  cured  a nation  or  a world,  he 
first  cured  hi־  self.  He  show'ed  us  w׳hat  he  could  do  nnd  had  done,  he  demon- 


V • 

st'ated  the  eterj^^th  of  his  spirit  and  inner  motivations,  he  gave  us  a clea] 


overcome  the 


and  unmista-lcahle  picture  of  hov/  a man  could 


great  problems  oei^ore  him,  and  stand  on  his  ovm  pover  to  inspire,  to  lead, 

^ iiHjJ.  Ji  י 

and  to  he  a prophet  of  hope  * £11ז  fiiiiyff  xor,  and  grae_4^  the  single 

ray  of  light  which  is  unnistalcahle  even  in  the  midst  of  {״gathering  clouds. 

The  real  question  for  us,  my  friends,  is  whether  we,  if  we  had  a choice 
v/on.ld  turn  this  v;ay  or  that.  How  often  in  the  course  of  a lifetime  do  the 
nrohlems  w׳e  face  apperr  too  oven/helming,  hov/  frequent!:/  aie  v/e  ready  to  ad 
mit  defeat,  how  readily  do  we  acknowledge  that  man  is  small  and  insignifica 
with  little  reason  to  hope  for  betterment  wholesome  fi/ture.  And  t’-ere- 

in  lies  the  great  mists^ke  of  modern  man:  that  we  do  give  in,  that  v/e  do  re- 
tir4,  that  v/e  yield  to  a spiritual  jail  rather  than  face  the  h:.1rd  life  of  a 
new  existence.  An  attitude  of  defeat  and  despair  wil3  never  lead  to  progre 
and  peace, yyto  security  ssr  steadfastness  but  only  to  further  chaos,  more  de 
־oair,  utter  lo^s  of  hope  and  feeling  for  the  day  that  comes  on  the  morrox'/, 

I d.id  not  make  this  w’oild  of  x׳/hich  I am  a part  and!.  I kr10\\׳  that  I am  just  on 
of  very  irany • ־^t  I also  know  this:  that  I shall  never  rest,  never  tire, 

never  leave  the  t ask  to  which  I stand  dedicated  as  a human  being,  to  do 
something  to  create  a better  and  more  v/holes2)^־’e  existence  for  myself  and  my 
fellox'/  man.  The  Entertainer  counsel#  us  that  he  ha״s  alwaj/s" looked  cut  for 
No.  1״  v/hile  N.D.R. tells  us  not  to  fear.  It  is  an  easy  choice  for  us;  v/e 
shall  not  fear,  v/e  shall  not  lose  hope,  we  shall  work  to  create  and  the 
spirit  of  m.an  shal]|never  be  bowed  low  nor  be  defeated;  on  the  centra- 

ry , the  pov/er  of  faith  in  a man  shall  grant  him  courage  and  life• 

Amen/ 


Hebrev.׳  Tabernacle,  Erid.  Eve.,  Eeb.  28,  1958 


BUILDING  THE  SAITGTUAKY—• » TERUMOH»  . 

Background 

A *orah  Portion 

1 series  of  laws,  based  ln  essence  on  Ten  Cp*s.  Deal  with  Dian's  re- 
latienship  to  man;  nan>0  relationship  to  Gd, 

2 in  terms  of  the  former,  these  laws  encompass  every  aspect  of  man's 

life 

3 in  our  Torah  portion  this  Sabbath  morning,  become  specific  in  terms 
of  man  .and  his  Gd, 

B Building  reauireraents  of  Temple 

1 nan  is  not  si  :!ply  to  worship  in  any  manner  he  sees  fit  for  himself 
but  he  is  to  build  a House  of  Gd,  a Sancturary  for  which  certain, 
soeclfic  rules  ^nd  regulations  are  set  down, 

2 This  is  wkat  we  re8.d  this  AM:  measurements,  decorations,  design  for  in 
terior  and  exterior  of  the  Sanctuary 

3 even  in  those  early  times,  nothing  haphazard  or  left  to  chance;  if 
the  people  were  left  to  themselves  they  could  put  together  any  type 
of  structure  to  worship  whenever  they  were  moved  to  do  so  but  this 
was״־ mot  allowed. 

L•  it  is  from  this  preoccupationwith  design  and  order  tliat  we  can  take 
our  lesson  for  this  Sabbath  for  the  I’orah  portlcn  lEaches  more  than  a 
mere  lesson  in  architecture. 


Lesson: 
1 


that  nothing  should  be  caaual  or  haphazard  about  our  own  Religio, 
every  man  who  is  part  of  t.  e Jev*ish  group  must  stand  committed  and 
dedicated  not  because  he  or  she  is  born  into  Jewish  faith  but  because 
the  individual  believes  that  his  religion  can  offer  him  the  most, 
we  believe,  not  blindly  or  bee.  we  were  once  told  to  do  so,  but  bee. 
we  have  talcen  tr  uble  to  learn  and  k..ow.  On  the  basis  of  our  Knowled׳: 
v:e  have  made  our  decision 

we  have  the  resp  ;■nsibliity  and  obligation  as 
the  survival  of  the  ^ew.  people  and  religious 

which  can  not  be  left  to  "othersit  or  the  rabbis  and  cantors  but  must 
must  be  a part  of  all  the  people  at  all  times, 
we  dare  not  be  casual  or  disinterested  or  passive  in  terms  of  our  Jud 
for  irf  it  is  dear  to  us,  it  should  govern  our  lives  and  utlook. 
what  is  dear  to  us  in  Judaism  should  e brought  into  daily  .lives  and 
then  to  those  with  whom  we  come  ;tfirito  contact. 

It  is  for  tills  reason,  as  in  Torah  portion,  that  our  attitude  twoard 
Judaism  sh  .'Uld  be  organized,  sensible,  logical  and  satisfying. 


Body 


our  group  for 
this  a task 


members  of 
community; 


B Tliat  Torah  ־oortlon  shovrs  that  ali.  v/itiiin  Rel•  nas  1 03  time  & Place  in 

terms  of  Ritual 

1 certain  essentials  in  terms  of  our  ritual  obligations:  prayers,  cere- 
monies,  customs  and  traditions 

2 the  fact  that  we  a)  bow  before  o־oen  Ark,  b)  in  terms  of  Kiddush  sane- 
tify  Life,  c)  Pesach  and  its  family  togetherness:  all  contribute  thei 
bit  to  tie  us  one  ־co  the  other  as  all  of  us  are  participants  in  th^se 

vital  rituals.  .  ״... ״..ui■, 

3 every  act  which  is  prescribed  has  its  use  and  beauty  for  it  allows  us 
a feeling  of  unity  which  can  not  be  broken  although  Jews  1:1ay  live  in 
different  countries  and,  even,  dlf f . centuries. 

L in  Liberal  Judaism  we  have  reinterpreted  some  of  these  rituals  but 
v/e  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  essentials  and  it  is  these,  the  mean- 
Ing  of  the  ritual,  which  bind  us  one  to  he  other. 

5 we  must  always  remember  and  realize  and  understand  that  our  ta.sk  is 
not  to  make  Judaism  easier,  a ״soft״  religion  for  in  this  way  we  can 
nnt  cont  and  our  Rel.  will  not  be  a s urce  of  strength  & comf.  to  us. 

6 he-^e  then,  have  a reitoirn  to  the  message  of  the  Torah  portion•  that 
oniy*as'our  Rpl.  is  organized  and  not  left  to  our  own  dlscreti-n  Can 
those  essentials  which  unite  us  ali.,  be  carried  on  wioh  meaning  & slg 


C That  everything  in  terras  of  Ss-nctuary,  externally  & Internally,  Is  needed 

1 Eternal  Light,  Ark,  Torah  ase  as  as:  >ר1ווד^  o 

2 neo-ole  who  come  here.  It  is  a relatively  siinple  laa^fier  to  hulld  a 

Temole:  have  specifications,  even  the  needed  financial  needs  hut  even 
the^raost  magnificent  Sanctuary  looks  somewhat  old  and  outdated  if  it 

3 so  raany^of  our  organizations  Imve  found  tiiis  to  he  time  and  they  uyild 
not  with  an  eye  toward  House  of  Worship  hut  tow.  a Community  or  Sicial 

A A Teiiole,  in  any  way,  can  not  he  like  any  oSiher  building  hut  the  Äiff • 
not  to  he  seen  in  style  hut  in  the  attitude  of  its  worshippers  and 

raemhers^  ^ social  center; ’hut  a house  of  Sudy,  Prayer,  Asserahly;  it 
^ should  not  need  a gym  in  order  to  he  successful;  surely,  our  children 
Will  respond  to  other  stimuli.  I think  it  is  possible  to  encourage  & 
stimulate  them  to  seek  the  truth  and  to  know  of  their  faith  without 
resorting  to  the  gimmink  and  tricks  to  common  and  favored  today. 

6 This  is  the  !;ean'  ng  and  essence  of  the  Sanctuary  which  we  ^e  to  hu81d 
not  only  in  the  widderness  of  long  ago  or  evenin  our-time;  the  Sanct. 
can  he  remodeled  even  if  they  are  in  existence  already  kmi  by  the  way 
in  which  the  people  ded.  themselves  to  the  center  of  mean,  of  thr  fait 

Conclusion  ; 

«My  friends,  these  ways  build  a Sancjmary  of  ever  greater  dimensions,  not  in 
terms  of  area  or  ingredient  hut  build  in  terms  of  spirit  and  service  to  Juda 
ism.  Our  Religion  can  not  he  something  we  take  up  and  cast  avray  au  our  own 
discretion  or  leave  to  others  hut  it  must  he  regulated  and  understood  and 
furthered  by  every  means  at  our  coramand.  In  tj:ia  way  we,  as  did  the  people 
of  ancient  ti  es,  will  build  a vital  and  dynamic  Judaism  which  shall  leave 
its  in-oress  on  our  generati  u and  those  to  follow.  In  tnis  way  will  our 
future  he  assured.  Amen/« 


Hebrew  Tabernacle  Gongrego tion.  Sat.  A.  M.  , February  22,  1953 


KIS  LIFE. 


EACH  II\^3  KIS  LIFE. 

I'y  friends»  one  of  tLe  rnost  deliplitful  pro^rons  on  tPlovisicn  is  one» 

I an  ce:  ta״in»  v;ith  vdiich  all  of  you  are  farnilior . It  has  appeared  steadilj 
on  □ur  noT.’üot  -■ י י-י™  ■a !■*ווו  »nn  ז over  ס period  of  rnanj־׳  years  and  it 
is  one  of  those  half -ho' M which  we  all  anticipate  on  a Sunday  evening.  1 
an  referring,  of  course»  to  "V/liat  ’ s ¥y  Line?"»  a progran  which  is  good, 
interesting  and  stimulating.  It  has  an  easy  and  informal  format,  its  larg 
est  prize  i's^^^^^^^^nd  no  great  or  specialized  ^־no\׳;ledge  is  required.  _ he 
question  occurs,  then,  why  this  program  out  of  all  the  others,  has  won  sucl 
a large  and  loyal  following;  more  expensive  productions  fall  hy  the  way- 
side  constantly  and  it  has  "been  proved  time  and  again  that  the*^יount  of 
money  or  prizes  given  aw׳ay  on  a particular  program  hait  no  relation  to  its 
vorth  or  ־■ooeotanoe  •by  the  Sven  the  "*64,000  question"  hae  had 

to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  tricks  and  gimmicks  in  order  to  sustain  its  in- 
ter^st  value  on  the  air  while,  at  the  same  time,  our  Sunday  evening  pro- 
gram  keeps  rolling  merrily  along  and  is  enjoyed  wit־!  out  restriction  oy 
countless  millions  of  viewers  each  week.  It  would  seem  to  me,  and  this  is 
a  י יurely  personal  appraisal  with  no  recourse  to  statistics  or  thoughts  of 

ex^-erts,  that  "Lhat’s  HY  Line"  is  so  i^tri{nגing  ־because  you  nnd  I are 
interested  in  how  others  live,  what  their  professions  are,  how  the  man  in 
the  street  chooses  to  earn  his  livelihood.  It  is  01׳״ays  a thrill  to  see 
a very  dignified  lady  appear  on  the  home  screen  vho  may  later  be  idientifre׳ 
as  an  elephant  tamer,  or  to  see  a bי  rly,  Aky  man  with  qui^־e  repelj  ing  phy 
ical  characteristics  identified  as  a ballet  instructor.  We  have,  then,| 
the  most  profound  and  the  most  unusual,  and  sometimes  even  some+{\1ng  very 
c mi  cal,  appear  on  this  ־orogram  and  it  whets  our  inter  st  and  im.agination 
to  see  how  this  man,  sitting  in  the  chair,  lives  his  life.  We  feegin  to 
identify  ourselves  with  the  panel  of  experts  and  as  we  go  along  our  daily 
way  of  life  we  begin  to  guess  and  hazard  a thought  as  to  the  occupation  of 
the  man  walking  along  the  street  before  י«,  the  individual  with  whom  ± am 

lAO  , 

rubiabff?  elbows  in  the  subway^  or  the  woman  sitting  next  to  in  the  rest  ;1m 


ii. 


rant  • 

In  the  eame  manner  a goodly  number  of  hooks  have  appeared  over  redent 
years  which  have  provided  us  v;ith  some  surprises  as  to  how  peonle  live 
their  lives.  These  hooks,  mosl^of  an  autobiographical  nature,  tell  us  of 
the  daily  experiences  of  some  of  our  celebrities!  there  are  those  who  have 
suffered  and  been  defeated  and  those  who  have  never  bov^ed  their  heads  bef׳ 
the  onslought  of  life’s  tragedies  and  burdens,  lliure  a'lm'  11  ׳ win■ 11 ׳a  ׳ye 
beBM  afflict  lid-  and  have׳  novar  araou^LiPft;  iliei■!■׳-  a.J  öthers have  been  in 

and  trial  only  to  erier^re  with  faith  and  courage 


-s  > ? ft-  ke  n-  ■f  1׳  nm  I.I  0 י i r 


ha.ve-.״i1avi^x--ij 


renewed,  :ss«d.  a י 1״ — ttroTsi 

-e■!  cKi  IdlTTt;•;  and  self  a onflideni- u , 11..־TJa  ter  whax  liie  has"  brouglifc  tu׳-L].tj1ir 
-׳tnui  b le  1.!^  I am  thinking,  for  instance,  of  books  written  by  Diane  iiarr3r- 

morg,  Lillian  Hoth,  Ethel  Waters  a1Jd־־r'1c,v  :■^Tt-MLian  all  of  v/horn  were  sub- 

» 

jeered  to  the  most  cruel  trials  early  youth  and  all  of  them  recovered 
to  the  extent  of  leading  useful,  re\׳arding  and  i?Tt  erecting  lives,  '־^hen, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  those  men  like  Einstein,  Schv.׳eit zer,  Nehru 
Gha,ndi,  and  aM  Imith  whose  confidence  in  their  goal  was  never  shaken  and 
who  worked  every  day  of  their  lives,  some  even  in  prison  and  some  as  re- 
fugees^  for  the  realization  f-or  ׳i  1!  o  ס ׳ ׳׳ נ.  p.l  i rat  i ׳■»w  of  the  dream  which  was  in 
their  hearts  and  minds,  furthermore,  in  a.  vastlj׳  different  vein,  v;e  ha.ve 
the  small  majority  of  young  hoodlums  who  terrorize  the  streets  of  ■^'‘ev/  Y ri 
and  other  cities  and  v;ho  a,re  getting  muck  undeserved  publicity  as  "warlor 
for  their  acts  of  muggings,  theft,  arson  and  murder.  All  this,  v;ith  fron 
page  headlines  and  the  attendant  prestige  while  the  vast  majority  of  our 
young  people  are  decent,  upright  and  honest  children  who  are  lumped  to- 
gather  in  a totally  new  breed  of  people  v/hom  we  thoughtlessly  ciassifj^ 
under  the  heading,  mostly  used  in  a negative  sense,  of  "teen-agers".  It 
maj^  be  good  business  for  the  IT.Y,  Daily  New׳s  to  featiire  picture/ of  these 
Juvenile  Delinquents  on  its  front  rages  but  there  is  not  a question  in  my 
mand  that  the  real  youngster/^  had  a sense  of  rights oד.^sne^s  and  decency/ 


iil. 


alDout  him  v/hich  vill  make  him  reject  thie  ?elf -styled  ”war-lord״  and,  cert 
ainly,  he  will  not  glorlfJז  his  hioody  escapades.  When  I see  some  of  the 
young  people  in  our  rel.igicuE  school,  coning  to  the  Temple  !■׳ith  ־^}jeir 
parents  and  loved  ones,  I can  not  help  hj.t  feel  that  v/hile  each  nan  lives 
his  life,  there  is  a great  deal  to  he  said  for  the  way  of  life  chosen  by 
those  who  are  under  the  proper  sTT<"rvision  and  guidance.  In  every  area  of 
our  nation,  afflicted  or  not  by  a rash  of  Juvenile  Li׳.  rri  !:■uL!*,  there 
3’’0u  will  find  '־any  more  who  v/ould  mirror  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  young 
girls  in  mj׳  ^nday  Horning  class,  bhen  I ashed  her,  "what  do  you  י ant  0!^t 
of  I'ife  for  the  next  few  years'׳",  she  answered  verj’׳  simply  and  beautifullv 
"I  want  to  grow  up  to  be  a full  pe־  son,"  And  in  that  Sh  ort  sentence,  she 
had  voiced  the  most  m aningfitl  comment  a young  person  can  utter. 

People,  t’.en,  whether  on  television  or  in  real  life,  are  interesting 
because  they  live  their  ov;n  lives  a.nd  have  a choice  in  the  manner  they 
w'ish  to  appear  before  others.  Put  no  matter  v/hc  he  is  or  what  his  pro- 
fessi  n or  interest  may  be,  every  human  being  has  cert:  in  basic  ideas  in 
mind  when  he  str^es  out  on  the  road  t ca־/ard  making  his  own  v/ay  ryy-  in 

this  great  world  of  curs,  basically,  i think,  all  of  us  '־ant  to  belie  ve; 
in  a goal,  in  oursel/ves,  and  in  others.  Every  human  being  has  same  dream 
or  visi  n which  he  sets  before  him  at  the  start  of  his  adiilt  life.  It  is 
a sort  of  striving  after  perfection  which  makes  life  worthwhile  and  \v׳hich 
lends  incentive  and  stimulus  to  our  every  acticn.  Oiir  young  people  want 
to  be  thr^ be-rt  ls־wye^  engineer/,  doctor/and  the  like;  while  our  adult  po- 
pulaticn  has  discover  d that  it־  ie^ important  simply  to  be  good  rather  tV:n 
the  "־^'hej/  want  to  take  care  of  their  homes  and  families,  they  x,׳ant 

tojbring  a measure  of  security  and  v7ell  being  to  their  loved  ones,  they 
v/ant  to  do  their  jobs  to  the  best  of  their  abilities.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  time  at  Hebrew  b'nion  College  when  a friend  of  mine  once  sa:/•  to  the 
teacher,  full  of  hi r|  youthful  eMthusiasm,  "I  want  to  be  rabbi  in 

the  countiy"  and  the  teacher,  out  of  the  maturity  of  his  many  years  ans- 


iv. 


4^ 

vered  him  firmly  hut  kindly,  -Don’t  try  to  he  the;ץhest,  just  hd  a good 
rahhi,  take  care  of  your  people  and  help  them  in e very  vay  poeeihle;  the 
goodness  of  your  heart  vill  make  you  a good  leader  of  your  corg  regati on . " 

^nd  it  is  the  same  with  each  of  us;  we  should  do  all  we  can  within  the  li'.i^ 
of  our  ahilities  to  he  good  caretakers  of  our  own  loved  ones  for  the  striv- 
ing  after  the  best  or  foremost  is  only  a secondary  iseue  in  the  final  analj^ 

is• 

And  vjhile  ve  v,׳ant  to  tielietre  in  some  goal,  we  want  also  to  believe  in 
ourselves  as  individuals.  Some  trj׳  to  build  up  tl-eir  . elf-confidence  or 
their  egos  in  terms  of  lousiness,  brashness,  or  even  a false  modesty  so  that 
their  talents  be  recognized  by  others  and  honor  and  respect  be  given  them, 
'^here  are  those,  and  unfortunately  they  try  to  proVe  their  v;orth  all  too 
often  in  this  manner,  who  attempt  t win  stature  for  tnemselve״  by  u״ing 
the  technique  of  the  sarcastic  comr.ent,  the  malicious  question,  the  sly 

carrying  of  rumors.  These  unfortunates,  and  often  they  are 


Bick  Of  mind,  do  not  underdtand  that  their  actions  and  ■-  ays  often  become  a 
warning  signal  to  others  so  that  the  adversary  never  opens  his  heart,  never 
bet1;^as  his  imost  feelings,  rarely  confides  in  a person  wham  he  basically 
distrusts.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  people  live  their  lives  in  a most 
positive  setting  also.  Their  goal  is  also  to  establish  confidence  in  them- 
selves  but  they  emnloy  very  dif^׳  rent  techniques  in  order  to  ohhMve  their 
aims.  The  considerate  person  is  quiet  and  peaceful,  he  is  friendly  and 
cooperative,  he  knows  that  he  has  a job  to  do  and  he  lends  his  efforts  tow- 
ard  this  end.  This  is  the  man  who  will  not  forsake  his  ideals  and  prin^- 
01168יי  no  matter  what  the  consequences  might  be;  his  way 
by  strength  of  character,  Jנy  honesty,  by  decency  ,*"by  integrity,  ;״.a  i״ 
softness  of  his  voice,  keen  awareness ^^needs  of  others,  «״״r־ 

consideration  of  the  feelings  oljhU  fellow  man  ir  makes  his  way  and  thus, 
almost  without  his  Imowing,  he  builds  up  his  self-confidence  in  a manner 
which  carries  with  it  the  greatest  amount  of  satisfaction.  It  is  this 


V. 


type  of  an  individual  v;ho  iDrings  to  his  hone  not  only  his  weekly  payox  eck 
hut  a strength  of  trhe  spirit,  a correctness  of  life,  a courage  of  convict- 
ion  which  is  more  vital  and  import8.nt  than  all  the  material  prcsp‘\^ity 
put  together.  It  is  in  ihe  home  of  this  type  of  man  who,  at  the  same  time 
pursues  his  goal  or  ideal,  that  you  will  find  hap  iness,  reward  and  genuin 
esteem  ־between  man  and  women,  parent  and  children,  youngsters  and  adults. 

In  each  of  these  instances,  then,  we  have  seen  that  a man  must  live 
his  life;  he  must  choose  the  way  in  which  he  will  donduct  himself  over  the 
course  of  the  years,  he  must  select  the  course  which  will  further  his  own 
and  his  family’s  proper  life  within  the  circle  of  his  community.  Each 
life  brings  with  it  hardships,  trials,  frustrations  and  0L־stacles  beyond 
belief  but  every  human  ceing,  if  he  chooses  the  way  of  right  and  justice 
instead  of  the  way  of  the  "warlord”^  will  '־זס־־' ' סג-י‘ ־•■:■  emerge  ^•riurnnha^. 

ly  from  the  trial  with  w'hich  he  has  been  confronted.  The  yoו.mg  girl  in  my 
class  wanted  to  be  a ”full״  person  and  it  is  she  v/ho  provided  food  for 

thought.  In  thrtfe  times  of  newspfer  headlines  of  evil  and  death  and  de- 

I ^  ר ד ר ד 

Btr^:ctirn  let  us  never  forget  t>t  there  is  a fullness  as  well  as 

a spiritual  one.  Here  we  are  speaking  <f  the  soul  ana רי קirit  for  withoi.’t 

thes^r^ull  house  be  empty  and  forlorn,  dullness  of  the^pirit 

com.es  from  within  and  is  dependen+  on  no  other  factor  than  hov;  a man  wi]l 

choose  to  live  his  life.  In  these  terms  we  a־  e given  gr׳^at  powe^  and  po- 

tential  for  by  the  way  v/e  shall  choose  to  go  we  shall  affect  others  also. 

Let  there  be  k fullness  within  each  of  us,  a fullness  of  beauty,  of  right, 

of  goodness  and  of  peace.  T’lus  we  shall  prove  again  that  the  sי־יirit  of 

man  can  not  be  de s-^־r־־ ׳yed  and  that,  above  all,  t^׳is  spirit  is  his  most 

treasured  possession. 

Amen  • 


Tabernacle,  Erid.  Eve.,  Eebruary  21,  1958 
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COITASSI^  !lATE  LA¥S — "MiscHFOTII!»  j 

Introducticn 

A Background 

1 this^Al'I  continue  in  the  earae  vein  as  ve  saw  last  week  wit,h  read  of 

2 emphasis  is  on  law's  and  commandments  and  injunctions  as  to  how׳  the 
people  afe  to  live  as  decent,  god-fearing  mdn  and  women  of  ancient 
society, 

3 w'hen  we  rea,d  these  laws,  which  differ  from  preceding  10  C’s  in  that 
they  dexcrihe  a punishment,  find  that  the  sentences  or  decrees  or 
punishment  for  wrong-doing  are  very  severe, 

4 Death,  heatings,  casting  out  of  communal  groujj,  eye  for  eye  idea: 
all  are  found  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  traditional  Jew׳- 
ish  humaneness  with  these  laws  of  actual  life  in  society. 

5 for  example,  if  a son  or  aaughter  smite  or  curse  his  father  or  mother 
tl1g,t  act  is  ^יunishahle  hy  death 

B Authority 

1 the  reason  v;hy  these  law/s  are  especially  in  our  mind  is  the  fact  that 
all  of  them  are  spoken  in  Uame  of  God;  if  these  v/ere  considered  Divir 
then  the  God  ^ of  the  Isrealites  must  surely  have  been  a terrijPying 
and  awe-inspiring  force  in  ancient  times, 

2 This  would  he  our  view  in  term.s  of  a superficial  reading  of  the  text* 

, if  w/e  look  more  closely,  however,  w׳e  can  se  e that  ther-  are  var'לri^p'* 

degrees  of  punishment  ‘י  ^ 

3 some  laws  are  very  severe  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  for  only  slight  al- 
teraticns  im  the  crime,  a far  less  severe  punishment  is  decreed, 

4 the  answ'er  to  this  prohlen  is  that  it  is  not  GqcJ  w׳ho  has  changed  Ilig! 
method  of  administreing  Justice;  rather,  it  is  the  people  w׳ho  have 
grown  more^ lenient  and  have  hecome  more  sympat’  etic, 

5 ^1-nd  it  is  in  terms  of  these  thoughts  that  we  can  host  understand  the 
lesson  of  our  Torah  portirn:  if  a,  man  heoomes  more  lenient  and  unde  - 
standing  of  hi״״self  and  others,  he  w.’ill  the  better  know  the  ■“•Imlghty, 

ody 

Criminals 

1 this  thought  can  best  he  illustrated  in  terms  of  criminals  and  our 
dealing  with  them  over  the  centuries: 

2 at  one  time,  w׳e  gave  severe  sentences  to  those  v;ho  had  done  wrong,  ־'h 
English  once  hung  pickpockets,  no  matter  what  a.gs  the  criminal.  The׳־ 
reasoned  that  if  sudi  a severe  pmid^ment  w;ere  given,  piclcpockets 
would  he  discouraged, 

3 they  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  hangings  did  not  discourage  crime. 
Only,  strange  to  say,  when י׳ יunishיnpnt  was  less  severe,  did  crime  deer 

4 in  the  sax’e  vein,  since  English  policemen  do  not  carry  guns  any*’0re, 
the  rate  of  murders  in  that  country  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  w^orlci 
whereas  before  it  ranked  very  high, 

5 111  this  only  goes  to  prove  that. over  the  ages  as  men  have  learned  tc 
understand  one  another  better,  or  more  fully,  they  have  found  a.  read^ 
for  ’־־utual  existence, 

6 by  opening  the  heart  and  mind  to  ones  fellow׳  man,  and'  not  juding  him 
quickly  or  _ superficially , w׳e  not  only  learn  about  the  other  man  but 
can  take  1י-ו1ך  int  0^  the  circle  of  oi’r  friends  and  loved  ones  1’ith  grt 
sympathy  and  feeling.  Only  in  th. is  manner  can  human  relationships  be 
enhanced;  one  can  never  force  a man  tc  like  another  even  with  gifts 
of  mens y , prestige  or  honor,  ?el'‘ ow׳ship  and  friendship  must  com.e 
fra  within  and  must  b־■׳  based  on  mutua,!  respect, 

7 this  is  the  same  point  made  by  the  Lav/  v/e  read  this  morning:  that  as 
the  people  matured,  the  laws  seemed  ifcess  severe  for  they  came  to  un- 
derstand  the  motivations  of  their  feilow  man  a.nd  a?.10w׳ed  him.  fr  edcin 


tij 


Han  is  Good 

1 there  is  also  the  tought  implied  in  these  verses,  if  not  actually* 
vritten  out  for  us,  that  nan  is  inherently  good. 

2 we  find  this  hecause  the  angel  of  the  Lord  is  al\\׳a3rs  ־by  the  s^ide  of 
man  and  will  help  to  guide  and  sustain  him  continually. 

3 there  are  laws  and  there  are  sentences  but  these  will  be  needed  only 
if  a man  turns  not  on  his  fellow  man  but  if  a man  turns  away  from  Goc 

ä this,  then,  v׳ill  become  a matter  of  sinning  against  Deity,  which  is 
of  far  greater  consequence  than  sinning  a.gainst  one  another. 

5 the  very  phrase  "Thus  saith  the  Lord",  creates  an  aura  of  authority 
־vhich  man  da.re  not  escape  if  he  chooses  a life  of  blessing  and  honor. 

6 this,  again,  hi^.lights  the  wisdom  of  Torah  for  us:  if  we  serve  God 
all  else  sinks  into  the  background  for  the  servie  if  the  Divine  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  each  of  us. 

7  1& ־  en  the  angel  of  the  Lord  will  stand  by  our  side  and  our  life  v/ill 
be  of  use  and  beauty. 


B 


Goncludi on 

Mly  friends,  as  you  can  see,  our  ^orah  porti<n  is  of  varied  importance  tola 

Ve  may  apnly  i-^-s  lesson  to  the  modern  v/orld  in  terms  of  our  relations  to  me 
or 

or,  else,  we  can  apply  it  to  our  relationship  to  the  ‘""!mighty,  i^ut,  in  eac 
case,  it  is  the  f-aw  which  is  patamount  for  ^^/ithout  ^aw  man  can  not  exist 
and  his  life  can  not  be  filled  v׳ith  blessing  and  peace.  Lav/  established 
order  not  only  for  man  but  for  him  in  xhe  society  of  which  he  is  a part. 
This  is  the  lesson  and  the  meaning  of  those  chapters  v/hich  follow  the  hand- 
ing  down  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  are  the  lasting  basis  of  our  west- 
ern  civilization.  May  they  endure  and  may  we  heed  and  oobey  them".  Amen, 


Ilebrev;  Taberna'cle,  Sat.  AM.,  Feb,  15,  1958 


boy  scout  sabbath— »yisro»  . 

Bacground 

A Toraii  1*6acLin2  ** 

1 this  morning  read  from  the  second  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses;  Exodus 

2 in  the  course  of  events  as  our  history  relates,  children  Of  Israel 
have  left  land  of  slavery,  E^ypt,  and  now  on  their  way  to  Mt.  Sinai 

3 every  child  of  Sunday  School  age  knows  what  happened  there:  while  the 
־oeocle  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  mt,  Moses  went  up  & received  two 
tablets  of  stone,  on  which  inscrib  d the  Ten  Commandments. 

4 this  story,  and  in  particular  the  10  C‘s,  we  read  this  morning. 

B Analysis  of10־  C*s  4.  j 

1 first  5 centered;  last  five  are  man-centered 

2 I am  L;  No  graven  images;  name  in  vain;  Sabbath;— parents;  stial; 

adultery;  kill;  covet;  bear  fdlse  witness.  ^ ^ , 

3 each  is  important  and  of  equal  value  for  both  Od  and  man  are  needed 
to  make  this  a better  world  in  which  to  live. 

4 at  the  same  J&ime,  these  laws  are  very  similar  to  a covenant  or  an 
agreement  where  one  binds  himself  to  acceptance  and  doing.  As  each 
■oarty  to  the  arrangement  fulfills  his  part  of  the  contract,  the  mean- 
in  g of  the  Laws  becomes  ever  more  1 portant,  vital  & meaningful. 

Body 

A Scout  Law  , _ m, 

1 have  this  sort  of  arrangement  within  Scouting  movement  also,  ^heve 
are  laws  which  you  observe  or  tovhich,  at  the  very  least,  you  pledge 
allegiance  each  time  you  raise  your  hand  in  the  cub  or  scout  salute. 

2 Now  scouting  is  a movement  of  young  men,  and  young  women,  which  is 
practiced  in  every  part  of  the  world;  in  each  country  $ continent, 

the  law  is  one  and  the  same.  . , , . •k ״ ״ 

3 the  scout,  of  whatever  age,  is  offered  q choice;  he  can  either  be  a 
];»eal  part  ofi  his  scouting  heritage  and  life  and  bring  meaning  to  the 
words  he  recites;  or, 

4 he  can  slmnly  live  from  öAy  to  day  without  any  real  belief  in  his 

agreement.^  rattle  off  12  points  of  Scout  Law;  each  one  of 

them  must  be  understood  and  appreciated.  This  is  something  which 
every  Scout  must  teach  himself  and  comes  as  part  of  living;  it  appllei 
not  only  to  Scout  Law  but  also  Oatt  for,  to  be  specific,  when  a boy 
says  “On  my  Honor  I will  do  ray  best",  he  must  know  the  word  ״honor". 

B A Scout  is  Reverent.  ^ *. ״ 4.י ■u-u 

1 it  is  very  important  that  we  speak  of  this  type  of  word  this  Sabbath, 

when  we  also  read  the  Ten  Ooramandments,  which  are  basis  of  all  West, 

civilization ד ד 

2 "Reverent"  implies  a certain  attitude  toward  G־od  and  Heligi  o,  all 
of  you  are  part  of  a religious  grouping,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile, 

3 In  fact,  most  of  your  groups  are  sponsored  by  some  sort  of  Rei•  Instl 

This  means,  in  yery  concrete  terras,  that  you  must  not  ;forget  your 
spiritual  home,  Just  as  you  have  a physical  home.  ^ , . . 

4 In  a Teraole  or  Church  there  must  be  peace  and  quiet,  in  the  heart  of 
every  Scout,  whether  young  or  older,  must  be  forgiveness,  understand- 
ing  and  an  absence  of  pettiness;  in  the  heart  of  each  of  us  must  be  a 
willingness  to  be  of  s ervice  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

5 You  see,  then,  that  heart,  mind  and  spirit  enter  into  our  relatlonshl! 
and  that  our  covenant  affects  every  part  of  the  human  b el ng. 

6 It  is  a covenant  wh-lch  should  not  be  forgotten  nor  neglected,  by  you, 
by  us  and  by  yhe  leaders.  There  is  too  much  at  stake  for  all  uf  us 
and  we  can  not  afford  to  see  these  laws  in  a negative  light, 

G The  Uses  of  Law  _ ^ 

1 might  well  ask,  of  w:-.at  use  is  the  Law  in  the  first  place,  whether  we 

refer  to  10  0*s  or  Scout  Law 

2 Answer.  Law  keeps  us  together  and  points  a way  for  each  of  us. 


י\ 

3 with  Law  we  have  order  in  our  system  and  life;  with  Läw  we  know  how  t«! 
act  and  howothers  should  behave  themselves. 

k this  is  good  and  necessary  and  wholesome  for  the  Law  not  only  tells  ui 
how  to  go  and  how  to  conduct  ourselves  but  where  to  go^;  In  other 
words,  what  the  goal  of  life  Is.  Not  only  order  and  peace  but  any 
Ideal  which  we  set  for  ourselves. 

5 O־oal  of  Scout  Law  and  Ten  C‘s  is;  göodness  and  decency  among  men  «&, 
in  that  way,  to  bring  G־od  into  our  hearts  and  heart  of  our  neighbors. 

6 This  is  reason  dhy  name  of  “O-od“  is  mentioned  several  times  in  Scout 
Oast  and  Law,  so  that  all  people  connected  with  the  .äovement  realize 
that  nothing  is  aslmport  nt  in  the  life  of  a person  as  his  feelings, 
attitudes  and  beliefs  in  terms  of  the  ־A-lniighty. 

Conclusion  ’ ^ , 

To  each  of  you,  my  young  friends,  we  can  only  say;  practice  what  yoü  preach 

If  youa*e  truly  a good  scout,  and  believe  in  what  Scouting  stands  for,  you 

can  not  help  but  be  religious,  you  can  not  help  but  understand  the  ^aw,  and 

you  will  do  everything  in  your  power,  on  your  honor,  to  obey  the  law  and 

live  by  it.  For  this  reason  I am  happy  that  we  of  HT  congregation  can  be 

hosts  to  you  this  Sabbath,  when  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Scout  I^aw  i« 

recited.  Both  are  needed,  by  old  and  young,  men  and  women,  and  the  two  of 

them  together,  will  establish  harmony  and  Justice  and  peace  on  earth.  Amen. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Sat.  AM,  Feb,  8,  1958 


/ 


DR.  GITTECK  TIXPIOKTIS  THE  lEGRV. 

1:y  friends,  this  ie  the  tenth  anniversary  year  for  the  State  of  Is- 
rael.  On  Novemher  29,  1947  the  United  Nations  Assembly  voted  the  parti- 
tion  of  Palestine  into  Jewish  and  Arab  States  and  on  Hay  14,  1948  a pro- 
visional  Jewish  government,  under  David  ben  Gurion,  proclaimed  the  exist- 
ence  of  V new  state  in  the  Hiddle  East.  Vithjthis  onefyivaol  dm  i\f.  rcro  the 
hopes  and  dreams  and  prayers  of  Jev/ry  were  answered;  the  Jev/ish  people 
could  again  point  to  a nation  of  their  ovrn  after  a lapse  of  close  to  2000 
years.  It  was  a great  day  for  Jews  throughout  the  world;  people  danced 
in  the  streets  Ur  Tel  Aviv דד^ ■ 8 ר  New  Yorl-Cy sm•»-'  ihK  our  Houses  of 
Worship  echoed  with  the  xbhkks  strrring  and  fervent  sounds  of  a people 
raising  its  collective  voice  unto  the  Almighty  in  countless  prayers  of 
thanksgiving.  That  was  ten  years  ago  and  a great  deal  has  harpened  in 
the  mieantim-e;  the  country  suffered,  has  its  economic  difficulties,  was  in- 
vaded  and  besieged  by  its  hostile  Arab  neighborsy  and  had  to  cope  with  a 
tremendeous  influx  of  refugees  who  poured  into  the  small  land  from  every 
part  and  corner  of  this  great  world  of  ours.  But,  despite  all  difficult- 
ies  and  problems,  t־ י e State  of  Israel  has  not  only  survived  t riumrhed 
and,  surely,  we  goice  the  hope  and  prayer  that  it  may  continue  to  exist/ 

and  prosper  for  countless  years  to  come. 

It  is  with  a view  tov/ard  this  ten  year  anniversary  that  ähe  Jev/ish 
Institute  of  Religion,  located  at  40  West  68  Str,  here  in  New  York,  recent- 
ly  inaugurated  a lecture  series  to  comraemorate  this  great  event  in  Jewish 
history.  The  first  speaker,  v/hom  some  of  this  congregation  v/ere  privileged 
to  hear,  was  Dr.  Nelson  Glueck,  president  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  and 
w׳ orld-renowned  archeologist.  Dr,  Glueck  has  been  exploring  and  investiga- 
tj/V^  iu  the  Dalestine  region  for  over  30  years  and  knows  ■üiie  land-scape  of 
the  country  perhaps  better  than  any  other  man  alive  this  day.  At  this 
lecture  of  which  I would  like  to  speak  to  you  this  eveing,  Dr.  G1נן.eck  told 
us  in  fascinating  detail  of  his  discoveries  and  how  he,  through^he  science 
of  archeology,  has  been  able  to  do  his  bit  to  further  the  life  of  the  State 


of  Israel  to  vhich  he  is  so  closely  attached,  it  would  he  best,  hov/ever, 

to  start  our  story  at  the  beginning. 

Necessity,  Dr.  Glueck  believes,  is  the  mother  of  invention.  The  Is- 

raeli  government  called  upon  his  special  services  because  it  was  faced  with 
an  overwhelming  problem.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  were  streaming 


into  country  which  wers  very  small,  limited  in  its  resources,  and  facing 
the  possibility  that  due  to  lack  of  space  it  would  have  to  reject  som.e  of 

the  world’s  Jewish  population  vho  were  seeking  ert  ranee  into  the  new  state. 

4־fi6d  XJuJ^AJr 

'%e  government  of  Ben  Gurion  ■fe־e>ld  hrr  that  the^bounfries  of  inhabitable 
land  reached  ^3 !■adi Dan,  in  ־Bhe  North,  to  Beer-sheva,  in  the 


land  reached^  f*׳ urn  the  ^;■rf..di^i  ow»#  Pan,  in  ־one  iNorT.״,  uu  v«,, 

South.  The  Negev  area  to  the  south  of  Beer-sheva  v/as  considered  to  be  too 
much  of  a wilderness  for  human  habitation  and  used 

for  any^l^il^e  at  all,  it  would  merely  serve  as  a oton  ovo?^untn^more 
pleasant  homes  had  been  found  for  the  י’ecent  immigrants.  At  this  sum?10ns 
Dr.  Glueck  went  to  the  PalestL  ne  area  once  again  but  this  time  concentrat- 


ed on  the  Negev  area,  where  the  sun  producej?  a temperature  ^ich  wersjv^ll 
above  the  100  degree  mark  every  day  of  the  year,  v;here  the  nights  we«  so 

ר ד ^ 

cold  that  blankets  he.d  t’O  be  used,  and  where  the  average  yearly  rain-fall 
^ only  2 to  3 inches.  It  a desoltate,  dry,  for|jidding  land  but  one 

thought  stimuätted  further  /ieaearch:  if  the  Negev  area  cd  uld  be  developed, 
or  could  be  made  inhabitable,  many  thousands  of  Jews  could  be  brought  into 
the  land  without  any  difficulty  v/hatso^er.  It  was  at  this  J)cint  that  ne- 
cessity  proved  again  to  be  the  mother  of  invention.  Dr.  Glueck  re— read  the 
נBible  which  he  already  knew׳  by  hearty  but  this  time  with  an  eye  toward  any 
and  all  references  to  the  Negev.  At  this  point,  he  ana  his  fellov^ 

scholars  found  some  am.azing  data  which  had  never  before  struck  them  as  for- 
cibly.  The  Bible,  in  its  earliest  accounts  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs, 
told  them  that  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  at  the  very  dawn  of  Jewish  history, 
grazed  their  cattle  in  that  part  of  the  world.  This  was  astounding  for 
cattle  graze  on  grass  and  weeds  but  a land  with  so  little  rainfall  could 


^־wag/i  reen  in  the 


d ntrr&(ji 


iii• 


hardly  rpoduce  the  neceeeary  quantity  of  food  and 
Negev  in  modern  times.  3 *»n-i-tי י!!,.  rmga3,  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  several  centuri 
ies  after  the  patriarchs,  v.׳hen  the  di  ildren  of  Israel  conquered  the  land 
after  their  exodus  from  Egypt,  29  cities  were  l-rnown  to  he  in  existence  in 
the  Negev•  «Hwd־  We  laiow  of  this  because  these  cities  v;ere  assigned  to  the 
tribes  of  Judafc  and  Simon  as  a reward  for  thdir  part  in  the  conquest  of  the 
land, ^Furthermore,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  Sj^ies  were  sent  out  to  explore  th 
land  the  Isrealites  v/ere  to  conquer  at  a later  date.  Strange  as  it  may  *Ju) 
Beem,  the  spies  returned  with  a good  report,  and ןגנ±:5ט»9 י.,  a cluster  of 
grapes  v/hich  v/as  so  heavy  that  tv/0  men  v;ere  needed  to  ■ot>31*y־  it.  Again, 
this  from  an  area  which  had  no  rain  and  where  nothing  was  Icnown  to  grox־/,  I 
Even  the  time/  of  David  and  0t,h1*^»  kings,  the  land  of  the  south, 

as  the  •^'*egev  is  often  called,  was  cited  as  containing  uncounted  wealth  in 
terms  of  fruit,  grazing  land,  minerals  and  prosperous  settlements.  It  ^^^as 
this  type  of  a contradictory  situation  which  confronted  Dr.  Glueck  and  he 
made  the  most  of  the  challenge, 

The  ^egevf  he  explains,  is  not  the  type  of  land  which  many  of  us  a 
correctly,  ¥e  think  it  is  on^y  a dry  flat  expanse  of  sand,  much  like  the 
desert  regions  of  our  own  country.  Nothing ס ס  uld  be  farther  fr>  m the  truth 
The  fact  of  the  ra.  tr.er  is  that  the  land  of  the  Negev  is  anj^thing  but  fla.t; 
there  are  many  plat^xs  of  varying  heigiits  and,  ■^•־vetr,  there  are  some  mount- 
aint^  Dr.  Glueck,  as  he  ex10יי^ed  deeper  into  the  mystery  of  this  forgotten 
region,  also  disc-overed  that  traces  of  old  settlements,  dating  back  several 
thousand  3^ears,  v/ere  to  be  found  alx׳/ays  in  the  lowest  areas  of  the  land  but 
never  near  or  upon  the  mountaipj  !sü«••.  He  also  noticed  that  the  contours 
of  the  mountain  sides  were  peculiarly  shaped,  unlike  any  other  he  had  ever 
seen,  heard  or  read  about.  The  mountain  sides  did  not  slope  dov/n  as  any 
mountain  side  would;  instead,  the  slopes  were  interrupted  by  litile 
embanlan׳'nt  s or  channels  \7rich  broke  up  the  s3'metr3^  of  the  mount  a v;hic 

v7ere  to  be  found  on  every  little  hill,  slope,  plateu  or  mountain 


one  central  place  dovn  in  the  veil 


t(<,  «׳Oa 

follov;ed  on  foolt^^j 


The  emhantoaente  or  canals,  of  course,  were  hroken  in  many  places  hut  It  a.  uld 
•be  seen  hy  the  yyes  of  the  scholar  that  thei^vere  man-made  an(^n  oni  area 
alone,  the  system  of  canals  stretched  over  16  square  miles.  After  further 
Investigation,  calculation  and  exploration,  the  scholars  concluded  that  they 
had  come  upon  an  ancient  society  vhich  had  produced  one  of  the  most  ingeniou 
water-collecting  systems  ever  devised  hy  man;  it  was  a ״*^^.oh  ha^ 

assured  their  survival.  Think,  for  instance,  that  if  16  K Biles  are  tap- 
ed  for  Just  1 inch  of  rain-fall  a year,  and  all  that  water  is  led  into  one 
common  poo«!,  the  potential  for  raising  crops  is  ttfmendeous  for 

an  agricultural  people.  Tver:•  point  of  evidence  highlighted  the  fact  that 
at  one  time  this  must  have  heen  one  of  the  most  fertile  areas  of  the  ancient 
world  and,  no  wonder,  that  the  Isrealites  wished  to  conquer  it.  The  discover 
and  explanation5ד^  forwarded  to  the  Israeli  government  with  the  suggestion 
that  these  canals  he  rebuilt  and  reinforced,  that  dams  be  constructed,  and 
that  great  reservoirs  be  planned  by  the  countryfs  lea*  nr  engineers.  The 
plan  was  followed  by  an  enlightened  government,  one  year's  rain  fall  proved 

a boon  for  several  kibiutzim  and  the  produce  taken  earth 

r־ 4 י 1י T•  1 י. + י s thaii  aHV  iDroducerpujulu#^-«»•  any  other 


v;as  finer,  better  and  more  nutritious  than  any  produceJ׳^*^SäBX^-i-«•  any  other 
area  of  the  State  of  Istael# 

Dr.  Glueck  gave/  his  lecture  vith  much  wit,  enthusiasm  and  evident  pleo^ 
ure  in  what  he  had  helped  to  create.  But,  at  the  seme  time,  even  his  dynsmic 
presentation  nor  his  warm  personality  could  produce  the  thrill  given  the  audi 
enoe  with  the  sha-.’ing  of  his  very  last  slide;  there  was  a picture  on  the  laig 
screen  which  showed  a mo.gnifioent  dam,  a great  reservoir  of  water  and  in  the 
background,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  there  were  trees,  homes,  grass  and, 
evidently,  a life  filled  with  sftisfaotion  and  wholesome  achievement.  It  was 
a miracle  of  modern  science  wheie  a dry  land  had  blossomed^th  again.  When 
we  applauded  at  the  end  of  the  lecture  we  applauded  not  .1  .וו־ז- ו ו  Br.  lueok 
and  his  ingenuity  "but,  more  than  anything  else,  the  courage  and  initiative 


/ 


of  a great  and  indestructi\Jle  people,  the  people  of  «1״  Ctu.tc.  of  11יימ-נס. 

It  is  with  this  presentation,  '!7ןא  friends,  that  Dr.  ^lueck  inaugurated 
the  series  of  lectures  which  would  conmemorate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
State.  It  was  not  iifrely  a convenient  choice  of  speaker  and  date  *but  a talk 
which  was  also  to  serve  as  a synhol.  Dr.  Glueck  spoke  of  progress,  of  hope, 
of  the  future  and  while  he  applied  his  remarks  only  to  the  southern  region 
called  the  Negev,  his  remarks  were  intended  for  all  the  land  י s area  and  for 
all  the  world’s  *iews.  The  o־bject  and  intention  of  the  presentation 


soon  apparent^that,  first,  a close  link  exists«  ־between  American  and  Israeli 
Jews  and  t hat  it  is  our  task  to  support  and  further  the  work  ־being  done  in 
that  area  of  the  world.  Secondly,  the  lecture  indicated  that  as  in  times 
gone  ־by  we  lave  the  potential  and  power  and  resource  to  insure  our  own  sur- 
vival  by  the  use  of  our  ingenuity,  intelligence,  and  emotional  dedica.^ion. 
Thirdly,  Dr.  Glueck  indicated  in  his  most  telling  statement  that  as  the  St at 
^®^f^'has  solved  problem  of  immigration  so  has  it  solved  other  difficulties 

and,  in  the  same  manie  r, all  tuture  obstacles  will  be  overcome  triumphantly 
to  insure  the  survival  of  theKState.  Here  in  America  we  have  our  own  civi- 


lizaticn  and  religious  program  of  coummunity  service  but  we  are  litiked,  one 
and  inseperuble,  with  the  work  and  effort  and  aahievement  of  Israel.  It  is 
a joyfflU,  rev/arding  heritage^  and  Abend  of  brotherhood  whichb  r ought  to  mind 
the  timeless  words  of  our  ^rayerboolc:  ”Uphold,  also,  the  hands  of  our  bro׳.h- 
ers  who  toil  to  rebuild  Zion.  In  their  pilgrim.age  among  the  nation  , Thy 
people  have  aliwe  turned  in  love  to  the  land  u-here  Israel  was  born, 

euy  t t>urh.t^'"li  ■irrrrrTi-i  ■■liuble  r>e׳gRR1■  y 

Ever  enshrined  in  tjie  hearts  of  Israel  was  the  hope  that  ^1  on  might  be  resto: 
ed,  not  for  their  ov;n  pride  or  vainglory,  but  as  a living  witness  to  the  trd 
of  Thy  word,  which  shall  lead  the  nations  to  the  reign  of  peace,"  Amen. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Heb.  7,  1958,  Erid,  Eve. 


«BESHALACH״ — “GO  FORWARD.״ 


Introduction 

A Background׳  led  ’oy  pillar  of  cloud  & fire 

I Ms"p!^e־l.״  for  Exodus  . 

«rnfhpTso  His  army  to  pursue  ttie  fleeing  Israelites 

3 ITZI  %־  -“I l^y  to  die 
" "?of?r^־r״a  ";t^r  for  us  to  serve  the  «.  than 

to  die  in  the  wilderness.״ 

B Moses  false  first  real  problem  of  leadership;  how  to 

1 Moses  IS  ^ reeltabllsh  confidence  in  himself  & Od. 

2 ״ts^r^fto'S^il'^t^f L^on’^devlce  which,  however,  lofty  It  may 

3 S?r׳n^?;“tfaSfsllil";nd  -־,f־-f-S°pef־eJ"®  herd... The  Lord 

shall  fight  for  you,  hold  yoi^  ^aoe  . ^ 

h these  are  very  nice  free  leu  and  they 

^ al^LSgh  ä^many  things.  It  Is  the 

ought  י:°  '^®“llze  that  a11nou.n^^  tlaemselves. 

that  they  ^0  ^.l  the  time,  do  something  on  your 

ל ^ors?Ärd^t\r־t^  1£11\. ^ ״. 

8 .״“oiHÄf  ?efsZ^ör%h־  Xs  . Moses  of 

old,  and  for  us  ln  our  own  m dem  tl  es. 


S 


Body 

A Prayer  and  .  ך ך  *oinp־׳  is  to  throw  all  responsibility  on  Gd. 

1 what  f'Ses  is  u40ple.  This,  as  we  have  seen.  Is  wrong 

«stand  still  he  tell  1-^^g״er  that  we  follow  in  our  time,  althou 

2 it  is  the  s^®  since  that  day,  on  shores  of  S 

somany  thousands  things  in  the  course  of  our  chi ly  lives;  we 

3 we  offer  prayers  QnT*ts  of  com  unity  and  national  problems;  bnt, 

voice  concern  for  all  sorts  of  com  uni ^y  ana  a  1^;ן1_ ך 

in  the  final  analysis,  we  only  speak  ״^^^pgychology  is  the 

h a very  good  and  pertinent  "״iranf us  KIce?  O very  fine 

orayer  for  peace  we  ®״■4 ? ^י■«  ^hn^a  often  we  speak  these  words, 

rSife??  ^S^nefw?!!  Te.XrTvelcTVl  IS?fer.  !humanity  ׳ 

' r־?roS׳o״°Lr;a?t?"trmSe^־r12Lf  c־;fe"to  life  and  become  a 

reality  , when  they  spoke  for  IntegratiO 

^ Sd  mo?e  toan®p?ay;°tht^  44ttd  In  b4half  of  brotherhood  for  all  race 
and  they  did  It  under  the  enou^^^pky  to  God  and  to 

7 here  we  can  learn  our  l^son:^lt  is^not  enou^  to 

heira^so ,"■and  do  ׳ ^״ ־^"°ewardl״g^w?!f  coL°o?  ourieslre 
Sriurp^fees!  2r?hef are  meaningful  to  us,  shall  be  realized. 

B Personal  Actl  n 4--h״=.  pneral  or  com  unity  andnational, 

" renrc^ardoirtS^ÄlnclpleV  «Ply  to  us  as  P־-־״• 

2 there  Is  no  <1״°!״־®״  that  all  our  owJI  figurative  ״E :;y 

?laL^ursS״^  Ss.^^ln  Te^m  ־ of  t\f  m"a״y  problems  we  meet  dally 


3 yet,  I would  venture  to  say  that  if  anything  was  ever  solved  in  yr. 
lives  before,  it  was  not  done  by  prayer  alone• 

4 there  oarae  a certain  point  in  each  of  your  llveB  whre  y u simply 

st  pped  sitting  around  waiting  for  someing  to  happen;  where  you  got 
up  and  did  some thing# 

5 whether  this  is  In  terms  of  personal  involvements,  reveifeses,  fallurs, 
challenges  which  seemed  too  difficult  to  overcome;  it  is  all  the  same 

6 Moses  was  told:  don't  just  stand  there,  do  something;  go  forward t 

7 and  when  he  did  this,  the  Red  Sea  opened  before  them  and  the  people 

were  saved•  ^ 

8 so  with  us,  once  we  start  to  do  sometliing  paths  hidden  previously,  be 
gin  to  *open  up  before  us  and  we  see  ways  to  solutions  which  were 
never  there  befofe. 

9 prayer  and  action;  Man  and  G־od  are  the  combination  to  success. 


My  Friends,  our  Torah  portion  this  AH  has  tought  us  a wonderful  and 
worthwhile  lesson.  We  ou:^ht  to  heed  rh  it  and  obey  for  by  doing  so,  we 
shall  accomulish  much  more  and  we  shall  attain  our  goals#  Man  alone  can 
not  do  a task,  neither  will  an  appeal  to  G-od  do  it  if  we  sit  back  and  le- 
lax.  We  mu- St  do  something  and  help  our  cause  along  and  then,  more  likely 
than  not,  our  goals  will  be  real  zed#.  Let  us,  then,  beöomö  dynamic  in— 
^j[_Yj_^\jQ,ls  and  work  for  the  good  of  all,  and  for  the  welfare  of  each  of  us# 

Amen. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Sat.  AJM  .,  February  1,  1958 
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Tig,  laSGOH  0?  TIES  PLAGUES. 

My  friends,  it  is  v/ithin  the  framevork  of  human  interest  to  he  more 
concerned  with  events  than  with  causes,  ■״'or  instance,  we  all  know  what 
ha^rened  on  Lecemher  7,  1941;  that  on  this  date  the  United  States  entered 
one  of  the  most  devastating  conflicts  ever  witnessed  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  At  the  same  tine,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  but  the  smallest 
percentage  of  people  would  still  know  today  who  were  the  commanders  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  what  had  occured  in  international  relations  in  the  months 
preceding  the  December  date^  or,  more  specif idalD^ j^w^^many  -^erican 
battle-ships  v<re  anchored  off  these  Eawaian  islands^  In  a similar  vein, 
we  know  that  Dwifht  -leenhower  is  the  P^_de״^ 

hut  I would  venture  to  say  that  very  few  afi  us  recall  theAhaokground  to 
his  nomination  and  election  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1952.  In  short, 
we  llve7the  present  and  our  tendency  to  forget  causes  or  origins  of  a 
matter  aÄ  notoriously  known  to  all  students  of  history.  Ih  Jhis  age  of 
scientific  investigati cn  and  analysis  there  are  still  some  vh  o helieve 
that  we  fought  the  first  ¥orld  War  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy" 
and  that  the  second  global  conflict  was  entered  with  a view  toward  estah- 
lishing  the  "four  i^eedons".  It  goes  without  saying  that  less  than  one 
percent  of  our  population  today  can  accurately ־ ־*«c  remember  that  these 
four  were  freedom  of  speech  and  worship,  freedom  from  want  and  fear.  It 
is  quite  obvious  that  the  more  dramatic  event  always  overshadows  the  less 
dynamic  cause•  «B*־.  a manner  of  speaking,  this  is  a pity^  In  our  own 

setting  this  Sabbath  eve,  the  same  problem  exists.  The  history  of  our 
Jewish  people  is  overshadowed  by  the  tremendeous  experience  of  the  exodus 
firo»  the  land  of  slavery  and  bondage!  every  child  of  religious  31,001  age 
is  fsmiliar  with  the  fact  that  Moses  led  the  children  of  Israel  out  <^-U־ 
l«nd  of  Egypt,  -and  yet,  this  is  but  the  culmination  of  a series  of  events 
which  are  much  more  vital  and  interesting  and  stimulating  to  thought  for 
the  exodus  could  never  have  taken  place  had  it  not  been  for  the  plagues 
which  were  visited,  ten  in  number,  upon  the  masters  and  overseers  of  our 


/ 


people.  The  Ten  Pla^gues,  which  we  mention  only  in  passing  at  the  Seder 

table,  are  far  more  complex  than  a surface  reading  might  indicate  and  they 

teach  a lesson  which  is  applicable  to  us  in  our  time,  although  the  original 

event  mi^t  well  have  taken  place  over  four  thousand  years  ago. 

« 

י/י 

The  key  questi  ^ fif  course,  *יי:  why  were  the  plagues  necessary  in 
the  first  place?  The  God  whom  we  worship  is  so  pox^/erful  and  all-knowing, 
so  wise  and  understanding  that  had  He  desired  it,  He  would  have  taken  the 


u 


children  of  Israel  out  of  slavery  at  once.  V/hat  need  is  there  to  with 

Pharaoh;  He  could  have  smitten  the  011׳ni>t  :^יו^  at  the  very  beginning  and 
the  Isrealites  might  well  have  risen  up  in  rebellion.  Furthermore,  even 

if  we  follow  the  outline  of  our  story,  after  each  pi ague the  king  of 

1, 

Egypt  was  ready  to  grant  freedom  to  his  Hebrew  slave j|fs.  at  that  very 

■a-oTTTt , God  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  andit^nother  plague  was  visited 
upon  an  already  suffering  country.  ^Iso,  there  are  quite  a number  of  con- 
tradictions  wdthin  the  story;  at  first,  Moses  and  ^^-aron  do  certain  tricks 

Ld  .......  ^ 

with  their  staffs  wh£E11  are  readily  duplicated  by  the  magicians 

uiiijüia  u.r  ־tTii״  LI  I 1l־l־ing  This,  without  question,  would  make  of  Moses  and 

his  brother  no  morf^than  an  equal  of  the  magicians  instead  of/| ambassadors 


of  t4־ftr'‘^lmighty.  Then,  when  we  become  even  more  specific 


r,  acareful  reading  shows  that 


L€  lai 


bitie  Hoses  only  changes  the  waters  of  the  river  ITile  \\?hile 


IM  fKC 


in  another  verse  he  changes  every  drop  of  w׳ater  within  the  land.  J&e^nd- 


ly,\  thfc 


ly,\  tl^S^a^e  /s  su\^osed  to  haS^e  las^d  for'^^even  days;  cXna;w%ive 
witlrWt  v/a^sjr/for  seveiKdays?  ־^hir^yafter  Mcsek  and  Aaron,^<I^ge  the 
wat^ry^,  th^-ia^sicians  of  ^^araoh  th\same.  But\he;/(^sti  on  av^es:  if 
al  1 th^  vÄt  er  has  already  ■^en  ymanged  t^  blood,  f ro?^T%<;here  do  they  ^et  th 


clean  \trater  with  v/hich  to  affect  their  chan^elj  And  so  it  goes;  there  are 
elements  of  confusion  and  c ontradifcti on  väthin  the  experience  of  every 
plauf־e  until,  at  the  very  last,  after  ten  visitations  of  suffering,  the 


children  of  Israel  are  released  from  their  bondage.  "fl^y  ma.yj||go  to 


worship  their  God.  With  all  of  this  in  mind,  I think  it  is|&±<ts»t  to  say 
that  there  io  more  to  the  plagues  than  meets  the  eye!  that  the  -almighty 
sought  to  •bring  us  a lesson  which  was  not  only  applicable  to  the  BgyptianH 
of  yesteryear  within  our  story’s  frame  of  reference  but  a lesson  alsof^ui 


There  is  a Midrash  which  gives  us  a clue  to  the  first  lesson  of  the 
pl^ee.  K^s  and  Aaron  appear  before  Tharaoh  and,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
their  God,  ask  that  the  slaves  be  set  free.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  king  of  Brypt  is  not  very  receptive  to  this  demand,  especially  since  in 
terms  of  the  ancient  world,  Iharaoh  is  god  and  there  is  no  other,  ־tertntd- 
^״IrSkl^nc  that  when  Moses  disputes  this  belief.  Pharaoh  sends  ortps 


librarians  to  the  archives  to  see  vdiether  the  name  of  Moses’  gj, 

is  on  reoofd,  perhaps  as  a minor  deity.  The  man  returns  and  reports  that 

no  such  god  is  listed  in  all  the 

laicwledge.  Pharaoh  refuses  to  grant/^^:^Tרn1וrT^n1n1ד^  -f  Cod,- 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  I’.idrash  comments  and  privl  desjour  first  clue 
to  the  lesson:  Mow  can  a god  of  the  living,  or  a Living  ^od,  be  found  amid 
the  records  of  an  antiquated  system  of  laicwledge?  Here  is  the  point  of  the 


׳'VC 


_ie_sson־  the  plaj^es 

for  all  thafl.■  is  «0  L’..״ 


^ we  are,  alTOt  we  lave,  al^ 

^ r) ס f n 1י  up  t 1 ׳. ׳ l,  1 1׳  j. . 

that  we  ever  hope  to  be  is  d»e  to  the  power,  beneficence,  blessing  bestow- 
ed  upon  « by  ״cd  Ilis  concern  is  the  Living,  with  you  and  me,  with 

our  lovefones  and  fruni$ies,  with  even־  living  creature  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  this  Impwledge  and  belief  which  makes  our  lif e worthwhi^  foi 
it  lends  impetus  and  meaning  to  the  experience  of  every  new  aay  and  hour. 
There  is  progress  and  Joy,  there  is  challenge  and  success,  there  is  failum 
and  renewed  usefulness,  there  is  il^ess  and  health,  there  is  decay  and 
growth:  all  arranged  in  a oortainl^porti on  which,  if  seen  outside  our 
own  narrow  province  of  interest,  established  a unity  of  purrose  on  this 
earth  v;hich  v/ill  ־be  of  ־blessing  and  ־benefit  to  all  mankind. 


iv, 

Nov/  it  is  possible  for  us  to  return  to  a question  vie  asked  at  the  ve 
heginning,  li^od  of  Israel  is  ^ pov׳erful  as  ve  imagine  Him  to  he,  why 
did  he  not  relieve  the  suffering  of  Eis  people  at  once,  *'hy  go  through  the 

process  of  the  plagues  and  cont1>^te  to  the  ills  of  His  people  hy 

OjJkMXjdjt  w*  h ^ 

tiwtnT^  series  of  hopes  fgo  frocdew  aud^failureY  The  answer  provides  the 

second  great  lesson  of  the  places:  that,  ^ He  is  a God  of  the  Living,  He 

is  also  not  a dictator.  Indeed,  God  can  do  all  that  He  desires  tut  in  t]^ 

terms  all  of  our  freedom  would  he  taken  away.  Tke  human  heirg  must  learn 

to  take  care  of  himself own  life,  ticke  advantage  of  his  ovin^S^^S' 

ITT,  and  not  run  to  God  rnr  every  little  ill  which  afflicts  him  or  his 

neighbor.  God,  then,  teaches  us  hy  means  of  the  plagues  that  He  v/orks 

through  men  in  hiiman  terms;  only  as  man  grasps  this  fact,  will  he 

understand  and  appreciate  the  thought  that  his  is  the  responsibility  and 

obligation  to  render  service  to  his  fellow  man.  It  was  up  to  Pharaoh  to 

see  the  worth  of  the  Living  ,Jod,  it  was  up  to  the  Egyptian  luler  to  ack- 

nowledge  and  realize  that  he  is  not  so  powerful  that  hy  means  of  his  armies 

and  chariots  and  warriors  can  he  control  the  lives  of  others.  It  is  the 

^ame  v/ith  us:  when  in  despair  or  trepidation  at  the  thought  of  some  unfor- 

seen  circumstance  we  eagerly  fall  hack  upon  our  faith  in  the  pov^ers  of  Hi- 

vinity.  Ve  place  our  burdens  upon  God’s  shctilders,  tamely  we  resign  from 

the  fight  with  which  life  has  confronted  us.  In  terns  of  our  storj^  of  the 

Places,  this  is  entirely  the  wrong  point  of  view,  *^od  works  not  for  nan 


our  t!^s,  we  murt  throv/  off  töie 


hut  through  humanity;  vie  rausfe  rise 


shackles  of  indifference  and  resignation,  man  must  he  a..lert  to  the  challeng 
confront Ji,  him  ^ every  faswt  of  his  daily  experiences.  Only  as  he 
steps  forward  and  asserts  himself  will  the  pow׳er  of  God  come  to  him  and  he 
will  he  able  to  face  the  future  with  uid  erstand ing,  v/ith  courage,'  and  with 
great  conviction.  That  God  is  not  a dictator  hut  works  through  nan  is  the 
second  important  lesson  of  the  plagues. 


finally,  there  is  one  more  point.  The  lesson  is  not  so  much  to  he 


V• 


found  in  the  plagues  themselves  for  this  leads,  as  we  have  seen,  to  all 
manner  of  difficulty  and  complications.  Rather,  the  lesson  is  to  he  seen 
in  an  over-all  theme:  that  from  the  general,  the  ־nlagues  led  to  the  specif 
ic,  First  there  was  water  turned  to  hlood,  then  vermin,  then  the  animals 
were  affected,  this  led  finally  to  darlaiess  and  fright  Xua  ITll  and  lastly 
to  death  of  the  specific  individual.  There  is,  in  other  words,  an  order  t 
the  destructi  n visited  upon  the  ־ggyptians.  This  teaches  us  that  ^od  ren- 
ders  punishment  lightly  at  first,  or  in  general  terms;  and  then  only  does  H 
afflict  the  person.  This  is  a physical  as  well  as  spiritual  punishment 
which  need  not^he  visited  upon  men  in  such  extremes  i«»■  ■ordaay  1 0 i,ttj 


!only  as  one  heeds  the  voice  or  command  of  the  ־“•Irfjfiity,  can  peac 


that 


and  harmony  he  brought  to  the  life  of  the  individual.  The  voice  of  the  hi 
ing  '^od  reaches  into  the  darkest  recess|es  of  conscience, ^Ke  will  he 

heard. if  man  htr  not  willing  to  listen,  in  the  final  analy^;1,  he  can 

not  help  hut  he  affected/»»  the  consequences  of  his  middeed;!  encircle 

OJwc  V • 

dirci  ■-111... ז ח ח י ו ־ ,.■.'־1.11‘*' ־  r־*־r '0יך^ך ז ייזי ו  r 1־n־t1r1 ד-יח ר-,  Han  can  not  escape  the 
far  r caching  powers  of  His  godj  he  must  y>£^<  and  obey. 

These,  my  friends,  arejthe  lessons  of  the  plagues,  inter״־sting  in  terns 
of  their  message  ratherjjTn  their  execution.  This  is  the  beginning  of  our 


revelaticn  at  Mt , Sinai•  nri or  to 

I , ״ “ 


that,  in  vieX'/  of  v;hat 


history’  as  a people,  leading  to  thd 
this  sUTireme  experience^  w׳e  have  » 


has  gone  before,  ours  is  a God  of  the  Living  who  works  throu^  the  mind, 
spirit  and  body  of  every  man  in  a voice  \\rhich  no  human  being  can  resist. 
This  brings  us  to  the  threshold  of  our  future?  with  freedom  of  body  and 
spirit  we  enter  the  land  ״flowing  with  milk  and  honey".  The  plagues  have 
t ought  us  ־Wgjy  ■gi'tmlj  I'-^iTuti  and,  thus,  we  face  the  trials  ahead  with  con- 
fidence,  with  courage  and  with  faith  in  the  work  of  our  hands,  ■^en. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Frid,  Eve.,  January  12,  1958 
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INSTi^TTATION  0?  0?ז:)1יןז^?  AI'ID  POARB. 

lly  friends,  this  is  a democratic  ccuj^try.  ::y  t !ר i ׳ ק w l ! . l ^׳in־־  t ] lat ^ /-he” 

־f^jYi^LpTri^  principle  of  our  nation  is  found  in  the  theme  that  i±==tt־  the 

tru^ 

people  ®:overn,  that  it  is  task  to  select  and  elec#  the  men  and 

v;omen  who  vill  make  the  decisions,  conduct  the  affairs^  and  vork  for  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people.  The  !^resident,  the  Congress,  the  Governor 
and  the  locally  elected  officials  "govern  ־by  the  consent  of  the  governed" 
and  in  this  phrase  we  find  the  reason  for  our  progress  and  hope  for  the 
future. is  quite  a different  arrangement  than  that  of  which  we  have 
heen  reading  over  the  past  few  v/eeks,  as  this  theme  applies  to  some  of  our 
South-American  neighbors;  there,  at  any  time,  Presidents  are  deposed,  the 
peonle  rise  up  in  armed  rebellion,  men  are  shot,  rioting  is  in  the  stieets, 
and  the  entire  economy  of  the  nation  not  ׳^ly  suf:Pers,  but  teeters  on  the 


brink  of  catastrophe.  The  reason  is  in  ״a ״ 1 ׳ 

the  •^atin  countries  whichLre  constantly  in  the  nev.׳s,  men  are  elected; 

Ou  ^LsL>־Ü  I *H-ft-V־  ' ...  n ^ ד • 

grab  for  power,  yearn  for  personal  privilige,  rule  for  personal  gain. 


Presidents  are  no  more  than  dictators  and  the  members  of  his  se-called 
Cabinet  are  no  more  than  mem.bers  of  his  family  or  hangers -on.  Ve  see  then 
from  ex’'er1ence,  and  we  can  point  to  many  more  examples,  that  the  v/elfare 
of  a nation  denends  on  the  T111alf־fta*e  and  good  will  of  the  people;  that  unless 
you  and  I cast  our  ballot  for  a certain  person  whose  views  we  held  to  be 
just,  the  other  man  v.’ill  win  by  default.lt  is  true,  of  course,  that  "our  ^ 
oes  not  always  win  but,  at  the  same  time,  being  aware  of  the  prinefaes 
of  American  democracy,  we  are  willing  to  abide  by  ohe 1ז3גד ז  of  the  majority. 
It  is  in  this  Oishicn  that  we  govern  ourselves  and  the  cliildren  of  this 
land  are^tought  this  principle  in^our ®nublic  schools. 

\‘^at  ap3|ies  to  the  larger  canvass  of  the  nation,  also  finds  its 
lei  v/ithin  the  community  of  our  congregation.  The  people  have  gathered 
and  they  have  spoken;  certain  men,  whose  judgement  and  insight  they  trust, 
have  been  elected  to  positions  of  responsibility  for  a variety  of  reasons. 
These  men  are  not  outs^ers,  not  men  v/ith  a casual  interest  in  congrogatior 


Vto 


ii 


al  affairs  ■but  men  and  vonen  who  have  shoavn  their  willingness  to  give  of 
themselves  for  the  ]arger  good  of  our  religious  cause•  They  have  ־been  of 
the  people |V|the  mem'bership,  and  now  are  ^R*^e־pre3entative8y  — p-e  us  ; ' 

the  officers  and  members  of  our  Board  of  Tiiistees,  have  been  carefully 
selected  to  tule  over  us  in  the  year  and  years  to  follow,  it  is  with  thes 

thouglits  in  mind  that  I w01.11d  like  to  extend  to  them  our  most  sincere  and 

T 

humble  congratulations^  ex־oress4»e?  the  hope  of  o e and  all:  that  the  years 
to  come  will  provide  ׳b/im'j'i  with  opportunities  to  further  the  interests  of 
to  whom  are  indebted  for  the  honor  bestowed  upon 

On  this  Sabbath  eve  of  their  official  installation  I v/ould  like  to 
turn  with  you  to  another  similar  episode,  as  the  story  is  found  in  the 
Bible.  The  people  of  Israel  have  been  led  out  of  the  land  of  slaver3^  and 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage;  they  are  free  men  who  suddenly  begin  to  un- 
derstand  that  liberty  brings  v/ith  it  many  problems  and^points  of  viex■;, 
every  little  question  thej^  Moses  so  that  he  might  solve  their 

disputes  or  ansv/er  the  queries  but,  in  the  final  analysis.  Hoses  can  not 
give  his  attention  to  one  and  all•  It  is  at  this  point  that  judges  are 
selected,  from  the  people,  to  judge  over  the  groups  of  a thousand,  the 
hundred,  the  fifties;  in  other  words,  a true  legislative  and  governing 
organization  is  built  up  v/ith  Moses  being  not  the  judge  of  each  and  every 
man  but  the  ^hief  Justice,  the  court  of  final  appeal.  And  once  these  men 
have  been  selected,  the  law  is  given  them,  not  only  in  terns  of  the  Ten 


C׳omnandments  but  that  they  sh01.11d  serve  the  people  to  the  verj[  best  of 
th.eir  abilities.  This,  then,  is  the  key  also  for  our  occasicn  this 

evening,  that  these  who  have  been  sele  cted,  from  the  President  of  the  Con- 
gregation  to  the  newest  member  of  our  Board,  all  are  bi'und  by  one  simple, 
yet  oven<.׳helming  commandment:  Thou  shalt  serve  the  people.  This  thought 
embraces  every  aspect  of  your  v/ork,  it  cartures  the  imaginaticn  of  each  of 
us  and  it  satisfies  the  reople  for  the3־׳  isnow  for  a certainty,  that  if  this 
law  is  obeyed  by  those  who  will  govern,  the  future  of  our  Temple  family  is 


iii. 


It  is  not  too  difficult  to  see  hov/  you  will  oliey  this  "basic  law  of 
service•  In  the  first  instance,  this  is  a very  real  and  tangi"ble  comriand- 
ment  as  it  ap׳״'־lies  to  the  many  and  varied  items  which  core  to  you  for  con- 
sideration  over  the  course  of  the  year.  There  are  plans  to  "be  made,  issues 
to  "be  settled,  points  of  view  to  "be  reconciled,  ideas  to  "be  investigated, 
and  decisive  action  to  "be  initiated.  This  congregation  is  a growing  fam.ily 
which,  over  the  years,  has  never  stood  idle;  in  every  area  of  community 
life  the  neme  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  has  stood  in  the  forefront  of  work 
and  service  in  behalf  of  our  own  and  in  the  service  of  our  1 ellov.׳  ran.  We 
care  for  the  j^cuth  and  the  aged,  the  men  and  women  do  heroic  work  through 
their  respective  organizations,  the  Young  Married  Group  is  becoming  a vital 

part  of  our  organizational  structure.  The  Religious  School  and  its  Parent 

: 

^^Ociation  contribu^te  also  to  the  future  of  our  cause  and  rig ׳hj . 1 .. . 

rr holds  a place  on  the  ^ governing  Board  of  Trustees.  Here  is  one 
way  in  which  you,  the  rulers,  can  b e come  aware  of  the  problems  \׳/hich  f ace 
the  subsidiary  groups  and  by  3זour  work  insight  and  effort  you  can  help 
to  solve  those  problems  v/hich  stand  in  the  v/ay  of/)c ontinuous  and  harmoniou 
association  with  one  another,  !furthermore,  there  are  practical  questions 
of  great  import:  finances,  the  structure  which  we  call  our  home,  the 
matter  of  room  and  the  need  for  expansion,  the  beaut ifAcati on  of  various 
parts  of  the  Templ^  and  m&.ny  oilier  concrete  and  basic  aspects  of  our  lu.  rge 
and  intricate  scope  of  operations.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  the  opportu 
nity  to  be  part  of  the  people  w׳ho  have  placed  you  in  office;  by  attendance 
at  services,  by  participation  in  meetings,  by  furthering  your  laiowledge  of 
Jewish  subject  matter  and,  in  these  and  other^ays,  to  gain  an/ 

ת c (P  , U 

liq  the  mod  and  temper  of  the  people  whose  welfare  religious  your  basic 
issue  of  concern.  If  you  seinre,  first  and  foremost,  in  this  c apacity , we 
know  that  the  material  welfare  of  our  family  is  ih  good  and  safe  hands. 

But  a congregation,  by  virtue  of  its  keen  interest  in  mattdre  of  Re- 
ligion  and  matters  of  spiritual  value,  is  not  only  concenned  with  material 


iv• 


proנןleI1זs  and  causes.  If  this  v7ere  the  case,  ve  should  disoand  and 
as  a purely  social  cluh,  v/hich  ä congregation  is  not  and  vhich,  most  de- 
finitely,  is  not  the  purpose  and  aim  of  the  hehrev;  Taherna cle  י c! ! n! ־־ : ו!ti-n. 
O^r  primary  concern  here  is  Judaism,  as  it  applies  to  every  a rea  of  pereo^ 
and  community  life.  And,  it  is  in  connection  väth^tM^pomt  of  view  that 
ve  urge  you  to  vork  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  key  principles  of  our 
faith:  peace  and  Justice  for  one  and  all.  There  is  no  question  in  our  mind 
that  in  the  course  of  the  years  personal  differences  arise,  tempers  are 
frayed,  disputes  waoc  hot  as  each  man  holds  his  position  to  he  right  and  tru 
On  the  other  hand,  service  that  you 

know  and  understand  tha^^ihere  is  only  one  issue  of  primary  importance;»«. 
Lh^  final  uiJiilj' utri  1 thin  inr״-— ■*—  the  furt|y.ronce  of  our  religious  teachinr־ 
on-irrnoi +.V.  p.TOTrment s over  s matters,  individual  honors-» 


Personal  animosity,  argimients  over  matters,  inaiviaiiai 

must  all  he  laid  aside  in  the  interest  of  the  common  good  and  gommon  goal, 
ho  cause  is  more  Just,  no  issue  more  vital,  no  person  so  essential  that  it 
can  interfere  with  the  steady  progress  of  our  congregational  life;  this  is 
the  most  essential  aspect  of  the  service  to  which  you  have  been  elected  as 
our  representatives.  You  are  the  Judges,  to  Judge  the  issues  on  their 
merits;  you  are  the  leaders,  to  lead  us  for\־/ard;  you  are  the  rulers,  to 
rule  the  life  of  people  having  the  realization  of  our  ideal  and  goal 

ggiiü  rrpiiNP■  in  mind•  flur  faith  has  endured  with  hon:r  and  dignity  and  service 
over  t^sands  of  ye^rs  and  we  will  do  our  utmost  that  the  life  of  Juda:^ 
wil^h^reserved  יsw1יd  will  grov/  bwmwt  strong^rom  year  to  yearÜ.  There 
he  no  end  to  ^ religious  life,’*^ there  can  he  no  interruption  %»«־*,  in- 

deec^  s^^^S-^eace  ^id  harmony  must  rule  within  the  councils  of  those  who 
are  elected  and  vfho  “govern  with  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Allow  me,  then,  #0  speak  a few  words  to  those  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  who  have  been  recently  elected.  Fr.  Montrose,  may  we  say  that  y^ 
service  to  the  congregation  is  truly  anpreciated  by  us;  we  know  of  your 
inte^et  and  participatinn  in  the  life  of  our  / You  have  done 


V• 


so  much  in  so  many  vays  that  all  of  us  rejoice  in  your  recent  election•  Mr| 
Himmelv/eit > as  usual  v.׳e  see  you  in  your  accustomed  place  amid  the  vorshipQ 
of  our  congregation»  You  have  served  us  far  ahove  the  call  of  duty  v/ithout 
public  honor  or  recognition.  Ve  are  delighted  in  your  choice  to  be  one  of 
our  leaders  for  x^זe  knov;  of  your  devotion,  dedication  and  loyalty  to  the 
cause  which  we  cherish.  Mr.  Strauss,  your  dynamic  enthusiasm  is  contageousj 
and  we  have  a,ll  profited  by  the  work  of  your  hands,  you  have  brought  us  a 
spirit  of  achievement  and  confidence  in  our  own  abilities  for  which  we  shaj 
always  be  grateful.  ¥e  are  very  happy  that  your  efforts  and  labors  have 
been  rewarded  by  your  eüe  cticn  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  To  you  three  men, 
and  to  all  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Board,  we  offer  our  v-’ry  best 
and  most  sincere  good  v.'ishes  for  the  year  to  come.  We  know  each  of  you  andj 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  life  of  ojkz'  congregation  has  been  placed  into 
considerate,  capable  and  solicilj-is  hands.  The  people  have  chosen  those 
who  are  to  serve^and  the  people  are  at  pea,ce. 

"Thou  sha.lt  serve  the  people"•  this  is  the  theme  of  a democracy,  this 
is  the  way  of  our  congregation.  T'ay  the  Almighty  grant  unto  you  and  your 
loved  ones  his  most  gracious  blessings,  and  may  you  and  yours  live  this 
year  and  those  to  follow,  in  health,  in  the  joy  of  achievement,  and  in 
peace.  As  the  representative  of  this  congregation  at  this  solemn  moment, 

I announce  to  one  and  all  that  your  e]e  ction  for  service  is  now  valid  and 
binding,  binding  upon  you  and  upon ״ ! ?׳וי יr,  In  this  spirit  of  hope  and 

joy,  we  ask  you  and  the  congregation  to  rise,  as  we  ask  God^s  blessings 

upon  you. ..Amen/ 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  January  31,  1958,  Prid•  eve* 


»TIIE  PLIGHT  OP  MOSES"  ־ — "SIÄOS". 


Introduction 
A Moses 

1 Josenh  & Pharaoh  vho  ]aiew  him  a.re  dead;  people  in  slavery,  Moseg 

2 we  knov  he  is  to  play  import•  part  in  future  of  people  hut  at  this^׳. 

3 decree  of  Pharaoh  that  all  male  children  of  Hehrev/  he  killed,  hec, 
too  many  of  them 

B Saving  of  the  child 

1 in  order  to  escrae  the  law,  M.  set  adrift  & picl3ed  up  hy  d,  of  ph, 

2 start  of  story  anything  hut  promiging;  Moses  even  kills  xgyx  fellow 
human  being 

3 even  Egypt•  are  deserving  of  consideration 

4 M•  is  forced  to  flee  Egypt  for  his  ov׳n  safety  hut  only  in  this  frcime 
of  rdference,  does  Gd  call  on  him  as  His  messenger  & people’s  leader 

5 It  is  in  this  unique  situation  that  v;e  find  our  lesson 


Body 

A Good  & Bad  times 

1 when  M•  in  court  of  Ph.,  all  is  vrell  and  satisfying,  felt  no  guilt 
or  pangs  of  consc•;  only  in  flight,  in  danger,  heard  voice  of  Gd 

2 so  in  our  case,  people  escaping  some  partof  life  are  more  likely  to 
hear  inner  voice  than  they  are  in  moments  of  tranquility  and  peace. 

3 as  with  M.,  in  good  times  all  is  well;  then  never  quest  Gd’s  power 

4 it  is  the  feeling  of  "my  hand  & khs  my  power"  have  gotten  me  this 

5 hut  in  moments  of  trial  and  crisis:  personal  or  national,  all  flock 
to  Religious  institutions 

6 never  before  such  a huge  religious  revival  as  since  the  dawm  of  Atomi 
Age;  huge  in  numbers  hut,  as  we  shall  see,  not  nec.  in  terms  of  ded, 
and  devotion  and  sincerity 

7 personal  also:  when  sick,  jobless,  disabled,  inner  tuamioil  then  to 
Religi on 


8 this  is  a sad  commentary  on  life  in  our  time  for  in  these  instances 
Religion  is  really  a crutch,  that  negative  force  which  our  critics 
alx'ifays  label  us• 

9 on  the  other  hand,  Religion  should  he  that  filling,  beautiful  e*per. 
which  is  a part  of  our  lives  at  all  times  to  sustain  & » tren<; th  us• 

10  perhaps,  in  terms  such  as  these,  we  are  not  so  far  removed  from  the 
inner  experiences  of ־'^ • ־^oses  as  v/e  had  thought  to  be• 

Rejection  of  the  Voice  of  Gd 

1 when  Gd  speaks  to  Moses,  the  nan  does  not  want  to  hear. 

2 he  uses  all  sorts  of  excuses  to  esca.pe  the  burden  Gd  wants  to  place 

on  him;  here  used  the  excuse  of  "slow׳  and  heavy  speech" 

3 likev;ise  in  our  cases,  v;e  use  every  means  available  to  escaT^'e  or  ig- 
nore  or  jeject  the  voice  of  Gd  as  it  comes  to  us 

4 whatever  problem  v;e  may  be  bringing  to  the  Temple,  when  we  think  that 
we  see  some  light  or  some  answ׳er,  the  tendency  is  to  reject  8z  ignore 

5 frankly,  it  -is  an  understandable  reaction;  first,  man  does  not  reall 
believe  to  begin  with,  / 

6 why  should  he,  never  having  had  faith  before  never  being  interested 

7 belief,  faith,  hope,  com’union  with  Deity  can  not  come  out  of  vacuum. 

8 secondly,  demands  are  too  great  for  soluticn  to  problem. 

9 Man  has  to  assoc•  himself  in  thought,  v/ord  and  deed  with  Rel.  & Gd’s 
way  of  life;  has  to  study  and  learn• 

10  this  not  acceptable  bee•  he  w׳anst  quick  & easy  solution;  not  \«/illing 
to  make  dacrifice• 

11  this  same  mood  which  pr  vails  with  Moses. 


of  M.,  Gd’s  voice  v/ill  not  be  silenced  & M.  must  hear  P--  acce 
of  life. 

also,  this  is  end  result  of  existence:  hear  inner  voice  & 
realizd  that  not  by  escape  or  excuses  can  lare  make  our  way  but  by 


in  terms 
respons• 
with  us, 

escape 


B 


C Ultimate  Accent ance 


ל 3 


i 


3 the  most  amazing  ease  is,  as  with  Moses,  that  we  will  find  the  voice 
of  Gd  directing  us  to  the  most  likely  place,  yet  where  we  never  look 
ed  "before 

4 within  ourselves  for  that  is  the  person  and  the  manner  in  which  to 
solve  the  pro  lens  v/hich*  "beset  us• 

5 Moses  also  found  his  place,  his  potential,  his  goal  in  life  "by  heed- 
i :g  the  command  of  Gd;  so  with  us;  in  the  service  of  others  we  will 
find  happiness 

6 happiness  is  sats sfacti’on,  security  and  a sense  of  purpose  all  the 
days  of  our  life• 


Conclusi on 

This,  my  friends,  is  the  lesson  we  can d raw  from  Moses’  experiences. 
Plight,  reject!  cn  of  thd  voice  of  inner  conscience  or  fear  of  the  unknov׳n 
wäll  never  solve  the  r'ro"blems  v/hich  face  us.  On  the  contrary,  only  .a.  s we 
listen  can  we  make  progress,  can  v7e  turn  bo  our  tasks  and  can  v;e  ma.ke  of 
Religi'־n  and  faith  something  dynemic,  energetic  and  full  of  purpose.  Amen. 


He"brev/  Ta"bernacle,  Sat.  A.H.,  January  11,  1958 
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THE  I4EANINQ  OF  TRIUMPH.  (BO)  . 

Background 

History 

1 children  of  Is.  slaves  for  many  years;  Pharaoh  who  knew  not  Joseph 

2 a leader,  Moses,  had  risen  In  their  midst;  his  task  to  lead  them 
out  of  slavery  toward  freedom 

3 Pharaoh  unwilling  to  let  the  people  go;  vistltatlon  of  Ten  Plagues 

4 this  morning's  Torah  portl  n see  final  phase  of  this  era;  darkness 
death  as  last  plagues  signal  end  to  period  of  submission 

B Moses,  Pharaoh,  Q־od 

1 Moes  the  unwilling  leader  achieves  his  goal 

2 Pharaoh  sees  that  he  Is  unable  to  gain  his  point  that  people  remain 
slaves  and  he  must  bow  to  forces  he  cannot  understand  as  yet 

3 Ood  proves  once  again  that  He  Is  Interested  In  His  children  and 
stands  by  their  side  In  times  of  need*  It  Is  time  of  triumph 

Body 

A Triumph  of  Moses 

1 Moses  was  a small  man,  Insignifcant  in  view  of  his  task,  slow  of 
speech,  with  many  a hlnderance  rather  than  advantages 

2 had  nothing  except  a uaakk  disorganized  baad  of  slaves  whose  sole 
Interest  was  their  own  welfare,  certainly  at  this  time  of  dellveranc 

3 Pharaoh,  on  the  other  hand,  had  armies  of  men  and  warriors,  cities 
which  were  fortified,  treasures  not  only  of  material  goods  b13t  foods, 
rich  and  arable  land 

4 the  end  result  shows  a triumph  of  the  individual  over  all  the  force 
of  hate  and  bigotry,  not  only  In  those  times  but  In  every  age,  all 
over  the  world 

5 It  proves  once  again:  that  It  is  better  to  t^ve  nothing  and  O-od  on 

ones  side  than  to  have  everything  without  ״od 

6 there  was  a book  written,  ״One  with  Grod  is  a Majority״ 

7 In  times  of  personal  frustration,  illness,  hurt  and  even  failure  one 
can  still  maintain  a sense  of  equilibrium  and  perspective  If  one  nl 
realizes  that  the  faith,  which  is  deep  and  abiding,  will  sustain  In 
even  the  moment  of  most  dire  need, 

8 can  abuse  the  body  at  all  times  but,  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
spirit  of  man  can  not  be  touched  and  in  this  he  is  triumphant, 

B Triumph  of  communion  with  Q־od. 

1 there  is  also  a triumph  here  for  the  one  who  stands  alone  in  the 

si  ■pllcity  of  his  being,  rather  than  with  all  the  men  of  the  world. 

2 some  of  us  things  that  we  must  constantly  be  with  people  in  order  to 
achieve  our  point  of  view,  in  order  to  be  secure  and  happy  but  this 
is  not  always  the  case. 

3 Moses  stood  alone  before  Pharaoh  as  well  as  at  burning  bush 

4 Ph. , on  other  hand,  was  surrounded  by  splendor;  had  many  gods  of 
wood  and  stone  and  gold  and  silver  but  did  not  recogn.  Living  God 

5 teaches  the  lesson  that  there  is  loneliness  assoc,  with  leadership 

6 every  man  who  desires  to  make  a contribution  to  welfare  of  his  comm, 
and  wish  to  stand  in  the  forefront  of  service  to  mankind,  must  be 
prepared  to  stand  alone 

7 whenever  man  wishes  to  accompllsg  something,  be  it  of  a personai  or 
comtQunal  nature,  he  must  take  the  first  step  forward,  even  if  alone 

8 see  again  in  case  of  Moses,  as  with  ourselves,  that  it  is  very  hard 
to  be  alone  in  4 cause  but,  also,  that  it  is  right  and  rewarding 

when  you  have  that  feeling  of  inner  strength  which  co  e 8 with  Gods 
presence, 

0  Darkness 

1 this  plague  plays  a most  Importeint  role  in  our  story  for  darkness 
comes  to  each  of  us, 

2 it  is  the  prelude  to  day,  the  unrelenting  theme  of  mankind,  learn 
from  this  that  no  matter  how  difficult  things  may  be,  there  is  alw, 
hope,  optimism,  plans  and  dreams  for  the  future. 


3 and,  this  Is  the  salvation  of  mankind,  a reasona  dna  a purpose  for 
our  continued  ejclstenoe, 

4 there  will  be  light  and  gladness  for  you,  for  me,  for  all  men  every- 
where  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  If  we  feut  dare  to  hope  and  dream 

Conclusion  , , , , . 1 ר ר. 

My  friends,  the  future  never  looks  as  dark  as  when  we  lose  all  hope. 

Moses,  too,  was  dlssapolnted  ״!any  times  and  never  felt  that  he  could  do 
Justice  to  his  mlBsslon  and,  yet,  he  triumphed  over  the  greatest  forces  of 
evil  and  oppression.  He  stood  alone,  he  was  never  afi’ald  and,  above  al  1, 
he  knew  that  after  the  darkness  would  come  the  light.  This  18  not  only  a 
lesson  for  this  Sabbath,  but  our  prayer  now  and  In  days  to  come.«  Amen. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Sat.  A.M.,  January  25,  1958 
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THE  THEOIOGY  OE  JUDAISM;  PART  I;  "FAN". 

My  friends,  since  Adam  and  Eve  were  not  born  of  woman  did  these  two 
first  citizens  of  our  world  have  navels?  How  big  is  God,  where  does  He 
live,  and  how  hi^  is  heaven?  How  mapy  angels  can  stand  on  the  head  of  a 
pin  at  one  time?:  these  S3»  some  of  the  most  no'.ed  theological  discussions 
tnnk  among  thtf  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages.  To  us  these  might 

seem  rather  unnecessary  points  of  dispute  but  to  the  early  churchmen  these 
questions,  and  their  answers,  were  the  very  core  of  religious  life#  i say 
"religious  life"  because  there  was  no  other  tyne  of  existence;  the  Catholic 
Religion  permeated  the  centupes  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  not  until  the 
time  of  the  Protestant  Refoimation  and  the  Age  of  Reason  that  men  threw 
off  the  shackles  of  Catholic  dog^  and,  slowly  and  very  painfully,  be fan 
to  think  for  themselves  and,  thereafter, Evolve  a wholly  new  philosophy  of 
existence.  Theology,  which  v;as  once  considered  to  be  the  Queen  of  the 
Sciences  was  rapidly  displaced  by  other  interests;  and,  while  at  one  time 
there  vrere  only  theologians,  nov/  these  called  themselves  philosophers,  & 
historians.  Theology  is  that  science  which  teaches  of  God;  it  deals  ex- 
clusively  v;ith  Religi  on .£«1S jft  is  an  extremej^  vital  discipline  for  it 
explains,  defines  and  catagorizes  the  beliefs,  attitudes  and  dogmas  of  a 
particular  faith.  Now,  while  I may  say  to  you  that  i'heology,  of  any  faith, 
is  very  important,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  you  will  not  agree  with  me, 
Heople,  in  omr  day  and  age,  are  concerned  with  matters  ether  than  a öefi 
nition  of  God  and  man's  relationship  to  Him;  we  have  to  occupy  ourselves 
with  the  much  more  pressing  problems  of  making  a living,  seeing  that  our 
children  gain  admittance  into  a University,  and  trading  in  our  old  car  f<'r 
one  of  those  flashy,  brand  new,  super-powered  models  one  hears  so  much  a- 
bout,  I am  not  being  sarcastic  in  these  remarks,  my  friends,  but  am  simpl 
trying  to  pinpoint  for  you  the  way  in  which  theological  thought  was  chan- 
nelled  with  the  onset  of  the  age  of  Capilalism,  Hueiness,  progress,  ex- 
Tiansicn  and  investment;  there  were  the  key  words  of  an  awakening  world; 
cared  about  angels,  a chosen  people,  the  *orah^or  God, 
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In  my  opinion,  this  vas  the  general  attitude  of  people  up  to  the  last 
few  decades  and  it  was  not  until  ־äaö  recent  world  events  that  people  hiWN: 
returned  to  what  I like  to  call  "fundamentals''.  This  trend  was  very  much 
in  evidence  at  the  Union  of  ■‘^erican  Hebrew  Congregations  Convention  in 
Toronto  last  April  for  when  a seminar  on  theology  was  announced  as  part  of 
the  program,  the  prophets  of  doom  were  heard  loudly  and  clear.  The  end 
result  is  known  to  all  of  you^  f or  I have  had  occasion  to  mention  this  ex- 
perience  to  you  some  months  ago;  over  two  hundred  men  and  w'omen  from  all 
over  the  country  converged  in  one  steady  stream,  on  that  little  room  and, 
most  important,  the  discussion  and  questions  did  not  come  from,  the  rabbis 
but  from,  the  delegates  who  vere  m.otivated  by  one  simply  overnow^ering  drive: 
the  need  to  know  more  about  the  basic  beliefs  of  their  faith.  I felt  at 
that  time,  and  still  do,  that  the  need  is  evident  among  our  people  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  I have  chosen  to  deal  v,׳ith  the  Theology  of  Judaism 
over  a five  month  prriod,  the  second  Friday  of  every  month. 

Cf  course,  the  questions  immediately  presents  itself:  v.׳here  shall  we 
make  our  sjtart?  Theology,  by  definition,  teaches  about  God  but,  in  order 
to  understand  more  fully,  let  us  make  the  beginning  in  terms  of  "man"  for 
the  •«ssj?  in  search  of  answers  starts  with  the  familiar  and  works  his  v,׳ay  to 
the  unknovm.  Ve  can  look  at  our  surroundings,  w’e  can  recognize  our  place 
in  the  Universe,  we  can  sense  and  feel  our  relationship  to  others  but  we 
can  only  guess  at  the  Nature  of  God  and  life  after  Death.  The  rabbis, 

-^>9“ 

rirtcfi.,  ■*•i^aw^convinced  an  oire  that  v/ithin  m.an  there  is  a "soul"  or 
"spprit  and  were  bothered  by  fi  1 1 piHiii.il  problem.  They  took  a ba  1^0 

and  stuck  a pin  into  it  and  found  that the  air  escaped  it^ ״זייי ג  the  bJJi^oon 
became  flat.  At  the  same  time,  they  noted  that  man  also  has  many  openings 
^ and  yet,  wonder  of  v/onders,  the  "sf'irit"  did  not  leave  him.  The  answer,  of 
course,  was  obvious:  m.an’s  spirit  is  sacred  or  holy  and,  therefore,  is  not 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  general  elements  in  our  v/orld.  From  this,  and 
naturally  other,  observations  they  came  to  their  first  general  conclusion: 


ill. 

ITan  ie  a sacred  ־being  and  hie  body  is  as  divine  as  is  the  spirit.  This 
statement,  of  course,  brings  v/ith  it  many  consequences:  first,  if  man  is 
holy  and  sacred,  why  is/^not  perfect?  The  rabbis  of  our  people  were  not 
fools  nor  were  they  men  ^//hc  closed  their  eyes  to  the  happenings  of  their 

heartache  and  trial  much  as  we  do  in  our  time; 
^^they  declared  that  man  was  born  good  and  wholesome  and  free  of  sin, 

'•^'he  whole  matter,  then,  can  really  be  resolved  by  a story.  A king  had  a 
magnificent  orchard  by  which  he  set  guards.  But  the  guards  stole  the  fruil 
and  in  order  to  circumvent  this  the  king  placed  ar^l>S«i4s  a lame  man  and  a 
blind  one.  He  thought  that  with  these  handicaps  no  fruit  could  be  stolen, 
^HCT^er  he  soon  discovered  that  the  blind  man  took  the  lameXf  one  on  his 

and  together  they  stole  and  ate  the  kings' fruit.  In  the  same  «ann^er 
the  rabbis  decided  ^^that  there  ^^זere  tv/0  urges  v'ithin  a h1.1man  being:  *the  go* 
inclination  and  the  evil  inclination,  ‘•^hese  two  forced  constantly  fight 
with  one  another  inside  of  man  and  there  is  evil  in  our  world  because  all 
too  often  the  lame  and  the  blind^v combine  their  talents  to  steal  from  the 

good,  ?/hen  this  occurs  the  eacrecUness  ^f -t»n"^is^lemished  and  we  say  thaj 
a man  has  sinned. 

^t  is  at  this  point  that  the  rabbis  formulated  their  second  statement 
of  faith:  that  it  is  up  to  man  to  choose  w׳hich  way  he  will  travel,  Th^ 
sages  made  a very כ זr^f^nd  ^aten^nt^;hen  they  said:  Everything  is  in  the 
hands  of  Heaven,  except  the  fear  of  H^ven‘‘  This  is  not  a glib  statement 
on  their  part  but  touches  the  very  core  of  a m^nfs  being,  that  part  we  cal, 
a conscience.  Kan  is  limited  in  time  and  space;  man  is  often  at  the  re  rcy 
of  c ertain  forced  which  pressure  hin  in  his  daily  life,  man  is  confined  by 
circumstances,  he^dity  and  environment  t e■  g- ׳ci■  vtai-  ray  •nf  life  but,  on 
the  v/hole,  he^ai  an  element  of  freedom, ־^ ־"e  can  surrender  to  the  ״evil  in 
clinaticn"  or  he  can  chajppion  the  cause  of  the  ״good  inclination״  art!  the 
only  factor  vAiich  will  a etirmine  hie  choice  is  the  "fear  of  Heaven"  of 
which  the  rabbis  spoke.  This  problem  of  conscience  or  "free  will"  is  of 


גJ^ו 


1 

A 


One  last  thought  in  terms  of  the  concept  of  ^’^an•  There  is  hut  One  G-od; 


this  One  God  created  hut  one  Fan;  there  is  hut  one  Humanity•  In  terms  of 

this  logic,  all  men  are  alike,  all  men  are  brothers,  all  men  yearn  and  strive 
for  the  same 

and  dream  nf  nnr  c־r1־rrt  ideals•  ¥e  need,  then,  torecognize  this  basic  prem- 
ise  of  Judaism  and  counle  vith  it  a strong,  enduring  and  all-persuasive  faitl 
in  one  another*  ||s  ve  believe  in  Man^  and  in  his  basic  sanctity,  v!e  «An 
have  faith  in  ourselves•  Ve  look  at  ■ ett-yDOLlviic  and  our  human  brothers 


ve  realize  how  small  ve  are,  hov  insignificant  in  terms  of  the  whole 
broad  expanse  of  life  on  this  planet;  ve  are  but  a speck  of  dust  on  the 


iv. 


the  greatest  importance  to  the  theology  of  Judaism.  But  the  Jewish  view 
of  man’s  ability  and  potential  for  goodness  rests  on  a more  basic  premise. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  Christian  faiths!  we  belive  that  man  is  born 
pure,  good  and  wholesome  and  that  this  cleanliness  of  birth  follows  him 
all  the  days  of  his  life.  The  Christian  theology,  on  the  other  hand,  vna%r 
tains  that  man  is  born  evil^  that  at  birth  he  is  tainted  by  Original 
^in^ a concept  which  refers  to  Adam’s  deceit  in  the  Garden  of  e4ck.  The 
point  of  contention  is  to  be  seen  in  ihe  fact  that  leading  Christian  theo־ 
logians,  even  of  our  time,  maintain  that  of  the  world’s  evil  can  b e 

traced  back  to  the  st*±n  of  Cpiginal  Sim  which,  even  with  baptism,  man  has 

’ ^ - • י • 


not  been  able  t! 


Judaism’s  concept  of  man,  then,  begins/jwith  •ä  radically  different 


•fU*״ 


and  although  i^je  may  sin  as  much  as  any  othery^wf*  aura  of  goodness  in  his 
life  can  not  be  denied.  It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  man  is  not  ן®  rfect 


and  this  brings  us  to  one  of  his  primary  tasks:  to  strive  for  alwayc  great- 
er  purity,  for  more  sanctity,  always  hope  and  pray  for  betterment  for 

h-mself  as  a child  0|5  God  and  as  one  created  in  the  Divine  Image,  ־*■t  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  rabbis  debated  the  wisdom  of  man’s  birth;  would  it 
not  have  been  better  had  man  not  been  cheated?  The  answer  is  an  astounding 
'•Yes";  it  would  have  been  for  the  best  if  man  would  not  have  seen  the  light 
of  day  out  since  «®jnv/^as  born,  is  alive,  and  is  part  of  our  great  Universe 
let  him  go  forth  and  Jio  something  to  make  this  a better  world  in  which  to 
live  andAmake  of  himself  a finer  human  being.  The  choice,  in  the  final  ana- 
lysis,  is  man’s;  the  fear  of  heaven  guides  him;  he  is  capable  of  greatness 
for  there  is  a spirit  of  holiness  within  him. 


l 


V. 


Shore  of  the  ocean  of  life.  And  yet,  as  the  Psalmist  phrased  it,  "we  are 

־but  little  lover  than  the  angels".  This  place  of  honor,  an  honor  vhich  is 

granted  unto  all  living  creatiires  raises  us  to  a high  and  nohle  level:  at 

one  vith  God  in  ohe  process  of  creaticn.  This  is  the  third  vital  concept 

of  the  rahhia:  that  man,  vdioever  and  whatever  and  whs  rever  he  ir<ris  a co- 
/•^  *• י ל fr  -V  * 

worker  with  the  Almighty.  He  is  not  useless,  man  is  not  helpless,  life  is 
not  hopeless;  indeed.  Life  is  ^od*s  supreme  gift  to  man  to  make  of  it  what 
he  will. 


This,  my  friends,  is  what  we  ־believe  in  terras  of  Man.  In  a few  short 
minutes  we  have  discussed  a topic  v/hich  could  fill  thousands  of  voנumes  an■ 
which  we  could^^diof^Si^  endlessly.  This,  then,  is  not  a complete  nor  a •t  ot 

of  this^^^?^  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  a final  poinr  of 

view.  In  Judaism,  particularly  in  the  more  li־berol  phase  of  our  faith,  we 
know  all  too  well  that  man’s  mind  is  cons־:antly  in  search,  that  there  are 
vistas  and  horizons  not  yet  dreamed  of  ־by  men.  But  this,  again,  is  the 
־beauty  of  Jewish  theology:  there  are  few  dogmas  within  our  religious  scope 
and  the  way  to  further  insights  is  always  open  to  each  of  us.  At  the  same 
time,  this  is  a particle  of  v7hat  we  helieve  and  Icnov/  today^  and  x*.’e  are  the 
130't'ter  for  it.  ^he  concept  of  Man  in  Judaism  is  a nohle  and  a stimulating 
one;  in  terms  of  our  definition  we  are  sacred  heings,  we  are  not  .yet  per- 

feet  hut  we  strive  for  hetterment,  the  choice  for  life  rests  in  our  hands. 

Ve  are  partners  with  God  in  a great  task:  to  bring  to  all  the  children  of 
men  the  knowledge  of  our  way  of  life  for  within  its  frame  we  can  insure 
for  one  and  all  dignity,  nobility  and  staturejjas  free  thinking  men  and 
women  of  the  modern  age.  "^Aliat  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  and  the 
son  of  man  that  thou  thinkest  of  him?(Tet7^’hou  hast  placed  him  little  low 
er  than  the  angels  and  a^t  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor."  Amen. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Prid.  eve.,  January  10,  1058. 


THE  &REAT  SABBATH. 


Introduction 

A ago,  within  oonflriea  of  orthodox  communities  which  e^st 

־ ed  particularly  during  time  of  Middle  Ages,  the  rabbis  spoke  to  tc£plr 

2 tMVoccured  during  the  spring  and  fall  seasons;  at  beginning  of  ::!on oh 
^f  Nlean^  and  during  month  of  Elul׳.  Nlean  Is  the  onth  in  which  we 
are  nXaAd  into  .*lich  falls  the  festival  of  Passover;  Elul  Is  the  mon 
which  precedes  the  High  H^lydays  & usually  occurs  In  or  Sept. 

ר these  two  occasions  were  used  by  the  rabbis  to  expound  In  detail  re- 
o'arding  the  many  laws,  commandments,  idlnhagiiii  or  customs,  which  are 
fiaanrifltfed  With  the  two  festlval  occasions, 
k in  other  words,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  on  this  Q-reat  Sabbath,  wMo 
י Is  tS  name  usually  ascribed  to  the  Sabbath  before  Pesach,  the  wnole 

oon-^LatlL  Äred,  as  did  those  who  lived  on  outskirts  of  town  to 
hear  the  old  lawe  expounded  once  again  and  the  lesson  brought  to  the 
attenti־  n of  the  people. 

f^^rLme  of  the  Sabbath  Is  derived  /rom  th.  Haftorah  por 

ion  which  we  read  this  AM,  from  prophet  ‘ialachi.  He  tells  ^3 
Befire  LLiah  will  come,  Elijah  shall  make  nimself  known  among  tne 
neo-nles  and  this  Will  be  the  ”great  day”  of  the  Lord. 

2 the^ threat  day”  has  become  the  ״great  Sabbath”  which  will  usher  in  a 

Li  and  glorious  era  not  only  for  the  Jewish  people  but  for  ar,  men 

3 have  then,  a two-fold  aepedt  of  this  season  and  day:  a)  preparing 
^ for  the  festival  and  b)  anticipating  the  com’-ng  of  the  Messiah. 


f toif  if  not  only  part  of  our  history  but  part 

3 fccorLnftf tS׳sf:r^sjff״f^  fs  gone  out  of  Egypt; 

it  !rvou  and  I who  are  now  free  men  by  virtue  of  aods  grt  goodness 
ר We  werrgiven  freedom  and  with  it  individuality,  that  we  are  a holy 
^ and  select  people  who  were  granted  on  Mt.  Sinai  the  basic  laws  of  our 

U in'^evprv  sensd  of  the  word,  then,  and  with  all  its  implications,  when 
we  left  Egypt  we  became  "free"  not  only  in  body  but,  also  and  most  im 

5 |ff"^;tfnSfL“eaS״f f the  festival  on  this  Sabbath  Prlor  to  P 
^ we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  whether  these  ideals  are  remembered  by  us 

onfl  wVipther  they  have  any  sort  of  irifiluence  on  our  lives  today, 

6 pf wf uf  f f fre^om  of  thought  and  ld<.allsm  or  do  we  follow  the  cro 

Do  we  alldw  freedom  to  all  other  groups  °^,%״«  ^ 

did  all  the  former  persecutors,  from  Egypt  s ׳pharaoh  to  Hitler. 

ד are  we  cousci  us  of  the  fhet  that  we  have  a position  and  an  obligation 
^ to  fulfi  1 to  llv״  according  10  the  ways  ascribed  to  us  by  &od,  that 
le  Ä'^nor!  hLesty  and  morality  to  His  way  of  i־:  f e as  shown  us  in 

B we^'tiSt^well^ask,  has  the  experience  of  our  past,  and  our  people's 
history  tought  us  a lesson  well  enough  so  that  we  can  b ecome  better 
people  and  live  better  lives? 

!®*'thlflB^f practice  which  our  people  have  followed  over  the  centuries, 
on  the  day  prior  to  the  festival.  Every  bit  of  Ohometz  Is  searched 

2 the  rabblf  if  erpret  tjils  practice  by  citing  the  leaven  or  ־hornet»  In 
our  hearts;  to  seeX  whether  we  have  removed  the  growths  of  hurt,  hate, 

bitterness  and  anger  against  another,  ■ko  ,רי  r on  nn<3 

3 it  is  only  obvious  and  logical  that  as  our  homes  should  be  clean  and 


Body 


pute,  so  should  our  lives  be  affected^  8:0  that  we  bear  no  giPud^e  or 
ill-will  against  anjjone. 

k — the  rabbis  Justly  p int  out  that  as  the  leaven  rises,  so  will  our 
hui?t  grow  and  eat  us  up  and  take  up  the  room  within,  uÄtil  we  become 
saipturated  with  the  bitterness  which  is  a part  of  rashness  and  hard- 

5 in  this,  sense,  theh,r^ould  seek  out  and  search  for  those  bits  of 
leaven  which  remain^  not  only  in  our  homes^but  in  our  hearts  as  well. 

G Great  Day 

1 onjjs  we  have  accomplished  all  of  this,  then  we  can  come  to  the  last 
and  final  aspect  of  this  "Great  Sabbath",  as  shown  in  our  Haftorah. 

2 Elijah  will  herald  the  coming  of  the  "great  day",  as  we  ea^en  invite 
him  into  our  homes  when  we  open  the  door  for  him  at  our  Seddrl^m 

3 the  cup  is  there  for  him  to  drink  of  it  and  psychological^  we  are 
ready  to  greet  the  honored  guest, 

4 once  he  has  come,  then  the  Messianic  Age  will  not  be  far/  behind  and 
all  mankind  shall  be  at  peace 


Conclusion 


"My  friends,  these  are  the  t cachings  of  this  greiut  day,  the  Sabbath 
prior  to  the  Pesach  festival.  May  the  lesson  sink  into  our  hearts  so  that 
we  search  within  and  resolve  never  to  forget  the  meaning,  importance  and 
significance  of  the  day.  Then  we  shall  be  ready  to  greet  the  new  day  and 
the  great  era  which  shall  spell  for  us  and  all  mankind  the  creation  of  a 

13'!« 4 ג ׳ (• ' 

Kingdom  of  God  among  the  families  of  mankind,  "On  that  day  the  Lord  shall 
be  One,  and  His  Marne  shall  be  One." 

Amen. 


i /6st- 


tl 


" A LOOK  INTO  THE  FUTURE. 


My  friends,  on  this  first  opportunity  of  our  coming  together  In  the 
new  year  1958,  let  me  take  but  a minute  of  extending  to  you  end  yours  my 
very  best  wishes  for  the  days  ahead.  May  this  gf»»  calendar  year,  and  those 
to  follow,  bring  to  your  families  not  only  happiness  but,  above  all,  se- 
curlty,  health  and  peace.  These  three  Items  for  which  we  hope  and  pray 
are  truly  the  essentials  of  dally  living;  if  we  have  these  three^  tc^^her 
With  our  d^lly  bread,  almost  automatically  we  become  happy  and  content. 
Happiness  is  not  so  much  to  be  found  in  the  realms  of  position,  power  and 
uossesslon  but  in  terms  of  that  state  of  mind  which  brings  us  serenity  of 
spirit,  tranquility  and  satisfaction  with  the  lot  which  Is 

ours.  Needless  to  say,  If  we  pursue  this  point  of  view  further  we  shall 
very  quickly  discover  that  many  people  in  this  world  of  ours  will  be  very 
unhappy  In  the  days  to  come.  Sad  to  quiet,  p4ace  and  sj^lsfactlon 

are  rj^arely  the  goals  of  present  day  men  and  women;  while  power,  position 
and  possession  are  the  objects  of  our  strivings  and  desHires.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  individuals  but  of  nations  as  well;  it  appears  that  with 
all  the  propaganda  in  terras  of  the  destructive  potentlal/l  of  present-day 
weapons  we  have  not  yet  heeded  the  fundamental  truth  of  ־aanklnd;  that 
only  as  man  lives  byjjldedf,  principles  and  values  which  exalt  and  ennoble 


him  and  his  fellow  man,  can  he  survive.  In  short,  1958  does  not  look 
any  more  promising  as  a year  of  peace  than  did  the  year,  and  years,  wnich 
are  now  a part  of  history.  In  truth,  we  have  been  spared  a shooting  war 
but  to  call  this  «progress״  at  the  expense  of  little  or  contained  wars, 
insult,  inגury,  destruction  and  desease,  is  not  only  silly  but  is  a con- 
trad^ti  n in  terms.  One  ocu-^  only  n^׳  thepresent  state  of  mind  among 
the  their  officials  when  a leading  RueslanSi 

boastjthat  with  his  big  bombs  he  can  annihilate  any  American  city  in  a 
matter  of  minutes,  the  sole  response  is  «anything  you  can  do,  we  can  do 
better« . Like  llttle^'^W^ playing  a rather  f oajllsh  game.  fgates- 

men  claim  that  they^can  destroy  fnael«^  cities  from  our  ^rep.a.-  tases 


and  on  the  strength  of  this  ridiculous  assurance,  the  little  boys  boast 

’ ^ m.  ^ lit  M 


firecrackers  which  might 


Y 

withrtlse 


and  taunt  and  edge  closer  to  each  other 


be  set  off  and,  if  so,  will  kill  millions  of  innocent  men,  women  and  child- 


Vt/The  year  that  has  passed,  has  shown  us  that  we  are  not  as  fop»  in  the 
filjsd  of  Science  as  we  had  imagined  ourselves  to  be;  it  reminds  me  of  the 
childwwi^boast  that  ״my  brother  can  beat  your  brother  an^y  day  of  the 
week״ . And  while  we  have  received  a tremendeous  set-back,  both  psycholo- 
«’ical  and  scientific  with  great  hurt  to  our  national  pride,  I think  that 
as  we  look  ahead  into  the  future  we  can  see  all  the  more  -«c,  that  the 
scientist  of  and  by  himself  can  not  save  us  from  destruction  and  can  not 
give  us  the  vitally  needed  security.  We  have  power,  position  and  p^sess- 
ion;  but  of  what  use  are  these  without  a peaceful  world  in  which  to  live? 
The  devices  and  weapons  which  men  create  may  national 

ego  but  they  are  not  enough  to  create  a functional^peace•!  Hi!  1 iib  iH  ר liiWf, 
Our  security,  in  direct  contrast  to  the  opinions  of  leading  statemen  of  our 
nati  n,  depends  not  on  weapons  bit  upon  other  more  idealistic  concepts. 

As  Norman  Cousins  recently  wote,’'0ur  security  depends  on  what  America^ 
means  to  the  majority  of  the  world«/  peoples,  whether  other  piinpl■^  have  a 


ren. 


have  a 


r־. 


real  sense  of  identification  with  us  or  whether  they  regard  us  as  prgfe)erous 
freaks  who  have  nothing  important  to  say  or  do  in  making  this  a saner  to- 
morrow.  It  depends  on  the  nature  of  our  ideas  for  peace;  on  how  much  we 
are  wjgJLllng  to  give  ofl  ourselves  in  making  these  ideas  come  to  life.״  It 
never  ceases  to  amaze  me  when  people  take  coinfort  in  the  fact  that  we  now 
have  so  many  horrible  weapons  that  no  nation  would  dare  to  u s e ^ th^^^. ^^^^Thi s 
view  is  Insane  for  it  ignores  history;  time  and  again,  over  the  ajge«,  men 
have  thought  that  the  weapons  of  their  ^e  were  too  destructive  jise  ^ 
it  has  never  ceased  to  deter  war  and^horrlble^"d!e?J3SS0^^. 0- ־nly=4a 
j»»«»0Ä=Ä»la*«^^the  machine  gun  was  considered  the  ultimate  in  warfare; 
you  can  kill  so  many  men  at  one  time  jt^p^t  man— to—man  v/arfare  would  be  Im— 
possible.  Has  this  argument  been  realized?  And,  on  the  heels  of  this  in- 


vention,  Alfred  Nobel  the  e:q)10sive  we  call  TNT.  The  Swede  was 

80  appalled  by  hie  product  that  with  his  earnings  he  established  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize;  an  award  whi^hasXeen  suspended  several  times  because  among 
nation^  it  war  there  was  no^one  man  who  merited  a prize  for  peace.  The 
whole  matter,  really,  is  so  logical/  and  obvious  that  one  can  scarcely 
understand  the  nature  of  the  other* 8 argument;  a man  in  need  of  lumber  doe 
not  run  Into  the  forest  with  a flaming  torch  and  a nation  In  search  of 
peace  does  not  develop  ever  more  sensitive  ballistic  missiles.  There  will 
come  a time  when  the  arguments  and  discussions  and  accusations  heard  aroun 
a conference  table  will  be  translated  into  ultimatums,  when  the  challenge 
will  be  accepted,  and  when  the  horrible  thought  of  another  war  will  become 
a reality.  Science  will  not  have  saved  us;  in  a large  measure  it  will  hav 
contributed  to  our  downfall.  Security  will  never  be  gained  by  the  stock- 
piling  of  bigger  and  better  bombs  and  missiles. 

Where,  then,  can  we  find  the  »pans  to  survival  as  we  look  into  the 
future  of  the  year  now  begun?  No  where  else  but  in  the  individual,  in 
terms  of  lonely,  yes,  even  frishtened  man.  Such  an  example, 

in  terms  of  my  own  thoughts,  18  the  figure  of  Albert  Schweitzer  who  has 
earned  his  place  on  the  stage  of  world  history.  This  unassuming  doctor 
has  done  more  to  dramatize  the  moral  reach  of  man  than  anyone  else  in  con- 
temporary  klat  Western  civilization.  Bo  one  fcn  our  time  has  tought  us  mor 
about  the  potentiality  of  a human  being.  No  one  in  our  times  has  provided 
more  Inspiration.  Mani-ind  needs  such  an  individual  in  order  to  exist;  we 
need  to  believe  and  know  that  there  is  a man  who  will  sacrifice  for  his 
fellow  man,  that  there  is  someone  who  will  walk  the  wide  earth  in  the  ser• 
vice  of  his  brother.  People  must  know  and  understand  that  true  love  for 
others  is  the  only  means  available  to  each  of  us  if  we  are  to  build  for 
a safer  and  more  secure  future,  people,  in  short,  must  understand  that 


־sH1d־־that,  only  as  we  call 


the  rower  for  betterment  lies  within 


this  power  to  the  fore,  and  activate  it,  can  we  be  of  service  to  others. 
It  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  lik^p  ourselves  in  the  image  of  the  saintly 


iv. 


doctor  whom  I have  mentioned  for  there  are  80  few  in  this  world  who  can 
attain  his  stature•  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  not  »Betritt  the  fact  that, 
in  large  measure,  the  men  of  our  generati on^are,  and  havd  been,  spiritual 
cripples.  A man,  even  if  he  is  brilliant  in  a given  field,  not  be 

a great  man;  a man  in  order  to  be  gr4at  and  a tower  of  strength  to  others, 
must  have  some  insight,  some  ideal,  some  sweep  of  life  oefore  his  eyes  or 
else  he  is  as  short-sighted  as  all  the  others.  In  another  way  of  speaking, 
!then,  *vn  ^■in-r.1-  moy  v,g,  termed  in  ^^ך|־p  ?״״p-  -*י  a problem  of  vitality.  Some 
are  more  awake  to  the  conditions  of  our  world  than  others  and  only  those 
who  lock  beyond  themselves  can  hav^  any  apojeciable  influence  on  others, 

A m.an,  for  i stance,  is  more  alive  than  a cow;  and  a cow  is י ״ ore  dynamic 
than  a tree.  A man’s  temperament  gives  him  the  power  to  become  more  alivd 
or  less  active;  he  can  drift,  give  way  to  all  manner  of  urges,  sink  ever 
lower.  On  the  ofh  er  hand,  he  can  discipline  him.self,  exercise  his  intelli- 
gence,  raise  hi^jeelf  to  a higher  way  of  life  by  the  strength  of  his  ov/n  pc- 


tential  and  .!»1  ]■4'^y  thus,  in  due  tire,  be  recognized  as  a leader  of  men, 
even  if  he  leads  within  a narrow  and  confined  area  of  life.  We  start  out 
with  ourselves  and  not  with  the  desire  to  change  the  v orld;  v;e  make  our 

j/©  *fti  ^ 

peace  wijfh  the  family  of  which  we  are  a part  and  net  regulate י/ ׳, ז.  ■v. ר h ן- ^ 

Ve  lift  our  voices ס ־  the  Almighty  in  the  highest  form  of 
prayer  and  devotion  as  we  ask  blessings  upon  others  rather  than  filling  the 
ear  of  GOd  with  the  stories  of  our  own,  often  pttty,  et*ffe ringe.  In  £h  ort, 
this  world  can  be  changed  and  the  path  of  history  can  be  made  to  swerve  in 
another  direction  but  only  as  rann  give^ evidence  of  his  desire  that  he  is 
wi'ling  and  able  to  v/alk  the  earth  v;ith  his  brother  in  the  hope  of  creating 
something  good  and  lasting  and  v;holesome.  This  is  the  task  not  only  of  the 
great  Albert  Schweitzers  but  of  everyman  add  the  ability  to  do  this  lies 
within  each  of  us.  When  this  feeling  of  kinship  with  one  another  i's  brought 
into  focus  and  is  made  a source  of  power  on  the  lives  of  others,  there  v;ill 
be  a great^^essure  of  peace  and  security  than  exists  at  this  m.cment. 


V. 


Ve  "began  this  evening,  my  friends,  is  discussing  the  tragic  arms-race 
and  with  it  the  potential  dofr^ueioj nn■  it  might  bring  to  every  heme  oB-thg 
tho  worth.  They  say  that  this  creates  a "balance  of  power"  but  I 
heard  someone  describe  it  as  a "balance  of  terror"  and,  I feel,  this  is 
the  more  realistic  description.  But  no  matter  how  we  view  the  matter  as 
we  enter  the  new  year  of  1958,  we  can  see  once  again,  as  in  all  the  ages 
pas6,  thall"  true  peace  and  security  can  never  be  achieved  through  weapons  0 
destruction  for  the  fundamental  prei^ise  here  is  false.  Man  can  only  live 
in  peace  if  he  is  peacefW.;  man  can  only  be  secure  if  he  cherishes  above 
all  else  the  security  of  his  fellow  man;  hrmanity  can  only  survive  if  each 
and  every  individual,  no  matter  how  lonely  or  frightene^d  he  may  be,  con- 
cerns  himself  with  the  problem  of  survival.  It  is  for  these  teasons  that 
I call  attention  to  the  fact  that  pov/er,  position  and  possession  are  not 
the  answer  to  the  problems  which  beset  us^^ indeed,  have  soon  it  .1 0 ־ו errr 

that  if  a people’s  philosophy  of  existence  is  based  on  material 


of  time  -*•»י  even  images  of  gold 


prosperitj^  they  are^  undone^! th  the 

and  silver  have  criambled  and  become  like  dust* 

On  the  contrary  then,  men  will  survive  if  they  look  ahead  and  if  they 

espouse  those  values,  principles  and  ideals  which  shall  be  to  them  and  thei 

loved  ones  sources  of  blessing  and  comfort#  To  love  one  another,  truly,“ 

to  seek  and  strive  for  peace  v-־ithout  false  pride,  to  create  for  better  un- 

derstanding  without  selfishness^:  this  is  the  formula  for  life  in  the  days 

to  come#  One  man  shall  teach  the  other,  the  second  shall  instruct  the 

third  and  soon*  the  influence  for  good  shall  crowd  out  the  evil  and  selfish. 

This  is  idealism,  you  sfcy?  Yes,  it  is;  on  the  other  hand,  what  else  is 

there  but  the  hope  that  man  shall  risHie  himself  to  a higher  and  morq^oble 

stature,  that  man  shall  find  his  goal  only  if  he  approaches  life  with  mean 

ing,  with  justification,  with  idealism  cv^^y  in  his  heart.  Perhaps  1958 

shall  be  that  year  of  progress  when  men  on 00  agnirr  shall  look  into  the 

future  anil  will  ^urn  to  drrr>m  a 'great  vision:  love  in  the  hearts  of/ 
and  peace  within  the  family  of  mankind#  Amen# 
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Ezi  onT  yno: ' a:  1 cat  go  ; c car  !.n^rET  g - - i xZ!  2_ 

I  Iמtrodוןc־':  i cn 
A Histor^^ 

1 my  ־-riv  to  attend  CCAR  each  yr 
since  ordination;  firet  Balto  B: 
nov  H.T.  alloc,  funds  B:.  giv  ne 
tim.e  to  m.a3ce  3^rly  pilrgi^are  to 
meet  fell ׳•ז ס  rohhis 

2 ths  yv  no  excption  B-.  s־־^ent  a ve: 

fruitful  fev  days  in  Chicago, 
where  over  500  men  gath , for  69 
annual  convent,  grateful 

to  offic  B•  mem.hers  of  Brd  of  ou; 
cong,  for  their  coop  B^  hind  int, 

B Briclmer  B'  Betta.n 

1 in  cert,  sense,  very  subdued 
gath;  diTe  in  •oart  that  we  had  n 
cently  rec,  news  of  death  of 
S.S.,”  one  of  most  beloved  Be  en- 
lightened  B:  understend  m.en  ever 
to  be  a rabbi  B■  pres,  of  CCAR 

2 loss  affected  mie  bee,  it  was  h! 
v'ho  welcomed  me  in  1954, 

3 anoth,  grt  loss  wa־s  death  of  I 
B 1;ho,  at  time  of  death,  was  tb 
pres,  of  Conf..was  a capable ־ ״ 
v/itt7’  m.an,  scholar  Br  teacher  of 
grt  B.  v;orid  renown 

4 v/as  Tny  teacher  while  1 at  T^JC 

5 thus,  m.emhers  mf’t  under  new  nr״ 
Sc  under  clouds  of  sorrow 

II  Pres.  Kessape 
A Rudin 

1 VP  became  Pres• 

<2 


^ ף 


indiv•  sjiyle  & personality.  ¥e  ex- 
pectd  the  unexpect d & v;ere  not  dis 
apointed.  It  v/as  his  Pres,  •^'■^esage 
which  opened  the  Conf, 
lies  sage 

a did  not  spk  of  ±x  mcnstr/ous  in 
ternatl  sit»;  not  of  Is  10th  anni; 
not  of  grt  rift  hetv;  ortho  5־׳  lih 
elerents  in  IT, ף, 
h did  spk  of  rel  & interrel  hctye 
Z parent  hodies  \׳:hich  ri’le  !!“b  Ju 
TTnicn,  ^lUC,  CCAP 

ןן  speak  openlj׳■  cited  "pendulun  of 
relationship  hT??t\\ 2 ׳ has  svning  fr 
precarious  a.mistice  to  hardlj^  co.. 
cealed  divic iveness " 
d ths  quite  a feat  v.’hen  pres,  of 
other  2 org.  v/ere  in  a,ndience 
e cited  exarpples  •״  incidents  vher 
3 have  v.'orked  at  odds  v׳th  one  one״ 
& closed ר1^' י  adnoniti  cn,  that 
f ״are  a fen  & menh  of  fam  do  not 
use  esvch  other  for  their  ou׳n  a,<TvD.■ 
Ve  are  Jev/s,  hound  to  each  other 
through  Torah,  L thr  T hoimd  &1י 
together  to  Gd . " 

g it  v7as  strong  lang  heard  on  CC 
in  rany  a yr;  hope  it  dees  gend 
Prograin 
Services 

1 ever:׳■  morn  8:  eve  session 

2 hec.  in  Chi,  in  toיייייי 
seiTions,  lectures 


B 


temples  for  öx 


s ome 

ß נ ג 


I 


2 Israel:  !;־ban  <״•-  Silver 

3 Philo  of  Pef  lud:  Panhergf^r,  new 
C "FlgI  <?c  sc;  where  B-rr'  tliey  lead  us?" 

*1  svmposium  wth  hr.  loseph  Ke.p-־.an, 
v\  of  Calif;  Chair’׳^an  0־r  PS 

CoTHT’-  for  Internatl  Geopl'^^s•  Yea-r 

2 inter<^et;  told  uo  last  Y,K,  was  n 
in 716ךז6י י,  hut  in  T>uss  Pnbassp;  h 
cause  tlien  Puss  launched  Sputnh 

3 nlao^ed  on  this  interrelationship 

what  to  do  w^h  discoveries  &.  prog 
wch  is  a nora.l  pj-ohlem  for  all  ne 
7 Conclusion 

A was  all  very  interest  & stmul 

1 learned  grt  deal 

2 gd  to  he  togeth  wth  older  ■:־  yoiin 

B Hope  . , 

1 that  speaker’s  dreans  coF.e  ^6יי:י 
that,  as  Hudin  seiid  so  heaיזt  1... ul, 

2 we  0.1ר  travel  one  road;  its  naine 

is  ^y<"v0Z■  of  peace"  S that 

must  he  its  none  forever."  Anen 


I 


Hehrev  Tahernaclc,  Hr id.  eve; 
Sept . 12,  1C58 


זייל^רי  PiOoH  TIA3II0P0: זיר ״^^  AHCII  OP 
[ " ת'•,  rod•  ' ■ 

.a.,  5719  now  ־begun  ■ 

"b  ■'.'r  lis-E  passed.  <?־  v.’itli  i״^  nanj^  J c׳3׳’s  ■ 

3 oTT  ov.'s  j puegiress  <?.  dc^^eats»  !?.eciltli  H 
C illness,  life  E:  death  I 

c vhat  the  nev  yr  v׳ill  ־bring  no  one  ■ 
can  estimate;  often  ־better  not  to ל; י'■ 
d ־but  \ve  can  say  this:  .־^־ud  י Jevry  ■ 
shall 6ל^ ־  vital  ל■  alive  v^en  \!e  meet  ■ 
again  for  ־begiי׳יning  of  5720  > ■ 

Arch  of  Titus  , ^ ד I 

a sav  this־;f,;;r  strQ^lלe1יef  not  alusl 
so  firm  v -^'evs  51י  ncn-lv.i 

־b-""highlig־bted  for  us  last  summer  v/hen| 
v/e  vere'in  home;  saw  1.6יי0־י  Arch  of  ?■ 
c ths  arch  figiires  in  air  ־history  for■ 
uhen  Is  ( ^r  Jiideans)  v;ere  defea  ted  ■ן׳ 
ho^^ans  o:  Temple  destj^’yed  in  70^C.P. 
the  captives  uere  ־broiyght  ־bach  in 
chains  to  l-ome 

d ths  Arch  especially  ere^^^c^J^^r 
the  conruering  Hero  Titusth  . our  cun 
had  to  pass  through  arch,  as  gesture 
of  defeat 

e on  inside  wall  of  Arc^^an  -till  see 
people,  Jews,  ־bearing^V^sels  .י׳  deco- 
rations  from  the  Temple,  <?  one  ־bears 
a 7 ־branched  I'enorah,  s3׳m־b  of  Jud  c 
IsTLel,  on  his  shoulder.  _ 
f there  is  a trad,  that  since  that  3'r 
no  Jev.׳  has  ever  passed  fhrourh  t^'e  A. 
& \;e  follow,  that  trad,  lo-hed 

16/  iogj  ^ 


g surely  the  Ronans  thought  that  Is.ü 
had  ־been  def  forever;  v.hen  I saw  Arc 
. — i could  not  help  hut  laugh  inwardly 
at  the  e!r'pt3’׳  hoast  of  oיוr  ancient  cc 
querors 

h how  life  events  are  often  reverse 
Ronans  def,  lews  vict;  Arch  r^’׳'׳’ains 
ar.i6  the  ruins,  Is  is  vital  as  a roc 
cl  la.nd;  Temple  in  ler  destroyed,  hui 
Syn  the  v/orld.  over  cןisי■יlay  proudly 
the  hen  oral!,  the  0ה־161רדייז[  of  our  fait] 

5719  I 

i,  this  feeling  then,  0ver\.׳helr1s 
־b  the  Arch  comm,  event  haי^pened  in  y2 
5851,  over  1888  yrs  ago;  c we 

are  a-brvit  to  onter 

c ore  healt^jr,  dyncnic,  believing,  t( 
gether  <£-  all  tyrants  who,  like  ^itus 
sought  to  destroy  us,  arc  no  more, 
d ours  not  only  a glorious  heritage 
of  victoiq/  hut,  clso,  cf  faith  for 
while  all  have  fallen,  v/e  ha-ve  conM 
e Arch  of  Titus  provides  our  Beeson: 

STdd  survives  & conquers 
Year  to  come 

a we  shall  live  & progr,  he  at  peace 
L flourish,  lock  ahead  d plan,  help 
the  oppressed  £:  raise  the  lall-en 
h true^'^v/e  know  not  what  tomorrow  wi: 
bring  h17t  v/e  raise  our  voices  to  Gd 
th  fervent  prayer  that  as  lud^will 
surel3'  sייrvive,  so  ^a3ז  we  he  inserhe 
in  the  Book  of  Life  for  Good,  o 

u JljIvl  kti.  >^yU  ^.1^1  C 


c 


a>  iH 


d ^in  Tny  nane,  name  of  I'ra.  I,  C !:f 
^^hr,  i'^r.  Engel,  our  Pres  & lire.  Eng, 
־ offic  & TTieTn'brs  of  Board  of  Trustees, 
extend  to  you  &:  yrs  our  moe־^  eincer 
S:  fervent  hope  & prayer  that  5719  w 
he  a yr  of  health,  peace,  eeci'rity 
love  for  one  and  all, 
e nay  \׳e  he  priv.  to  v;  or  ship  togeth 
in  unity,  naj^  our  dreavUis  ex  he  rea 
ized,  8:  nay  the  v/orld  in  v.׳hichv;e 
live,  & the  ncn  vho  rule  it.  Dring 
peace  & etahility  to  those  v/ho  are 
near  & to  those  who  are  far, 
Conclusicn  a-■/) O «.  ■■»< 1» -- • ־ 

סין׳^־צ ׳»ל^ / (׳צי ן/  /jM'?/ 

Praised  art  thou,  0 Lord,  our  Gd , Kin 
of  the  Universe,  who  ha.st  sustained  u 
.kept  us  alive,  & brought  us  to  this 
day  in  gladness  & in  Joy,  Amen, 


Rosh  Hash  on  0 Eve;  Hehrcv/  Eohernacle  ; 

Sept.  14,  1958;  Sunday  evening. 


ROSH  HASHQNO.  RADIO  SERMON ; WEVD;  SEPT.  14.  1958. 

My  friends,  before  me  I have  a small  ston•;  It  Is  square  In  shape  and 
fits  easily  Into  the  palm  of  my  hand.  Its  oolor  Is  white,  the  surfaces ef 
smooth  and  It  Is  almost  two  thousand  years  old.  My  wife  and  I found 
It  on  the  side  of  a hill  In  Israel,  where  we  travelled  this  past  summer. 
The  stone,  which  Is  one  of  many,  was  once  part  of  a mosaic  which  decorated 
the  floor  of  a house  Ion*  since  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  time  and  wind. 
Only  a small  part  of  the  mosaic  remains  Intact.'^nd  from  what  wg־־־ea1i  see  It 
grnat  have  bften  b<j!au־c1fui  designs  created  at  that  tlme^ghd 

OnT^ean  still  see  th€  outlines  of  trees,  animals,^  human  belngsZ.lt 
must  have  been  the  proud  possession  of  a home-owner  many  centuries  ago. 


The  pity  of  It  18  that  very  little  of  the  original  picture  remains 

It  must  have  been  a grand-j^gge  uf  ^rt-worh  -aasA  today  we  can  only 


guess  at  Its  full  size  and  scope.  It  18  quite  Impossible  to  reconstruct 
the  work  of  art  for,  as  you  surely  know,  a mosaic  Is  composed  of  many 
thousands  of  Individual,  small  stones  such  as  the  one  I have  before  me. 

The  stones  are  not  only  white  but  black  and  green  and  red  and  yellow;  h%ft 
^ and  shifting  sands  ^süML^t^  Tory 

^^(>le  uf  ^^u^^i^^l^elnarel-gaaalH^  When^^^jfi«' standjH  by  this  hill 
can  not  help  but  how  the  artist  ^^^have  worked  and  planned  In^^^^ 

order  to  Vesl^^  the  picture  of  hls'^äSaas;  one  18  astounded  by  the/lmm^ 
of  the  artisan  which  permitted  him  to  undertake^ such  a project.  I 

can  see  him  before  me,  although  centuries  have  passed;  he  tolls^  uitder  the  < 

l\£  s 

-).,;-)r  ttrtn  slowly  and  carefully  flttiau;  sach  little  stone  Into  Its  appointed 
place.  He  cuts  and  chisels,  he  paints  and  forms  until  the  Image  of  his 
choosing  begins  to  tgke  shape. the  course  of  time  the  picture  grows 
and  begins  to  nf  th»  design  antll,  finally,  the  work  Is  com- 

pleted  to  bo  admired  by  one  and  all. It  was  an  exacting  and  delicate  under- 
taking,  requiring  not  only  skill  and  Imagination  effort  and  detlrmlna— 
tlon•  *wtft  end  in  mu  It  4 s wnrlilFf  nff  the  011111־  iiT  ״tirr  artist# 


I can  not  help  but  think  of  this  uatoaown  and  his  work  on  this  sacred 


11• 


oocAslon  of  the  New  Year  for,  very  much  like  the  artlat  who  handled  the 


piece  of  stone  before  me,  each  0118  Of  ua  oonstruota  the  moealc  of  fej  iJe;^. 


There  are  many  fact^ors  and  Ideas  and  beliefs  which  combine  to  make  us  the 
type  of  people  we  are;  It  18  our  task,  ae  the  architects  of  our  existence, 
to  fit  each  piece  Into  plac^ln  such  ae  manner  as  to  obtain  the  best  and 
most  wholesome  or  whrthwhlle  results.  In  much  simpler  terms,  the  process 
may  be  compared  to  a child* 8  ׳׳י׳»פ-16 ג  puzzle:  on  the:  cover  of  the  box  there 
Is  the  picture  of  what  his  finished  product  should  resemble.  Using  this 
as  a basis  for  his  work,  he  fits  the  Individual  pieces  Into  the  grooves  un- 


til he  has  completed  the  task  assigned  to  him•  It  Is  the  same  with  the 

V־ 

human  being:  his  religion  teaches  him  what  his  life  should^be  like.  He  Is 


familiarized  with  goals  and  Ideals,  with  values  and  principles,  with  know- 


man 


ledge  and  ways  of  religious  ^votion  and  It  Is  the  ^8k  of- every 

person  to^t^ti^  the  perfwtden^ which  his  religion  tvaotees•  A nu 


U 


can  work  with  dedication  and  skill  In  order  to  a^ln  his  Ideal;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  can  let  the  world  go  by  and  pay  scant  attention  to  the  faith 
of  which  he  18  a part.  As  man  has  a choice  In  terms  of  his  Religion,  so 


a choice  18  placed  before  him  in  terms  of  life.  The  Individual  stones  are 
there  for  one  and  all  but  It  Is  up  to  each  of  us  tOy^  f It  them  Into  place  and 


to  cre-Ate  a beautiful,  and  unified,  whole. 

What  are  the  component  parts  of  our  mosaic?  Each  may  be  Identified 
In  terms  of  the  story  and  symbols  of  this  Rosh  Hashono.  There  Is,, first, 
the  faith  of  Abraham  In  oioments  of  greatest  Inner  turmoil.  As  our  Torah 

t 

portion  Indicates,  he  was  asked  to  sacrifice  hf׳e  beloved  son  Isaac  and 
without  a murmer  of  protest,  Abraham  went  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  •^!mighty• 
Surely  this  was  a test  of  faith  and  It  may  also  be  Included  as  one  of  the 
most  vital  components  of  the  mosaic  of  our  lives.  Do  we  have  faith?  Not 


only  when  all  Is  well  with  us,  when  our  dreams  and  aspirations  are  about 
to  be  reallzeJs  when  health,  security  and  sustanance  are  assured  but,  also, 
when  adversity  and  turmoil  afflict  our  lives  within  and  without.  How  many 
of  us  are  there  who  threaten  to  rebel  or  actually  do  raise  our  fists  agalns 


Ill• 


the  heavens  when  darkness  seems  to  envelop  us.  These  are  the  ones  of  little 
fftlth  who  can  Bc&rffcely  make  a contribution  to  the  welfare  of  their  loved 
ones  or  to  the  strengthening  and  continuance  of  their  faith.  We  need  those 
who  have  a strong  and  unshakable  belief,  as  did  Abraham,  that  the  mercy  and 
goodness  and  blessing  of  the  Almighty  shall  be  vouchsaved  unto  all  His  child 


ren.  In  moments  of  stress  and  strain,  as  we  do  our  very  best  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  placed  before  us,  there  Is  no  other  recourse  but  to  have  fait 


when  the  angel  halt־־ 


Abraham  had  already  lifted  the 


ed  the  downward  swing  of  his  arm.  In  short,  Q-od  hears  the  cry  of  each  of 


strong  and  sincere.  What  better  opportunity 


In  the  faith  of  Judaism, 


us  If  our  faith  Is 


this  Rosh  Hashono  to  reaffirm  our 


A second  vital  part  of  our  mosaic  for  living  can  be  found  In  the  blast 
of  the  Shofar,  When  we  hear  Its  sound  we  know  for  a certainty  that  the 
people  of  Israel  are  called  together  In  sacred,  meaningful  assembly.  We 
bow  our  heads  and  speak  sentiments  of  eternal  validity;  we  pray  that  the 
words  of  our  mouths  and  the  medlAatlons  of  our  hearts  be  acceptable  before 
Ood,  our  Rock  and  our  Redeemer.  But  the  question  we  ask  at  the  beginning 
of  the  New  Year  Is  this;  do  we  really  l^ten  to  the  sound  of  the  öj^ofar, 

or  do  we  merely  hear?  In  other  words,  are  our  hearts  and  minds  and  souls 

I 

^ attuned  to  the  message  of  the  ram's  horn /or  do  we  hear  only  with  our  ears? 
To  listen  with  all  our  being  Is  of  far  greater  Importance;  It  Implies  that 


we  are  receptive  to  the  demands  and  obligations  which  the  New  Year  Imposes 
on  each  and  every  Jdw,  We  are  asked  to  listen  to  the  word  of  G-od,  It  Is 
demanded  of  us  to  heed  and  learn  the  wisdom  of  our  faith,  we  are  obligated 
to  teach  our  children,  we  are  responsible  for  every  word  and  deed  which 
comes  frod  us  In  relation  to  C^od  and  our  fellow  man.  The  Ihofar,  to  be 
precise,  must  awaken  us  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  sacred  occasion. 

We  dare  not  be  passive  In  an  active  woc^d,  we  can  not  afford  to  be  neglect־־ 
ful  In  an  otherwise  demanding  soc^tety,  we  may  not  lose  ourselves  In  theory 
when  the  task  before  us  requires  committment  and  qctlon.  Suffice  It  to 


iv. 


Bay,  the  sound  of  the  *hofar  18  not  only  a call  for  u8  to  aseemble  for  pray 


er  In  the  House  of  God^but,  at  the  same  time,  for  us  to  assemble  whenever 
and  wherever  our  responslbllltlei  and  obligations .as  Jews  and  human  belncß 
demand  our  presenodi  If  this  piece  of  our  mosaic  Is  set  Into  Its  proper 
place  we  can  not  help  but  be  finer  and  more  noble  Jews  In  the  Uew  year  now 
at  hand• 

And  now,  my  friends,  one  final  thought/^  also  necessary  as  we  shape  our 

lives  for  5719•  In  the  traditional  manner  when  we  leave  the  Houses  of  Bor- 

ship  or  congregate  In  our  homes  at  the  time  of  the  festival,  or  at  the  end 

of  this  broadcast,  we  ought  to  shake  hands  In  fellowship  and  unity  and  utter 

^ > 0 פ ר/O/r 

the  time-honored  words: “May  you  be  Inscribed  In  the  Book  of  Life  for  a good 
year.״  This  has  been  the  greeting  of  Jewry  over  the  years  and  It  i28s  a 

vital  lesson  for  each  of  us,  liOuit  do  we  mean  by  the  "Book  of  Life?"  Is 

this  only  a vague  ani  ^issn-tngl  nsn  phrase  or  does  It  have  relevance  today. 

The  answer,  again,  depends  upon  each  of  us.  What  kind  of  a book  It  will 
be  and  how  we  shall  be  inscribed  In  lt/c€U1  be  to  our  credit  or  hurt,  E^ch 

day  may  be  considered  as  a new  page,  each  week  a new  ohaptery^and  the  entire 

book.  In  terms  of  our  analogy,  not  only  a record  but  the  mosaic  of  our  lives 
Be  ought  to  ask  ourselves  at  the  top  of  each  page  "what  havd  I accomplished 
this  day",  "to  what  purpose  have  I dedicated  my  energies",  “how  have  I dls- 
posed  of  the  precious  time  granted  unto  me  for  life  by  the  Almighty",  "How 
do  I stand  in  relation  to  others" , **have  I helped  to  bring  peace  and  fellow— 
ship  to  those  near  me" , “have  I given  the  very  best  within  me  In  order  to 
bring  happiness  and  satisfaction  to  another".  These  few  questions,  for  a 
beginning,  ought  to  set  us  to  ponder  and^evaluate  the  lives  we  lived,  I 
say  that  these  questions  should  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  page  for 
If  the  answers  are  negative,  we  need  not  go  any  further.  The  empty  space 
below  will  tell  us  at  a glance  of  what  value  was  our  life  on  this  parti cul- 
ar  day.  But  If  the  pang  Is  filled  then  we  can  faae  the  challenges  of  to- 
morrow  with  pride  and  satisfaction  for  we  have  left  oxir  Imprint  on  those 


with  whom  wej^eome  Into  contact.  The  "Book  of  Life"  In  which  we  hope  to  he 
Inscribed  will  be  of  our  own  wrltlnf.  In  a rery  real  •enee^for  we  are  the 
authors,  the  planners,  the  deslcners  and  the  redactors•  To  be  w^rlttdn  in 
the  Book  of  Life  In  such  a fashion,  for  a cood  year  Is  the  ultimate  In  hope 
for  the  sensitive  and  perceptive  Jew, 

T]^8e,  my  friends,  are  but  a few  of  the  Incredlents  which  comprise  the 
mosaic  of  our  lives.  It  18  the  New  Year,  Rosh  Hashono  5719;  we  ought  to 
look  within  and  without  and  -sw1ff~thfflpe  ♦hether  the  goal  and  purpose  01^  liver 
4-8-b«lng  followed  •»rt  brought  closer  to  realization.  We  need  enduring  faltl 


jMrt  that  mankind  needs  our 


nowledge  that  we  are  not  alone 


the  know 


help,  we  must  be  conscious  of  the  Book  Of  Life  the  pages  of  which  we  turn 
from  day  to  day,  4^8  you  spread  the  mosaic  of  your  lives  before  you,  and 
as  you  look  upon  Its  design  carefully  and  objectively,  may  you ^^.nd  also 
a work  of  Infinite  beauty,  a design  grand  in  scope  and  noble  In  purpose^ 

I ' 

may  you  ^1351  there  the  outlines  of  a book,  the  Book  of  Life,  where  your 
name|and  the  names  of  your  loved  ones  will  be  Inscribed  for  a good  year:  a 
year  of  health,  of  love,  of  security,  and  of  peace. 

Amen• 


A ‘ 


0n  .thl's  sacred  day  those  who  are  able  •tp  be 
with  ua  In  our  Houses  of  Worship  agte-able  to 
hear . the^ounds  which  issue  forth  from  the 
Shofar^  '^he  cumed  Ram* 8 Horn,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  symbols  of  our  faith# 
The  horn  18  curised  reminds^  us  tha 

we  should  bend  towards  the  Almighty;  its  man 
sounds  Inform  us  that  the  time  for  re^e^n,taoc 
is  at  hand.  The  notes  of  the  Shof ar'Tn f 0j1»»W• 
us  that  we  now  assemble  for  worship  and  re- 
dedication;  that  only  as  the  Jew  truly  and 
sincerely  attunes  his  heart  to  Q־od  will  the 
message  and  sanctity  of  these  holy  days  be  o 
meaning  and  significance.  You^ of  our  radio 
congregation ,will  now  hear  the  sounds  of  the 


/i׳ 


we  entei 
our  way 
petltioi 
May  we 


-Y 'c  \r,yr^  'Jr> 

if'p ; 

f/rP 

Gd,  we  aek  thy  bless,  upon  us  as 
N.Y.  We  know  no♦  what  shall  come 
we  r^^ase  our  ifolces  unto  thee  in 
strength,  courage 


and  fortitude. 


approach  each  new  day  with  Joy  In  our  hrts, 
wth  quiet  fqifili,  61nd  with  the  optimism 
shall  see  us  w3^׳?k^ogether  for  the  « 

,n,f  ■ May  health‘,| 

security  and  peace  be  granted  unto  us  and  ai: 
our  loved  ones;  y©a,  may  thy  most  precious 
blesslngSpdescend  upon  all  the  children  of  me 
JJtt'i 0 ' ׳׳?>• » '1׳ 7 ס ׳  j>07‘S>> 

/07?). < / / ע/ן  /ffc  /ן ג ?3׳^  /ce׳ 
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RADIO  CONTIMUITY 


TIILEi  Speoiel  Ek*oedoeet  for  Rosh  Haahono  EveC&poaaibly  Day  alao) 

STtTIORi  WEVD(1330  ko),  46th  and  6th  Ave.,  NYC  (PL.  7-0880) 

DATEI  TOftKiMMy  Sunday,  Sept.  14,1968 

TIMEt  9-10  p.m. 

CONTtCTi  David  J.  Wise,  Rnlio  Director,  UAHC,  838  5th  Ave«,  Ke«  York 

City  (REgent  7-8800,  liRiNl^XlIKESjCRm^  off  ice!  N£. 8-3979,  home) 
NOTE  TO  ALL!  (1)  Show  to  have  been  recorded  Wedneaday,  Sept.  10,  5130-S6t30 

(8)  ]Entire  aho«  on  tape,  including  teaaer(Shofar)  and 
background  muaioCShofar  Hymn)  for  announcer *a  opening  and 
oloaing.  The  ahow  tines  out  at  apjjroxinately  60100« 

(3)  Code  letters  are  used  in  the  continuity  for  music,  as  ff.i 
SLMCSeleoted  Liturgical  Music**  album)  j HD(  16)  (16- inch  Hblyday 
diaos)!  HD('*IIuaio  For  Tho  High  Holydaya"  music  album) 

ALL  MUSIC  AND  PRApJl  BO  »KS  AND,  00  N11 ׳  NUl  II  b 3 ÄILL  HE  Ä0U0HT  TO 
STUDIO  BY  Ifl.  WISbit  ^ne  more  albumiLS( **^Llkrao  Shaboa**) 


Of  Jh|^  0hofariHa11jj_s_H£rn)— HD,  Side  1,  Cut  1,  lat  part  of 
out  o'SlY.  TIMINO— 00137 

(NO *IE I THIS  IS  TEASER.  HSOIN  ANNOUNCER'S  OPENIKO  'AITH  SHOFAR 
HYMN  IHiai  FOLLOWS  IKMBDIA'IELY  ON  TAPE... AND  WHICH,  INCIDENTALLY 
IS  THE  SEClND  PART  OP  CUT  1 ABOVE.) 


MIÄI^I 


Shofar  Hymn— HD.  Side  1.  £1.  8nd  Part  of  Cut  (UP  TO  ESTABLISH., 

־ - -ÜX i. 

(**LIVE**,  OVliR  SHOFAR  HYMN)  W־EVD,  In  cooperation  «ith  the 
560  member  temples  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregation 8,  prasenta. • • •a  special  program  honoring  the 
Jewiah  New  Year.  Conducting  this  program  will  bo  Rabbi 
Robert  L«  Lehman  (LEE'MAN)of  tho  Hebrew  Thbemaola  of 
Washington  Hoists,  607  West  161a t Street,  in  Manhattan. 

Ha  will  ba  aaaiated  by  XX  Cantor  Fraderiok  Lechnar  (LEGKNEF) 
and  the  choir  of  Central  Synagogua,  New  York  City,  led  by 
Laser  Weinar  (L'ZAHR  WINER),  with  Alexander  Hiohardaon  at  the 
Temple  Organ.  (PAUSE)  A very  Happy  New  Year  to  you.  Rabbi 
Lehman,  as  wall  as  to  all  our  lia toners,  aa  wa  begin  our 
radio  sarvioa. 


MUSIjS! 


ANNOUNCER | 


APPROX.  TIME— -1130 


Page  Two 


\ 


Thank  you.  We  of 

(TEMTO) 

Join  with  the  the  other  member  temples  of  the 


Union  of  American 
Hebeew  Congregations  in  wishing  you,  wherever  you 
may  be,  a very  Happy  New  Year.  We  invite  you  to  be 
with  us  physically  as  well  as  spiritually  in  your 
favorite  house  of  worship  at  this,  the  most  solemn 
season  of  the  Hebrew  Calendar.  If,  however,  you 


cannot  attend,  we  deem  it  a privilege  and  pleasure 
to  come  to  you  v:^1^  the  miracle  of  radio  and  worship 
with  you  wherever  you  may  be.... and  especially  by 
the  bedsides  of  those  whose  illness  or  age  makes  it 
impossible  for  them  to  attend  divine  services  in 
the  synagogue  Itself. 

(and  adlibs)  Brief  explanation  of  the  Shofar  Blast 
and  Hymn  which  follows. 

APPROXIMATE  TIME• 1:15—־ 


Shofar  and  ”Shofar  Hymn" — KD,  Side  1.  #1 

TIME-— 2:30 


(reads)  Union  Prayer  Book,  1951  Ed.,  Page  8 

"Heavenly  Father .... .contentment  and  peace"  (AND 
READS)  Borchu  (HEB  AND  ENG) 

APPROXIMATE  TIME 2:15—־ 


Borchu HD,  Side  1,  #2 

~ TIME-— 0:52 

(READS)  UPB,  Page  10 "Praised  be  Thou. .. •night 

and  its  rest."  (AND  READS)  Sh'ma  (HEB  & ENG) 


RABBI: 


CHOIR: 

RABBI: 


CHOIR: 


RABBI; 


APPROXIMATE  TIME— 1:10 


Page  Three 


CHOIR; ^Sh'm^a— >HD,_Side  1,_#3 

j — TIME— -1:40 

/ 

RABBI:  / (reads)  UPB,  Page  16 "As  Thou  hast  rederamed. . . 

Redemmer  of ^Israel”  (AND  GIVES  A FEW  LINES  OP 

/ 

V'SHOMRU  HEBREW  ONLY) 

APPROXIMATE  TIME -0:30-־ 

CHOIR:_/ y1S]10mr1^_W£inerj_(Dub  £rom__L^,_Sj^de  1, j^) 

ל  .1 ־ — — ^ ־ —— *iME^3:25־ 

I? 

RABBI:  (reads)  UBP,  Page ״Praised  be  Thou.... Thy  name" 

(AND  REPEATS  AT  LEAST  A PORTION  IN  HEBREW) 

APPROXIMATE  TIME---0:45 

£HOIR: 2£01גן?נ^  At;t o — ^HD j __Sd^d£ 

TIME---2:13 

RABBI:  (reads)  UPB,  Page  18 ״Remember  us  unto  life... 

Shield  of  Abraham"  (AND  REPEATS  IN  HEBREW) 

APPROXIMATE  TIME---0:40 

£H0IR: ^2£chrenujj;;^-^HDj_S^d£ 

TIME---00:47 

RABBI:  (reads)  UPB,  Page  56 "Grant  honor. .. .King  of 

holiness."  AND  REPEATS  LAST  PARAGRAPH  IN  HEBREW. 

APPROXIMATE  TIME-— 1:45 

CHOIR; Kodosh  Atto— -^HD;__Side  2,#3_־. 

TIME— -1:48 


RABBI:  (READS)  UPB,  PAGE  28,  290"־-־־ur  Father,  Our  King... 

a year  of  happiness."  (AND  REPEATS  EACH  LINE, 
ALTERNATELY,  IN  HEBREW)  APPROXIMATE  TIME---1:30 
CHO^IR :  #4 _ ^ 3 — י 

TIME---3:27 

RABBI:  (READS)  SERMON  APPROXIMATE  TIME--15:00 

CHOIR : Seu__She£r ijn — j^HD , _S^d£  _JI^ 

TIME---1;09 


v - ג ׳. J י ׳.י-'‘ ׳ י י ׳ ■ י י :7* : . ל י 

^  ftCSH  HA5H0N0  0DTIT1mJl:y  WLVD  PAGE  FOUR 


RAEDIi  (READS)  ÜPC,  Page  65 "Ilh•  Lord,  ih•  Lord 

tranagreaslon  and  •In•״  (AUD  REPEATS  AT  LEAST  A PART  IK  HEB.) 

APPROXIMATE  TIUE— -00:30 

Side  3,  j(/3  HME— g:23 

(READS)  UP3,  Pag•  30-31— —״Let  us  adore. ••  •name  shall  be  one" 

APPROXIMATE  m;E— 1146 

4,  #2  TIKE-—2135 

(READS)  UPB,  Page  82— —יי Ihou,  0 Lord. .. .Almighty  Ood" 

PLUS (Optional)  Kaddleh  PLUS (Optional)  Benediction 


APPRO XIMAiE  TIME— 4:00 
^ ^BJI_^Rob 22  He^hgr^— HD,  Side  4,  #1  TT 3:30 -—®׳ י 

(AND  SEOUE  INTO ) 


TO  ESIAEILISH 

^J2!nLJ?>#_Slde  ljL,^lju.\.^?nd.j:»arJ  ״of^cutj],  1U^j,״JZHJ|N_Uhd^r,  . 

(״LIVE"  OV  .R  SHOFAR  HTMK)  You  have  juat  heard  • epeolal 

New  Y©ar*s  program  brought  to  you  by  WLVD  ao  a public  service 

in  cooperation  with  the  660  member  temples  of  the  Union  of 

American  Hebrew  Corigregatlon*.  Ihls  broadcast  featured  Rabbi 

Robert  L.  Lehman  of  Hie  Hebrew  Ibbernaole  of  Washing t<»1  Heights, 

607  Äest  1613t  Street,  in  Manhattan.  You  are  cordially  invited 

to  attend  public  worahlp  services  at  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  any 

Friday  evanlng  at  8:15  or  Sabbatn  morning  at  10:16,  and  this 

invitation  also  applies  to  any  of  the  UAHC  temples.  For 

furtlier  information  as  to  how  you  too  may  own  the  recorded  choir 

muaio  used  on  this  broadcast  or  details  on  the  many  services  and 

publications  of  the  Iftilon  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 

you  are  invited  to  visit  Its  national  headquarters  at  038 

6th  Avenue,  Hew  York  City,  or  pB!l0^דe  REgent  7-D200  any  weekday 

fror.;  9-5:30  or  Sunday  afternoons  from  2-6•  Music  on  this 

radio  service  featured  Cantor  I^ederloE  Leckner  and  the  choir 

of  Central  Synagogue,  Hew  York  Uity,  led  by  Lasar  Weiner 
with  Alexander  Rlchardeon  at  the  temple  Organ.  Hils  program  was 
KXXX  produced  by  David  J.  Wi8e(v.I2£).  Ihls  is  speaking. 


A?T!:0UNCER: 


,־» ?׳ ׳ 


AP. PROXIMATE  TIME— 2:00 


Cover  Sheet  and  Page  One 


RADIO  CONTINUITY 


I 


TITLLt  Spoolel  Et*oadoast  for  Roah  Haahono  Eve(&poaaibly  Day  also) 

STATION*  %^VD(1330  ko),  46th  and  6th  Ave.,  NYC  (PL.  7-0880) 

DATE»  XKhXUDI^  Sunday,  Sept.  14,1968 

TIME*  9-10  p.m. 

CONTACT*  David  J.  Wlae,  Radio  Director,  UAHC,  838  5th  Ave.,  New  York 

City  (REgent  7-8200,  office!  NE. 2-3979,  home) 

ROTE  TO  ALL*  (1)  Show  to  have  been  recorded  Wednesday,  Sept.  10,  5»30-S6*30 


(2)  Entire  show  on  tape.  Including  teaser (Shofar)  and 
background  mualc(Shofar  Hymn)  for  announcer *a  opening  and 
closing.  The  show  tines  out  at  apiJroxiir.ately  60*00. 

(3)  Code  letters  are  used  in  the  continuity  for  music,  as  ff.» 
3LM( "Selected  Liturgical  Music"  album)!  HD( 16) (16- inch  Holyday 
dlsca) ! HD("Muslc  For  The  High  Holydays"  music  album) 

ALL  MUSIC  AND  PRA]^R  BOoKS  AND  OONTINUl TltS  WIiL  HE  BOUGHT  TO 
STUDIO  BY  iifi . WISE;  O^^e  more  album*LS( *^Likras  Sliabos״} 

MUSI^*  -_Sound__0jf  The  ShofarJJlam*  a__H2rn) — HD,  Side  1,  Cut  1,  1st  part  of 

“ ~ out*~ONLY•  “ TTMINQ-— 00*37 

(NOTE*  THIS  IS  TEASER.  BEGIN  ANNOUNCER»S  OPENING  ÄI TH  SHOFAR 
HYMN  WHIOi  FOLLOWS  IMMEDIATELY  ON  TAPE. ..AND  WHICH,  INCIDENTALLY, 
IS  THE  SEC'ND  PART  OF  CUT  1 ABOVE.) 

MUSIC* Shofar  Hymn— HD,  Side  1,  #1,  2nd  Part  of  Cut  (UP  TO  ESTABLISH. . 

ANNOUNCER*  ("LIVE",  OVIR  SHOFAR  HYMN)  WEVD,  in  cooperation  with  the 

660  member  tan  plea  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  presents. .. .a  special  program  honoring  the 
Jewish  New  Year.  Cc»1ducting  this  program  will  be  Rabbi 
Robert  L.  Lehman  (LEE*111AN)  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  of 
Washington  Helots,  607  West  161st  Street,  in  Manhattan. 

He  will  be  assisted  by  XK  Cantor  Frederick  Lechner  (LECK-flEF) 
and  the  choir  of  Central  Synago^^e,  New  York  City,  led  by 
Lazar  Weiner  (L*ZAHR  WINER),  with  Alexander  Richardson  at  the 
Temple  Organ.  (PAUSE)  A very  Happy  New  Year  to  you.  Rabbi 
Lehman,  as  wall  as  to  all  our  listeners,  as  we  begin  our 
radio  service. 


AP-ROX.  TIME 130ג 


PAGE  FOUR 


WEVD 


ftOSH  HASHONO  ODNTINUIlY 


(REAIS)  UPB,  Page  65— -’’IThe  Lord,  2he  Lord, 


RAEBIt 


tranagression  and  sin•״  (AND  REPEATS  AT  LEAST  A PART  IN  HEB.) 

APPROXIMATE  TIHE— 00:30 


TIME•-- 2 :23 


Adonai«  Adonai  — -HD,  Side  3,  #3 


(READS)  UPB,  Page  50-31— -־’*Let  us  adore. ..  •name  shall  be  one" 

APPROXIMATE  TIME— 1:45 

Olenu»--HD.  Sh.de  4«  42  TIME»--2:35 


RABBI: 


RABBI: 


CHOIjR: TIME— 2:35 

lABBI:  (READS)  UPB,  Page  89 "Uiou,  0 Lord. ..  .Almighty  God" 

PLUS(Optid^arX)  Kaddiah  PLUS  (Optional)  Benediction 

APPROXIMATE  TIME— 4:00 

CH£IR:^ Side  4,  4\  TIME-- -3 :30 

(AND  SEGUE  INTO ) 

TO  ESTABLISH 

CHOIR:  Shofar  Hymn  (PD,  Side  l,_#l,_X_2nd_j)art  of^cutj.  THEN_UndeR.  . 

^f^rT.T.T 


("LIVE"  OVxJR  SHOFAR  HYMN)  You  have  just  heard  a special 


ANNOUNCER: 


New  Year’s  program  brought  to  you  by  WEVD  as  a public  service 


in  cooperation  with  the  560  member  temples  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations.  This  broadcast  featured  Rabbi 
Robert  L.  Lehjaian  of  Tlie  Hebrew  Tabernacle  of  Washington  Heights, 
607  West  161at  Street,  in  Manhattan.  You  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend  public  worship  services  at  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  any 
Friday  evening  at  8:15  or  Sabbath  morning  at  10:15,  and  this 
invitation  also  applies  to  any  of  the  UAHC  temples.  For 
further  information  as  to  how  you  too  may  own  the  recorded  choir 
music  used  on  this  broadcast  or  details  on  the  many  services  and 
publications  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
you  are  invited  to  visit  its  national  headquarters  at  830 
5th  Avenue,  New  York  City,  or  pBnone  REgent  7-8200  any  weekday 
from  9-5:30  or  Sunday  afternoons  from  2-5.  Music  on  this 
radio  service  featured  Cantor  Prederlcl.  Leckner  and  the  choir 


of  Central  Synagogue,  New  York  City,  led  by  Lazar  Weiner 
with  Alexander  Hichardson  at  the  Temple  Organ.  This  program  was 
KXXX  produced  by  David  J.  WlBe(y»IZE).  This  is  speaking. 


APPROXIMATE  TIME 2:00 


,׳ ״ייקי « 1 ־ 


Page  Two 


Thank  vou.  We  of 

(TEWTOl 

join  with  the  the  other  member  temples  of  the 


^־t  ?;> 


the  Union  of  American 


Hebj^ew  Congregations  in  wishing  you,  wherever  50U 
may  be,  a very  Happy  New  Year.  We  invite  you  to  be 
with  us  physically  as  well  as  spiritually  in  your 
favorite  house  of  worship  at  this,  the  most  solemn 
season  of  the  Hebrev;״Calendar.  If,  however,  y^ 
cannot  attend,  we  deem  it  a privilege  and  pleasure 
to  come  to  you  via  the  miracle  of  radio  and  worship 
with  you  vrtnerever  you  may  be.... and  especially  by 
the  bedsides  of  those  whose  illness  or  age  makes  it 
impossible  for  them  to  attend  divine  services  in 
the  synagogue  itself. 

(AND  ADLIBS)  Brief  explanation  of  the  Shofar  Blast 
and  Hymn  which  follows. 

APPROXIMATE  TIME~-־-l ; 15 

Shofar  and  "Shofa£ 


(READS)  Union  Prayer רB00k,  1951  Ed.,  Page  8 


"Heavenly  Father contentment  and  peace"  (AND 


0 


APPROXIMATE  TIME--־P;35 


TIME--0:52־ 


READS)  Borchu  (HEB  AND  ENO) 


Borchu HD,  Side_l^ 


(READS)  UPB,  Page  10 "Praised  be  Thou. .. .night 


׳ ma ׳ r’ ; (:.׳: AND  RIiAi ) 


and  its  rest. 


APPROXIMATE  TIME1:10--״ 


/ 


?age  Three 


■יי! 

.V>_Ö 


(RHAaS)  ^iPB,  Page  ״A3  Thou  hast  redemmed... 

RedeTTimer  of  laraol"  (AND  GIVES  A FEW  EINES  OF 
V’SHOMRU  IN  HEBREW  ONLY) 

APPRCXIM-XTE  TIME -0.;:0־״  ^ 

Vj^3honuru;_W£l.ner  £r£m__L%_Sl_d^  ilM| 

~ TIMS  — i:׳:־ 


CHCIR: 


HaBBI ; 


(READS)  UEP,  Pagö ’'Praised  be  Thou Thy 

(AND  REPEATS  AT״  LEAST  A PORTION  IN  HEBR^) 


CHOIR ; 


RADBI: 


A ? rHOXIM\TE  TIME - ד : ’ .0 - ־ 

Boruch  Atto  — -HD;  _^Slde  Par;^  On3,yj^ 

TIME-— B: !צ 

(READS)  UPB,  Page  18 "Remember  us  unto  life... 

Shield  of  Abraham"  {km  REPEATS  IN  HEBREW) 

A PPROXIf  lATE  TIME- 0 ־ ־ : UC 

20chrenuj---HD;  Side  1;  (Snd^Par^  0nJj^2 

TIIiE---C0:4/ 

(READS)  ÜPB,  Page  58 ״Grant  honor ... .King  of 

hollnesa.״  AND  REPEATS  LAST  PARAGRAPH  IN  HEBREW. 


CHOIR; 


RABBI : 


CHOIR: 


RABBI: 


APPROXIMATE  TIME— 1:4צ 


TIME :n’i 


(READS)  UPB,  PAGE  26,  290"־־־־ur  Father,  Our  Kin,  . . . 
a year  of  happiness."  (AND  REPEATS  EACH  LINE, 

ALTERNATELY,  IN  HEBREW)  APPROXIMATE  TIME 1:30 

Ovinu  Malkenu — HD;  Side  3^ 

TTf1E---0:--I 

(READS)  SERMON  APPROXIMATE  TIKE-13:00־ 


It:.  RABBI: 


TIME09 :!־־־ 


(READS)  SERMON  A] 

_S£U_She£r^inj;;^-  -HD , ״ _J/^ 


CHOIR 


RABBI: 


CHOIR: 


■•'.KW It  J ‘ ' ' י . . 


1 


TIIE  TAl^  01ל  ISrA^L---l?IHCT  DAY  OY  ROSH  TTASHOHO , ^ 

''y  friends,  on  this  Rosh  Hachono  I can  not  help  hut  thihk  hack  to  the 
land  of  Israel  which  ve  visited  this  past  summer.  ITy  thcughts  naturally 
lead  me  to  Eretz  Isroel  hecause  of  the  ־^orah.  portion  which  we  read  this 
morning,  only  a short  while  ago.  Both  today  p״nd  tomorrov.׳  we  read  secti׳ns 
from  Bereishis  which  speak  of  Ahraham;  this  morning  of  how  he  established 
a covenant  with  the  alien  peoples  about  him  so  that  all  could  .live  in  peace. 
Tomorrow  we  have  the  incident  which  speaks  of  Abraham’s  great  faith 

י.,  v.־illine  to  sacrifice  hi.^onX  Isaac  at  God’s  cor-man, 

bhile  I have  always  been  deeply^^^fed  by  history,  it 

is  all  the  more  true  this  y e ar,  buyt ! .׳־  >!. h d • Prior  to  this 

wat^Ji^erms  of  the  event e v.׳hioh  had  transpired  thcueande  of 
years  ago  and  the  moral  lessons  implied;  this  year,  however,  I am  more  in־ 
terested  in  the  central  location,  the  place,  where  all  these  events 
p-l  I , Abraham’s  experiences  in  our  T orah  portion  begin  and  end  in  the^ 
town  of  Beer-Sheva;  and  it  is  in  this  ver:r  same  city  that  we  spent  a day 
no  more  than  two  m.onths  ago.  It  was  a strange  and  at  the  same  time  gloriou 
feeling  to  walk  the  earth  where  Abraham  must  have  trod,  to  be  am.ong  the 
huts  and  tents  where  he  may  have  dwelt,  to  walk  among  the  Arhbs  v/hose  dist- 
ant  ancestors  might  have  been  his  friends.  Por  instance,  we  visited  the 
camel  market  and  one  could  not  help  but  think  back  over  the  centuries.  You 
look  at  these  desert  beasts  and  you  Icnow  that  they  have  stood  like  this 


over  the 


, All  around  us  were  Arabs  in  flowing  robes  and  color- 


ful  headdress,  they  wear  daggers  !י׳י  their  bel^ts  and  some  of  the  women  have 


nose-rings.  sell  and  buy,  gossip  and  d rink  just  as  they,  and  Abraham, 

m.ust  have  done  so  many  thousands  of  years  ago.  In  the  truest  sense  of  the 
ward/,  we  11  nl  the  onv/ard  me.rch  of  time  and  history. 

But  Beer-Sheva,  as  is  tnxe  of  every  other  part  in  Israel,  is  a city 
of  contradictions.  It  is  not  all  old,  nor  does  every  part  of  it  recall 
the  history  of  our  peor^le.  On  the  contrary,  today  the  dominant  theme  is 
quite  the  reverse:  they  do  net  look  back  nor  do  they  live  in  the  past  but 


the  city  and  ite  people  nay  he  deeorihed  ae  dynamic,  enerpetic  and  pro- 
gressive.  Eeer-Sheva  is  in  a state  of  evolution,  it  is  at  the  cross-roads 
between  the  old  and  the  new.  By  chance  or  ancient  design  the  city  is  10- 
oated  at  the  gateway  to  the  heger  where  the  developed  and  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  land  meet  in  sharp  and  exciting  contrast.  As  the  Negev  is 

in  years  to  cone,  as  trade,  oormeroe  and  tSansportation  im.rrove 
retween  north  and  south,  Beer-Shova  will  hecme  one  of  the  important  cit- 
ies  te  the  economy  of  Israel.  In  short,  this  city  shows  vividly  the  all- 
ooneurdng  contract  to  he  found  everywhere  within  the  State:  there  are  old 
houses  and  new  government  developments,  there  are  the  Beduin  tribesmen 
and  the  settled  Israelis,  there  is  the  place  and  w,ell  of  Abr:ü1am  of  which 
we  read  this  morning  and  t^e  is^the_  magnificent  new  HIAS  house  where 

new  !ייזתז! grant 11 ' l 

ThSs  juxtaposition^  ??־  V ^ ' ' ' ' י י י י 

־1 , ך  ^ the  people,  the  men 

and  women  who  have  built  up  this  land  lihe  the  city,  the  individual  refu- 
gees,  Sabras  and  idealistic  transients  who  have  created  out  of  the  old 
somethiflg  that  is  new  and  beautifulT^X^Creatnis^^  whi^h  can  not  be  de- 
nied.  The  eternal  Jew,  the  personification  of  Abraham  our  father,  has 

coTr.e  home  again. 

,ך  • •j_  ^ר׳ ו ל1״יי1י  r:  Cl  ^ th  Pin  r*  re  at , the  el  eme  nt 

But,  while  the  s־n1r1t  of  the  people  o.-.! . 

. • T ד rvo-n  ־hp  P-r-nipined  hv  the  wordj  ''la.nd"dv׳l 

which  characterizes  Israel  best  can  be  ex.  icinea  ^ j 


at  the  center  of  the 


Beer-Sheva,  again,  is  a fine  example. 


at  the  gateway  to  the  Hegev,  you  are  greeted  by  a startling  sight:  to  the 
north  you  see  only  greens.  There  are  trees,  shmibbery,  irrigation,  flow- 
ers,  produce  of  the  field,  and  people  j^seem  to  be  On  the 

other  hand,  as  you  look  to  the  South,  you  see  only  the  wsst-»—  which  ex- 
tends  to  the  horizon  and  beyond.  Tlie  earth  is  dry  snd  brovm,  it  is  ,orch 
ed  from  centuries  of  disuse,  the  land  has  been  left  untilled  for  centuries, 
and  now  all  is  unnroduotive,  di’sty  and,  in  * ort,  totolly  unlike  the  north. 


• ole  of 


«׳ א -4 ^ «•א^vm4 • ד-Vi  /־i  V»ÄQeLt_a /r^.־P  1יד^■ ד^’^  nit*  ^ 


have  eetablished  for  them- 


a place  they  call  their  heme.  This,  is 


selves, 


the  lesson  and  character  of  Israel;  the  dry  and  dusty  and  hard  earth  hrough 
to  life  agai^•  ^Th^  great^^'pT^fl^(^  of  making  the  earth  yield  her  produce 
affects  one  and  all;  it  required  ^le  ima.£ä nation,  effort,  time,  money  and 


׳,  To  see,  to  he  privi- 


׳t  of 


above  all,  the  indestructibl^M 


leged  to  see,  a tree  growing  and  flourishing  xn  the  midst  of  the  v/ilderness 
is  an  e:q3erience  to  ^r  the  heart  of  both  the  stranger  and  the  hemeborn. 

ITy  friends,  why  do  I linger  on  this  subject  on  this  holy  dry  of  !••osh 
Hashono,  a day  of  awe  and  reverence  and  renewal?  Because  I know  hat  it 
is  the  enst-om  that  when  a^rson  has  been  away  to  a distant  place,  he  bring 
to  his  friends  back  home.  Similarly,  Krs.  Lehman  and  I ha.ve 

/י  y^■ 

taken  it  upon  ourselves  to  bring  back  a also  for^the  members  and  good 
friends  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation,  that  House  of  God  which  is 
so  dear  to  our  hearts.  Ve  have  brought  ^ you,  h-ping  that  it  will  be 
placdd  within  the  confines  of  the  Holy 

earth  of  which  I speak.  Ve  present  it  to  the  c ongregation^  not  only  as  a 
symbol  of  the  bonds  which  tie  us  toguUior  \1/ith.  our  Jewish  brethren  in  the 


our  Jewish  brethren  in  the 


^ nor  is  it  to  remain  among  us  a.s  an  empty  gest^ire. 


land  of  our 


Indeed,  bag  0^  earth  is  placed  here  to  be  a source  of  ins־<־>irfetion  and 

courage  and  glares s for  as  the  land  is  brought  back  to  life  acrossj(  the 
seas,  so  should  our  land,  oxir  plot  of  ground,  grow  and  flourish  and  prosp- 


er.  Not  only  the  area  v/hich  holds  this  House  of  God,  that  it  may 

strength,  but  the  area  and  land  on  which  you  lij^e,  v/here 
you  v70rk,  where  you  raise  your  children,  v/here  y oijestablished  a home  of 
love  and  kindness  and  decency.  Take  the  sj׳mbol  of  thi^earj^  with  you  on 
this  holy  day  of  the  New  Year  and  may  it  b e for  you  and  yours  a source  of 
power  and  s^asaaai^th  and  courage  for  all  the  days  to  come.  Ve  hope  that 


iv• 


you  vill  accept  thie  earth  in  the  epixit  it  is  intended  so  that,  because 

of  it,  there  will  be  built  by  each  of  us  not  only  a spiritual  but  a physio- 

A 

al  bridge  vhich  v/ill  span  the  continents  and  v;ill  transcend  the  bound^ies 
of  time  and  space• 

But  pause  to  reflect,  my  that  the  earth  will  not  shoot  forth 

greens  and  produce  of  and  by  its^elf•  roust,  first,  be  v/orlcedj  it  must, 
then,  be  tended;  and,  finally,  it  must  be  loved.  Similarly,  the  days  of 
our  life  on  earth,  ¥e  roust  work  hard  and  long  and  vigorously,  we  )list 
weed  out  the  bad  from  emongst  the  good,  if  need  be  v/e  must  uproot  and  de- 
stroy  only  to  plan  and  tc/^uild.  Like  the  pioneers  in  Israel  we  must  nev- 
er  allow  our  lives  to  be  lived  haphazardly  f|f^  each  and  every  s tep  along 
the  way  should  be  planned  and  purposelul  and  exciting,  ^.׳i/hat  better  time 
than  this,  the  New  Year,  to  approach  life  with  this  kind  of  constructive 
attitude;  what  better  hour  than  this  to  vow,  oefore  God  and  }roan  within  the 


of  our  lives  shall  hot  be  allowed  to 


confines  of  our  hearts .that  the 

•'dJU  . . 


lie  falftw׳•  Vithout  effort  nothing  ©hall  be  achieved  but  with  energetic 
enthusiasm  life  can  produce  beauty  and  riches  and  permanency  fore  ach  of 
us, And  once  we  have  begun  to  work  in  this  fashion,  v/e  must  watch  the 
grov.'th  of  our  life  carefully,  much  as  the  tiller  of  the  soil  tends  his 
precious  fields.  Each  men  v/ill  ®l^v/ays  find  the  forces  of  destruction  i®  ar 
him  or  his  loved  ones,  there  is  alwoys  the  danger  of  surrender,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  de^yfeat,  one  can  always  envision  forces  too  power 
ful  for  us  to  encounter  with  hope  of  success.  But  it  is  like  the  land  of 


Israel  where  the  men  and  women  and  children  literally^^I^^^fr^t  for  their 
ground,  destroyj0<tf^  the  invaders,  till•«^  the  land^  and  with  justifi  ble  pride 
able  to  rejoice  in  the  green  which  dist inguishe^  their  area  from  those 
surrounding  it.  That  patch  of  green  ria^^  all  the  difference  and  because 
Qf  it  1 i fdit  and  gladness  jiy  the  hearts  of  men ,"^^pEinally , the  peo^'^le 

loved  the  land  and  grew  strong  beoause  its  challenge,  Nere  the  true 
character  of  the  Israeli  came  tb  the  fore;  he  would  never  sur3ender  the 


land  to  xhe  sun  wind  a«*ä  dust;  on  the  contrary»  land  Äfhis  and 
for  him  it  the  very  syinhol  of  life  itself•  •^e  loved  the  earth^he 
lovei  life  and  he  loved  the  strength  which  flowed  from  the  ^nd  into  his 
very  heing, 

Rosh  Hashono  5719.  ^vhat  kind  of  a year  shall  it  he  for  each  of  us? 
'Who  shall^ive  and  who  shall  die?  \'Ih.o  shall  he  lifted  up  and  v/ho  shall  he 
cast  down?  \׳/ho  shall  rejoice  and  who  shall  he  sa^l^dened?  All  fehese  are 

Questions  which  we  can  not  a/nwer•  But  we  do  know  tliis:  that  the  charact- 

׳viuv  crv1CAti*׳vy 

er  and  si^ength  of  a people  can  he  undersJ^oody^  in  terms  of  the  earthy  the 
earth  from  which  we  came  and  the  earth  to  which  we  shall  return*  5*or  us 
to  live  the  good  life  and  to  find  satisfaction  and  wholesomeness  in  our 
days  on  earth,  we  must  do  our  hit  as  well#  Take  the  earth  v/ith  you  and 
love  it;  work  and  tend  the  earth  and  it  will  flourish;  look  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  of  you,  behind  and  to  the  future  and  see  there  whether  you 
land  and  the  land  of  your  very  life  can  not  he  cultivated  better,  more 
meaningfully,  more  productively•  We  pray  to  Almighty  God  that  this  earth 
Bhall  prove  to  he  a symbol  of  incentive  and  encouragement  so  that  this  H 
of  Worship  will  grow  from^trength  to  strength,  that  your  homes  shall  he 
blessed  with  the  fruits  of  health  and  securitji,  and  that  the  link  which 
extends  from  here  to  Israel,  from  one  •^ew  to  the  other,  shall  remain  free 
of  taint  and  erroi’  and  shall  now,  and  always,  he  hlessec^j^th  e verlasting 
peace•  We  can  ndj^  more  than  to  say  with  the  Psalmist:  turneth  a wil- 

derness  into  a pool  of  water,  and  He  maketh  the  hungry  to  dwell  and  Idiap״ 

they  establish/  a c^-ty  of  habitation,  and  .sov/  fields ^־nd  plant  vineyeards 

'\90  ^ 

which  yield  their  fruit•  .\Ihoso  is־‘ wise,  let  hxm  ohs’efve  tM0־ö 

let  him  xk  consider  the^mercies'^  of  the  Lord•"  ־“men• 


^ ״י • 

thin^  and 


JEW  VERSUS  ISRAELI—ieOg 


Mj  frienAs,  It  was  a {•nulne  delight  to  epeni.  time  In  tke  land  of  our 


fatker■  tkle  past  summer•  Israel  made  more  of  an  Impression  on  us  tkan  any 

otker  country  we  Tlslted;  eaek  and  every  day  we  saw  sometklnc  ekallenflnc, 

Interestlnc  and  unique.  We  wko  kave  been  clvlnc  to  UJA,  JNF,  Bonds  for  Is- 

rael  and  the  various  Zionist  orcanlzatlons  can  really  take  pride  In  wkat 

kas  been  achieved  aeross  tke  seas•  Israel  today  Is  a stronc  and  mlgkty  na- 

tlon;  It  18  small  In  else  but  ^iyMiaSe  In  Its  potential•  True,  American  and 

World  Jewry  kave  |;lven^^p^&  sums  of  money  In  order  to  sustain  tkat  pre- 

elous  komeland  of  Jewry  but,  at  tke  same  time,  our  bretkren  kave  used  tkese 

funds  to  tke  best  possible  advantage•  Tke  American  government,  for  Instanc 
^ »-Lei  Ac  ־If'■»  401 

likff  Ai׳*!»»  n1ffirTs>but  not  one  of  tkere  Toab  come  0108 

to  tke  ackl  evement)!(^  wklck  raises  tke  land  and  people  of  Israel/above  tke 

י/ - . > . - 


constantly,  tke  people  are  fe- 


averaee•  Tke  cities  of  Israel  are 


verlskly  concerned  wltk  tke  crowtk  of  their  land,  tke  harbor  of  Haifa  18 
never  eiapty  of  skips•  Tel  Aviv  18  like  a blc  American  city  and  the  covern- 
ment  offices  In  Jerusalem  spread  tke  philosophy  of  hope  and  faith  to  the 
far  ers  of  the  land.  The  earth,  as  I have  had  occasion  to  remark  a■ 
ppsh  IläikaQee  Is  a pleasure  to  behold:  greens  and  produce  line  the  country- 
side  and  surely,  tke  entire  Hecev  will  one  day  be  developed  for  the  food 
of  tkf  tntlrn  Jrnfri  Tke  people  are  somethlnc  special  In  themselves:  no 
where  else  In  our  travels  did  we  see  suck  beautiful  and  healthy  children• 
The  Sabfa  walks  tke  land  wltk  pride  and  honor  and  may  Uod  have  mercy  on 
those  Invaders  who  seek  to  push  the  Israeli  Into  the  sea•  The  soldiers 
are  touch  and  ready,  tke  people  know  that  they  will  kave  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted,  and  everwkere  one  feels  a spirit  of  confidence  that  cannot 
help  but  affeet  tke  vtw^pWT•  To  visit  Israel  creates  only  one  desire:  to 


return  to  tke  Jewish  homeland,  and  as  soon  as  possible•  It  was  anrcx-  6 

At 

perlenes  which  we  shall  never  forget  for,  truly,  we  felt  at  home  In  lacael• 


As  I have  said,  everything  was  wonderful  and  Inspiring.  And  yet, 
one  could  not  help  but  note  tkat  within  tke  land  there  were  problems  and 


Intentional  Second  Exposure 


I 


ISRAELI-- 


צ׳ 


J My  friends,  It  was  a genuine  dellglat  to  spend  time  In  the  land  of  our 
fathers  this  past  summer,  Israel  made  more  of  an  Impression  on  us  than  any 
other  country  we  Tislted;  eaeh  and  every  day  we  saw  something  ehallenglng, 
interesting  and  unique.  We  who  have  been  giving  to  UJA,  JNP,  Bonds  for  Is- 
rael  and  the  various  Zionist  organizations  can  really  tahe  pride  in  what 
has  been  achieved  across  the  seas,  Israel  today  is  a strong  and  mighty  na- 
tion;  it  is  small  in  size  but  in  its  potential.  True,  American  and 

Vforld  Jewry  have  given^'ip^^^t  sums  of  money  In  order  to  sustain  that  pre— 
clous  homeland  of  Jewry  but,  at  the  same  time,  our  brethren  have  used  these 


funds  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  The  American  government,  for  instancd 


S' but  not  one  of  the^  has  come  closel 


to  the  achlevementh,  which  raises  the  land  and  people  of  Israel/above  the 


Aa  ־K'־»  iKL2, 
pee  Itttö  hÄ־  Ax»ab 


A 


Mi 


average.  The  cities  of  Israel  are 


constantly,  the  people  are  fe- 
verishly  concerned  with  the  growth  of  their  land,  the  harbor  of  Haifa  is 
never  empty  of  ships.  Tel  Aviv  is  like  a big  American  city  and  the  govern- 
ment  offices  in  Jerusalem  spread  the  philosophy  of  hope  and  faith  to  the 
far  corners  of  the  land.  The  earth,  as  I have  had  occasion  to  remark  am 

ie  a pleasure  to  behold:  greens  and  produce  line  the  country- 
side  and  surely,  the  entire  Negev  will  one  day  be  developed  for  the  good 
Qf  —־* ־Irn  The  people  are  something  special  in  themselves:  no 

where  else  in  our  travels  did  we  see  such  beautiful  and  healthy  children. 
The  Sabfa  walks  the  land  with  pride  and  honor  and  laay  öod  have  mercy  on 
those  Invaders  who  seek  to  push  the  Israeli  into  the  sea.  The  soldiers 
are  tough  and  ready,  the  people  know  that  they  will  have  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted,  and  e vervwhere  one  feels  a spirit  of  confidence  that  cannot 


To  visit  Israel  creates  only  one  desire:  to 


help  but  affect  the 


return  to  the  Jewish  homeland,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  an^x-^ 
perience  which  we  shall  never  forget  for,  truly,  we  felt  at  home  in  IsJiael• 
As  I have  said,  everything  was  wonderful  and  inspiring.  And  yet, 
one  could  not  help  but  note  that  within  the  land  there  were  problems  and 


11• 


to  a primary  position.  I mlglit  also  add  tkat  w©  spent  only  a very  short 
time  In  the  land  of  Israel  and,  naturally,  could  not  have  the  Inslcht  and 
understandlnt  as  one  who  has  lived  there  for  many  years  or,  perhaps,  a llfe-J 
time•  At  the  same  time,  the  problem  of  Religion  18  so  serious.  It  seems 


conflicts  which  disturb•#^'  one  and  all.  There  are,  of  course,  many  problems 
which  arise  with  the  bnfllX««  of  a ämd  but  one  In  parti eulaz^ralseur  Itself 


to  me,  that  It  raises  Its  consequences  at  every  turn.  Youjaee,  Israel  18 


really  a land  of  contradiction  In  terms  of  the  Jewish  religion.  On  the 
one  hand,  how  did  Israel  »ome  Into  being?  Not/^because  Theodor  Herzl  wrotd 
his  “Jewish  S^ate״  and  n?t][^because  the  United  i^atlons  partitioned  the  area 


over  10  years  ago.  These  were  only  Incidental  to  the  realization  of  the 
Äteefre/jbwt,  fundamentally.  Israel  finds  Its^beglnnlngs  In  the  faith  of  our 
fttthnrc  the  Torah  vö*teh־־w« 


thfirirrniilBB:: 


yearned  for  the  fulfillment  c 
“land  flowing  with  mllh  and  honey“.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
and  our  dispersion  did  not  every  Jew  pray  both  morning  and^venlng  for  a 
return  to  Zlcn?  Did  not  the  writers,  the  poets,  the  musicians  create  peans 
of  praise  and  f^ith  for  the  land  which  had  been  left  behind  And  to  which, 
one  day,  they  all  sought  to  return.  The  orthodox  Jew,  what  was  his  most 
fervent  wish?  To  see  again  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  to  stand  before  the 
Walling  Wall,  to  die  and  be  burled  If  not  In  Jewish  soil  at  least  with  a 
bit  of  Israeli  earth  beneath  his  head.  In  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  was 
the  religion  which  trought  the  land  Into  bej^lng;  If  one  special  thought 
permeated  our  prayers  and  hopes  and  dreams  It  was  to  return  and  to  worship 


/גי  uc4tJlji^4A. 

ftn  moderh^tin^s.  Now  we  have 


etjmc  ivtdsut 


In  Q0־d'8  chosen  land.  / 

\i ^ rcj^  A^w  ^ 

-eontrsyl  cttaa 


the  State  and  It  flourishes;  and,  may  It  continue  to  do  so  for  many  centur- 
les  to  come.  But  the  people  whom  we  met  and  to  whom  we  spoke,  and  they  re- 
presented  many  walks  of  life,  are  more  Israelis  than  they  are  Jews.  We 
found  that  the  Synagogues  were  not  as  full  as  w©  had  ejqpected  and,  moat 


lil. 

important,  the  youth  was  not  In  evidence.  We  spoke  to  many  young  people  and 
found  to  our  dismay  that,  first  and  foremost,  they  were  nationals  of  the  State  of 
Israel  and  their  being  Jewish  was  only  a secondary  consideration.  This  Is  the 
contradiction  of  whlcii  I speak:  atranje  as  It  may  seem  to  us  In  America,  the  Jew 
Ish  religion  which  was  Instrumental  In  bringing  the  dream  of  a Jewlah  State  to 
fruition  18  lightly  regarded  by  many  Israeli  citizens.  Now,  certainly,  there  are 
harlous  reasons  for  this  and  each  deserves  acknowledgement:  for  Instance,  a moder 
liberal  type  of  Judaism  18  not  permitted  and,  thus.  Is  unknown.  ^180,  the  people 
are  busy  with  the  building  of  the  State, and,  therefore,  have  little  time  for  re- 
llglous  philosophy  or  theology,  ßut,  at  the  same  time,  a land  which  was  surely 
built  on  faith,  has  largely  neglected  the  well  from  which  It  sprang.  What  I am 
trying  to  say  Is  simply  this:  to  be  an  Israeli  and  a Jew  are  not  necessarily  one 
and  the  same.  One  can  be  a Jew  and  an  Israeli,  of  course;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
man  born  of  our  faith  may  call  himself  on^y  an  Israel  but  not  a member  of  the  1 
Jewish  community,  ^-et  me  give  you  an  example;  a child  naturally  speaks  and  reads 
a f Juent  Ivrlth  but  he  reads  the  words  of  the  prayerbook  not  because  he  has  stud 
led€?^^  //c^Tbut  because  this  18  the  language  of  the  native.  Now  when  the  child 
attends  school,  he  learns  about  the  history  of  his  people.  He  studies  the  Bible 
not  as  a living  religious  entity  but  as  a text  book.  He  learns  of  Abe  and  Moses 
mush  as  any  American  child  would  learn  about  George  Washington  and  Abe  Llnc^n. 

In  short,  this  child  Is  being  raised  and  educated  as  an  Israeli  and  not  as  a Jew 
My  friends,  why  this  exposition  on  thfcs  sacred  occasion  within  the  Jew 
Ish  year?  Because  this  18  a religious  holyday,  more  meaningful  than  many 
others  and  I know  that  many  Israelis  are  not  In  Synagogue  this  day.  It  Is 
my  firm  conviction  that  Judaism,  If  It  18  to  be  preserved  as  the  faith  of 
our  fathers,  must  find  revitalization  and  encouragement  here  In  America  for 
It  can  not  find  this  support  in  Israel,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  Faith 
in  Judaism,  and  faith  In  ourselves  as  Jews,  Is  what  we  reaffirm  this  sacred 
day;  It  18  our  commodity  and  our  orientation  and  our  responsibility 


.״lllty)  for ״״ ״y  year־  to ־«0 ־.  A״d 

ourselves  a part  of  the  Jevleh  people  Is  ׳the  ^010  purpose  of  Thlfl  holiyday. 
We  cornier  to  pray,  we  aeeoclate  oureelree  with  the  Synajogue,  *e  eay  the 
worie  and  chant  the  melodies  which  have  been  assocla^^th  our  people  ove 
the  ages  past.  Judaism,  as  a rallglon,  la  a living  to  us  here  In 

America,  more  so  than  to  those  who  dwell  In  the  land  •flowing  with  milk  and 
honey“.  If  there  Is  to  be  any  dedication  and  consecration  at  all  at  this 
time.  If  we  are  to  rivaluate  our ^^8  In  the  light  of  Juclale^n  this״ 
wondlrfully  sacred  occasion.  If  the  Synagogue  and  the  service  I^Jjo 
meaning  at  all  for  us,  then  we  muet  say  as  did  the  privet  of  old;  I am  a 
J«;  and.  indeed,  we  muet  voice  this  sentiment  with  all  the  fervor  and  con- 
,Action  at  our  command.  our  sacred  duty  and  otllgatlo^^^ln^erlc 

here  In  New  lork  Clt^.Ahere  at 'the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  the  fiiw-rf 

Judaism  bs«ad«g  for  It  requires  more  than  a gover^t.^a  langu^ejr  a^^ 

culture  to  make  a Jew.  ffl« Jther 

18  “ dream,  a 4«*re 


a way  of  life;  Indeed,  It  18  a faith  which  shall  and  has  sustained  our  peopl 
in  all  the  ages  past  and  will  do  so  again  1 n the  future.  Jewl.eh  survival 
ean  be  assured  not  by  the  Israeli  but  by  those  of  us  who  ears  for  the  sur 
Vl־gal  of  Judaism  as  a llvlns  fal^t 

This,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  18  the  most  disturbing  problem  to  affile;^ 
Israel  In  our  time.  If  one  gives  the  matter  some  thought,  the  Implications 
are  far-reaching  and  affect  the  Israeli  as  well  as  thd  American  Jew.  And 
this  dlvlslvenees,  truly.  Is  a pity.  Over  the  centuries  we  have  flourished 
and  grown  only  because  of  our  unity:  In  every  age,  our  togetherness^ 
strong  galth  have  conquered  those  who  sought  to  destroy  us.  Onenesajihas 
been  the  theme  of  Judaism:  In  terms  of  the  home  where  the  family  unit  reigns 
suprems.  In  the  community  where  •belonging“  Is  continually  stressed.  In 
the  House  of  Worship  where  our  prayers  speak  In  terms  of  •we•  rather  than 
in  terms  of  •I“.  And,  on  the  other  extreme,  the  anlmoelty  in  Israel  bet- 


ween  thoee  who  belong  and  those  who  do  not,  between  those  who  are  Israelis 
•httlTTro^  ne»#eearily  call  ilhwniBelvwiP  J»w■  aiidi^hu^e  who  wor-ship-dwvotedly, 
all  these  factors  disturb  ;iifeatly  the  design  for  building  a great  and  last- 
ing  Jewish  community  within  the  State  of  Israel,  Both  orthodox  and  liberal 
elements  are  at  fault;  wounds  are  created  and  soars  remain  and  Judaism 
suffers  the  most  intensive  hurt  of  all. 

This,  ray  friends,  is  015  importance  to  us  on  ilosh  Hashono.  ‘^'he  people 
in  Israel  are  occupied  with  other  matters  but|fte=4rere  Rgllglon  can  be  essen- 
tlal  and  must  be  vital  to  our  daily  lives.  This  18  the  day  to  renew  our 
pledge  of  faith  as  the  new  year  confronts  us.  Shall  we  neglect  our  faith 
or  reaffirm  its  enduring  valued  to  uo  and  tu  tliüBS  uf  Lhe־־Jewi  sir  faith  evtfry 
whore־.  The  dream  which  sustained  our  fathers  shall  ennoble  our  lives  as 
well;  our  ancestors  sought  not  only  a land  in  which  they  could  res^e,  whlc 
is  the  Israelis*  modern  Interpretation?^.  As  a matter  of  fact,  those  who 
preceded  us  and  from  whom  we  tooh  courage  and  strength  sought,  first,  a 
faith  by  which  they  could  live  for  it  was  out  of  this  faith  that  the  land 


was  born.  We  are  responsible  for  that  belief  and  the  oneness  that  it  spon- 

^0,ר׳ 

sors  should  link  us  in  heart,  in  mind  and  In'sööl,  "iVrl  Onochl“,  I am 
a Jew;  it  is  my  religion;  it  18  my  all-consuming  faith  and  on  this  day  of 


Rosh  Hashotmo  I affirm  that  no  greater  blessing  could  be  granted  unto  me, 

'4^ 

Judaism,  the  rellgl  n,  can  be  the  rae*n8  ftöJ*  a finer,  better  life  for  you 
and  me  for  the  year,  and  years,  to  come. 


Amen. 


Monday,  Sept,  16,  1958•  Rosh  Hashono,  2nd  day;  5719 


✓ 


THE  GHETTO  ^ VEHICE— SEABPOS  SEUVO.  ^ I • 

Hy  friends,  the  city  of  Venice  is  surely  one  of  the  nosy  t)  taut  if  wi  j 
in  the  v/orld,  O^d  in  yeare  and  distinguished  in  history  the  visitor  is 
never  satiated  with  the  wonder  of  the  intricate  system  of  canals  and  ־bridg- 
es  which  link  one  part  of  the  city  v/ith  the  other•  Venioo , ^any  hundreds 


of  years  ago,^w€w^  0&=c:0iUSflie,#|  one  of  the  leading  centers  of  coTnmerce  and 
trade•  its  port  and  ocean-going  facilities  are  come- qc  tTin  jirnnl  iiiagiilfl- 
in  the  world.  The  Doge’s  ^alace,  St.  Mark’s  <^hurch,  the  monuments  and 


historic  houses  ar4  living  remnants  of  the  great  wealth  and  power  which 
once  were  the  symbol  of  the  Venetian  republic.  Venice,  as  youji^  probably 
know,  is  a series  of  islands;  all  land-based  movement  of  vehicles  stops 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Vithin  the — ci^y  itself  y-oii  ®חדזד  no 

railroa(^  no  buses,  no  streetcars  and,  certainly,  no  automobiles.  Everjry 
thing  moves  by  boat  or  on  foot  and  iin  our  modern  mechanized  age  this  is  *i•־״ 
>«0«Bdy  something  unusual  and  encouraging.  Nov/,  v/hen  we  came  to  Venice  we 
marie  it  a point  not  only  to  see  the  great  marvels  of  the  city  but,  also,  to 
search  out  and  see  the  section  in  v/hich  Jews  haJ^  livec^^Äian^  centuries. 


search  out  and  see  the  section  in  v;hich  Jews  haJx  live 


Venice,  as  best  as  historical  records  can  show  us,  numbdred  Jews  among  its 
population  since  the  early  years  of  the  tenth  century;  in  other  v/ords,  for 
the  past  one  thousand  years  some  type  of  Jewish  community  has  existed  there 
Ve  marie  this  venture  a special  point  for  we  had  been  told  by  many  friends 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  find  that  area  known  as  the  Venice  Ghetto. 

And,  surely,  it  was  not  an  easy  task*  ■^!though  on  the  map  of  the  cit- 
ie’s  islands  one  can  find  a snot  marked  for  the  Jewish  ‘־Synagogue  we  must 
have  v/alked  by  the  street  six  or  seven  times  before  we  noted  its  presence. 
The  entrance  is  unbelievably  small  and  dingy;  we  had  passed  it  by  because 


we  thought  it  was  no  more  than  an  alley-way.  And,/ even) once  within  the 
street,  we. could  not  find  anything  that  was  considered  Jewish.  The  houses 
showed  no  designations,  tall  buSlding  which  might  have  been  a S3זnagogue 
was  in  evidence,  the  people  were  all  ^talieni  and  not  one  was  heard  to 
speak  what  might  have  been  construed  as  a Yiddish-Itilien  juarp^n.  In  ort. 


^ever^ 


I 


we  wandered  the  streets  aimlessly  until,  suddenly, ^a  small  rotund  woman 
approached  us  and,  hy  way  of  greeting,  shov׳ed  us  ^ Kogen  David  suspended 
on  a chain  about  her  re  ck.  She  spoke  only  a few  words  of  Hebrew  which  were 
not  enou^  to  com-iinicate  and  we  could  not  speak  Italien.  But  som.ehow  we 
managed  we  were  taken  to  a house  which  proved  to 

סכו  the  museum,  on  top  of  which  was  the  remnant  of  the  Ashkenazie  ‘^nagogue, 
It  was  an  old  and  dilapidated  house,  poorly  kept  and,  visibly,  without  reas 
on  for  existence.  But  inside  the  museum,  there  shone  Judaism  in  all  its 
glory:  Sefer  Torahs  from  Spain,  Torah  ma.ntles  from  the 

ment  of  community  records  which  dated  back  to  the  glory  which  thi 

flourishing  Jewish  community.  And,  Then,  through  another  individual  who 
spoke  some  other  languages,  the  storj'  of  the  ghetto  finally  oegan  to  emerge, 
There  was  not  only  this  one  Synagogue  but  five;  all  now  closed  except  one. 
These  represented  two  Ashkenazie,  one  Seו-hardic,  one  Oriental  and  oneל^^ 
Kehilloth  ^^*ich  once  made  up  the  thriving  community  life  of  the  Jews  who 
resided  injthis  area  ׳hundreds  of  years- aise.  Later  we  were  introduced  to  the 
Chazzan  of  the  community  and  found  that  there  was  --till  an  active  rabbi, 
that  they  had  an  old  age  heme  and  that  the  laws  of  ^.shruth  were  observed 
•u״  ,.,•hn  .■רוד.+ו  In  thi!  Th€  Chazzan  took  us  to 


by  the  few  Jews  who 


the  Sephardic  ־'ynagogue  still  in  use  and,  truly,  it  was  one  of  the  most  in 
spiring  inferiors  v;e  had  ever  seen.  and  mosaics  were  in  abundance,  the 

arohitedtiture  was  lofty  and  pointed  towards  the  Heavens,  the  Arlc  was  heouti 
fully  decorated.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  air  within  the  Synagogue  was  stif 
ling  and  mupty  for,  as  we  were  told,  the  Synagogue  was  roAely^use/(:  there 
g 1 not  enough^ Jews  for  purposes  of  worship^  The  Venice  community 


was  and  is  on  the  decline. 

But  I would  like  tckell  you  of  one  more  sight,  l^^ien  we  left  the  ghett 
we  began  to  look  at  the  houses  more  closely  and  th-irix  saw  one  of  Lhe^iiuj.  L ; 
ijjil  I i ML  I i Ulif  II  which  moved  and  stirred  us  deeply.  On  some  of  the  doorposts 
ofi  these  houses  one  could  see  where  niches  had  been  chiseled  out  of  the 


ill. 


stone  and,  vithout  doulDi,  these  niches  once  housed  the  Mezuzahs  of  the  Jews 
vh0j|lived  there  for  1»j10  pfte4  ICOO  years•  It  v;as  the  type  of  eכqיerience 
whia!  made  one  «ant  to  go  to  the  niches  and  kiss  y^e  hollowness  for  there. 


at  one  time,  had  heen  fastened  the  living  word  of  God•  T is  v/as  perhaps  on 
most  moving  experience  for  when  you  walkeS^tMs you  thought  of  the  ran’ 
centuries  of  Jev/ieh  occupancy,  of  the  joys  and  trials  v/hich  had  heset  our 
"brethren  of  the  dreams  and  hopes  and  aspirations  v.'hich  ’״irht  have  "bee* 

t>e  ire,  of  the  longing  and  yearning  for  Zion  from  v/hich  we  had  just  come• 

You  looked  at  the  empty  and  shuttered  Synagogues  and  you  could  still  feel 
Jews  pray^ing  there,  you  saw  the  empty  niches  and  you  could  see  the  thousand 
of  hands  which  must  have  toןוched  t£gre,  you  saw  the  narrow  alleys  and  street 
and  you  could  sympathize  with  those  people  of  yesteryear,  srfd  ho\>/  they  had 
cope  v/ith  the  pogroms  and  persecutions  v/hich  v/ere  their  lot  over  vhe  years• 
It  v/as  an  exr׳erience  which  transported  us  "back  over  the  cert  uries  and  link- 

t !r  it.  / 

ed  us,  one  and  inse־oera"ble,  vdth  those  of  our  faith  v/ho  also  proq^imed 
their  faith  in  the  One  and  Only  ^od. 

It  is,  perhaps,  this  feeling  of  returning  to  v/here  history  was  made 
which  should  on  this  Sa'bhath  of  R"“turn,  One  returns  to  the 


; one  returns 


*07 

faith  of  our  fathers  which  sustained^! the  "Venetian  Jews< 


dealims  and  heroism  which  allowed  them  to  see  their  way  clear  tho  ■r'‘ 


the^ 


to 


all  adversity^  (one  return^  to  the^^evot i on  to  faith  ^^/hich  allowed  them  to 
flourish  and  prosper  until  overcome  "by  the  ravages  of  the  despots  and  "bigots 


One  returns,  in  d1  ort,  to  the  fundementals  v/hich  hound  that  Jewish  c emmunitj»■ 
togdther  and  v/hich  hinds,  pj!r׳־e-6b0  v.'olli  ail  Jev^ry  — in  a ooptodfr^ 


rifeh  fei 


vhieli  inl1e."bit ed  the  ghr.tto  orer  a span  of  a thr’U.r■.  nd׳-, ; ־e!.׳r!/•  Ve  return  to 

L - / 

them  praying  inmheir  ^nagogues,  we  v;ith  them  as  they  q(|p.nt  the  Higun 

brought  from  Spain  in  1492,  we  study  v/ith  the^r  child en 
in  the  basement  school-roam  v/hich  must  once  have  echoed  v/ith  the  lauster 
and  somherness  of  the  Hebrew  langu^e,  we  return  i/ith  them  to  the  days  wfhen 


from  two  Torahpe 


iv• 


they  had  to  wear  the  yellow  Btar  of  Jewry,  we  return  tcjthem  when  they  re- 
joiced  in  the  *^imchos  which  make  up  the  life  of  every  caranunity.  Ve  return. 


in  other  words,  to  that  which  was’ and  to  that  which  has  ־been  ue(iuethed 
to  us  a^s  a living  heritage•  On  this  Sahhath  of  Return  we  cots  ider  the 
princes,  popes,  and  petty  officials  v/ho  surely  wrote  cf  f the  Jews  as  a people 
to  he  forgotten•  an  d^  how  wrong  they  were  in  their 


¥e  think  of 

the  Venetian  soldiers  vho  must  have  plundered  and  killed,  persecuted  and 
exiled  our  coreligionists  as  have  tJie  mercenarie thc-de spots  over  the 
centuries•  And  yet,  while  we  consider  these  things  and  return  to  the  raemor- 

ies  which  are  ours,  we  turn  also  to  the  hopes  and  dreams  v/hich  were  part  of 

'/7  ^ 

this  group  of  Jev/ry•  They  also  must  have  spoken  the  words:  Am  Yisrel  Ohai 
and  we  are  the  living  proof  of  their  faith;  they  tought  their  children  and 
we  continue  to  do  so;  they  fastened  the  Mezuzohs  on  the  door^rosts  of  their 
houses  and  we  do  the  very  eame»-^lndood-y  irfaturn  t r!  th.c  f I ׳ ■׳*־:rP־־  i.iir-Trth־ 
׳.  ij  and  find  in  it  ■ a rcg.gon  -f-or  living-, — a-  ׳joywus  att ן tude  ■■of  eon- 

Llijuuiiuc,  •d  iiUl)ül'Ur״Viyw  lu^*iai'd  Ihbi  fulux^  That  which  made  the  community 

of  Venice  great,  "brings  greatness  to  us  as  v;ell;  that  which  brought  from 

nJL^ 

their  ranks  scholars  and  rahhis  of  great  learning  and  influence  shall/; spawn 
our  leaders  of  tomorrow,  •*«rsassiü־•  ¥e  are,  whether  we  Icnow  it  or  not,  wheth- 
er  we  believe  it  or  not,  whether  v/e  want  it  or  not,  linked  w׳ith  Jewry  of 
every  a׳ge  and  land,  past,  present  and  future•  "^his  is  the  lesson  of  Shabboג 
Shuvo  for  as  we  turn  from  the  ways  of  the  past  we  can  return  only  to  the 
path  of  Judaism  as  it  was  practiced  and  affirmed  by  those  of  yesteryeaj 

In  summary,  my  friends,  to  what  shall  we  return  and  what  shall  w׳e  em- 
phasize  this  Shabbos  Shuvo?  First,  i<e  the  pnity  of  faith  vhich  is  ours  and 
which  links  us  with  all  of  Jewry;  secondly,  tse^the  continuance  of  our  faith 
which  makes  every  generation  the  advocate  of  a great  and  dynamic  Judaism; 


and,  lastly,  the  knowledge  and  belief  that  as  we  return  or  turn  to  God  at  1 
this  solemn  season  of  the  Jewish  year,  we  tiu  xhe  very  best  and  finest 

that  life  has  to  offer  the  human  being•  Despite  the  fact־  that  the  ghetto 


V 


of  Venice  is  Just  another  street  and  despite  the  fact  that  this  coiinunity 
of  Jewry  has  seen  its  *best  days  in  ages  gone  hy  we  know  for  a certainty  tha 
the  ideals  they  espoused,  the  language  of  faith  which  was  theirs,  the 
history  of  progress  and  tragedy  which  symbolized  their  life  in  Italy  shall 
always  he  remembered  for  honor  and  glory  and  incentive  by  us  of  modern  days* 
though  gone,  they  are  not  forgotten;  although  but  a skeleton  remains^  the 
value  of  that  community  shall  be  inscribed  forever  in  the  Book  of  Jewish 


life. 

As  we  s^and  between  Rosh  Hashono  and  Yom  Kippur,  may  it  be  the  same  fo 
each  of  us.  Hay  our  liVes  also  be  inscribed  for  good  and  for  blessing  and 
may  v/e,  by  the  impression  we  leave  behind,  never  be  forgotten,  I pray  to 
the  Almighty  that  what  experienced  b^.^warffo  may  also  be  granted  to  you  for 
to  see  a Hogen  Bovid  proudly  displayed,  to  see  aged  and  v/ell  v/orn  Torah 
scfolls,  to  see  children’s  class  rooms,  and  niches  for  Mezuzohs  in  the  far- 
flung  corners  of  the  earth,  this  alone  mad e mny:  t v r tludii I One  cannot 
help  but  feel  proud  and  mioved  and  insnired  by  reliving  ^ glori  ous  and  worth- 
while  his^o^y  of  our  people,  Ha^r  we  :^turn  to  the  ״;Jnrr  of  Venice  Jewi^־׳  for 

i '( ■' I 


( 
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the  glorj^  v^ich  was  theirs,  and  the  glory  vhich  is  ours,  is  an  -uTrf!־yl-f4g  faith 
which  unifies  us  all  and  assures  the  future  of  Judaism.  To  this  belief  and 


affirmation  we  return  this  Shabbos  *^uvo•/«»?^.  may  be  strengthened  and -the 
better  because  of  it, ^ The  words  Am  Yisroel  Chai  shall  echo  from  generation 
to  gerE  ration,  unto  all  eternity. 

Amen , 


fflffiTERY  SERV!  SEPT  21.  IQ <;8. 
^iy  fiustoBi  of  our  coining  16מ6.ב 
on  *ays  betw  RH  & YK?  So  many 
opport  *ur  yr;  why  pt  of  honr 
to  come  at  ths  time.  And  evn 
thse  who  come  dur  yr,  still 
are  part  of  our  grp  today. Why 
Bee.  entire  orientation  of  the 
*ays  Is  one  that  calls  us  hah 
to  fundamentals:  In  tdrms  of 
Rel,  the  family,  the  self. 
EEIÖION:  Syn,  worship,  mood  oi 
service:  Iv  all  superficial 
things  outside,  deal  wth  basi 
realities  of  ouiyrelatlonehlps 
to  Judaism 
AMILY:  all  together,  worship 
as  one,  comapny  of  Ivd  ones  & 
friends:  fam  life  & Its  basic 
unity  Sb  Importance  stressed  1] 
Torah  d Haft  portions,  If  you 
recall  lesson  of  holydaye.  Be. 
cause  the  aspect  of  our  lives 
Is  also  basic  to  our  being  he] 
BELT:  on  ths  days  search  more 
meaningfully  for  answers  to 
questions:  who  & what  am  I, 
ill  these  are  reasons  for  our 
being  here  at  the  time  bee  hei 


the  earth  from  wheh  we  came  & 
earth  to  whch  we  return;.*  he 
are  Ivd  ones  to  whom  we  ohwe 
'׳  what  we  are  & from  whom  we 
hace  learned  80  much. 

PARFUTS;  all  we  are  & hope  to 
־be;  truly,  from  whom  we  came 
HUS  & WIVES:  whose  yrs  of  cora- 
pan Ion ship  we  cherish  & whose 
presence  we  miss,  who  by  thr 
lives  with  us  have  had  a pro- 
found  & lastn*  Impress  on  u8 
CHILDREN;  Joy  & sadness,  hopes 
& dreams,  aspiration,  flesh 
of  flesh,  bone  of  bone;  they 
are  more  of  us  than  anything 

nse  j ♦ 

These  are  reasons:  we  stand  al 
graves  & think  back  oVer  yrs, 
of  exper  shared,  dreams  ful- 
flilled  &,  unfort,  hopes  shatt 
Think  not  only  of  those  Interr 
here  but  In  other  parte  of 
world  - 

For  bee.  of  our  thoughts  we  r 
better  * finer  human  beings. 
All  that  18  good,  noble  In  thi 
lives  uecomes  part  of  us  & 
wth  a feel  of  renewal  we  fini 
^ cXaX»*■  4*  ft»» 


CEMETERY  MEM  SERVi  SEPT  21.581? 
Tlaat-ls  why  we  are  here  for  al! 
that  1b  basic,  esBentlal  & fu] 
Äamental  finds  Its  core  rlg11־t 
here,  amli  our  loved  ones,  on 
the  earth  to  which  we  too  eha! 
return  one  day, 

Endeed,  no  !:etter  time  of  yr, 
as  the  betw  RH  & YK  could  be 
found  for  the  mood,  meaning  & 
relevance  of  these  h^Jrydays 
find  thetr  best  expression  at 
this  point, 

iB  we  pay  honor  & tribute  may 
we  find  ourselves  & by  the 
lesson  we  have  learned  may  we 
all  be  Inscribed  in  Bk  of  Llf• 
Amen. 


ym  Am  hou?itaiits--koi.  !:tidrf!!  geh'oit. 

Tly  friends,  this  is  the יי יost  sacred  evening  of  the  Jev/ish  religious 
year.  Throughout  the  world  those  v;ho  are  professing  Jews  have  gathered  in 
Synagogues  and  ever3rwhere,  from  the  sma.llest  room  in  which  a Kinyan  is  con- 
stituted  to  the  m*ost  elaborate  edifice,  the  enduring  strains  of  the  Kol 
Uidrei  v/ere  heard  and,  we  hope,  apרדreciat ed , At  the  same  time,  it  is  in- 
teresting  for  us  to  note  the  dhvious;  that  only  Jev׳s  have  turned  away  from 
outside  activity  on  this  ver3׳  night,  üutside  our  Houses  of  ¥orship  and 
h mes,  the  life  of  the  w'orld  flows  on.  To  others,  this  is  an  ordinary 
Tuesday  night;  people  are  husj^  with  the  usual  occupations  which  shape  their 
everydaj^  lives.  It  gives  one  perhaps  an  eerie  feeling  to  consider  this 
point  of  view  for  the  Churches  of  other  faiths  are  closed  and  in  the  homes 
of  the  Gentiles  there  is  not  the  somber,  inner  reflection  which  has  fallen 
to  us  this  evening.  Life  noshes  י«  bjr  on  this  Kol  ITidrei  eveX;  our  fates 
may  be  decided  at  this  very  moment  not  only  “by  G6d  but  by  the  intrigiies, 
vested  interests  e.nd  callous  calculations  of  men  in  important  and  strate- 
gic  positions.  And  here  v/e  sit,  satiated  and  at  ease,  prayerbook  in  hand. 
Is  it  any  v/onder,  then,  that  w׳e  dare  ask  ourselves:  of  v/hat  use  is  my  ow׳n 
small  self  when  pompa.red  to  the  im-׳״eHsity  of  the  world  of  which  I am  a 
part,  of  what  value  is  this  praj^erbook,  of  v;hat  concern  is  God  to  me. 

Does  this  Yom*  Kippur  with  all  it  implies,  these  prao^ers,  this  faith  of  Lu- 
daism  have  any  meaning  at  all  in  cur  m.odern  world? 

lly  friends  the  intensity  of  these  questions  v׳as  highlighted  for  us 
last  summer  am.id  the  most  trying  circumstances.  Ve  had  barely  3s  ft  Israel 
when  the  Karines  landed  in  Lebanon,  v/hile  ve  were  in  Italy  the  British 
occupied  Jordan,  and  as  ve  continued  our  travels  the  statesmen  of  the  world 
were  frantically  seel^ing  a Summit  meeting.  The  balance  of  world  reason 
was  visibly  upset  and  one  feared  that  at  any  moment  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world־ would  become  inv/olved  in  a terrifying  and  fearsome  ccnflegration, 

1/e  also  v;ere  quite  worried  es  we  anxiously  scanned  the  headlines  of  the 
english- speaking  newspapers,  each  anc^every  ’״׳orning,  1/e  even  went  feo  far 


ii. 

as  to  make  mental  plans  for  a quick  rush  home  in  case  of  more  grave  inter- 
national  developments.  It  ־sas  in  this  mood  of  anxiety  that  v;e  crossed  the 
Alps  and  an  amazing  change  came  over  us.  All  about  us  v׳ere  the  magnificent 
mountains  v/hich  rose  high  into  the  sky;  snow  covered  their  10ft3ז  heights 
and  they  stood  there  as  a m.ost  welcom.e  wall  of  isolation  v/hich  sheltered 
us  from  all  the  turmoil  and  heartache  of  the  outside  v^orld.  And  yet,  here 
too  people  lived, v/orked,  dreamed  and  planned;  the3־׳  also  feared  and 
trembled  lest  some  foilish  move  would  shake  the  warth  to  its  ver:/  foiinda- 
tions.  But  eomehov/,  even  to  the  casual  observer,  the  moutains  gave  a 
sense  of  strength,  dignity  and  endurance.  In  this  mood  I recall  standing 
by  a v/indow  and  looking  at  the  mountains;  I just  had  finished  readi'^the 
morning  newspaper  with  its  many  detaiäs  of  threat  and  counter-threat,  accu- 
sati  on  and  repr^isal,  while  each  and  ever:/  head  of  State  around  the  v/orld 
piously  affirmed  the  justice  of  his  cause.  All  of  a sudden  it  struck  me 
ever  so  forcibly  hov;  utterly  foolish  v/ere  the  rantings  and  ravings  of  hu- 
nanity;  indeed,  we  had  not  escaped  but  ye  had  left  the  problems  of  the 
world  on  the  other  side  of  tlfse  mountains.  There  was  not  a statesman  v/ho 
could  match  the  strength  of  these  God’s  creations,  there  v/as  not  a leader 
whose  heart  v/as  as  pure  as  the  snow  of  their  peaks,  there  is  not  a single 
principle  or  ideal  or  precept  v/hich  is  as  old  or  as  enduring  as  those 
cliffs  v/hich  juttdd  high  into  the  sky.  ^'■^en  spoke  of  war  b1.it  here  there  was 
peace,  they  sought  a sumnit  m.eeting  but  only  here  could  they  truly  rise  a- 
bove  the  chains  of  earth,  nations  sought  to  protect  their  vested  interests 
but  here  their  cries  and  protestations  safek  into  true  perspective.  In 
truth,  the  glory  of  Na.ture,  the  grandep״ur  of  God's  handiwork,  the  cleanli- 


ness of  v/hat  nan  might  espouse  v/as  revealed  to  us  here  in  all  its  startling 


simpUcity,  I could  not  help  but  think;  men  ar^hooting  for  the  moon  and 


they  can  not  even  appreciate  what  God  has  placed  immedic.tely  before  th51״׳. 
Long  after  men  have  passed  av/ay,  years  after  conflicts  have  been  resolved, 
centuries  after  the  world  has  been  shaped  and  reshaped,  these  mountains, 

.י♦ 
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stare  v/ill  sti?^l  "be  there. 

It  is  the  same  for  us מ ס  this  Kol  Mdrei  evening.  The  v/orld  flies  hy 
outs^e  these  walls  hut  long  after  it״--^i1p  gone  and  v/e  have  left  our  rnark 


race*  n’‘fsll 


on  this  earth,  the  values  and  ideals  which  we  emhrac^ shall  remain.  The 
prayerhook,  the  holyday  and  the  House  of  God  shall  survive;  the3^  sre  like 
the  mountains  v/hich  pointed  like  a warning  finger  upv/ard  to  God.  Perhaps 
w׳e  can  lea.m  a lesson  from  this  com.r'ari^on:  often  w׳e  are  tempted  to  play 
rulers  of  the  world  and  molders  of  destinj/׳  on  earth,  freouently  we 

devise  and  scheme  for  self  rather  than  others,  steadily  ^ ti^e  all  01■; 


ourselves  to  he  cought  up  in  the  mad  whirl  of  daily  !!:״e  so  that  we  no  more 
than  exist  hut  hardly  breathe  the  fresh,  clean  air.  /\  Can  we  not  Twelve  he 


on  this  holiest  of  all  nights  on  the  Jewish  calendar,  that  the  values 
of  our  faith  are  of  the  greatest  meaning  and.  significance;  that,  like  the 
mountains  pointing  ־ ו 1!^ ־n iin^  11 י־־־ו ר^  Jiidaisr;!  is  eternal.  \׳Je  m.ust  clim.h 


the וי וountain  of  our  faith  wäth  all  the  resources  at  our  comrיand,  And,  v.hen 
w׳e  attain  the  summit  \-;e  shall  look  down  and  evaluate  all  that  is  pettj״׳  and 
sיight  and  meaningless;  at  the  same  time,  w׳e  !׳ill  take  note  of  all  that  is 
good  and  wholesome  and ־ ־recious.  Aw^when  we  thxnk  of  the  tools  or  tech- 


■faith,  we 


our  ahi  lit3/  to  climh  our  mountain  of  ? 


niques  v/hich 


would  do  v.'ell  to  consider  a fev;  of  the  essential  aspects  of  Judaism., 
Note,  for  instance,  that  the  most  im.portant  rrayers  of  our  fai^rh:  the  Am.idah 


the  Kadusha,  the  Kaddish  or  the  Oleinu  are  said  hy  our  people  standing  up. 


and  never  from  a laieeling  position.  This  is  a fundamental  differenae  hetwee 
us  and  other  religi  ens^  »!w  contributes  greatl!’׳  to  our/|outlcok  andXstate  of 
mental  health  as  Jews, ז■ גe  stand  before  the  Ark  as  co-v;orkers  v/ith  God,  man 
is  free  and  noble,  he  is  a fine  and  upright  creation  of  the  Almightj׳׳,  we  as- 
pire  to  Divinity־׳  not  hy  overzealous  humility  hut  hy  an  ever  gro^^זir1g  av/a.re- 
ness  of  the  digni^’־  inherent  in  ever3’׳  living  being.  In  short,  v/e  ap־י'roach 
the  alter  of  God  not  as  cowering,  fearfiil  specs  of  dust  v/ithin  the  great  TTni■ 
veiee  'but  as  !’Elfjuvbo  are  little  lov/er  than  the  anfels•  It  ie  the  sare  Tith 


iv. 


us  when  we  take  part  in  the  struggles  of  everyday  life  and  living,  lie 
should  speak  and  act  towards  one  another  as  men  v/ithout  f al s 

/*  « n*/m 

:•  1/e  ought  to  undersoand  and  realize,  as  Judaism  teaches ׳י1<ן־ ן,  that 

each  of  usyheing  !״ortal^  will  sin  in  the  course  of  events  hut  hei np־ 

AaMu 

free  and  nohle,  me,n  can  make  atonement  and  he  fj.«^  from  guilt.  ask  for 
forgiven^s  standing  up,  reaching  for  the  Heavens,  viewing  the  earth  from 


the  111^:  r!  s of  faith,  seeding  to  attain  the  very  top  of  the  earth's  noral 
m.ountains  • 

And,  what  else  does  the  mountaineer  require?  Only  food  and  clothing 
and  tools  and  skills?  Of  course  not,  he  also  needs  a sense  of  discipline. 
In  Judaism,  we  find  discipline  in  terms  of  <ודץדזחד  t.tTnpnt.^  1»> ך - י ■ ך , ר..יי^י 

l'Ji’*»sss6sai**q^^£E  ו ז n(4  rl SX  dedication  and  obligation, 
in  belief  and  acknoי■’ledgement . Being  men,  with  all  the  implications  this 
word  carries,  v/e  m.ust  do  mere  than  pray;  we  must  sta.nd  committed  to  action 
in  deed  and  word  whenever  and  v/herever  the  necessity  arises,  k^e  can  onlj־׳ 
attain  the  xem  J5um''mt  of  the  mountain  of  fo.ith  if  we  discinJ  ine  dvery  nart 
of  our  body  and  mind  to  ־tise  proposition:  that,  if  our  effort  is  to  have  any 
meaning  at  all,  the  prjiice  v׳e  a,re  asked  to  pay  is  none  too  high,  ■^nd,  of 
course,  it  is  the  same  with  us  in  ourd^dly  lives.  Can  you  become  a doctor 
engineer,  scientist,  or  a mem.bef  of  any  other  profession  or  calling,  withou 
years  of  study  or  effort.  If  the  desire  for  achievem.ent  or  recognition  1<י 
xü^l  enough,  2e  shall  discipline  ourselves  accordingly  in  order  to  attain 
our  goal.  Similarly,  the  individual  can  discipline  hirnself  in  all  areas  of 
life  and  thought  nnd  endeavor  and,  most  vital,  he  can  discipline  hi״־זself  to 
living  in  accordance  with  the  values  and  ideals  and  teachings  furthered  by 
his  reliri  rus  persuasion.  In  tliis  mianner  he  shall  not  only  becom.e  a finer 
human  being  but,  from  our  point  of  view  on  this  Ki)l  Hidfei  evening,  a more 
devoted  and  more  dedicated  m.ember  of  the  Jewish  communitj^,  in  order  to  be  a 
good  Jew  T'ill  need  a^responsible  self-disci-^line,  developed  to  its  full 
est  notential. 


▼ . 


I 


My  frlende,  do  we  not  teach  these  techniques  and  supply  these  tools 
rlfht  here  in  our  consregatlon?  And  do  we  not  need  this  further  word  of 
explanation:  that  the  mountain  of  faith,  In  the  final  analysis,  Is  the 
Synaeoffue,  that  those  who  stand  dedicated  a^e  you  In  the  pew  and  we  on  the 
pulpit,  and  that  the  et email ty  of  the  mountain  cqn  best  be  understood  by 
the  symbol  of  the  Ner  Tamld,  ״The  eternal  light״.  This  light  niust  continue 
to  burn,  we  must  stand  dedicated,  we  must  approach  our  religious  duties 
with  a willingness  and  fervor  that  should  kindle  the  spark  of  Jewish  life 
within  us.  If  our  goal  and  purpose  are  Just  and  right,  no  saclJifice  Is 
too  great  for  any  of  us.  We  here  thrive  on  the  task  assigned  to  us:  to 
place  men  before  aod,  to  discipline  the  religious  community  for  the  sake 
of  dedication  and  consecration,  to  keep  alive  the  sense  of  warmth  and  beauty 
Which  are  the  iiialnstays  of  this  House  of  God.  But.weineed  your  help,  and 
wo  need  It  now  I It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  we  ask  you  all  to  give,  and 

rive  generously  and  Mnselflshly  to  the  work  of  our  Hebrew  Tabernacle.  We 

AaJ,•'  K 9 ־ י <״^«  diet. r 

bring  to  the  cpmmunltj^ the  r esources  of  four  adult  organizations,  youth 

groups,  adult^ teen-age  and  children* s Jewish  education,  the  helping  hands 

of  the  congregation  In  moments  of  need  and  Joy;  Indeed,  the  concern  of  a 

House  of  God  With  the  most  meaningful  and  Inspiring  worship  service  to  stir 

the  heart  and  soul  of  man.  We  hhpe  that  you  will  contribute  generously, 

that  you  will  be  willing  to  sacrifice,  that  with  your  financial  offering 

and,  perhaps,  your  personal  affiliation,  you  will  see  fit  to  strengthen  the 

hands  of  those  who  toll  In  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

The  poet  said:  Give  me  men  to  match  these  mountains;  In  strength.  In 
aspiring  loftiness.  In  purity  of  purpose  and  design.  The  mountains  are  ver 
beautiful,  and  so  18  our  faith.  May  each  continue  to  endure  for  the  ages 
to  come,  may  each  continue  to  point  heavenward,  and  may  men  always  look  upon 
each  with  awe  and  true  reverence.  May  we  come  away  from  the  House  of  God 
knowing  for  a certainty,  deep  within  our  hearts,  that  the  mountain  of  Juda— 

ism  will  endure.  The  Psalmist  said:  ' ־ ל® ' / יi  ״ 

״I  Ilf•  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  mountains,  whence  cometh  my  help.״  The  mount- 


vl  / 


am  of  the  Lor«  on  earth  18  the  Synacoeue;  we  too  lift  up  our  eyes  unto 

you  80  that,  by  meana  of  your  help,  your  handa  and  the  hande  of  Judalam 

may  be  bleaaed  with  achievement,  with  eatlafactlon,  and  fulfillment. 
Amen. 


Kol  Nldrel  Sermon;  Tuesday  eve.  Sept.  23,  1958 


TTIE  PRIESTLY  SERVICE- -YOIT  KIPPUR« 

lly  friends,  one  of  the  most^'a/lttite^rprayers  on  this  Day  of  Atonement 
is  known  as  the  Ser^ic^e  tf  4e  High  Priest.  This  section  is  Sbead,  sung 
and  explained  during  the^וזלזל ו ׳  service  hut  its  content  is  relavent  to 
the  entire  meaning  and  significance  of  this  morj("  sacred  and  awesom.e  holyda- 
As  you  weäl  Ionov,  in  the  ancient  days  when  the  Temple  stood  in  Jeru- 

Salem  the  central  portion  of  many  of  the  holidays  and  holydays  was  the  sac- 
rifice  which  was  offered  on  the  aLter  of  God.  It  is  this  service  of  offer- 
ing  and  sacrifice  which  we  specifically  recall  todayjfor  the  sacrifice  of 
Yom  Kippur  was  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  year.  The  Ki^  Priest,  first, 
made  atonement  for  himself  and  his  family.  Then,  dressed  in  the  purity  of 
white  and  clad  in  the  precious  garments  of  his  high  office  he  prepared  and 
offered  the  sacrifice’?  fcn  animal,  which  here  upon  it  the  sins  of  the  Jewish 
communitJr,was  killed  and  with  ^ death  mC-  ^ 

died  as  well.  It  was  at  this  poin#  that  the  High  Priest,  cleansed  and 
speaking  for  a pure  congregation,  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies',  only  once  a 
year,  at  this  specific  time.  But,  as  you  know  and  as  I h^ve  seen,  ;^le  old 
city^w?^  *^he  Temple  stood  once  upon  a time  in  all  its  glory,  is  now  in 
Arab  hands.  The  Templets  sole  remnant,  known  as|f׳he  "wailing  wall"  can  not 
even  he  seen the  area  which  contains  the  history  of  our  people  is  to- 
tally  inaccessible  to  Jews.  And  while  there  is  a certain  segment  of  Jewry 
which  still  prays,  for  a restoration  of  the  sacrifices  in  the  Temple,  the 

majority  of  Jews  in  our  day  and  age  have  come  away  from  this  hope  and  dreim 

In  m.odern  times  we-knov/  and  feel  that  sacrifices  are  a thing  of  the  pa»,t, 
that,  as  reason  dictates,  atonement  must  he  made  by  each  of  us  in  personal 

between  God  and  m^n.  Ve  no  longer  have  a Higli  Priest  and  the 

laws  pertaining  to  this  s acrif ice  have  long  since  been  superceded  by  the 
ethical  teachings  of  the  prophets.  Indeed,  seen  in  this  light,  that  porti 
of  our  prayer  book  which  details  the  service  of  the  High  Priest,  is  obsolet 

«ו 

and  no  longer  valid  for  the  needs  of  an  e^li^tened  age.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
the  teachings  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  and  particulafly  of  Hicah,  have  long 


r 


since  ■become  the  law  of  Jev/ish  people  everywhere.  took  note  of  the  many 
animals  slaughtered  for  an  ancient  belief,  he  saw  the  rivers  of  sacred  oil 
which  flowed  upon  the  alter,  he  rejected  the  custom  of  offering  ones  first- 

I 

born  to  the  service  of  the  Temple,  and  he  felt  that  there  was  a tragic  mistal^ 
in  the  of  the  people.  He  that  the  sinimpls  had  w-et  sinned, 

but  men  and,  theref|re,  it  v/as  the  hiiraan  being  who  must  approach  the  alter 
of  God  in  humility  and  cort  rition  and  in  sincerity.  ''!Therewith  shall  1 come 
before  the  Lord  and  bow  myself  before  God  on  high?  Shall  I com.e  before  Him 
with  biTrnt- offerings  and  with  calves  a year  old?  !־/ill  the  Lord  be  pleased 
with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousand^  rivers  of  oil?  Shall  I give 
my  first-born  for  m-y  transgression  and  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of 
my  soul?  It  hath  been  told  thee,  0 man,  what  is  good  and  v/hat  the  Lord  doth 
require  of  thee:  only  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  Godi" 

This,  my  friends,  poses  #he  real  lesson  of  atonement  for  this  day  of 
Yam  Kippur.  Hot  money,  or  objects,  or  empty  promises  but  the  self,  ths  ««■el 
person  must  approach  the  alter  and  seek  forgiveness  for  the  sins  which  he 
has  committed  over  the  past  year.  Hot  a High  I’riest,  or  rabbi  or  cantor  who 
make  representation  for  man  before  God  but  ־feisf■  individua.l,  the  human  being 
who  stands  in  the  pew must  bow  lov;  before  God  on  High  andpaise  h±5  t«embl- 
ing  and  suppliant  voicqf  before  the  Almig^-ty.  It  is  this  thought  which  I 
v;ould  like  to  develop  vi  th  you  for  as  its  meaning  should  be  inscribed  on 

the  doors  of  our  hearts  and  minds,  so  is  its  sentinent  inscribed  over  the 

6 ?/•ג  //>K 

doors  to  our  sacred 'Ark,  Many  of  you  have  com.e  to  this  House  of  God  for 

decades  bat  who  knows  the  meaning  of  these  words](of  Isaiah’ f 

« • • • 

"SITEk  the  Lord  and  you  shall  find  Him,  call  upon  Him  and 
He  shall  be  near."  Ho  better  sentim.ent  could  be  embraced  by  us  on  the  day 


of  sacred  atonement  when  men  should  purify  their  souls  and  when  the  corrmuni- 
ty  of  Israel  should  attune  its  heart  to^׳/ard  God,  Each  individual  should 
seek  Him  and  every  human  being  should  call  upon  His  name  and  then,  as  the 


prophet  has  promised  God  shall  *be  near•  Not  *by  means  of  sacrifices»  ^rivers 
of  oil,1ior  offerings  of  the  first  *born  *but  from  within  the  heart  and  depth 


±T»  for  "there  is  no  man  that 


of  humanity  must  ve  seek  forgiveness 


sinnethnot." 

Seek  the  Lord  and  call  upon  Him:  these  are  almost  words  of  irony  and 
sarcasm*  Who  among  us  seeks  the  Lord  and  calls  upon  Him  from  day  tod  ay*? 
Are  we  not  concerned  more  with  prosperity  and  our  individual  welfare  than 
with  the  intangible  yearning  after  God?  Are  the  peoples  of  the  world  a;  n- 
scious  of  the  great  teachings  of  Religion?  Is  not  the f act  that  we  come 
here  from  lisy  week  to  week, '*'from  year  to  year,  without  ever  asking  the  mean- 
ing  of  these  v-'ords,  indicative  w I e of  our  outlook  on  life?  Ve  run, 

and  twist,  and  turn  in  life's  maze  of  activity  and  rarely  <0  we  stop  to 
ponder;  just  where  am  I running  and  where  I gating , And,  at  the  same  - 
time,  wnile  piously  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  on  a dozen  different 
occasions  thiou^out  the  day,  while  inserting  His  name  in  the  Ple^e  of  ־^lle 
giance  and  inscri'bing  it  on  the  *back  of  our  dollar  *bills,  do  es  this  make  us 
more  religious  people•  Is  it  not  true  that  most  of  u s J Ij^ 0 1 ■־r^  r:  r'ulaXd - 
the  pro*blems  of  God  and  sin  and  that  those  of  us  vh  0 do,  are  considered 
net  only  mor*bifl  *but,  often,  strange•  The  days  when  the  people  gathered  in 
the  couttyard  of  the  Temple  in  Jeiaisa^m  are  a mattdr  of  history  in  more  jca 
ways  than  onel  "Seek  the  Lord  add  call  upon  Him"  are,  unfortunately,  words 
only  for  the  prayerhook  and  find  little  if  any  realization  amid  the  *busy 
lives  v/e  live  from  day  to  day•  The  sacred  v/ords  written  a"bove  our  Ark  and 
the  central  portion  of  our  Ycm  Kippur  prayers  are  *become  a m.ocker3^  when  seer 
in  the  light  of  \־/hat  they  were  once  supposed  to  mean  and  v;hat  once  v/as  thei] 
all-consuming  function•  Humanity  seeks  pleasure  for  itself,  science  seeks 
to  conquer  space,  nations  seek  greater  and  more  vital  territories,  creeds 
seek  to  convert  others  to  their  ideologies,  races  seek  to  assert  tbeir  pri- 
macy  ~vr  r־‘־horD,  and  rulers  seek  ever  greater  pov,׳er  and  spheres  of  influ- 


ence *but  not  one,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  seekjto  call  upon  the 
ITame  of  God• 


iv. 


Is  it  truly  such  a difficult,  well  nigh/  im-^ossihle,  matter  with  \h  ich 
we  "burden  ourselves  on  this  sacred  day?  I think  not,  for  God  is  to  he  foun 
everyv/here  if  we  hut  employ  the  prc^r  means  of  seeking  Him  out  8nd|‘^e  prop 
er  tone  for  calling  upon  His  name.  Let  me  give  you  an  eEample.  On  our  re- 
cent  trip  we  took  over  a thousand  feet  of  film  and  over  150  individual  snap 
shojjs.  V/henever  we  saw  something  which  spoke  of  heauty,  of  tenderness,  of 
grandeur  and  of  meaning  we  sought  to  capture  it  and  bring  it  hack  with  us. 
But  when  our  films  were  developed  we  found  that  not  all  of  our  effort  had 
heen  successful:  some  ohgects  were  blurred,  others  were  out  of  focus,  and 
others  still  had  ^ded  us  altogether.  The  object,  however,  was  still  there 
in  all  its  heauty,  the  camera  had  heen  in  perfect  working  order  and,  in  the 
final  analysis,  we  could  not  escape  the  unfortunate  solution  to  our  problem 
namely,  that  we  had  taken  the  picture  incorrectly.  It  was  our  fault,  v/e 
were  to  blame,  and  no  amount  of  rationalization  could  overcome  that  fact. 

My  friends,  it  is  the  same  v/ith  the  lives  we  live.  The  purpose  and  object 
of  life  are  there  for  all  to  see;  it  is  we  who  ha,ndle  ourselves  incorrectly 
¥e  m.ove  too  quickly  and  the  object  becomes  blurred,  the  light  of  khs  sunny 
mat e r iזזי ו f!  blinds  us  to  the  value  of  true  reward  and  the  object  is 


in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  darkness  of  our  inner  yearnings  over- 


Lk 

com^us  1^0  v/e  forget  to  open  the  shutters  of  our  heart,  Man  sins,  day  in 

and  day  out,  but  it  is  his  fault  and  he  can  not  find  forgiveness  by  blaming 

the  forcds  surrounding  him.  Indeed,  seeV  the  Lord  and  call  upon  Him  openly, 

/ 

truth,  mth  sincerity,  stray  not  from  the  ways  commanded  by  Him,  take  ip 
heart  TißEi  the  teachings  of  your  faith,  look  to  His  re  ssage  of  hope  and  be- 
lief  as  it  is  tought  in  ^orah  and  prayerb&ok  and  song.  In  truth,  ^ seek 

t 

the  Lord  and  call  upon  Him ^ not  by  means  of  offerings  and  sacrifices  and  riv- 


1 ost 


com^ 
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ers  of  oil  but  by  doing  good,  loving  mercy  and  by  walking  hpmbly  in  His  si״^ 


Thus  shall  man  not  only  find  atonement  f1?r־־־hip  eino  but,  more  vital,  he  sh 1 ׳! 
sin  no  more*S^r  Ifis  every  ׳erroneous  move  shall  be  halted  by  ״&e  clearns  ss  of 
vision  which  reveals  the  object  of  faith  in  all  its  beauty  and  worth  and 

splendor. 


And  where  shall  we  find  C^od  and  how  shall  He  be  near?  Everywhere  and 
always:  In  this  moment  andt  at  this  hour,  here  In  the  House  of  Worship•  In 
your  homes:  In  your  hearts;  at  the  office;  In  your  gracious  dtaallaga  and 
honest  dealings  with  your  fellow  man;  a, didst  your  family:  In  the  love  and 
true  devotion  you  shower  uporj  them;  among  the  nations:  In  the  highest  mm 
of  Idealism  which  seeks  the  good  of  all;  within  various  creeds  and  Ideolo- 
glee:  by  mutual  self-consecration,  ־*hi•  where  shall  we  find  (k)d  among  the 
peoples:  In  the  belief  that  character,  Integrity  and  merit  are  the  only 
measuring  devices  by  which  we  detlrmlne  the  vklue  of  a roan,  *Seek  the  Lord 
and  you  shall  find  Him,  aill  upon  Him  and  He  shall  be  near,*  these  words 
>01d  the  most  meaningful  message  and  they  are  not  even  In  our  prayerbooks 
for  this  sacred  day.  For  a man  to  sin  no  more,  If  Judaism  18  to  have  any 
meaning.  If  you  truly  wish  to  amend  your  ways  and  live  a better  life,  look 
not  to  the  prayerbook  this  singly  day  of  the  year  but  at  the  Holy  Ark, 

--י ‘ ־ • \ 

the  framework  mt  for  Torah,  where  the  Inscription  Is  available  for  thought 
and  Incentive  each  and  every  day.  Seek  out  this  message,  learn  and  obey 
It  at  all  times,  for  the  word  and  presence  and  law  of  Ood  goeth  forth  not 
only  from  Jerusalem  but  from  the  core  and  Inner  being  of  every  living  soul. 
For  man  to  be  cleansed  from  sin  and  to  be  Inscribed  In  the  Book  of  Life, 

O-od  does  not  require  the  Impossible.  Only  that  you  do  good,  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  ickth  on  His  earth.Wv*^^ 

*Seek  the  Lord  and  you  shall  find  him,  call  upon  Mlm  and  He  shall  be  near*, 
to  you  and  yours, 

^en. 


Yom  Klppur,  AM  Service;  Wed,  Sept.  24,  1958 


YISKOR— YOM  KIPPUR;  SEPTEMBER  24.  1958. 


My  friends,  In  one  of  the  books  of  the  Torah  we  find  this  startllnf 

phrase;  "The  day  of  death  18  better  than  the  day  of  one’s  birth".  Tjie 

rabbis,  of  course,  were  quite  concerned  with  the  meanlnc  of  this  sentence 

and  began  to  explore  the  sentiment  In  search  of  an  answer.  Their  conclu- 

0 

Sion  Is  to  be  found  In  the  follwlng  story;  Two  ships,  laden  with  merchan- 
dlse,  sailed  the  ocean;  one  coming  Into  harbor  and  the  other  going  out. 

The  people  praised  and  blessed  only  the  ship  coming  In  and,  to  a degree, 
completely  Ignored  the  ship  Just  starting  on  Its  Journey.  When  others 
wondered  about  this,  they  received  this  reply; •We  are  praising  the  ship 
that  came  In  because  we  know  that  she  went  out  In  peace  and  has  returned 
In  peace.  As  to  the  one  now  going  out,  we  do  not  know  what  her  fate  will 
be.’  Thus,  In  commenting  on  the  verse,  "The  day  of  d eath  18  better  than 
the  day  of  one’s  l^th",  the  rabble  say:  when  a man  18  born  we  do  not  know 
what  the  nature  of  his  deeds  will  be,  but  when  he  departs  from  this  world, 
we  already  know  of  what  nature  his  deeds  were  on  eartjii,  during  the  course 
of  his  lifetime.  In  this  manner,  my  friends,  did  the  rabbis  turn  a phrase 
with  questionable  meaning  into  a positive  orientation  towards  life  & death 
It  Is  thAs  very  same  attitude  from  which  we  can  derive  a lesson  for  this 
occasion  of  our  Ylskor  service.  We  have  come  together  not  onlv  to  weep 
and  mourn,  not  simply  to  bow  our  heads  In  grief  «ad  Inner  turmoil., 

For  ao  the  leeeon  of  the  rahhis  cliovs  so  very  תiחpרfייJ !:r,  ^ c׳'-n  he 

much  ”־ore  than  a traced:/;  indeed,  v׳e  hnov.׳  that  these  v׳ho  hrv׳^  ■’ep.  tted  fror 
their  circl.e  of  loved  ones,  and  nov;  sleep  the  rre^־־t  rnd  et׳''rn31  rlee”,  th■^! 
life  ond  daye י.■ ךere  for  0 hlcsoing. 

V«hen  one  th1n’׳s  of  it,  t’־:e  rnaloc:r  o־,^  the  rrf-hie  in  rye-hinr  o^  the 
tr׳o  ships,  is  very  correct.  A child  is  h-rn  int■  . ---!י-  rn’  10־  rejoice; 
at  the  sr”0  ti-e,  do  ve ׳.■.י^רו: י  vhat  thir  chil^^  ’■■iיl  hpiny  ioto  our  hrr-es} 
is  +l־'e  pr  v^'lont  ottituvde  th.  t 0,11  *־il]  ho נ61׳י ז.  , t’  ot  uh־ro  1.י11־ 


ידס ר 


rladness,  th־:t  the  live״  of  '־eronts  and  orrndpnr׳'nt s !;ill  he  h.  ir-־י ־ en eel, 
,״־tf.  that  a void  i.'il^he  filled  in  their  lives  V3־t,  t ■ 


זי ז י 

J.  ± • 


ve  ever  think  of  sickness?,  of  crippling  dyease,  of  deficiencies  in  ־body 
and  mind?'  4^י:  to  its  parent s^Tot  only  ־by 

its  very  presence  "but זיי ו  its/ac^^ns  and  "beliefs.  And  yet,  v.’hen  the  3’'0ung 
ster  does  grov  and  develop/ to  he  a source  of  honor  and  joy  to  his  loved 
ones,  is  not  the  entire  picture  reversed,  as  the  rahhis  so  heautifiilly 
pictured  it?  l.hen  a man  grovs  to  maturity,  vhen  he  has  founded  a heme  of 
his  ov.׳n,  when  he  succeeds  in  his  chosen  endeavor  and  vhen  he  dedicates  hi’״' 
self  to  the  hettem.ent  of  his  fellov  man,  in  v.'hctever  crpacit^^, יי/ ג■  at  re- 
we,rd  av/aits  those  who  associate1|  vith  him  durinp־  the  course  of  his  litetime 
Ideas  are  developed,  principles  are  charted,  ideals  are  followed,  the  en- 
tire  ■eersonalitj^  of  the  individual  che,nges  under  the  good  inflיוence  of 
another,  ■^nd  vhen  the  mortal  "being  is  finallj׳■  c r- d 'bj''  the  hand  of  Death 
vhyjydo  ve  mourn,  *^urelj׳■,  ik  ve  have  suffered  an  ir״eplaca‘ble  loss  "but 
honor  and  devotion  and  love  should  "be  "bestoved  upon  him  tua.t  is  close  pri־ 
marily  during  the  course  of  his  lifetime.  The  !i1  ip  that  goes  out;  its 
future  is ו וnknovn  to  us  "but  the  ship*has  come  safely  into  port,  which  has 
enjoyed  a good  journey,  though  it  may  not  always  have  "been  smooth,  that 
has  "brought  riches  and  "blessing  unto  those  asr־ociated  \-ith  it,  that  ship 

ד • V י• 

should  "be  honored  and  praised.  The  analogy  is  a.  one;  likewise,  ve 

should  consider  our  da3׳’s  on  earth.  V/lien  a person  dies,  and  ve  have  trulj'־ 
fulfilled  our  oDligations  during  his  days  on  earth,  we  should  "be  moved  to 
say.  I praise  the  days  ve  had  together,  I am  "blessed  "bj״׳  v/hat  he  has  lext 
hehind,  I rejoice  in  my  good.  f(jrtune  of  having  shared  the  j03’׳s  and  ״rials 
of  life,  I am.  gra.teful  for  the  riches  that  are  left  for  mxd  and  my  loved 
ones,  niches,  not  in  the  material  sense,  of  course;  "but,  riche^^^^^the 
mind,  the  em.oticns,  the  feelings,  the  "beliefs  of  our  dea.r  ones.yjVe  can 


pay  tri"bute  to  an  individual^^^tf?’■  more  meaningfully  during  his  lifetime 

than  ve  ever  can  after  he  has  passed  av/ay. 

In  the  same  manner,  my  friends,  ve  look  to  the  G3;nagogue.  T׳/hile  alive^ 
v/hile  dynamic,  while  active  ^the  House  of  God  can  "bring  great  gifts  to  Jew 


Ill, 


ry.  It  can  perpetuate  the  very  finest  that  is  part  of  a human  ־bein^,  it 
can  lend  itself  to  the  proposition  that  moro.l  values  can  he  toufht  most 
clearly  through  the  hour  of  I'/orship,  It  is  this  belief,  of  course,  to  uhich 
ve  hold  as  \־;ell,  here  at  our  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Ve  have  the  feeling  that 
what  we  do  is  right  and  good  and  proper,  that  tur  influence  upon  young  and 
old  is  for  the  very  best,  Ve  seek  to  erect  here  a memorial  wי  ich  is  as  age- 
less  as  time,  as  indestructible  as  our  faith,  as  mieaningful  as  the  tradition 
of  which  we  are  a part.  To  sיוstain  that  belief  and  our  causcv  we  ask  you 
to  help^:5B  in  great  task^  tcv'hich  we  are  committed,  \\fhen  you  ccngri- 
bute  and  kKiji  support  the  work  of  this  congregation,  you  shall  again  be 
praising  those  v/hose  lives  are  ended  and  v/hose  presence  you  miss  so  sorelv. 
If  they  are  to  be  praised  and  if  their  lives  were  for  a blessing,  wha.t  bett- 
er  way  than  this  to  sustain  all  they  held  dear,  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
faith  of  vi-'ich  they  were  a pa^t , to  help  keep  :*i^e  the  hands  of  those  in 
this  congregatinn  who  seek  to  help  those  v׳ho  are  in  need, /Those  values  and 
ideals  v/hich  were  close  to  3^0ur  loved  ones,  where  JLo  they  find  their  origin? 
Hrom  the  rd  igion  of  our  fathers,  from  the  Torah,  from  the  heritage  v/hich  is 
ours,  from  the  Synagogue  v/here  theye  are  furt’nered,  :-ad  develoned  and, 

most  important,  find  a means  of  a,ctua.l  application.  These  are  the  reasons 
why  we  ask  you  to  give,  and  give  generously;  in  this  manner  all  that  you 
hjld  dea.r  in  t׳'rms  of  your  loved  ones,  will  find  meaning  and  relevance  and 
reality.  The׳ ^ ^[־nagogue  can  not  exist  v/ithout  :־׳ou;  to  bless  the  memories 
of  those  who  were  ■near  and  dear  to  you  you  must  now  sustain  a living  m.emori׳ 


be- 


-dp ו חי־ו ־ יי*" ׳ ■ ו 


the  House  of  God,  v/hich  shall  perpetuate  and 
lipfs  v^iich  made  the  life  of  your  gloved  fine  for  blessing  and  honor  di’ring 
his  days  among  us.  Hay  you  alv/ays  their  beliefs  and  sss  our  work, 

V7ill  the  ushers  please  com.e  forward,,,. 


Yiskor,  Yom  Kippur,  Ved . , Sept.  24,  58 


"THOU  GIIAI^  HOT  ATHEAR  E?TTY’'־-SUCC03. 
r.y  friends,  v;ith  gladness  of  heart  and  rejoicing  of  spirit  v.׳e  wel- 
come  the  *^ccoth  fes־^ival.  The  Succoh  has  heen  erected  and  \:e  recited 
the  ap^-'ropr^te  hlessings  last  evening;  this  morning  we  have  held  high 
the  Lulav  and  Esrog,  s^rnihcls  of  this  festival.  And  nov;  it  is  the  custom 
for  the  rahhi  to  address  himself  to  the  vario^וs  aspects  of  the  holiday; 
he  can  mention  the  festivity  of  the  day,  he  can  refer  to  the  frailness  of 
the  "booth,  he  can  expla.in  tt  length  the  meaning  and  significance  ^f  each 
and  every  component  part  of  the  Lulov  and  Esrog,  But  tii  is  year  perha^ 
you  will  hear  v;ith  me  while  I stress  an  entirely  different  aspect  of  this 
"Zman  Simchoseinu"  for  the  origin  of  the  festival  points  to  another  in- 
^erpretaticn  altogether,  l/hat  does  this  holiday  commemorate  priי^a.rily? 

It  is  0.n  occasion  of  thanksgiving;  our  ancestors  were  people  of  the  land 
and  at  this  tim.e  of  the  year,  wי־יen  the  harvest  had  heen  com-^leted  and  the 
fields  clea.red,  they  joined  together  in  a religi  cus/cel'ehra־^^ on  of  than^os- 
giving,  I stress  the  v.׳ord  ״religious"  for  our  ancestors  were  commanded 
in  the  '■^’crah  to  come  to  the  Tem.pleA'^  ree  times  a 7/ear:  at  Pesach,  Shevuoth, 
a.nd  Succoth.  Itä»,  But  the  Torah  adds  one  li־f־tle  phrase  to  this  command-  r 


a.nd  Succoth.  Itä»,  But  the  Torah  adds  one  li־f־tle  phrase  to  this  command-  r 

>0  11•  4 ס ' ד A Ofcy  K/t 

ment  which  makes  all  the  dif־^erence  in  the  vorld;  "and  you  shall  not  apייear 
before  the  lord  empty,"  This  is  not  an  afterthought  hut  the  key  to  the 
entire  verse.  On  this  particular  occasion  they  went  to  Jerusalem  hearing 
on  their  shoulders  a certain  proportion  of  their  produce;  the:;  gave  the 
grain  to  the  Tem.ple  to  he  sacrificed  as  a thanksgiving  offering  to  God, 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  people  showed  f^eir  gratitude  for  the  hless- 
ings  of  the  harvest,  the  f^^לits  of  which  v;ould  sustain  tי''em  for  the  year 
to  come.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  v;e  decorate  the  frail  Succoh  with 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  greens.  The  tradition  of  the  Succoh  itself  arose 
in  an  entirely  different  connection;  hut,  first  and  foremost,  this  is  a 
day  knov.'n  as  "Zman  Simchcseinu,  a time  of  rejoicing"  which  marks  the  in- 


gathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  field  and,  thus,  is  the  model  for  our  ^uneric 
an  Thanksgiving  festival. 


וי' 


11. 


■'v'/hat  I v/ould  like  to  enphaclze  this  day,  and  what  Is  all  too  often 
forgotten  hy  Jews  of  modern  times,  is  the  small  phrase  ״and  thou  ehalt 
not  appear  "before  the  Lord  em.pty,"  In  the  case  of  Chag  KaSuccos,  of 
course,  the  phrase  rf>fers  to  the  obvious  which  we  have  already  mentl׳'ned. 
As  Jews  of  ancient  times  brought  gifts  and  off<^rängs  to  the  Temple  to 
express  their  gratit17-de  so  must  v/e  bring  something  to  God,  As  such,  we 
drav;  the  lesson  from  the  ‘‘‘orah  porti׳'n  that  v;e  m.ay  not  come  before  Him 
״J^mpty-handed" , Certainly,  with  the  change  in  times  and  m^odes  of  worship, 
we  can  not  bring  the  offerings  of  our  fields  but,  at  the  same  time,  this 
does  not  excuse  our  neglect  of  the  commandment,  T/e  can,  for  instance, 
dedicate  to  God  a measure  of  our  time  in  the  sense  of  v'orshlp,  in  terms 
of  a  י׳1ו־׳ ־:וי־ י•■  of  daily  communirת  with  Him,  in  the  belief  that  life  is  not 
v.'orth  living  if  God  is  not  part  of  our  daily  experiences.  Hov/  good  it 
is  to  worship  1 wdth  our  fellov/  Jews  in  unity,  hov.׳  fine  a feeling 
to  know  that  the  conrregation  which  raises  its  voice  in  a mirhty  prayer 
is  linked  with  Jev;ry  everywhere,  hov/  gratifying  and  noble  the  sensation 
that  God  hears  the  voice  of  those  v/ho  call  up^n  Him  in  t]n7th.  Is  this 
too  great  a sacrifice  to  bring  upon  Hie  alter?  God  asJrs  for  no  more  than 
a little  «ע  of  your  tlm.e,  a time  to  speak  from  the  heart  of  the  dreams, 
hopes  and  aspirations  v/hich  are  a part  of  all  of  us.  ^ the  same 
there  is  also  the  opportunity  to  give  time  to  God  in  terms  of  feervice  to 
the  congregation.  It  is  a wonderful  sight  to  see  so  many  of  oi/r  people 
workaday  in  and  day  out_,for  the  success  of  our  religious  inst  ituti  on . 

'ft  ^׳ י* r־ the  v/ork  alv/ays  requires  more  of  those  v/ho  are  v/illing 
to  sacrifice  a bit  of  their  leiFU2^y  freedom  for  the  sake  of  God’s  work 
on  earth.  In  our  Temple  family  there  are  men  and  v׳or־en  v/ho  after  a hard 
and  long  day  of^xhaust in־׳  physical  labor  give  several  hours  of  their  time, 
and  would  do  this  sYery  night  of  the  week  if  we  would  ask  it  of  them. 

These  dedicated  men  and  v׳omen  serve  their  congrega,ti on  not  for  their  ov.׳n 
pride  and  vaingloiy^  but  becai’se  they  believe  and  do  not  wish  to  arpear 


iii. 


"befbre  God  empty-handed.  In  the  trneet  sense  of  the  v’ord,  they  are  fulfill 


ing  the  vords  of  the  Torah  and  that  sense  of  gratification  may^he  yours  as 
well,  Rememher  the  lesson;  Thou  shalt  not  a־npear  "before  the  Lo'^'d  eוזזptיY'*יW; 
But,  my  friends,  the  verse  may  be  inter^^reted^^''v-‘^1s-4»-^’e;  let  !thread; 


But,  my  friends,  the  verse  may  be  inter־’^reted 


Thou  shalt  not  apי׳יear  before  the  Lord  "empty-minded".  And  here  too  we  find 
a worthwhile  lesson  for  each  of  us.  Religion  in  general  and  Judaism  in  par־ 
ticular  is  not  a discipline  for  fools;  the  religiously  inclined  indivi-dual 


must  teach  himself  how  to  think,  A t racher  of  mine  once  said,  "I  have  made 


m.y  peace  with  8׳ינ  Religi־׳n"  and  at  that  time,  severs!  years  ago,  I was  quite 
impressed  bj־׳  what  I considered  1 0 be  a mighty  Philosophical  statement.  But 
the  words  of  this  man  never  left  the  conscious  of  my  mind  and  the  ’־^ore  one 


gives  the  m.atter  ־h  oumht,  the  more  evident  it  becoיייes  hoi■/  false  v;as  his  con- 
elusion.  It  is  this  man  who  does  not  fulfill  the  words  of  the  Torah  for 

ji.i.st  because  he  has  made  his  pea 

-Tru4‘i 

minded.  To  obey  the^ commandment 
person  must  always  think,  he  m.ay  never  allow  his  m*ind  to  lie  fallov/,  he  musl 
always  exa^יine  and  reevaluate  his  beliefs  for  surely  there  is  not  a m.cin  a- 
live  this  day  w^o  knows  all  the  ansv/ers  to  the  m3זsteries  of  the  TJniverse, 

In  fact,  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest  crim.e  of  all,  at  least  from,  the  Jewish 
i^int  of  viev/,  for  a man  to  stop  asking  questions.  Rrom,  the  very  beginniig  s 
of  our  histor^^  to  the  present  day,  Jews  have  struggled  not  only  with  them- 
selves  but  even  with  God  in  order  to  attain  a.  glimpse  of  the  world  of  know- 
ledge  v.’hich  lies 'beyond  our  realm  of  cc^prehensi cn.  1110  here  can  cope  with 
the  forces  of  ITature,  who  here  can  explain  tlie  intricate  w.׳orkin.n-£־  of  a m.an’־ 
broin,  who  among  us  coming  to  f’wndamentrls,  can  even  appreciate  the  im'״'ensi- 
ty  and  bounty  of  GodSs  handiwork.  \/e  ere  only  ’־־’crtal  it  is  true  and  w/e  do 
not  have  the  answers  to  our  consta.nt  searching  but,  at  the  sam.e  time,  if  a 
man  cease  from,  his  3’’earning  for  Icnowledge  he  is  of  little  use  either  to 
himself,  to  his  community  and,  certainl3ז,  to  his  faith.  In  Judaism,  the 

v;ord  "faith"  has  never  meant  a blind  acceptance  but  a constantlj״  inrwiiring  ■J 

i 
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ce  with  Religion,  he  comes  before  God  empty- 


iv. 


attitude  which  is  nin^led  v;ith  respect  and  revei^ce•  To  foll.ow  this  path 
is,  truly,  to  •1.מ  the  word  of  God:  thou  sh:  Or  not  E,ppoar  hefore  ne 
erיpty׳י  minded. 

But,  my  friends,  there  is  one  other  int err?'etati on  of  this  verse  which 
we  also  ought  to  mention,  Ve  are  not  to  oome  Before  !*«י׳  empty-handed,  empt: 
minded  and,  now,  empty-hearted.  And  this  may  he  the  most  meaninmful  thoug]^ 
of  all.  Our  ancestors  csne  to  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  not  only  Because 
they  were  commanded  to  do  so;  they  v/anted  to  come,  they  felt  the  need  to 
make  the  pilgrimage,  they  knew  of  the  j  ־ ׳y  which  comes  v;ith  a service  of 
thanksgiving.  Let  us  look  for  a moment  8.t  our  own  lives;  we  too  are  comnan 
ed  to  do  many  things.  But  we  do  not  always  follow  the  law,  Bor  instance, 
v;e  are  to  watch  the  traffic  lights  But  many  of  us  cross  against  the  red; 
we  are  asked  to  keep  our  car  in  good  machanical  order  But  XBxi  many  of  us 
do  not  even  Bother  until  a flaw  Becomes  an״־a.rent;  v/e  are  asked  to  Be  con- 
f-iderate  of  others  But  most  of  us  scarj^.cely  think  of  oTir  fellov.׳  man.  ״nd, 
3^et,  mont  of  us  do  follow  the  rules  and  reflections  and  commandm.ent s of 
life/  for  v/e  kno\•',  ddep  within  our  hearts,  that  0nlJז  By  mutuality  of  .■־ * ׳rnl 
and  purpose  can  man  strive  for  and  achieve  a Better  world  in  \׳hich  to  live. 
It  is  the  same  with  comAng  Before  God;  the  individual  must  approach  Kim 
with  a f1.111  heart,  a heart  overflowing  vrith  good  intent, 1י ו  th  feeling  for 
one  and  all,  with  Belief  in  the  strength  and  justice  of  his  way  of  life. 

Yes,  it  is  right  to  come  with  full  hands,^v׳ith  an  alert  mind  Bu.t,  in  the 
final  analysis,  these  will  only  Be  of  meaning  if  the  heart  allows  us  the 
proper  mood  and  spirit  for  caning  into  contact  wdth  the  ־«■Imighty , The 
heart,  the  ancients  Believe^[,  is  the  seat  of  emotions;  indeed,  we  know  for 
a fact  that  it  is  the  core  of  life  itself.  The  human  Being  can  not  make 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  Temple  of  his  faith  or  the  Temple  of  his  life  with 
an  empty  heart  ; ־ 11 1 1 וון^- , there  must  Be  a fullness  of  feeling  and  emotion 
which  shall  ennoBle  and  uplift  the  individual  each  and  ever3’׳  v'aking  ^^oment 
of  hie  life.  In  this  spirit  of  joy  and  gladness,  with  a true  fullness  of 
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heart,  did  our  people  obey  the  c סmריזd1וne  nt  ״rf ׳ ׳■  e 


This  then  is  the  meaning  of  Succoth  for  us  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
the  message  as  we  make  the  transition  from  the  period  of  somher  prayer  at 

the  season  of  the  holydays  to  the  ioy  of  this  time  of  rejoicing.  Three  times 

jffc  a/* 

a year  thou  flialt  come  to  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  and'׳  thou  shalt  not  “ampear 
"before  the  Lord  empty*  In  term.s  of  this  festival  and  in  terms  of  the  new 
year  may  we  never  apnear  "before  Him  empt3ז-handed,  empty-minded,  or  empty- 
hearted.  As  did  our  forefathers  of  3׳׳ester3^ear  we  too  give  thanks  "before  the 

Almighty:  for  hands  with  which  to  serve  Him.,  f or  a m.ind  with  v/hich  to  think 

JUa>^ 

of  Him,  for  a heart  with  which  we  love  Him,  ITay  we/! "bring  the  fruits  of  these 
"blessings  to  the  Temple  and  "because  of  our  0"be3/ing  the  comו״יandment ,/^all 

men  reap  the  £rKi±eharvest  of  a 


* Am-en, 


Succoth,  1st  day;  Ilonday,  fisirx  Sept.  29th,  1958, 
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o Iiy  friends,  on  this  Sahhath  of  Cliol  Halloed  Succos  the  lav/  of  Judaism 
enjoins  us  to  one  of  the  five  Scrolls  Kf  to  he  found  vlthin  the  Bihle, 

^omorrov;  morning,  in  our  Haftorah  portion,  we  si«*idr  read  from  the  hook 
known  as  "Ecclesiastes,  or  Kohelfeth"  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
volumes  to  he  found  in|[יur  literature.  Eor  the  entirej;:/  of  its  tv/elve  chapt- 
ers,  the  Buthor  in  a spirit  of  scepticism  and  negation,  011־׳103.113י  disects 
all  those  values,  morals  and  ideals  v/hich  vie  held  dear.  He  scorns  wisdom, 
believes  all  to  he  vanity,  and  scarcely  a clai owl edges  the  divinity  inhe:e  nt 
in  every  living  being.  And  yet,  in  ־ehe  final  analysis,  he  has  more  raith 
in  life  than  one  v/ould  ordinarily  assign  him.  The  ver3^  last  verse  of  his 
hook,  all  having  been  said  and  discussed,  has  in  it  a kernel  of  positive 
thinking.  The  T׳riter  sta,tes:  "The  end  of  the  m.atter,  all  ha.ving  ueen  heard 
(is  this);  fear  God,  and  keep  Ills  commandments,  for  this  is  t־hB  whole  ma״n," 


And,  I think,  it  is  because  of  this  last  verse  that  the  rabbis  included 
the  work  in  the  Bible;  ^ -£ד5־1..י  ^ its  negative  - !;säit r there  is  little  else 


its  negative 


the  ]1017/  books  of  our  faith.  And 


to  recommend  it  fb  r inclusion 


3/et,  it  is  this  very  same  verse  v/hich  gives  m.e  feelings  of  concern  and 
anxiety  for,  in  the  final  analysis,  when  one  examines  the  words  a bit  more 
closely,  there  is  a thought  contained  in  them  v/hich  hardly  m.akes  of  the  in- 


■1,  The  v'ords  v/hich  upset  the 


dividual  a m.ore  religiously  inclined 


*Sentiment  of  the  verse^  t o my  way  of  thinking^  are  0nT.y  two:  fear  God;  it  is 
my  belief  that  to  fear  ^od  is  an  oldfashioned  and  very  damaging  v/ay  by  v/hich 
to  enter  into  comr^unicn  with  TIim,^v/ho  is  the  Lord  of  all'^^  Furthermore,  the 
author  of  Koheleth  wishes  to  impart  a bit  of  wisdom.,  perhaps  his  philosophy 
of  life  and  he  has  c ought  our  imag^aticn  the  phrase  "the  v/hole  ma.n". 

Each  one  of  us  wants  to  be  "v/hole";  v/e  understand  this  cocept  in  terms  of 
being  v/ell־ad justed , ha.ving  some  perceptirn,  being  satisfied  and  happ3׳׳  v׳ith 
ovj^  lot  on  earth.  To  be  "v/hole"  implies  that  there  is  a fullness  about  us, 
a conplp't eness  not  only  in  body  but,  also,  in  mind  nnd  spirit.  It  is  a 
wonderful  description  of  v/hat  the  v/ell-rounded  invid.ual  should  represent 
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and  the  concept  of  the  "whole  man"  is  surely  as  valid  in  cur  own  time  as  it 
was  in  the  days  when  Ecclesiastes  w׳as  written. 

And  yet,  I can  not  help  hut  tahe  issue  with  thise  words  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  a vhole  man,  w׳ith  all  that  this  Implies,  can  not  have 

a fear  of  ^od,  Eear  is  a terrible  idea,  it  is  a conept  which  can  not  he 
equated  with  our  God  of  love,  fear  m.eans  that  w׳e  come  to  v/orship  w/ith 
drea-d  and  an3׳:iety  and  forehodinq•  .on  our  m.inds  and  in  our  hearts.  To  have 
fear  of  God  and  to  he  a whole  nan:  is  a contradiction  in  terns.  Of  course, 
m3׳׳  friends,  we  know  where  the  concert  of  fea^r  in  P.  lirion  oririnated.  It 
dates  hack  to  thed  ays  w7hen  religion  w׳as  no  more  tha.n  a magical  exercise, 
when  incantations  a.nd  strange  sounding  w׳ords  accomplished  the  task  of  the 
self-styled  priest,  The^^people^  approached  the  alter  of  their  God  with 
fear,  it  is  true^for  they  knew  not  what  the  unknown  pow/er  above  would 
bring  to  them.  They  dreaded  the  revelations  of  the  priest,  they  feared 
the  w rath  of  Cod,  the3׳■  trembled  lest  a had  or  evil  s-Lgn  v/ould  mark  them 


for  misfortune  for  the  3זear  to  come.  In  short,  the  religion  of  which  w/e 
speak  w;as  not  only  magic  hut,  in  a larger  sense,  it  w;as  superstition.  This 
type  of  religious  w/orship  existed  and  there  is  no  doubt  ah017t  it;  it  w׳as 
ew’׳en  practice^  among  our  people  in  the  earl3׳■  years  of  our  histor3־׳.  But, 
needless  to  sa3׳',  times  have  changed;  thank  God,  for  the  better.  Our  re- 
ligion  has  become  a noble  and  satisf3׳ing  experience;  instead  of  fear  and 
dread  it  brings  peace  and  solace  to  the  heart  of  m.ankind,  ■^‘•nd  3׳et,  as  w׳e 
see  from  the  verse  of  Koheleth,  som.e  remnant  s of  this  earlw’  philosoph3/  have 

that  v/e/»read  ^ 


remained  w'ith  us.  Perhaps  you  will  reca.ll  that  v/e/jread  such  old 

and  horrifying  phrase^  on  the  occasim  of  our  Rosh  Ilashcno  observance. 

Prior  to  the  blow/ing  of  the  ^hofar  we  read,  in  unison,  this  startling 
phra.se:  "For  the  Lord  most  hi{^,  is  terrible".  How.׳,  surel^־׳,  at  the  mom- 
ent  v/hen  w.׳e  blow;  the  ohofar  and  recite  the  Sliehechi onu,  is  it  right  for 
us  to  affirm,  that  the  God  v/hom  we  worship  W'/ith  love  and  devotion,  is  te^riןי 
le?  I^And,  ^ain,  in  another  circumstance  entirely,  the  same  thought  appears 
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In  the  v’edding  cerenony,  the  rahhi  is  ashed  to  recite  the  v/ords,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  service:  ״Hay  you  establish  a true  homd  in  Israel, 
a hone  filled  v/ith  the  spirit  of  faith,  of  truth,  and  of  the  fear  0-  G.d. 
Again,  ve  have  the  same  flifficulty:  if  a couple  has  faith  and  if  they  un- 
derstand  the  basic  truth  of  their  love,  L  י י  is  ^!־^ere  a re  ed 

for  ti-’em  to  fear  God?  Of  course,  not;  quite  on  the  contrary.  And  these 
are  but  two  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the  word  "fear"  has  crept  into 
the  liturgy  and  literature  of  our  people;  I believe  it  is  the  proper  tine 
to  rethink  and  revaluafe  this  concept  so  that  it  is  more  acceptable  to  us 
of  modern  tines.  ITaturally,  I can  not  speak  for  you  but  only  for  myself: 
my  religion,  the  faith  of  Judaism,  has  no  place  for  a fear  of  God  for  in 
my  heart  there  is  only  roam  for  m.y  love  of  Him.  And  it  is  the  same  T’ith 
the  "whole  man"  whom  our  author  i/s  tr3׳'ing  to  deי־יict;  the  verse  ought  to 
read  for  it  to  have  meaning:  ״The  end  of  the  matter,  all  having  been  heard 
(is  this):  love  God,  and  keep  His  commandments;  for  this  is  the  whole  man." 
In  this  setting,  ±hExp±Etotrx  a valid  and  far  m.ore  meaningful  picture  of 
the  ltur:1an  being  begins  to  emerge. 

Of  course,  my  friends,  there  may  be  another  explanation  of  this  probl- 
em  entirely.  Pefliaps  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  suggest  that  the  -ords 
"fear"  meant  one  thing  to  those  who  lived  two  thousjfand  years  ago  and  m.ean, 
something  entirely  diff^rnnt  to  us  of  the  twentieth  cebury.  This  thought 
would  also  give  us  an  answer,  and  one  which  is  as  vital  as  the  one  we  h^ 
already  considered,  !״en  of  great  secular  3x׳nowledge  as  well  as  men  of 
religious  training  have  cone  face  to  face  v/ith  a concept  ^^/hicx1  is  appli- 
Cc^/e  here  as  v;ell.  The  philisppher  Imvianuel  Kant  once  said:  !here  «.fe 
two  things  that  fill  my  soul  with  holy  reverence  and  ever-growing  wonder: 
the  spectacle  of  the  starry  sloy  that  vittually  annihilates  us  as  physical 
beings,  and  the  moral  law  which  raises  us  to  infinite  dignity  as  intelli- 
gent  beings."  He  used  a word  in  his  description  which  fits  cur  purpose 
also;  that  word  is  "reverence".  In  our  tim.e  we  could  also  substitute 
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the  more  deecriijlfive  v/ord  ”awe"  hut  hoth  of  these  couvey  a mes,ning  of 
wonder  and  os^azement  which  can  hardly  find  an  ec^ual  to  their  öxactness• 
Perhaps  this  is  v/hot  the  ■1׳׳riters  of  ancient  tires  had  in  mind;  man  stand- 
ing  before  God,  whether  within  the  House  of  Vorship  or  under  the  Temple 
of  the  Stats  and  being  filled  with  the  reverence  and  awe  v/hich  can  only 
come  to  one  who  apprecio.tes  the  beaut3^,  the  ma.gnif iceuce,  the  immensity 
of  God’s  creation.  The  great  german  theologian  Rudolf  Otto  once  wrote  a 
book  entitled  "The  Idea  of  the  Holy"  and  in  it  he  pinpoints  that  aspect 
a reL  igion  wl^ich  lifts  it  above  the  level  of  magic  and  superstition.  He 
called  his  concept  the  "m^^^gterium  tremendum",  the  "trcmendcous  mysterious" 
before  which  man  can  onl;/  bow  his  head  in  humble  submission.  You  feel 
this  greatness  in  the  world  on  a dozen  different  occasions  during  the  day, 
the  life  of  the  sm.allest  cell  to  the  stirrings  of  man’s  imaginitive  mind 
all  reveal  that  grea.t,  m3׳£זterious  and  awesom.e  power  before  which  one  can 
only  voice  hie  reverence  and  belief.  The  span  v7hich  em.braces  a^ike  the 
most  magnificat  happening  in  L he  hist זילב ס  of  the  world  ־»  the  smallest  de- 
tail  of  thd  earth’s  evolution  to  greatness,  documents  the  Psalmists  aff׳־r- 
motion,  "Only  the  fool  saith  in  his  heart:  there  is  no  God."  Indedd,  there 
is  a God  and  we  stand  before  Him  not  in  dread  or  fear  nor  is  He  terrible 
or  fearsome  but  v/e  acknowledge  His  being  in  true  reverence,  with  awe  and 
sanctity  for  trulj^.  He  is  a•  God  of  Pove  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we 

His  commandments  • 

what,  then,  hia.kes  the  "v/hole  man"?  The  person  who  has  adjusted  to 
the  w’orld  of  which  he  is  a part,  who  realizes  his  ability  and  potential, 
who  knows  wha.t  he  is  and  does  not  tr7T  to  be  something  else,  the  person 
who  is  content,  who  lives  seci^rely,  v/ho  by  precept  and  examnle,  imparts 
the  lessen  of  a decent  life  to  his  fellow  man.  Hut  more  than  that,  the 
whole  man  is  complete,  his  cup  is  fiל-ל,ed  to  0ver־f*lo'׳ing,  hi■״  Heart  is  full 
of  gratidude,  he  bear^no  hate  for  any  man.  He  is  res'־ected,  he  bears  a 
good  name  and  he  approaches  the  alter  of  God  in  love,  in  dedicat i׳'n,  and 


in  true  reverence.  Same  years  ago  I saw  an  illustrated  version  of  the 
23rd  Psalm,  In  one  pa.nel  there  was  the  picf^^e  of  a yoווng  mother,  holding 
aloft  in  her  ame  her  new-horn  child.  Her  sm.ile, ׳ ־:he  hahy,  the  picture, 
ccught  the  meaning  of  the  words  "m.y  cup  runneth  over".  This  is  the  "whole 
man" , 

The  fact,  then,  remains,  my  friends^  tliat  our  pra^^ers  are  net  ohsoltte"^ 

nor  are  our  concepts  old-fashioned.  On  the  contrary,  for  Judaism  to  have 

meaning  and  relevance  in  our  tim.e  we  must  only  reinterpret  in  the  light  of 

our  modern  needs.  And  we  do  this  out  of  a.  love  and  reverence  for  God,  he- 

cause  we  want  to  worship  Him.  in  awe  anfi  with  a full  heart  and,  because  we 

feel  safe  in  sa3’׳ing  ־^liat  the  faith  of  %'hich  w׳e  are  a part  is  not  only  holy 

to  the  lord  our  God  hut  is  sacred  to  each  a.nd  every  one  of  us.  As  such, 

we  do  not  cast  aside  the  traditions  of  hut  reaffirm,  them  and  are 

the  better  because  of  it,  "^he  questions  we  ask  are  not  to  destroy  our 

faith  hut  to  build  it  so  that,  through  better  understrndiug,  w׳e  may  w׳alk  | 

the  earth  in  reverence,  "The  end  of  the  matter,  all  havinfxheen  heerd^ 

/ •ץ . . ד  A •>3  ׳ii  ו 

(and  said  is  this):  love  God,  e.nd  keep  His  commc,ndments  j for*^thi^  is  ’the' 

whole  m.an," 

ivmen. 


Priday  Evening,  ßhahhos  Choi  HaI.:oed  Succoth;  ÄExfcc  Oct,  3,  1958 
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SUCCOTH  YIGKOR 


Tly  friends,  With  each  passing  hour  ve  nov  come  nearer  the  completion 
^f  the  holiday  season  \>׳bich  began  a v/eelc  ago.  Rirst  Succoth,  nov  Sihemini 
Atzeres  and,  beginning  this  evening,  Simchas  Torah: the  festival  cycle  is  at 
an  end;  w^have  moved  from  the  somber  tones  of  the  holyday  prayers  to  the 
song  and  festivity  of  this  "tim.e  of  rejoicing".  Eut  the  holiday  of  Succoth 
plays  the  dominant  role  in  these  days;  the  festival  of  thanksgiving  vhich 
was  linked  by  the  ancients  v.-ith  the  frailness  of  the  Succoh.  And  while  we 
offer  thanks  for  an  abundant  harvest  of  our  many  blessings  we  a^e^^ver 
allowed  to  gorget  the  impermanence  and  fragility  of  the  Booth;  tinzpc  scant 
abode  in  v/hich  our  ancestors  dwelled  in  the  desert  am.id  their  vmnderings• 

And  this  symbol  of  transient  living  and  shelter  from  the  forces  about  us  is 
to  be  our  also  on  this  ^f"'of^memorial,  as  we  call  to  mind  those  of 

our  loved  ones  who  have  been  gathered  to  their  heaven  ly  heme.  With  them 
we  have  spent  years|of  haי־ייjness,  we  have  stood  by  their  side  through  moments 
of  joy  and  adversity,  we  have  travelled  the  road  of  progress  and  defeat,  we 
have  built  homes  of  love  and  true  devotion  which  are  now  so  em.pty  because 
of  the  vofd  their  death  has  created.  And,  in  these  terms,  how  apt  is  our 
m.emorial  service  so  close  to  the  Succoth  holiday:  for  as  their  lives  v/ere 
but  transient  phases  on  the  horizon  of  our  existence,  so  frail  and  slight 
are  the  booths  in  ^3n  ich  we  symbolically  live  in  these  days.  The  Boolt  00  n- 
tains  but  a few  beams  of  v/oo?t,  then  a number  of  leaves  to  shelter  1קג  agaiiTs 
the  forces  of  ITature!  and  we  are  even  coן■זrיanded  to  leave  upen  the  top  so  that 
a bit  of  the  slcy  may  be  seen.  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  The  ^^ccoth  is 
an  impermanent  structure  with  little  that  is  of  lasting  character  anr^  virtu 
And  is  it  not  the  same  v/ith  our  lives:  we  exist  from  da::  to  da:^,  our  bodies 
are  !rail  and  easily  destroyed,  our  years  on  earth  are  limited  and  one  nevdr 
knows  when  we 011יז ס  be  destroyed  and  cast  aside.  Bust  v/e  are  and  unto  dust  , 
we  return^s  a measure  of  wisdom  v/hich  v/e  can  ap'׳'r  ciate  all  the  more  so  in 
terms  of  the  festival  v/e  are  observing  a.t  this  season  of  the  Jev/ish  year.  ^ 

But  v/e  must  remf’mber  one  other  aspect  at  this  time  o־^  Yiskor. 
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the  Succoth  ip  ־built  on  the  firm  foundations  of  the  earth  and  all  else  mey 
־be  frogile,  50ז  cur  lives  are  ־built  on  the  firm  foundations  of  the  human 
spirit  v/hich  is  far  stronger  and  more  d^mamic  than  an^/thino־  else.  Vith  thi 
spirit  v;e  are  a־ble  to  overcome  many  of  our  hidden  fears  and  pro־bleme  and 
we  ־become  the  better  for  the  homage  v/e  pay  to  the  aspect  of  Divinity  within 
us•  It  is  the  same  v/ith  the  loved  ones  who  no\«;  are  remembered  by  us;  their 
spirit  will  live  on  and  while  their  lives  may  habe  been  fragile  their  spir- 
it  gives  us  much  for  rememberance.  for  incentive  and  for  courage  in  days  to 

“ C<fVK4 . 

TTy  friends,  it  is  the  same  with  the  33־׳nagcgue  of  v.hich  ve  are  a part. 
It  is  frail  also,  like  the  Succoh,  for  it  rests  on  the  abiding  faith  of  its 
worshippers.  Only  the  material  foundations  of  the  building  are  solid;  the 

wo 

real,  inner  cofc  of  its  life,  hci/ever,  meaningful  only  insofar  as  it 

finds  support  from  within  you  and  me.  If  3^0u  seek  to  build  a memorial  for 
j’־our  loved  ones  and  if  you  seek  to  per^etua+c  the  spirit  which  made  them 
strong  then  you  could  find  no  better  or  warmer  means  of  compressing  3^0ur 
epprecia  t i ׳~n  ,f  or  the  lives  the3^  lived  axionr  us  ,than  to  help  ־t-'^®  great 
work  to  which  the  Synagogue  is  dedicated,  ־^/e  teach  those  values  which  were 
of  meaning  to  your  loved  ones,  we  support  those  ideals  which י־ יake  life  wort 
living,  we  perpet1.1a״te  ths.t  heritage  and  tradition  of  oiir  people  which  m.ade 
your  dear  departed  one  not  0nl3’״  proud  but  faithful  Jev;s.  ®3/  yoiir  generous 
and  heartfelt  0 entributi  r.n  to  the  ne^ds  of  our  work  and  cause  you  can  up- 
יו  the  life-blood  of  thgs  IT ou.se  of  God  so  that  like  the  spirit  within 

the  Guccoh,  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  shall  be  a source  of  strength  and  incent- 
ive  to  all  the  Jewish  community.  The  spirit  of  progress,  service  and  dedi- 
cation  are  all-important  here  and  w’ith  3>׳our  help  to  support  ond  ennoble  our 
v/ork  we  shall  ^ 

ies  of  3^0ur  loved  ones  shall  always  be  for  a blessing  and  comfort  to  those 
who  need  our  help  and  guidance.  Will  you  net  rake  it  a point  of  honor  to 
give ! and  give  generousl3’ 1 0]׳ that  the  frailness  of  our  living  abode  shall  be 
strengthened  and  fortified  by  the  hands  of  you,  who  v.'orship  the  Living  God• 


succeed  in  cur  endea.vors» ־־»« ־t  your  name  and  the  memof 
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THE  AWAKENISa.  l0\vd5S'§ 

\P  My  Friends,  on  this  Shabhos  ״Berhlshls"  I would  like  to  start,  or  more 
correctly,  to  continue  a tradition.  I^st  year  on  this  Sabbath  wj^re  und- 
er  the  strons  Influence  of  the  launohlne  of  the  first  «BatellhtJ^W^  and 
at  that  time  I spoke  of  the  Implications  of  this  momenteous  event  fw^ 
and  all  mankind.  I would J^to  continue  this  custom  and,  thuSj/e^^ 

tradition  at  our  Hebrewi׳K־־atl״n־  that 

of  the  !»oginRiHC־  ot  the  world,  jjjßßäA  he  to  a^il  ו ewii ini ! !ח 

of  this  Wholly  new  and  e xol tine  Looklne  at  the  world  In  this  try- 

me  time  of  human  affairs  I can  think  of  no  more  shatterlne  and  meanlneful 
event  than  man's  Initial  attempt  to  fly  past  the  limitations  of  earth  and 
space.  In  the  mid-twentieth  century,  of  vfrileb-wo  ^■a  part,  one  can  cha- 
r^hterlze  our  life  by  employlne  the  populaB  saylnev!!״  a very  literal  sense 
“the  sky  is  the  limit“.  Of  course,  man  has  stood  on  the  edee  of  great  die- 
ooverlee  before:  he  first  Investigated  his  own  little  area  and  then  ventur- 
ed  beygnd  the  mountain  range  which  may  have  confined  his  vision;  he  chart- 
ed  the  seas,  went  below  the  earth  and  Iasi««  the  oceans,  and  e««s  spanned 
the  continents  with  ever  more  powerful  and  swift  means  of  transportation. 
But  now,  at  least  to  our  way  of  thinking,  he  comes  to  the  acme  of  all  his 
dreams  and  visions;  he  Is  released  from  earth  and  we  stand  on  the  edge  of 
tomorrow.  It  Is  given  to  this  generation  of  huinanlty  to  witness  one  of 
the  most  stirring  events  In  the  life  of  the  world  and  what  laagMw  done  In 

our  time  will  surely  have  Its ״״ ־ 

describe  our  situation  more  graphically,  "We  are  like  creatuSes  who  have 

lived  always  In  a narrow  valley,  deep  below  the  mountain  tops  and  who  have 
by  a sudden  upheaval,  been  tossed  above  the  mountains  , where  the  horizon 
is  endless.  There  are  no  paths  to  guide  us  for  no  human  being  has  ever 
been  there  before.  The  one  Irrevocable  limitation  Is:  that  we  cannot  go 

back  to  Where  we  were.■^  «ftSJ  go  forward  because  we  have  no  other  choice 

Is  how  we  sha1:^r»oeed^, 

and  in  what  mood:  In  fear  and  despair,  or  In  courage  for  high  adventure. 


11, 


.t  can  mean  the  realization 


jThe  challenge  hetop^ u8  can  spell  our  do^ 
for  a greater^^happlness  than  man  has^^c^^  known•  In  short,  the  earth  Is 
still  ourXorae  ^^ut  It  Is  no  long^ our  prison  for  our  T^ory^ne  have  lift- 


ed  bex€md  the  sky.  The 

y 


^lon  18;  than  we  fear  op׳^hall  be  proceed 

wlt6 

All  this,  my  friends,  brl8|(8  us  back  directly  to  the  lesson  for  this 
Shabbos  Bertlshls,  &od  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  sea  and  sky, 
the  vegetation  and  animal  life  and  at  the  end  of  every  act  of  creation,  He 
uttered  the  wonderful  worda;  "It  wae  good“.  But  when  the  ^!mighty,  as  a 
crowjl^nlng  achievement  to  his  work,  created  both  man  and  wora^n,  he  spoke  da׳״ 
more  emphatically,  for  He  realized  that  It  was  not  only  "goodt  but,  “very 
good“.  In  this  manner  did  Ood  set  man  upon  the  pinnacle  oC  creation  and 
endowed  him  with  certain  abilities  and  potentials  which  shall  now  either 
make  us  glad  In  the  vistas  opened  before  us,  or  cast  us  down  to  ultimate 
defeat  and  great  tragedy•  The  emphasis ^le,  of  course,  on  life;  what  man 
can  do  In  the  world  of  which  he  Is  a pea*t  and  now.  In  the  Universe,  which 
he  shall  soon  explore.  It  18  almost  like  a fairy  tale  when  one  rea^  of 
the  great  advanois  whiUi-wc  beli^ade  eaok^ every  day 
rochete,  mleallee,  eatdelltee  and/,the  reetMtp  through  the  air  —a 


begun^  It 


day  th^  nhall— € 


18  at  the  same  time  a tragedy  that  the  exploration  of  the  great  unknown 
has  become  a political  play-thlng  for  surely,  we  are  setting  forces  Into 
motion  which  shall  have  a lasting  effect  on  all  of  us.  The  possibility 
which  we  mentioned  last  year  has  not  lessened  In  the  Intervening  time;  that 
more  likely  than  not,  we  shall  find  creatures  In  other  parts  of  the  Uni- 
verse  who  may  look,  act,  and  be  different  from  any  species  of  man  we  have 
ever  known  before.  While  many  ol»8  feel  that  this  conjecture  18  In  the 
realm  of  science  fiction,  there  are  •massy  who  In  guarded  terras  ^re  already 
dealing  with  this  possibility;  who  these  people  are,  what  they  can  do, 
where  they  live  land  how,  If  they  prove  superior,  they  will  react  toward 


111. 

ttoe  earth's  population.  And  from  the  rellclous  point  of  view,  what  shall 
happen  to  the  af e-old  belief,  if  these  beings  are  different,  that  ••|od 
created  man  Ä8  !mate.•  In  short.  It  18  tl*e  for  u8  to  take  stock 
of  what  we  are  and  what  we  would  like  our  world  to  be^for  the  events  of  to- 
day  are  really  the  utwiito  end  happenlnKS  of  the  future.  We  T(f»st  awaken 
from  the  sleep  of  complacency  andj^fference  for.  In' more  w,ye  than  one. 

there  Is  no  turnln,  hack  and  ף°> 

^ w־  cannot  but  face 


‘fflul^'iSy'^nnlrrn ח ח(»  ft0«^ * ■׳  a.e  nf  h1  storyr  We  cannot  but  face 

th*  future  and  It  depends  entirely  upon  us  ״« 

of  the  Torah,  “And  the  Lord  saw  that  it  was  very  good  . 

we  have.had,  of  course,  two  major  shocks  to  awaken  us  already;  except 
that  we  live  so  close  to  history  that  we  tend  to  overlook  or  Wee  In  stride 

the  forces  which  are  unleashed  about  u8  each  and  every  day.  We 

were  awakened  flrdt,  by  the  creation  and,  then,  use  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  awakenlns  here  was  a moral  ond.  We  did  not  know  what  power  we  had,  creat 
ed,  what  responsibility  went  with  Its  usage,  how  we  could  Impart  suffering 
and  sorrow  to  so  many  with  Just  a single  Instrument  of  destruction.  This 
was  the  great  moral  awakening  of  the  past  decades.  For  now  the  question 
arises:  what  are  we  to  do  with  our  might?  In  a single  Instance  we  have  be- 
come  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  Ihce  of  the  eaeth  and  our  responslblllt 
can  not  safely  or  validly  be  transferred  to  the  hand  which  pilots  the  plane 
or  which  pushes  the  button  that  releases  the  bomb.  There  can  b*  no  double 
standard  In  a situation  of  this  sort,  as  we  saw  all  too  recently  with  the 
forces  Which  were  held  responsible  for  World  War  II.  We  do  not  blame  only 
threaders  for  their  crimes  against  humanity  but  all  th^eople; and  we 
castigate  them  If  they  were  not  directly  Involved,  for  the  very  fact  that 
they  followed  these  men  of  evil  genius  and  fought  for  an  Ideal  which  Is 
abhorrent  to  all  decent  people  everywhere.  In  the  same  manner,  the  moral 
awakening  which  the  forces  of  the  atom  have  released,  brings  us  Into  the 
realm  of  guilt  as  well.  Only  the  future  will  tell  whether  for  good  or  evil. 


It.. 


But  we  were  skarply  awakened  a second  time  to  the  r ealltles  of  our  age* 
The  appearance  of  the  earth  satellite  was  an  intellectual  awakening.  For 
years  we  had  considered  ourselves  to  be  the  most  Intelligent,  the  most  ad- 
vanccd  In  science  and  technology  and,  suddenly  and  without  adequate  warn- 


ing  much  less  preparation,  we  were  surpassed  by  a whom  we  popularly 

liked  to  think  of  as  a handful  of  sons  of  peasants.  The  effect  of  this 

rude  awakening  will  have  a profound  effect  on  us  and  our  culture  for  we  are 

now  striving  desperately  to  equal  the  achievements  of  our  greatest  anta- 

gonlsts  and  there  are  responsible  men  In  high  places  who  feel  that  we  have 

already  lost  the  race  for  supremacy.  Here  truly,  we  find  ourselves  back 

on  Shabbos  Berelshes,  for  us  as  Americans  and  for  the  land  of  America  It 

Is,  surely,  "the  very  beginning".  And  what  has  been  the  reaction  to  this 

revolutionary  revelations  the  Intelligent  man  knows  what  these  forces  aan 

mean  for  us  and  the  future;  the  fool  will  egy,  as  so  many  have  done,  that 

the  advances  of  the  Soviets  are  of  little  concern  to  our  generation•  But 

we  Can  not  live  In  an  unreal  world;  the  Intehlectual  awakening  was  too 

dras^c  an  occurence.  We  are  all  Involved  In  the  future,  we  are  all  part 

and  parcel  of  the  world  In  which  we  live,  we  are  all  responsible  ■£  for 

this  world  which  we  never  made,  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  And  the  great- 

est  crime  we  can  commit  Is  to  Ignore  the  pressures  and  realities  which  Ihce 

us  as  we  live  from  day  to  day.  There  is  no  escape,  we  can  not  turn  back, 

we  can  o׳Hly  face  the  future  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  all,  or  for  a re- 

•!  o'jf 

turn  to  that  state  of  chaos  which  pweeeded  the  phraseg  In  the  beginning- 


1׳ 


The  world,  then,  and  the  humanity  which  Is  a part  of  It,  Is  In  dire 
need  to  straighten  Itself  and  to  respond  to  the  shocks  which  have  awakened 
It  from  the  slumber  of  Indifference  and  unconcern.  On  this  Shhbbos  Berel- 
shls,  I would  respectfully  suggest  to  you,  and  through  you  to  those  near 
and  dear  to  you  and  your  loved  ones,  that  our  concern  be  not  so  much  with 
the  problems  and  technlsalltles  of  "outer  space“  but  with  the  much  more 
vital  area  and  arena  of  human  life,  known  for  want  of  a better  descriptive 


▼. 

tirm,  as  ״Inner  space*,  ^ere  the  crux  of  the  matter^ to  be  found;  what 
goes  on  within  us^  shall  surely  detlrralne  the  future  of  the  world  we  know^ 
and  of  the  horizons  which  we  are  Just  beginning  to  take  into  view.  By  Inne 
space  we  mean  the  hdart  and  soul  and  spirit  of  man,  his  values  and  ideals, 
his  philosophy  of  existence,  hie  attitude  toward  his  f ehlow  man,  and,  above 
all,  how  he  stands  in  relation  to  those  areas  of  thought  which  touch  uppn 
llfe*s  supreme  meaning  in  our  tl^^nd  world.  The  ^estlonj;  What  kind  of  a 
man  are  you,  and  What  are  you  worth,  ba^/haore  relevance  today  than  everjj^  b 
fore.  Humanity  shall  surhvlve  in  this  time  of  great  discovery  and  fierce 
competition  not  its  material  advantages  but  by  its  spiritual  capacity 
through  which  it  can  right  itself  and  find  a place  of  worth  in  the  s|(ceme 
of  our  existence.  How  the  inner  space  shall  be  filled,  this  is  the  factor 
to  rule  us  all  and  each  and  every  human  being  is  rasp ewsihl »־־and  morally 
obligated  to  find  an  answer  to  this  quest  for  reality.  Inner  space, 
fllled^wlth  war  and  hate,  npp  with  mlssilei  gfld  guiie  ur  atomic  bumbs  but 
taken  up  with  the  waiimth  €u1d  love  and  de|זןvOtion  to  life  itself  can 

only  in  these  terms,  spell  the  survival  of  each  of  us  for  the  years  to  come 

j9*  :9!  (t  /f  ל * / 

*And  the  Lord  saw  that  it  was  good*,  but  in  terms  of  man,  *Gk>d  saw 
that  it  was  very  goodW:  this  18  not  oHly  the  lesson  but  the  challenge  for 
Shabbos  Berelshls,  What  shall  we  say  of  this  world  a year  from  now,  will 
there  be  a world,  will  there  be  peace  at  that  time,  will  humanity  have  de- 
stroyed  Itself  by  *^habbos  Berelshls  of  5720?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  shall 
we  be  standing  on  top)k  of  the  mountains  looking  at  a beautiful  horizon,  a 
sun  rise  on  the  dawn  of  a great  new  age  which  shall  herald  f nr  ana  and  ־atl 
a better,  more  wholesome  and  a more  peaceful  life  for  all  mankind.  I pray 
with  all  my  heart  that  a year  from  now  the  words  of  the  Torah  may  stll 

be  echoed:  And  the  Lord  saw  that  it  was  very  good. 

Amen. 


October  10,  1958!  Frld  Eve,  Shabbos  Berelshls,  ^ebr-ew  Tabernacle 


IirVT^PTED  VAJTnsS  or  1958. 
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T-y  friends,  the  tiT?e  has  coתזe  for  us  to  speak  of  a fev  motters  vn  ich 
need  he  said"^!^.  vhich  are  not  often  discיוssed  from  the  pulpit.  Ordinarily 
I do  not  like  to  give  this  type  of  serron  hiit  in  recent  \8:>663/י  and  ■״rnths 
ce״’׳tain  events,  incidents  and  ha־’־'r)eninp־s  have  occured  v/hich  orhid  silence, 
Sor.etling  must  he  said  if  only  to  maintain  a note  of  %£dsa*־•’  in  an  otherwise 
t o״׳׳'sy-turvy  vorld,  i/here  values  are  inverted  or  turned  upside  dov׳n  without 
even  a ti'inge  of  conscience  ־by  those  who  stand  in  positions  of  ai’thority, 

I wish  to  s-'eak  to  j7  0u  this  evening  on  values  which  a.re  part  of  the  nati -na 
and  international  scenes“*?‘־^^  the  various  suh^^ects  nay  he  brought  under  the 
T;r.  ר ■ ך headlugs:  Jinny  ^^ilson,  Gov.  Eauhus,  "'i,  ?■ודד..!׳,  the  por- 

tr3זal  of  Germans  in  American -made  films,  and  the  arhitrar3ז  admissi  cn/i  by  the 
United  Nations  of  one  country  and  not  another.  All  these,  of  course,  /re- 
fer  to  isolated  r■  events  >י־ס . י ו י 1 ו’  ha’^pening  in  our  world  and 


it  seened  tone,  aleo,  that  there  v׳as  no  conחecti^מ  hetv;een  the  one  - 
and  the  otherj|^.  But,  as  tire  progressed  one  00  uld  not  ’lelp  hut  see  a patt- 
ern  developing,  not  only  in  these  hודt  in  other  areas  now  to  numprous  to 
rent  i cn . -538• ׳ 1 ^־ - ^ J.d  lliii־'  Lü  Ldl  this  to  :׳  ■j!  .1  ..  I ti.uti  ■n  ^ The  crux  of  the 
matter  is ז־ר_י־' ־~  : that  in  our  world  of  haste  and  development,  with  pe0';le 
reaching  for  the  stars  w׳e  have  forgotten  those  essentials  of  hum-an  conduct 


The  o»c-ety 


>Aä.«0K.v.  • 


which  pprr:it  us  to  live  in  peace  and  har״'יorי.y 

of  which  we  ere  a part  i certain  ethical  rules  of  rflndt<ct:  we 
know  what  we  ca.n  and  can  not  do,  what  is  peimitted  and  vhat  is  rohihited 
and  the  knowledge  that  the  0' her/äö^־  is  obeying  the  law ׳ יee^s  us  along 
the  na.rrow  path  of  justice  as  1׳ell  • Ve  have  discovprod  h^/  e process  of 
trial  and  error,  which  has  functioned  for  thousands  of  years,  that  ve  can 
onl^jf  live  in  peace  and  harmony  if  all  of  us  üa^ÄSTijy*־  ^ 

established  pattern  of  coj^iiduct:  what  is  right  for  you  is  r^h  t for  me, 
what  is  wrong  for  you  is  v;rong  for  me  as  w׳ell•  Ard  , as  lonr  as  I keep  to 
my  part  of  the  stcial  contract,  I can  exi'ect  you  to  fulfill  your  also. 

But,  my  friends,  it  appears  that  in  our  world  this  ^^Ample  and  ebenen- 


ii. 


tary  rule  of  humnn  conduct  ie  ■becoring  null  and  void;  that,  upon  closer 
investigation,  there  is  no  longer  a clear  cut-issue  of  right  and  \׳rong, 
"black  and  v.׳hi־^e,  good  and  evil  and,  most  regretta"ble  of  all,  vhat  is  con- 
eidered  right  and  proper  for  me  may  no  longer  he  for  the  next  fellow 

All  this  is  proven  hy  the  examyles  I have  already  called  to  your  attention; 
Jimmy  '׳״ilson  is  an  illiterate  ITegro,  living  in  Alahana,  who  broke  into  a 
hom-e  at/,  night  and  stole  '1.98־״,  A21/  all-white  jury,  according  to  the  lett- 

er  of  the  ho.v,  sentenced  him  to  death.  This  in  a time  v;hen  whites,  v/ho 
attack  ITegroes  in  far וי־ יore  sericiis  m.easure,  are  released  without  an3’־  punish 
m*ent  whatsoever.  And  the  Governor  of  the  State,  after  m.u.ch  protest 
letters  of  appeal,  com-^mited  this  death  sentence  to  lif e-irrprisonment  not 
hecnuse  of  the  .!■•-י-  of  the  sentence  or  lov;  hiit , as  he  phrased  it,  in 

order  to  stop  the  tirade  of  outs|^J-de  forces  which  tended  to  interfere  with 
the  inner  workings  of  the  State  government,  *^hen  there  is  '^overnor  Tauhus 
who  has  set  himself  as  a s3mhol  of  resistance  to  integro.ti on  with  all  the 
legality  and  due^^^^fe^  of  Law  wdiich  our  Constitution  allows,  Lut  at  no 
time  in  his  tirade  egahnst  the  Suprem.e  Court  Justices,  who  have  been  la,-, 
belled  Con’־^unists  anol  much  v.'orse,  was  a th017ght  ever  given  to  thJ  effect 

-tC»  י ף 

this  entire  procediire  might  have  on/ף■“hose  young  children  who  are  refused 
entr3/  into  the  schools,  both  white  and  colored.  Also,  the  fact  that  the 
students  themselves 6'81'י ז  perfectl3^  wil?Ling  to  go  back  to  sch'öl,  oven  if 

integrated,  aupears  to  hove  made  no  impression  at  all.  Indeed,  at  a.  time 

T<x. 

ז••!  en  our  governm.ent  is  at t־:׳'m.pt ing  to  create  impreosi  ־n  of  worth 

,oui— ־■e¥ey!׳n«1efrt  awü  iCMr  Inagnanimit3ז  toward  all  peoples  h3^  spending  millions 

ir 

I on  Radio  Rree  Eלדrope,  the  Voice  of  •‘America  —  ׳־״ - —־^— י — י — י — * — ^ : of־ 

the  fact  that  tliis  one  mian  . , f x j ! 1 ־ י ‘ - everything  T׳e  say  to  the  oזוtside 


v.’orld  is  a contradicti  on  in  term.s  which  seems  to  have  occured.  to  ver3/■  few. 
And  it  is  this  t3’pe  of  procedure  vd^ich.  gives  rise  and  voice  to  such  rahiS 
segregoti  onist s as  John  Casper  who  0penl3/  declared  that  tlie  hr^hing  of  the 
integrated  school  in  ״ennesee  was  0 good  idea  and  was  qi’oted  in  the  TT.Y, 


• • • 

111. 


^TITT^S  as  saying  that  he  was  engaged  it  the  r^rrent  in  forming  a nev;  politic- 

ו.מ  •n^.rt 1 זד/;hoee  ־nlatform  v/ould  include  "exDUlsion  of  lews  and  Negroes  ^״rom 

A merica.*  And  ■this  n1an*s  worda  call  our  attention  to  the  age-old  fact  ^ 

that  hate  against  one  minority  always  endangers  another.  The  supprdslon  of 
Negroes  can  easily  be  directed  v.s.  Jews  as  well;  as  is  evidenced  by  the  re- 
cent  bombings  of  Synagogues  in  Tenn.,  Fla,  Qa. , and  Ill.^It  might  be  well 
for  as  to  ask;  who  is  n^xt  on  this  list  of  bagotry?  There  are  be  no  doubt 
in  our  minds  that  these  acts  of  terrorlsf^m  reflect  the  disturbed  mentality 
of  some  of  our  people  who  have  lost  that  sense  of  equilibrium  which  distin- 

I 

gulshes  between  right  and  wrong,  ^f  values  are  Inverted  /ן 

south  of  our  country  is  the  perfect  example.  Then  there  is  the  matter  ot־y 

^jcrrnafiE  xn  •‘mien can  maae  furs,  in  tnfee'  moyies  we  hive  seen  r ׳;’Cen1;j.y  , a 

shcrp  turn  of  personality  has  heccme  evident;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  en- 
tire  tone  of  the  book  from  v/hich  the  film,  was  made,  has  been  chciiged.  The 
C-err-'an  now  is  a good,  wholesome  and  fine  individual,  he  is  clean-cut,  S■«׳- 
-roi— ־:ו׳ י.:!  and  allov;s  them  to  escape^  and  ci5«*׳/)no  more  evil  than  choosing  to 
fight  on  the  wrong  side.  And,  lastly,  we  debate  year  in  and  yerr  out  the 
admission  of  *^hina  into  the  United  Nations  and  manage  to  defeat  this  each 
and  every  time;  on  the  other  hand,  we  grant  admission  and  representatl  on 
without  a rj.urm,£^1׳  of  protest  to  s1וch  a.  government  a,s  Iraqk^hich  came  into 
power^^by  mea״ns  of  murder  and  arson  a.nd  robbery  and  wbich  sits  among  the 

m 

nations  cf  the  world  with  blood  smeared  iV?Z-'  its  hands  and  heart.  The  on- 
ly  ccnr:^tent  principle  in  all  of  these  casq^that  I have  cited  it  this:  tha 
there  is  an  inconsistency/;  that  the  values  a.nd  ideals  and  j^thica.l  laws 
which  we  once  considered  to  be  right  and  proJ)~r  have  become  inverted  and 
the  average  citizen  todays  hardly^  ]■cnrvs  what  is  wring  and  what  is  right, 
Eum.anity־  careens  thro’.Jgh  a world  of  morality  and  e+hics  as  errzily  as  a 
rocket  which  has  spun  off  its  appointed  course.  These  ema'g/^es  could  he 
multiplied  time  j-gain^and  there  a'^'^sai's  to  h©  no  end  to  t^'1׳g 

dual  standard  of  conduct  and  heha^vior  which  is  upsetting  a.ll  decent  peopl 


everywnere. 


iv. 


יו 


ITov:,  I airi  not  co  naive  as  t o "believe  that  all  goes  smoothly  in  v׳orld 
affairs  especially  v׳l־en  ono  considers  these  tr^ring  a.nd,  often,  a e sperrte 
tives  in  vhich  v׳e  live.  Surely,  theיe  is  a tiיייe  and  pls.ce  for  co״־pr0’~’ise 
and  agreement,  a give  and  t alee  in  politics  uhich  will  serve  the  ends  of  all 
humanity־׳  in  the  long  run,  ®!;t , s.t  t1׳e  same  tiיילe,  I am  naive  enorir-h/  to סל ו- 
lieve  that  such  ideas  or  concepts  as  integrit3ז,  character  and  honesty  are 
still  of  meaning  and  relevance  in  195B,  no  matter  how  tipping  the  v.'orld  si- 

tuation  right  he.  This  h ;־cores  all  the  "'ore  clear  vhen  we  conr  ider  for 

DV 

a moment  the  stor3^  of^Bahel,  to  he  found  in  this  ^•׳eeh’s ־‘ ־orch  portion,  .־v't 
tha.t  tire  all  the  people  were  one  and  the'־׳  spohe  one  langiiage  hi’.t י'י’- יen 

they  sought  to  strive  higher  than  God,  or  supercede  TTim.,yydid  confusi״n  rei־  ' 


Is  this  not  a valid  analonניז - '׳:  our  tiוייe  as  well:  ther■'י  shcii.ld  ne  cnc  Ian- 
guage  for  a,ll  roulcind,  just  as  therן10יד 0110 ״  oe  one  %-’0rld  of  huי■־יan  hrotloe:-- 
hood.  The  language  v.׳e  ought  to  c'ealc  sh״t(ld  encourage  a  81.ס־י־יד״ י  confidence, 
it  cm  hrin״  the  peoples  fro’־■’  confiTsion  to  a state  of  closer  and ר■ יore  con- 
fident  life,  and  it  should  proclaim  eterne.l ־־ ־’rrol  verities  which  ma3?׳  rc נס־ י: 
he  defied.  This  is  what  c.ll  nations,  ind. ividaels  ?.nd  religicns  mst  learn 


e one. 


if  there  is  to  he  a hura.n  fanil^o  instead  a planetaig׳•  failur: 


c0’'1־ncn  Irnguage  spealcs  ir|tem׳’E  of  the  }־;!r’an  sri־י■it  whicי.^.יwells  within  each 
of  us.  And  if  there  ere  som.e  nations ׳ ־»•/he  do  net  eccept  these  pr;’nciples  of 


other  notions  to  show  the  v.^ay, 


rij»- 


Peligicn  and  ’ orclit^’,  it הי׳י־־־ ג, ins  for 


to  he  the  !k;aders,  to  encoiu'age  and  stimlote  h37  pr^^'cept  and  exm  pie  so  that 

•«u,.  i«-׳ 

people  the  world  *over  v/ill  know  that  the  wch  of  life  ad״'׳oca'.ed  h^״  us מ ־  +he 


he  iיl^  ich 


solution  to  many 


essence  of  righteous  living  and 


plai־־׳ue  us,  iTaivite,  I venture  to  say,  is  not  as  outdated  or  onoolete  as 
Fcm.e  of  our  pessir.ists  and  cj^nics  would  hrx’e  u-  heli׳'ve;  indeed,  tweir  pessi 
m.ism  is  0nl3׳  a prelude  to  Epiי■itua.l,  ■״oral  and  rent׳-:!  death.  But  the  men, 
women  and  children  of  our  world  do  net  t׳ant  to  die  01  neglect;  f‘'e3’^  want  to 
he  nourished  not  r r.  ^ h!/  bread  and  financial  assist nee  hut  hy 


them  as  tT:e37  seek  to  find  tייeir 


V. 

vt.y  out  of  the  (10.1'’5?6ת:י  into  the  lirht  viiich  !?,luninee  the  f^^יתily  of  nati-ne 

^ ■-.liep  t.r  ^-רי-  nati י ׳^  -j A׳Vj  ' '   ^ ־ י י ■־ ■ " " r ך ד: , , י ו 

peoples  of  the  vorld,  in  the  final  onalysis,  are  aseiired  of  sur- 
־vival  and  life  not  h^^  lip-service ס־ י  preat  ideals  h’’t  hj’■  adherance  to  law 
and  order  \׳׳hich  are  Just  and  righteous  and  Tr.e£!r1ingful  for  »■.יי ו ׳ ׳ י ״ 0 ׳^  every 
living  soul  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Thus,  Try  friends,  the  inverted  values  of  1^58  must  he  put  to  right,  I 
helie  ve  that  integrity  mahes  of  the  ns,n  an  upright  being,  character  gives 
him  a sense  of  justice  and  worth,  honesty  imp that^ ׳■ ן ith  all  due  respect 
to  individual  ^if־״  rences  and  needs,  there  is  a ha;;>^fcr  ״ -י” ־ '.c.'1 ׳  s ' '■,יי 
׳?^  human  conduct  v/hich  can  not  he  com.pered  with  and  t׳hich  dare  not  he  denied 
The  illiterate  ITegro  thief  deserves  positivn  crfr^ctive  help.  Governor  Tauhu 

L , . ך 

־»va■  nr.  ׳.  ■ ! a.  hlot  on 


m?  our  national  honesty  and  integrity, -ft* 


s,nd  the  German  sol(L(/:r  and  civilian  during  the  190״s  and 


OtA< 


dOs  vdifc  not  -Ä־  a.verage  good  fe  110־^  hut  fought  with  all  the  seal  and  deti?m’i- 


command  to  estahlish  v suייrem.acy  of  dictatorship  ov^ — ear 


nati׳'n  at 


f^ij-’or  all  that,  life  continues  from  day  to  day,  no  holt  from  ■^^esven  destroys 
the  perverse  and  wiciced  for,  in ־^ ־lie  final  anal3’sis,  it  is  ßr סס^ י  and  me  to 
stand  up  straight,  to  make  our  voice  to  he  heard,  and  to סוססי׳י ס  on  just  such 
isnueg  w'henever  t’״e  need  and  pressure  of  the  ti■י'יe  demand  our  presence,  ־^his 
is  the  reason  for  my  speaking  in  si’ch  a.  manner  and ׳' ־hile  I vis.y  not  he  ahle 
to  change  the  course  of  thd  world’s  events,  at  the  sam.e  time  I ^:now׳  ■f־hat  I 
have  fulfilled  my  duty  toward  my  people,  tcT׳׳ard יי יyself  and,  c.hove  all,  in 
ter^-s  of  those  enduring  values  and  ideals  which  !accept  \1ד  el  eh  eartedl3׳׳  as 
the  right  path  for  m_a.n  on  his  ver-ending  joלזrne3'■  toward  ccי״’nןni  ■״n  v/ith  Cod 

Am.en, 

Hebrew  Trhernacle,  Trid,  Hve,,  Oct,  18,  1958, 


' ר . ^ 
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י the  threat  to  JEWISH  SURVIVAL. " 

My  friends,  there  are  the  pessimists  and  the  optimists  araong  us.  The 
pessimists  say  with  much  vigor  and  belief  that  Judaism  in  our  modern  world 
18  ddomed  to  annihilation  due  to  the  forces  of  assimilation  and  thd  fact 
that  modern  society  hardly  allows  4!if f 61  ancutf  in  irellelon  to  the  extent 
that  we  differ  from  our  neighbors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  optimists  be- 
lleve  with  eq,UAL  enthusiasm  that  “the  people  of  Israel  will  live",  no  matt- 
er  what  the  conditions  of  our  world  might  be.  Both  views,  of  course,  re- 
fleet  the  extreme  and  most  of  us,  1 venture  to  say,  hold  an  opinion  on 
this  subject  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  these  outside  views.  Certainly, 
there  is  a measure  of  Justice  ^ the  assertion  of  each  of  these  points  of 
view.  Jewry  has  bden  gravely  hurt  and  harmed  over  the  centuries  by  the 

forces  which  we  know  all  too  well;  there  have  been  enemies,  persecutors, 

■qnuht  meetings  of 

the  antl-semltlc  agitators  who  y « 1 1 gh t to  destroy  us  from  within  by 

much  more  subtle  means  than  those  employed  by  the  bigots  of  former  centur- 
les.  They  defeat  »»  not  •eaiy.by  ^h»־  sword  and  gun  but, 

^10ון  ^ t>y  a process  of  conversion, ח which  was  a'Vary  favored  technique  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  in  order  to  shay  alive,  accepted  the  religion  of 

their  neighbors  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  became  assimilated  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  majority,  especially  after  a lapaf of  a few  genera- 
tions.  Then,  there  were  cases  of  dispersion  where  our  people  were  sent 
to  the  far  corners  of  the  empire  which  had  defeat^d^^ 

naturally,  some־ of  our  people  lost  their  identity  in-these  inataneee-also. 
But,  on  the  whole,  while  these  episodes  in  our  history  may^^ve  defeated 

us,  they  certainly  did  not  ellmlnatey^ f rom  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  best  proof  of  this  18  the  fact  that  you  and  I are  here, 
as  is  Jewry  in  evidence  all  over  the  world,  and  our  faith  is  flourishing• 
The  prophets  of  ancient  times,  particularly,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  already 
believed  that  a “remnant“  would  always  carry  on  our  traditions  and  herl- 
tage;  as  such,  they  were  optimists  even  in  the  midst  of  the  times  of  crls- 


/ 


In  short,  peraecutlon  from 


e׳^era. 


18  Which  dotted  th 


without  In  whatever  manner  or  form,  can  not  and  will  not  destroy  Jewry• 

But  there  18  a threat  to  Jewish  survival  In  our  time,  perhaps  more  so 
In  the  twentieth  century  than  e ver/  hefore.  This  threat  can  be  summed  up 
In  one  word:  "Ignorance״,  or  In  thrms  of  lack  of  latoreet  or  knowledgi. 

This  thdme  can  again  be  substantiated  with  examples  from  our  history;  note, 
for  Instance,  the  many  corarminltles  of  learning  In  the  European  lands  who 
have  sent  their  students  everywhere,  to  the  farthest  corners  ofl  the  earth 
and  with  their  help  have  begun  again  to  a®'^  straight  the  course  of  learn- 
Ing  In  terms  of  Torah  and  Talmud.  We  know  from  the  records  available  to 
us  that  those  communities  which  had  little  Interest  in  learning  ־but  con- 
centrated  their  energies  on  business  and  profit  alone,  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside  and  In  time  of  turmoil  were  never  heard  from  again.  Thd  reason 
Is  obvious;  the  knowledge  attained  by  the  community  which  respected  learn- 
Ing  above  all  else,  sustained  the  people.  From  Torah  they  gained  an  inner 
strength  and  fortitude  which  gave  them,  by  reason  6f  their  wisdom,  an 
awareness  of  their  Jewishness,  it  gave  meaning  to  their  resilience  to  ad- 
verslty,  they  understood  the  better  their  place  and  mission  as  Jews  in  our 
world.  Those  who  knew  Torah  hardly  even  converted,  when  dispersed  they 
rallied  around  the  Book  of  the  Law,  when  defeated  they  drew  strength  from 
the  verses  which  they  had  learned  and  memorized  as  children  and  which  re- 
malned  with  them  Into  the  days  of  their  old  age.  The  leader  of  their  re- 
born  community,  even  under  the  authority  of  the  conquerors,  was  not  the 
well-to-do  secular  leader  but  the  scholar,  the  Talmud  Chochom,  the  rabbi 
who  dellnlated  and  furthered  a spiritual  policy  the  result  of  which  kept 
the  people  together  and  confirmed  their  goal  and  the  rightness  of  their 
cause.  They  may  have  been  defeated  physically  but  never  spiritual^  or  men- 

־״. ־־.״״״־ ״ ..״־ ״ — ־ ״־. . ״ . . ״ 

The  pity  of  It  18  that  in  our  time  the  people  are  no  longer  as  ajbe 
to  maintain  this  position  of  learned  authority.  It  Is  not  only  that  they 
arej^  Ignorant  of  Talmud,  Shuchan  Aruch,  the  Sldur  or  the  Machzor  but.  In 


Ill• 


some  Instancee,  a point  Mas  been  reached  where  people  are  ruled  more  by 
euperetitlouB  practices  $han  the  law  of  Judaism•  And  this  Is  t1*ue,  par- 
tlcularly,  In  terms  of  marriage  and  birth  and  funeral  customs,  where  Jews 
Insist  on  maintaining  the  ways  of  their  comu^lunlty  eventhough  It 


lw  4#®err״dl] 


Is  explained  to  them  that  thel1)f־w®e^ differ  entirely  from  the  law  of  the 
Tajfe'Bicpa■»  Jewry  of  our  day  may  have  some  elementary  knowledge  of  history, 


personalities  and  ideas  but  anything  acS&f  the  realm  of  Sunday  School 

instruction  18  unknown  to  them,  Abraham  and  Moses  and  the  Ten  Commandments 
are  part  of  Judaism,  of  course;  but,  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  the  end 
of  our  Religion.  There  is  more  to  our  faith  than  these  elementary  points 
of  history  and  heritage  but  the  fast  majority  of  our  people  today  are|1n- 
aware  of  their  existence•  But  the  Ignorance  which  we  mention  applies  not 
only  to  Judaism  but,  also.  In  relationship  to  other  faiths.  The  Arab-Jew- 
ish  crisis,  for  Instance,  not  only  a raattdr  of  dll  and  stBateglc  10- 
cation  but  one  of  a fundamentally  different  "world  vlew״yand  yet  not  one 
in  ten  of  our  people  can  tell  the  content  and  meaning  of  the  Koran,  Much 
more  pertinent  to  us,  we  ^are  living  In  a highly  Integrated  society  where 
all  faiths  stand  on  an  equal  footing  but  where,  due  to  Influence  and  pop(^ 
latlon,  Jewry  Is  the  least  known  and  understood.  At  the  same  time.  It  Is 
equally  tragic  that  our  own  people  know  so  very  little  about  the  religion, 
ideals,  beliefs  and  creeds  of  the  major  faiths.  It  Is  sometimes  inconceiv- 
^ble  to  mo,  as  I hear  some  of  our  pefiple  apeaklng,  that  they  have  no  in- 
terest  in  Christianity  at  all;  they  are  Jews  and  will  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  outside  religious  world,  I feel  that  this  is  not  a good  or 
wholesome  or  healthy  attitude  on  the  part  of  our  people;  we  can  not  hide 
from  the  obvious  majority  nor  can  we  afford  to  Ignore  the  realities  of  our 
age.  It  Is  an  elementary  principle  that  as  we  are  Influenced  by  our  herl- 
tage  and  tradition,  so  is  the  Christian  Influenced  by  his  religious  worldy 
if  we  are  to  understand  eaoh  other  In-  qup  wui'lCL  today,  we  must  learn 


of  one  another  not  onJ:y  as  human  beings  but  as  Individuals  who  subscribe 
to  different  points  of  view  whicji  affect  the  very  marrow  of  our  lives• 


Iv. 


In  short,  my  friends,  we  are  trying  here  to  take  care  of  both  problems 
as  part  of  our  service  to  the  community•  We  teach  Judaism  at  all  times  and, 
at  t^e  same  tl]||e,  we  try  to  Instill  some  knowledge  of  what  others  believe. 
This  process  Is  known,  of  course,  as  Adult  Education;  a means  by  which  we 
seek  to  relieve  thd  lack  of  knowledge  and  build  on  the  firm  foundations  of 
wisdom  and  acceptance•  Here  In  our  congregation  we  have  lecture  sermons 

during  uaeh  the  Spring,  given  once  a month  from  the  pulpit.  In 

the  past  two  years  we  have  discussed  the  Pray  erb  00k י ן**  the  Theology  of  Juda^- 
Ism* ana  in  1959  our  topic  will  be;  The  Life-Cycle  of  the  »^ew.  This  aädr 
takes  place  on  Friday  evenings  so  that  our  people  who  have  no  time  during 
the  week  will  still  be  able  to  Idarn  as  part  of  the  worship  service.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  fall  season  of  the  year,  we  have  Adult  Education 
classes  on  M nday  evenings.  We  havyalready  given  a six  week  course  on  the 
Bible  and  this  year,  beginning  this  coming  Monday,  will  start  a series  of 

lectures  and  discussions  on  the  New  Testaiiient,  These  times  and  subjects  are 

i/I 

so  arranged^to  provide  the  irAXlmum  range  of  Interest  and  participation  but, 
when  you  consider  the  problem,  how  many  are  there  who  take  Advantage  of 
these  opportunities  for  learning?  The  Sahbath  Service,  of  course,  Is  al- 
ways  well  attended  but  one  has  no  Idea  how  many  come  for  the  Service  or  for 
the  lesson  Invilved.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  weejtilay  evening,  out  of  a 
congregation  of  close  to  900  members,  when  50  Individuals  come  to  t he  class 
It  Is  considered  a very  good  &SSg.  There  Is,  In  short,  no  great  our- 
pouring  of  men  and  women  who  want  to  steep  themselves  In  the  tradition  of 
their  past,  who  hunger  for  knowledge  and  Information,  who  thrill  to  the 
give  and  take  of  the  discussion  period.  It  Is  this  lack  of  response,  and 
It  Is  much  worse  In  other  congregations,  which  spells  the  threat  to  our 
Jewish  survival  for,  In  more  ways  than  one,  i^^^ndlcate^C  or  reflect#  a 
lack  ofl  Interest  on  the  part  of  our  people  which  reaches  Into  everya'ea 
of  their  rellgl.us  life  and  existence.  The  great  academies  of  learning 
and  the  all-consuming  hunger  for  knowledge  which  sustained  and  enriched 
our  forefathers  are  no  longer  In  existence  and  will  fail  to  Inspire  the 
generations  to  come,  - • •י■• 


/ 


My  (jfrlende,  whether  you  take  this  one  course  or  not  18  certainly  not 
the^answer  to  our  survival  as  Jews  in  our  time,  ^ut  it  is  an  indication 
from  you  and  others  that  there  Is  Interest  at  large  In  what  we  believe,  how 
we  stand,  what  Is  our  cause,  and  where  ^ we  fit  into  the  picture  a.t-4־a^ga’ 
in  terms  of  the  general  community.  I ask  you  to  come  this  Monday  arening,  to 
listen,  to  ask  questions,  to  thlnk^ and  stimulate  our  discussion  period  in 
the  hope  that  this  process  will  cause  you  to  gain  in  the  field 

of  Jewish  knowlege.  Qjily  in  this  manner  can  we  hope  to  gain  strength  and 
understanding  not  only  for  our  own  sake  but  in  terms  oC  the  challenges  which 

by  others  in  our  largely-G-entlle  world, ״ י!!!  you  not  con- 
slder  this  my  personal  invitation  to  learn,  beginning  this  Monday  srenlng, 
for  as  you  others , your  knowledge  of  Judaism  will  be  enhanced. 

As  we  teach  our  children,  send  them  to  school,  expect  them  to  know  and  be 
familiar  with  the  essence  of  their  faith,  we  have  the  right  to  ask  ־ 

all  aduLjts,  to  familiarize  themselves  with  Juda^  also,  Survival  of 


Jewry  is  not/jdependent  on  good  will  agencies,  pleaders  for  the  cause,  and 
sound  financial  structure  of  all  our  welfare  and  proiaganda  agencies  tut 
on  the  knowledge  and  learning  of  Jews  like  you  and  me• 

If  you  should  say,  however,:  tdsfft  I have  sufficient  knowlege,  or,  I know 
these  matters,  or,  of  what  use  is  this  information  to  me,  then,  perhaps  you 
would  do  well  to  listen  to  the  sage  Talmudic  counsel  of  one  of  our  great- 
est  teachers;  Hlllel,  who  said;  ״Reviewing  a lesson  one  hundred  times  can 
not  be  compared  with  reviewing  it  one  hundred  and  one  times,"  In  this  one 
sente,j^ce  lies  the  security  of  our  faith,  our  people,  and  our  future. 

Amen, 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Frld  Eve,  Oct,  24th,  1958• 


"The  visit"  a pla37  ־bv  Triedrich  Duerrermatt . 
l.y  friends,  I thinh  that  v;e  can  safeli^  resume  that  all  of  us  are 
in  favor  of  "Justice",  Ve  v׳ant  to  see  the  right  triumph,  virtue  reward- 
|(ed  and  the  evil  in  our  midst  uprooted  and  destroyed.  And,  jret , it 
would  not  occur  to  anj’׳  of  us  to  ta.he  justice  into  our  o’f-’n  hands:  to 
harm  someone  who  has  hurt  us,  to  punish  another  who  has  slighted  our 
sense  0.׳.  honor,  to  kill  he't’ use  one  of  our  loved  ones  has  suf־^ered  >e 
great  hurt,  \le  helieve  01Trs׳^lves  1 0 he  law-ahiding  citizens  of  the  State; 
if  a wrong  is  done,  the  police  and  the  courts  will  ta?׳ce  care יי׳ ס  the  matt- 
er,  usually  to  our  satisfacti  rn.  This  ie  the  ־-sss*״״  procedure  in  our 
society,  it  is  the  system  under  whicln  we  live  and,  for  ־better  of  for 


v'orse,  we  . ח r i > ז ׳ ־־ !.ii  ru-i  the  m.a.nner  in 11•■ זich  Justice  is  meted  out 
in  our  ti■  e and  age.  Of  course,  there  were  times  x'hen  Justice  was  de- 
fined  in  alt ogether  different  ■r-u!  10101«^:- , The  earli^stj  records  of  criminal 
lav;  speak  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a tooth  ^or  a footh,  a li^e  for  a life; 
and,  no  matter  hov;  av;ful  it  might  seem  to  us,  this  code  of  lav;s  v/as  t a]:en 
veig;  literallvo.  At  another  point  in  tiי'יe,  the  . once״־t  “began  to  « eve  100־ 


that  the  sins  of  one  run  sliould  not  aufect  th 


of  an  entire ־יי׳יס ס''!!- 


nit7^;  and,  still  later,  a,  man  woiild  be  judged  not  0nl3r  on ־* ־he  ba.sis  ot* 
his  criminal  action  but  ■'  j! ! '*׳  eo:t emiating  circum.s+־׳'nces  a.lso  !ייייי. 

tal'en  into  consideration  v;hen  deti?TTining  the  sentence  of 
'^’he  whole  concept  of  Justice,  then,  ba.s  evolved  over  tho  c^'ifi.rriee  until 
v.'e 8ר ל.  ve  rea  s on ׳יי! ! י ׳  oiwilized  standards  in לריד ס  own  +i״־e;  and,  certaiייlי*, 
not  one  of  us  v/.ould  care  to  ret’irn  to  tיוe  a-lmost  haphazard  st״־׳dr,rds  em- 
i-103’’ed  in  this  field  at  the  dawn  of  civil-zati  on , And,  3׳et,  v/hile  we 
piously  maintain  this  point  of  view  \’e  are  not  reall3’׳  as י' יuro  or  as  cנean 
of  conscience  as  we  would  like  to  think  c־^  ourseלves.  ':•e  follcv;  the  tra- 
diticnal  patייs  of  justic 0 ״־nl3'  v.I.  cn  larg־׳'r  isauos  ״ro  at  st-''’e  hat  in 
terms  of  miner  violations,  v;e  are  not  sc  much  co’ncerned  with;  justice  as 
with  saving  our  own  skins.  Vithout  being  ver3r  personal  in  tיזis  -a"-"ea, 
^״ow  many  stories  have יוסז י  heard  whe;.  e traffic  ticיuifs  have י׳לססג ו 


^ • M *יי, 


ii. 


■J 

■^ד+ די < 


"־?i'red",  !,׳here  snail  suns  of  noney  have  heen  c^f^red  to  persons  in  a.i’ihcrity 
so  +11at  the^/  vould  "close  an  ej^e",  and  hov;  nany  of  us  get  +ho.t  thrill  of 
excit enent  v.h.en  v/e  drive  along  a highv.׳a3׳’  at  65  nph  i/lien ־׳ ־he  speed  linit/  is 
set  50,  These  exa:־:ples  of  the  snaller  inf  recti  cns  of  the  i^^les  nay  he 


nult iplied  at  v/ill  for  each  and  everyone  of  us  breaks  the  lav/  a nunher  of 
tires  •<ul.  ever:/  day.  In  short,  v/liile  v/e  insist  of  the  strict  letter 

of  the  lav/  and  the  Justice  T'hich  is  part  of  it,  v/e ־ יave  no  hesifea.ticn  at 
all  in  buying  our  v.׳ay  out  of  a predicar.ent  if  the  situation  Jn  »■׳,.  — . . , 

It  is  in  these  terns,  ny  •^״fiends,  that  v/e  nust  viev/  the  pla37  called 
TThe  Visit",  v/hich  has  nade  8 profound  inpreesicn  on  t^ese  v/ho  are  interest- 
ed  in  the  cultural  life  of  our  nation,  "The  Visit"  refers  to  a,n  inci׳׳ent 
in  the  life  of  a bankrupt  end  dissilusi  oned  t ov/n  sone’׳׳here  in  Turope, ״ ־hen 
one  of  their  cv/n  co״־’es  beck  to  lock  at  the  scene  of  her  girlhood,  T]1e  visit־־ 
or  is  an  innen Eel3׳■  rich  v/onan  v/ho  left  the  tov/n  of  her  birth  cone  fort37 
3/e8rs  ago  dishonored  and  vronged  by 7 ״ ו ^ד י  ‘ , end  cost  out  in  disgrace 


b3׳■  her  f ellov/-t ov/nsnen , But  nov.’  she  returns  in  triiinph  and  after  thd  ini- 


tiol  greetings  have  been  clispensed  v׳ith,  she  is  asked  v/hether  she  v׳culd  not 

use  a snail  part  of  her  irnense  vealth  to  restore  the  tov/n  to  its  forr^er 

industrial  position  and  prestige.  In  a dra.natic  setting  tl'e  rich  v/ona.n 

nakes  her  decision:  she  vill  giv^e  one  billion  narks  to  her  hone  town,  On 

one  cenditirn.  But  the  people  are  not  interested  in  the  cenditien;  the3^ 

sing  and  dance  a.nd  cheer  for  03 י/  bec׳'use  if  one  billion  no.rks  v/ere  to  be 

divided  anong  then־t־י'eי^  v’ould  ^11  be  rich  and  the  f^n  v/ould  prosper  once 

again,  . But  soon  the  people  on  the  starre  Äud  in  the  theater  lean  f״׳rv.׳ard 

in  their  seats,  the  shouting  dies  dov/n,  the  laughter  stops:  v/hat  is  the 

condition  the3^  v/ould  have  to  fulfill  in  order  to  obtain  the  nrne3׳׳?  This 

v/o'  an  v/ill  rive  the  one  bi1רion  nar30s  in  exchange  for  the  life  of  Anton 

Schill,  the  man  v/ho  had  v/ronged  her  in  the  d a7;s  of  lier  3/outh,  The  tov/ns- 

people  are  horrified,  of  co7jrse;  the  lav/  of  the  Tiunple  and  the  lav/  of  so- 

ciet3^  are  not  the  sane  and  tי•יev  vill  not  take  this  r^’an’s  life  no  natter  hov/  ^ 

I ‘ t 


Ill , 


great  the  revrrd.  To  the  tov/nepoeple  of  Gulden,  Claire’ e prcpoeal  ie 
not  delayed  juetice  hut  murder  and  t^lj  indignantly  reject  her  offer. 

"Good”,  \^e  say  to  ourselves»  as  \1e  sit^^^  our  0 omf ortahle  theater 
chairs’.  Yes,  this  man  has  dene  vfong,  he  had  others  testify  falsely  so 
that  h.e  might  escape,  he  did  ruin  this  girl’s  life  in  the  days  of  h^^r 
youth  a.nd  for  oil  these  evil  deeds,  he  deserves  a me  as1''fe  of  punishment^* 
for  Justice  must  triumph.  lut  to  hill  for  +he  sake  of  this  vicious  mom.an’ 
money,  that  cannot  he  condoned  in  the  tז■en:4^ieth  century.  Tut  the  uue־־t- 
ion  -•i^Tarises:  are  ve  so  honorable  after  all?  The  peoT^le  of  Gulden  he- 

gin  to  huy  things;  shoes,  suits,  cars,  and  furs  not  v/ith  money,  for  thej^ 

A*  •׳ / ־vUiLXt.־׳w 

have  none  hut  on  credit.  The  vhole  t ov׳n  goes ״*■■^■1<^^- ׳-■  shopping  sי־יree 

and  even  the  village  priest  buys  a new  set  of  church  hells  on  credit.  It 
ap'^ears  tha.t  the  tov.’n  alrea.dj’׳  has  decided  on  the  death  penalty  for  Anton 
and  are  nom  using  the י- י^ney  they  v.-ill  eXvent4  lly  receive.  Despite  some 
0uthווrst8  of  m.orcl  indignation  by  conscience  stricloen  indiridikrls,  the 
tovn  council  soon  forrially  taloes  a vote  to  0cce־nt  the  generciis  gift  of 
the  v.׳ealth3’^  moman;  the  condition  of  acceptance,  ho׳■יever,  is  never  men+ioned 
0.nd  Anton  Schill  is  put  to  dearth.  The  people  of  Gulden  are  as  rirh־‘eous 
as  ever:  he  deserved  to  he  punished,  his  urong  must  he  avenged,  Justice 
muist  triiunph.  The  visit  of  this  uerlth^/  uoימan  can  nov/  come  to  an  end. 

What  the  Swiss  playwright  has  done,  my  fj^ends,  is  to  confront  u8  ן 
with  Images  of  the  way  he  thinks  we  really  are.  He  has  held  up  a mirror 
to  life  as  he  imagines  it  to  be  and  he  has  presented  for  our  inspection 
a vicious  indictment  of  society  in  our  time.  The  author  lives  with  the 
feeling  that  human  beings  all  have  some  aspect  of  hypocrlcy  within  them; 
that  they  are  Just  a bit  too  self-righteous  for  their  own  good  and  that, 
all  too  often,  we  twl^t  and  turn  Justice  to  suit  ourselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  evil  in  society  us  personally,  we  insist  with  piety 

that  the  true  measure  of  the  Law  18  applied  to  the  oae  w^^  hao  wronged־mxs;| 


iv. 


.d  more  readily  s< 


ffiiutlüe  ■hnlt  tkou  ym■  /What  the 

has  done,  therefore,  Is  to  set  up  a pleiy  In  which  he  mocts  at  the  lives 
we  lead.'and  he  accuses  us  In  no  uncertain  terms  of  a dual  standard  of 
morality.  Now  It  Is  true,  to  an  extent,  that  not  every  human  beln*  Is 
a law  abiding  citizen ‘,and.  while  most  of  us  do  not  breah  any  major  laws. 


some 


In  vlolatl 


see  no  difficulty 


a great  many  more 


of  the  more  minor  statutes  .oft־^  buuhH  uf  um׳"T?ü1me  and  lav  enforosmont 
.416011010  0.  And,  whether  we  like  to  hear  It  or  not,  the  crux  of  the  matter 
lies  Just  In  this  area:  our  conscience  does  not  hurt  us,  we  do  not  suffer 
because  of  our  inconsistencies,  we  are  not  troubled  by  the  wrong  we  have 
allowed  to  pass,  and  the  Incongruity  of  the  saying  tj^t  “everyone  else 
does  it״  appears  to  have  no  harmful  effect  on  us  whatsoever.  We  have  all 
too  little  concern  with  the  problems  that  affect  others,  we  take  in 
stride  the  fact  that  the  world  is  often  cfuel  and  harsh,  and  In- 

tolerable  situation  Is  considered  quite  normal  as  long  as  it  doBS  not 
touch  our  persons  bodily.  But  let  us  be  harmed  and  we  spring  to  action 
with  all  the  resources  at  our  command;  every  muacle  and  fiber  of  body 
and  mind  is  activated,  and  we  stand  ready  to  defend  our  little  plot  of 
ground  to  the  la¥t  breath  within  us.  The  pity  of  It  Is,  as  you  and  I 
well  ־.now  «hen^^o^o^  at  life  °נ־יeotiv־^a־^^״ 

glasses  which  dla^^rfwe  our  vision,  that  the  f^r^u^J^- 

correct,  "ut,  we  must  speedily  add  that  the^jÄWe%y  which  he  analyoee- 

Is  aarr^*•  only  to  a certain  degree.  We  must  ask  the  question  whether 

!if  rC  Vtv/ 

It  19  fair  for  this  man  to  !!i J 1 1 111־ r us  In  these  terms.  Personally,  I 
resent  the  Insinuation  that  all  of  us  are  no  more  than  animals  who  rush 
to  pervert  Justice  as  long  as  It  will  serve  our  purpose.  True,  wrongs 
are  corandtted  by  humanity  each  and  every  day  but  can  we  not  find  some 
good  in  the  society  of  which  we  are  a part.  I resent  thB  fact  that  this 
man  has  taken  an  episode  of  hie  own  imagination  and  presented  It  as  an 
Image  of  what  he  Imagines  us  to  be;  there  Is  goodness,  wholesomeness  and 


v. 

decency  to  be  found  everywhere  If  we  but  take  the  trouble  to  find  It,  The 
law  of  the  Jungle  does  not  rule  nor  reign  among  us;  I can  not  help  but  be- 
lleve  that  man  Is  good  and  continually  strives  to  be  better.  It  is  far 
more  simple  to  be  a cynic,  to  find  instances  of  evil,  to  set  up  a cfy  a- 
gainst  the  injustices  of  our  world  but,  in  the  final  analysis,  these  are 
־but  ^ small  segment?  of  the  great  humanitarian  Impulses  which  a re  to  be 
found  within  you  and  me,  I venture  to  say  that  the  message  of  "The  Visit" 
may  reflect  more  the  mind  of  the  author  than  the  state  of  morality  which 


we  espouse. 

Is  there  a solution  to  this  problem י11« ו;  that  we  insist  on  Justice 
in  the  one  instance  but  break  the  law  ourselves  in  minor  areas  of  life? 

If  there  is  an  answer  It  can  only  be  this;  men  and  women  the  world  over 
are  all  the  same  and  the  standards  for  the  one  apply  Just  as  meaningfully 
to  the  other,  ^'{?e^^eak  the  law  in  the  same  manner  whether  we  kill  or 
whether  we  pass  a red  light  for  we  should  never  forget  that  the  eseence 
of  our  attitude  towards  society  is  not  in  the  de;jree  of  our  crime  !גג t /!the 
fact  that  we  have  sinned  at  all.  For  nan  to  g»e«  the  truth  of  this  propo- 
sltlon  jae  must  first  examine  the-truth  i/i  hii&Delf  and  then,  no  matter  how 
inconvenient  it  may  appear  to  be,  must  resolve  to  adjust  his 
life.  You  and  I are  no  better  than  the  next  man  and  when  the  voice  of  con- 
science  comes  to  visit  us,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  her  with  open 
hearts  and  minds  rather  than  offering  a pleasant  bribe  to  soothe  our 
troubled  spirits.  A true  measure  of  Justice  can  only  be  achieved  if  all 
of  us,  as  one,  are  willing  to  abide  1®y  the  ways  and  laws  of  man  and  ^^od, 

ftmen. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Oct.  31ßt,  1958;  Frid.  eve 


V 


our  destirr  tin  • 

All  the־e  exar-Ples,  of  course,  are  ״ot  or/jhe ־ ־-me  level  ae  the  problem 
posed  In  "The  Visit"  trnt  the  play  has  done  us  a service,  no  matter  hrw  dis 
tasteful  the  theme  may  appear.  The^hor  has  told  us  in  no  unceי■t- 

ain  terms  that  Justice  is  a relative  ^:^^and  not  one  of ־ ״  is  as  right 


ecus  as  v;e  would  like  to  appear  to  others.  Vtoat  the  playrvright 

has  done  is  to  magnify  our  ovn  sins,  he  sees  us  as  ue  really  are,  and  the 
nloture  which  e״-e:-ges  is  none  t ;^0  pleasant.  If  there  is  a solution  to 
this  problem  at  all,  and  it  nyy  just  as  well  he  that  there  is  no  answer, 
then  the  soluti ־n  can  only  he  found  in  the  attitude  of  peoples:  Justice 
is  jus'  that;  men  and  women  the  world  over  a:'e  all  t..e  s־-ne  and 

of  the  one  ap-ly  jSW:  as  meaningfully  to  the  other,  ”e  break  the 

lav  in  the  same  -;:ע0ממ  ^vh|ther  ve  -.111  or  vhet_^.1  .e  pa. 

f . ,״־  rוnf,  in  the  decree  of  our  crine 
the  . 1.1  —.111  .  ־־־ י  - c u:t- 

•  ררר׳-4,י, ו  Tdt רי.3וי ז  to  fs׳c0  the  truth  Ox 
hut  the  fact  that  we  have  eiuued  at  ala.,  u.- or  ma״ 

. , n 4.1ר ל סו י ךל.4ןן״. ^ __ך  pelf  Oond-  then,  no 

this  proposition  he  must  first  fc-ce  -־  • 

matter  how  difficult  or  Inconvenient  it  may  ampesr  to  he.  ho  must  resolve 

to  adjust  his  life.  You  and  I are  no/  hettef  than  the  n״:t  man  and  when 

1 j_  •מ)זד<י-*די-^ר  THU  'יר■[*  *bp  ‘^׳T’e^cM'eö  to  Tiieot 

the  voice  of  con-science  c0”0e  to  vieio  u.,  ..e  m ׳ 

־+ ייקיד+י׳ - שי-׳ר-ד־- ן י, ״ . ,hpn  o-rferinfT  a pleaecnt  hj^’he  in 
her  i’ith  ©pen  hearts  ana  r.t1n:.-.E  xa^.-o.  _ .«.י 

״ 5 . י ד י.s  4.  _ \ +0יייך־  T'יeasu״^e  of  luetice  can  onl^^ 

order  to  soothe  our  troubled  e-irits.  A tr..e  r.ea.J.e 

, • ..  •c  ״ ו י■r ־ 0 ־ ״  one.  a^e  willing  to  chide  hy  the  ways  and 

he  achieved  if  all  0"  us,  0-s  one,  a-c  <. 

laws  of  man  and  God, 

Amen  • 


— /^x 0^ 0 7 " •0^1ס ד• 

Fehrew  Tahernacie,  Oct,  0x20,  x -.0׳ , 
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our  life,  if  rieved  01)iect iTely,  an  unepeaka־ble  farce.  Per  in  this  dual 
moral  standard  we  find  the  entire  prohlem  of  cur  lives:  our  conscience 
does  not  hurt  us,  we  do  not  suffer  *by  our  inconsistencies,  v׳e  are  not 
troיז'bled  "b^׳■  the  wronp  v’e  have  allowed  to  pass,  and  the  incr'ng2^.1it7)׳  of  the 
saying  that  "everyone  else  does  it"  aיי■pears  to  have  no ׳• ׳׳■ ׳  ' effect 

on  us  whatsoever.  Ve  have  hecome  to  ir״rune  to  the  little  wrongs  we  committ 
frof^  dav77  te  da77  that  their  presence  in  our  Tives  nc  י rm־ ׳ ״-?■  even  distiirh/( 
us  a.nd  this  ma.tter  can  he  seen  in  its  r1an3^  ramif icati ־ ׳ns  in  other  areas 
ofjr^nr  lifes  s.s  well.  "•Je  seem  to  have  little  or  no  concern  with  the  nroh־• 
]em״  f'^at  affect  others,  we  ta’^e  in  stride  the  fact  that  the  world  is  often 
cruel  and  people  harsh  to  one  another,  and  thxs  ^ntolerahle  situation  is  A 
c^uite  normal  as  long  as  it  does  not  touch  our  persons  hodily.  But  let  us 
he  harmed  and  we  spring  to  actrion  with  all  the  resources  at  our  command, 
every  muscle  and  fiber  of  body  and  mind  is  activated,  and  we  sto.nd  ready 
to  defend  0כ.גו:  little  plot  of  earth  to  the  last  breath  r.'ithin  us.  *ס^י  give 
you  an  example:  recently  I  י- י.eard  of  a group  of  four  16  :^ear  olds  at -.aching 
tv.’0  3־׳oungor  ־boys  in  a subwaj^  car.  Bhe  car  ^׳־as  filled  with  adults  but  v;hen 
the  fighting  started,  the  men  and  ^■׳omen  rose  fre■’״־  their  seo.ts,  not  to  help 
tlie  innocent  boys  or  to  separate  the  fighters  but,  as  one,  tr  seek  safety 
in  an  adjoining  oar.  One  can  only  iריזagine  the  reaction  in  the  ״inds  of 
the  two ז יoו■:ngst ers  who  had.  to  ab-orb  f'C  b-־ating  because  0..  tlie  cowaidice 
of  t eir  elders.־  Or,  take  another  instance:  how  often  have  :/ou  seen  a man 
Ij^ing  in  10ןי  gutter  or  in  the  door  of  a house,  or  in  some  otn.er  pranl'T'nt 
-loce.  !.lit  ni"  more  likely  that  the  people  delicately  step  around  the. 
lallen  ::!an  rather  than  lending  a helping  he.nd? י ״ י ־  mi^ht  v/ell 

be  dead  Ir^t  very  few,  if  any,  cast  a second  glance  at  his  prostrate  ^iriire. 
Or,  a tי•וi^d  and  equally  com-'-on  example:  a car  is  sti^ck  in  the י־ יidd־e  of  a 
road  tnd  the  driver  stands  in  need  of  lif’lp.  how זגתסיי י  of  us  are  there  who 
offer  E0י■'e  s^rt  of  asrirtance^  ׳•^nd  hew  man^.''  of  us  are י׳עס״י י  anno7׳eo.  t.1׳a.t  tbe 
smooth  flow  of  traf-^ic  has  been  halted  and  we  are  detained  on  the  way  to 


S־nTAGOGTTl]  DEST~׳TTCT1nr , ]^38  apd  1958.  י 

זיז! *  friend F,  I have  at  hove  a ■book  vhich  io  entitled  "Listening  v/ith 
the  Third  Ear."  This  renarka'ble  title  was  chosen  hy  Prof,  Theodor  Reik 
with  all  the  insight  and  perception  that  his  psychoanalytic  practice  spons 
ors.  /ill  of  us  aie  av/are  that  the  huroan  heing  is  endowed  with  0nl7׳  two 
cars;  v.’hence,  then,  the  title  of  listening  with  the  "third  ear'j  Pr.  Reik 

maintains  that ל-בר . ׳--י- י ־ ^ ^ ׳ י ״ -;־ י " י ־  • : 

 ור־ 1 ך I  י ו  I Mil  ^ III — :.׳■>  we  -*ssu  aware  0־^  the  super:׳!'icial  aspects  and 

events  which  dtt  our ווזך:^ י■*»  tw׳ent7/־f our  hours  a da.3ז,  But  it  is  given  to 
some  to  listen  also  with  a third  ear;  )f  cuelitזי  cf  understanding  and  sen- 
sitivity  ^■.׳hiclT  to  10״׳k  ■beneath  the  surface,  to  hear  a hit  more 

than  the  average  person,  to  hecom.®  aware  of  nuances,  moods  of  expresr-i  on, 
and  qualities  of  sound  which  the  c^2^־׳’ual  listener  will  fail  to  heed  or 
comprehend.  In  his  specific  setting,  the  psychoonal3׳>^  will  hear  more 
than  the  ^^..^״-*־*׳t  discloses  and,  in  doing  so,  he  will  he  ahle  tn  lead  his 
patient  unto  the  toad  of  recover:;  and  adjustment.  This  idea  of  listen- 
ing  with  ■*־he  "third  ear"  is  applicate  also  to  the  situati׳n  in  which  v^e 
find  ourselves.  ■*— Ve  listen  to  conversati  ong , we  read  the  news- 
papers,  \\׳e  t ■?oe  patt  in  diocussi 0ns  and  wי•יenever  ^סי  v/ord  "!ןל׳י;"  is  men- 


ti׳^ned,  whether 

it 

he 

in 

OTJr  immedia.te 

circle 

or  at  the 

011^־er  end 

O'״■  the 

3’oom  or  whether 

it 

he 

in 

a י eadline  or 

at  the 

bottom  of 

the  pa.ge. 

oTir  in- 

and  a reaction  tad'es  place  wit?  in  us.  To 


terest  ie  immediatel?rA 


ma.nj׳■  of  our  people,  even  a.  casual  mentirn  of  the  vord  Lei;  hrinrs  0־'t  -i«— e־ 
defensive י־ י eרי ס rn isms  and  to  others,  to  hear  the  word  ׳issr  spoken^h:׳  a.  to- 
tall:׳’  innocent  part:^  causes  tי'em  to  spring  to  co^־־hat.  There  is,  in  other 
T’ords,  a ouclit:,’•  also ׳•,' ־ithin  us  ־*:hat  brings  the  memhers  of  the  Lev/ish 
faith  to  listening  with,  tlieir  third  ear*  י ־י־•* ■ ־ ־^- ׳ r thj-  he  ’ + -r  r 

וקס rrtiive  dooorjytAnw^  Anything  ’״enti׳-ned  about  our  people, ־׳:!!:,;!ססיי־ס ס 
in  m.imed  co’-'pan:/,  causes  a.n  element  of  tension  for  we  nevי■׳r  know׳  v.’hether 
the  remark  v.’ill  he  favorable  or  negative  t owa.rd  that  pe־ple  or  ^a.ith  of 
which  we  are  strong  adlierants. 


3 
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The  sane  principle  applies!  in  a certain  nanner  of  speaי'in/־י,  to  '=*•»־ 
'IJovem'ber  9th,  1938,  ״wnnty  years  have  passed  and  still  the  Jex-־ish 


conTiuinity  ״ethers  eve?.’^,’־  :.’■ear  to  cite  this  infamous  date  and  to  c o-״remora.t  e 


’ ^i^io g-'Of  ty10:g  dg.y  uith  memorial  services.  Within  th^  tuenty  yeare 
that  have  gone  down  in  histor3^,  \-<e  have  seen  the  dawn  o■''  the  Atomic  Age, 
the  fighting  and  winning  of  the  ״econd  ^^orld  h%r,  t^e  ■beginninr־■  of  the 
explcrations  of  Space!  and  the  number  of  rises  and  :*״alls  of  governments  is 
beyond  our  counting.  And  yet!  with  all  these  things  a part  of  our  lifetime, 
tha.t  one  solita,r7/  י•  November  9th  re^^ains  as  fresh  and  vital  and י' יean 

ingful  in  c־'r  minds  and  hearts  as  if  it  had  henpened  37esterdo.y,  The  "t^ird 


is  a.ttuned  to  "^^urope  under  Iffazi  rule;  we  will  net 


ear”  of  ^ 


and  ca.n  not  forget  the  tragedp;  which  was  and  is  pa,rt  of  our  people.  Fan^r 

times!  when  listcA.ng  to  ;,:eople  speah,  I even  have  the  feeling  tha.t  we  are 

i• 'tip  dJLy\X^ 


concerned^wi th  t;1e  six  million  dead  as  w׳e  are  with  November  9th 


not 


it  is  a m-ost  in•־יeייeot ing  and  startlin.״  revela.-'־i  ־n  of  the ר יs:;chologזד  of  the 
Jew, 1ר; גat  is  it!  tl'.en,  that  makes  nr  so  senti־!־ive  to  this  date,  irriy 
v;e  so  concerned,  a.nd  vilry  will  w׳e  teach  it  to  cii.r  children  3י־׳ת  chiי'׳.נren י s 
children  for  all  the  ages  to  err'e,  ■because  the  sÄr^itive  and  perc״'״'fivp 
ear  ®J׳  the  Jew  in  1938  her.rd  the  sound  of  a mob  '״’ovem.ent  \f^ich  for  ance 
in  the  past  ti’o  tי'’aו,זsaתd  va.s  tota317'  and  com_^״t el^f  correct  in  its 

mi״Ei־׳n:  it  ha.d  decided  to  a.+  tack,  loot  and  >”1rn  +0יי  ^ynngomjes ׳ ס•^  Ti’rope, 
lut  '•Tg׳  v׳as  so  earth-shakinr  an  '=x"eri׳'-nc־׳'?  Aft-ir  all,  humnn  ל i 

ז■■e^e 100י ׳  lest  t’lat  d33/,  re  n and  wom.en  and  children  were  « 
c once ז־י י■  rat  i  ־ ׳n  car:ps  in  a giant  roליnd-up  0׳^  humani־'־^',  trec.si':'׳es  of  ׳rt, 
silver  and  gold  wefe  stolen  never  to  be  r^^plrced  and  37et!  n־׳t  one  of  t’oesc 
tragedies  caused  such  i'־־'־edi'■  t c cr’^ern  as  ■^hp  burning  of  the  • 

\Jlrj*(  Ueciusc  the  people  of  1938 סר^ ו^.;  that  the  mob  had  at  treked  t>:e  heart 
of  '^euin׳׳;  v;e  had  loot  lives  before, ץ a.s 011יי ז  as  treasiTrcs  and  sacred  ob- 
jectc  b ’t  this  v;as  the  first  tire  since  the  destriictirn  of  1.’־e  ״em;  le  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  3^ea:;■  70  OT . that  a s^’s+ematic  cam.paig־n  •grinst  r-ur  Fauces 


of  I'orsliip  \'/as  1ת  prO^^resr,  !!!!י  the  Jev;,  and  — *״״■»■®■sta**-  vill  ti..>:e  his 
plrce;  ^ ^ 0 0 concentrati  n ca1;1p,  "b’l.t  the  epirit  vill  rer^ein  free; 

talce  hie  silver,  eold  and  jewels  and  he  vcr.ld  simply  ctaryapain  frorר  the 

'AA.wsr;  ' ^ 

"beginning;  hut,  destroy’׳  his  Torah  and  his  faith  come  to  an  end. 

In  this  mo.nner,  my  friends,  do  ^e  recall  the  urgonc37  of  those  d:־ys, 
do  ve  hearhen  to  the  voice  vithin  us  vith.  our  listening  third  ear,  do  v.׳e  in- 
sist  that  this  daj^  of  irovemher  fth  shall  never  h:־  forgotten.  This  date  is 
import^־nt  only  because  our  !!־׳'arts  ^■־ere  >־ ׳־־n(^  vithout  a 

heart  v/hich  functi  ns  properlj’־,  the  human  being  cm  not  sT7rvive,  It  is  . 

(K.  J7 

vith  these  thoughts  in  m.ind  tha,t  v׳e  can  move  for^-'ard  in  ti'  e for 
tv/enti^  ^rears  and  arrive  at  the  Ajbe^  of  1958,  Tevr^/  had  withstood  the  on- 
sloי’^ht  of  the  llazi  fca:־ces,  it  had  acouitted  itself  admirably  in  the  V.h-r, 

Israel  was  born  and  si'.rvived,  and  Ar.a  ricen  in  p;־  rt icular  had  liilled 

itsel:^  into  a wonderful  spirit  of  c oי־יradeship  and  ease, ־״!גו ס  li:*יe  is  good, 
our  children  a.rc  happ3/■,  new  ׳■''emiples  are  si^^rtt.ng  up  all  over,  memberr-hiv 
is  at  an  all  time  high, and  the  bitterness  of  ^twenty  years  ago  has  slowly 
been  pushed  into  the  darh  and  inner  recesses  of  our  conrci cusness , And, 
then,  suddenly  and  without  earning,  the י״סי ז!)(,  exploded  a״nd  the  "third  ear" 
of  !׳!!:•וס■  li‘יtened  intently/;  who,  what,  vd'en,  how:  we  sou־׳ht  to  look  below 
the  sיוrface  and  hear  of  the  truth.  After  all,  tי׳יis  is  America.;  ^■־e  have  com, 

a long  v-a3׳  since  right  is  on  our  side  a״nd  God  !׳ill  not  ,;!!׳יס  His  inno 

cent  children  to  be  haimed  or  hurt,  -!■nd  still  the  bombs  e:q)10ded. : in  ever 
greater  intensi'tj’־  in  Tlcrida, יד יenneEseo,  -»■labejna  and  Illinois  v.hilo  threat- 
ening  letters  a.nd  phone  calls  a.re  receivdd  b37  rabbis  •׳  -’/y  '־־^ ~^*• ״ " ' ׳״־־׳ ״ 

, And,  again,  ־^he  coTirse  of  the  mob  is  corr׳  dt:  the3/  want  to 
destroy  the  T03’ah,  they  wish  to  demolish  the  pulpit,  they  ^•ish  to  erase 
the  words  of  the  pra^^er-hoole  from  off  the  f a.ce  of  tho  earth.  The  lev:  tremb 
les,  listens  with  the  inner  ear  and  draws  his  inescapable  conol’־rion:  this 
ma,n  of  the  mob  is  often  more  a” ׳arc ־ ׳'f  the  essence  of  ITudaism.  than  the  *^ev/ 
himself;  he  kno^.-;e  the  m.eming  o ׳ ״־^orah,  he  knows  the  pov.’er  of  the  spo^'en  • 


iv 


v.'ord  and  he  appreciates  the  con־viction  v’hich  can  radiate  to  a.n  entire 


v/hich  they  have  de- 


people  and  faith  from  that  strליcture 


signated  as  their  House  of  God,  The  “bigot  can  not  tolerate  the  proposi- 
ticn  that  a Synagogue  vill  stand  in  the  foreground  in  the  fifeht  for 

״ ■י י ר וustice  in  any  fcrmj  therefore,  destroy  the  repository  of 
faith  a.nd  meaning  and  the  people  1׳׳ill  slouly  disintegrate  and  vanish, 

Vi/liat  is  there  for  us  to  sa3׳'V  Thank  God,  ve  are  not  in  tlie  position 
as  m.any  of  our  “brethren  find  them.selves.  It  is  far  more  simple  for  us  to 
speak  out  on  the  moral  issues  involved  in  our  tire  than  those  ’ho-jt  verv 
lives  are  threatened  “b^!׳  the  forces  v/ho^destroor  one  faith  and.  plead ־’ ־he 
“backing  of  another.  Also,  there  is  a great  d. i:^f er<״nce  involved,  “betveen 
German^־׳  in  1938  and  •America,  in  1058:  for  in  our  ti״'׳e  a.nd  land  the  forces 
of  authority  reacted  ir.'-edia.tely  to  a'״ייrehend  the  criminals  whereas  in 
German^’׳  and  other  parts  of  Hurope,  the  authorities  favored  the  actions  of 
the  mo“b.  But  from,  all  this  liorror  and  dest ructi״ ׳n  and.  tuimoil  we  ca.n 
draw  certain  conclusions:  first,  that  the  ^imsogogue  io  the  ver^׳■  essence 
of  luda.ism  and,  sad  to  sa3״,  we  have  again  “been  to’orht  this  message  “b3'׳  o- 
thers  rat^-'or  than יינ ו'  our  own.  17e  can  only  hope  that  now  the  sv'ollen  m.em.“b- 


h37  attendance  at  relifi  ous  services,  Gec^nd- 


ership  rolls ׳ ־  ill  “be  ־'Äd= 


13•’,  we  h.^  ve  been  ton,r׳ht  in  the  harshest  manner  i־״־־'-agi noble  that  the  ’״’ers-’’ge 
of  the  Torah  is  v-'lid  for  ever3’  age  a.nd  land  and  tריat  inיu^־tice  in  an3ז  ^oin 
will  liave  c detri’״'ental  ׳effect  on  all  the  peoples  of  a land.  Thirdly,  in 
spite  of  all  the  coj?t  that  a,  bomיiן^m.a3’  impose  u0'־׳־n  the  merherohip  of  a.  con- 
grega.tion,  be  this  cost  ph3’sical,  financial  or  s"irituol,  say;  better 

a bombed  or  a destr03^ed  ^37nagogue  an  silent ז ! • ך •־ ׳ י-  Indeed,  to  main 

tSvin  silence,  to  retreat  from  the  task,  to  surrender  our  m.eesage  of  hope 
a.nd  f״ith  in  theface  0:׳’  a.dvrrsit3’  or  contr^rזי  public  opinion  is  t^e  ^-'orst 
type  of  ־י״*“.*ייי י■  M e that  w׳e  can  per״ד■etrate  i’י  the  nE׳^׳־'e יי־ ס  !"”drism,  T’-.״rr 


0 ו ץ P 


is  no  re'v.'ard  in  cr|j;J' rdice,  there  is  no  bי׳׳לFping  in  oiience,  tי־יdre  if 


fi’tiire  in  clooing  oiir  ears  and  minds  and ר לearts 0^ ־  the  wa3־׳s  r:nd  ’־׳’eans  em- 


, Judaisr  vdll  pur- 


h׳=ardi  loudS;^,  stronp  8.nd  iurietent- 


f'lbyed  "by  t^ope סר^י ו  seek 


Yive  and  prospet־  if  its  voice  ’• 


ever^־^ke  darkest  an  ''  ’■״ost  r׳^T0’״te  ccrn'>״rs  of  tי''e  },a.nd  and  earth, 
Tlbus, זייי י  friends,  do  v'e  of  !חיזיי  stand  linirod ־ ״ith  7ev.־ry  c■^  197•^,  In 
the  sane  nanner  dc  v/e  stand  v;ith  those  of  our  people  uho  have  heen  perse- 
cuted  and  oppresed  in  every  ap-e  and  land.  But  one  lesson  energes  with 
great  ־r  intensity  than  any  other:  the  Torali  and  the  TTouse  of  God  r,׳''^ich  \7e 


h7/  others;  we  can  do  no 


call  cur  own  are  held  in  great  fear  v! 


״־ore  than  erf/^ace  it  in  love.  There  is  a "third  ear"  within  each  ^ 


and.  this  inner  ec;.r 


ou^ht  to  he  continually  attuned  to  the  nessage  of  Torah,  a.  ’־^essage 011דיו׳י, י 
cautions  us  to  do  justly,  l־׳ve  nefey  and  walk  hunhiy  with  our  God.  Per- 
haps  now׳,  riore  so  then  at  any  0-^he  r ti״־e,  shcu.ld  we  resolve  t 0 heed  the 
violent  message  of  tlie  higot  and  hecos’.e  the  hettc-r  because  of  it.  He  has 
proven  to  us  in  unmi.stakahle  terms  that  the  ’׳^esspge  0;״  Jד.יd£!isnו  is  a light 

^ -רוJ_ ^ 1-1 ד  ר״ . —  Tu.״.  ^ > jut  ! ״ 


evil  ^ 


ס^י’.  illumines  to  the  world  the  blackness  01 


which  emarn  :.tes  from  the  ^’’’ouse  ox ןסס^ * 


■׳■ ׳ ־* ’ ׳  j . -u.  ■״y  •סןל־ג  \;ord  Oj. 


worship,  as  it^  stands  revealed  in  Torah^is  louder  th^n  the  blast  of  dyna- 
׳ dr^ 

mite,  stronger  than  the  shmits  of  the  mob,  more  enduring  tי'^^  hate  — *י 

- — — • ~ 4 ר.  . j  ררד ו>  _ m ^>««<1  י 


״he  Tynagogue 


o “/י/ 


not  be  des+r^ced  and  the  faith  of  ludaism  shall  survive  because  th 
the  living  symbol^  on  earth  of  /O  •* /)  /O  t Vn  'ג>י><  "the  words  of  thi 


living  God," 


runen. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Pri־׳'’aoy  eve,  ITovomber  1958 ,ל ׳. 
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V 


י:־ן  friends,  the  -יost  vital  season  for  the  An^rican יוכ ל  sines  onan  is 


The  d ov;nt  ov/nrrea  *־!?  already 


decorations,  the  ^ajor  stre-ts  featיי^e  their  strin^^s  of  neon  lirrhts  and 
the  advertising  on  television  and  radio  vill  soon  ■be|^11rned  to  full  voii-ine 
in  terms  of  the ן י^ing  and  spending  v.’hich  are  the  facts  of  life  for  this 
coning  n^nth,  T'en  and  v/o’-'en  a]r  v.’orhinr  at  a more  ihaverish  pace  each 
and  e very  day,  varehouses  are  rapidly  being  emptied  of  their  stoch,  extra 
salesneii  ore  ־being  trained  for  the  n^sh  of  oust  onors  tייe  foot  cries 

are  producing  their  merchandise  vith  speed.  At  no  other 

ti’׳'e  in  the  tv/elve  month  year  does  the  businessman  v/crh  as  hard  and  as 
m.eaningfulD.y  as  he  does  at  this  ti’״'e;  he  starts  the  drive  x or  orde;^  and 
contracts  irn־edia.t el3^  after  Labor  Lay  and  enters  the  last  spurt  of  the 
selling  phase  -«===— ^ the  day  after  the  Than:.:sgivin.  holiday,  hor 
many  men  a-nd  vonen  the  smaller  biisiness  vorl  the  season  of 

do-oi—die;  they  mist  have  a turnover  for  h i — ' ' ■ '■־ י ־  ’.g  Wd»״- 

e-t.  In  the  business  and  industrial  life  of  our  nation  there  are  other 
seasons  of  effort,  of  course;  but,  at  tייe  saa-e  ti-e,  nothing  approaches 
the  intensit‘’’’  of  umch  marhs  their  life  at  the  C׳h.r1st1T.as  sea.-son, 

^v/ith  these  t10וurhts  in  mind,  my  friends,  I v’C’uld  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion  to  an  article  written  by  habbi  Louis  Linhelst ein,  the  Chancellor 

and  Irofesscr  of  yheolog:^  at  the  Lewish  ״feeological  Ce*-in-ry,  he-e  in  Few 

He' 

York,  This  article  was  written  for  and  piiblished  intone  of  the  1:  rge  and 


־’hich  is  sub- 


influential  magazines  of  o’ur  nation,  "rr* 


scribed  to  and  read  by  a vast  pcrcenta.ge  of  our  notion’s  bupi-^oss  people, 
I'he  article  was  entitled  "The  Lusine-sman ’ s !"oral  Yailureיי'  and  I think  it^ 
publication  represented  a major  ef׳’crt  on  the  part  of  business  and  induct  -■ 
to  clean  up  cr  to  purify  the  et!׳־ical  praxticyes  and  ’ealings  01,  its  m-ember- 
ship.  It  strucli  me  as  o-n  unijsur.l  occiirence  tha.t  tl'is  m.op  or  org- n of  00י־ן\י0י״י 
nicaticn  saw/  fit  to  point  to  its ע׳-די ס  needs  and  diי׳crepc  ncies ; the  eaitors 
magazine  must  have  definitely  ^elt  ^hat  th^t;  -mys  ז nd  means  of. 


Ul  ,1■  • 


of  Tor turn 


, •  ר • ■4^ — ר  rfr’pp■!■  clßcl  to  "bp  «■sS*■ 

doinc  "busiTi^ES  1ת  our  ti^’S»  left  c r. 

־־־ence  cf  t.e  article  ״.ay  in  t,,c  fcיl״...i ״ .״.a״״er, 

1פ•.  ^irtcelctei.  ^־licyce  that  the  .■orld  1 ־ ״■.■hich  v-e  live  1־  no  lc־״.er  in 
the  hands  of  ethically  ״inded  indirid־יcle;  that,  in  t־.-!־  of  .׳hnirica״  sc- 
ciety,  ״here  hnelneec  is  the  al  1-ocncvir.inp  interest,  the  r.or.״l  leadercnin 

,..hich  the  husinesman  ocnld  s״-rly  if  )LZ^P^, 

p.ud  ’■oefull:^  n^C3:''0toc . In  v1ל^.t  ^ 

i _ c5^-׳rtn•»  Tt  i  יי׳״ י ד י ז' rs  fbl  0 tn 

.,  ■ cites  0■  rising  ^Torn.r  execיוt ^.6־יזי  o.s  -cyin  1 . ׳• 


V.  TO  - 


. • 4-v,o  TTn-i-’-rri 0 + סי־׳+ס-י-ד ׳''-''’’  ’■’if'׳ ou t "brec'f'^inr  t .׳׳^ 

coריc’uct  ■business  in  the  Tjni'  co.  ■ - ■ >-  ! 

And,  ״hile  this י0.י י■  he  sc״e  s^rt  of  e-JtaE־r-rctl  ־n,  nevertheless  there  is 

a hesic  tioth  involved,  tlven  xhe  casual  listener  can  not  help  hut  hear 

of  incidents  vhere  tax  returns  are  an  outright  fraud,  he  hea.rs  0±  pul 

Ohs  sing  agents  tahing  hrihes  frov.  suppliers,  ho  reads 

ov.rtures  t-  logisletors  fer  favorEי■le  erneider  tirn  and  '  י־ ־  > “■ 

even  in  his  office  as  diencelior  of  a Theolorical  ner.^  - r;  , ...e 

urged  t״  accept  gifts  hy  ren  0:"  high  sroltl  end  ainrnci.-l  -t,  c.  ..  g 

turn  fer  tla  fav  r of  ad״ittinr  a n^n-deserving  stir'ent , Inf  ׳esc  and  } 

other  i.'ords  he  deli’׳drs  a violent  indlotrcnt  against  husiness  as  it  is  , 
-ndersto-d  i"  our  tire  '-׳•«*י;  he  oc'es  to  the  oonolusicn  that  there  is  a.  | 

, ^ , vce-inf  ,.י-וס־י״ו  nr.  r..nr+.’1v  rf*  5006££יו  md  tliOEe  J 

vret  difference  het\;een י ז-na;:eי<יe1רt  !,■!!.tc..  » 

, . -A.  r.v,,r  -tr-icp  In  chort,  Raו-י^i  Rinhelct ein  4^ 

\;ho  vorh  to  rchieve  succeed  .t  any  yiice.  m , ■, 

■bolievcs  that  ־uch  cualitirs  as  oh״rroter,  iמtelי  irence , integrity  ana  ^ 

experience  ־M  still  of  neaning  t ef  fie  li  r  יז־ י '■־י י י  | 

hut  that,  in  viev  of  our  vcrshl-pi״r  the  profit  motive,  f'cso  qral-  j 

iticE  ere  lercely  puslied  into  the  ־b׳; cיT1'ס־und  in  .י. ■ ׳ vor  0.. 


״ "having;  to  rr.l-ce  £׳.  living”» 


.ס^י״לס׳■^ ^ ^ל ל 1 s י1ל 1 0 י׳ל^} * 0 • 


1:0י•',  ny  friends,  it  ie  not  for  ne  to 


on  ^-he  contrary,  I can  act  as  no  nore  than^:  n iv- 

b /■CtVV*:*׳V, T ״ .....  ....  ir-rr 


p rtiel  -f  — ^־־  of  cord־^ti  rns*  1 ' י י " י — ^ 


reet^v’ith  the  core  pro-blens  ^יnd  headaches י 1 0ייי־ י  confront  the 


וי 


iii. 


,the  individurl  vho  is  engs.^ed  in  nanufe c־*־urinp  a product  or  vho  is:  in 
charge  of  a factory  or  office.  10  But  as  a rahhi,  it  is  the 

concern  01  myself  and  those  like  me  to  Yiev  the  ethica.l  and  m.oral  stand- 
ards  of  our  soc^^.ty  vith  ohjectivit:/^•  as?  to  see,  if  possible,  hov/  far  the 
mold  failure"  of  uhich  Rahhi  ‘Tיinלcelst ein  s^eakc-^  has  progressed.  In  Zceep 
ing  v;ith  this  thought  I made  this^^^^^^  the  of  my  class’s  dis- 

cussi׳-n  this  past  Sunday  mrming;  there  are  tvo  classes,  one  of  hoys  Just 
over  10  and  a second  of  hoys  and  girls  uho  are  on  the  ai^erage  of  37 7 ״ears 
of  age.  ¥ith  eaclj/group  ue  discussed  the  business  ’־־a.n’s  mora.l  failure  for 
an  hour  and  the  result-  v/ere  not  so  much  rerealing  as  startling.  Por  in- 
stance,  the  younger  group  sav  no  conflict  hetv/een  over-selling,  over-ueigh- 
ing  and  over-charging  and  Judaisr^i’s  code  of  ethics.  They  excused  the  prrc- 
tices  of  their  elders  hy  citing  to  me  that  although  some  husi 'יess  .:^rp^s 
might  cheat  a little  in  their  dealings  v׳ith  - י 

this  v.׳a,s  an  acceptable  role  in  toda3^’s  society׳׳  and  may  be  charged  to  the 
־־*'■-  ■tבלa.t  this  is  ״good  business  practice".  They  inforr:ed  m_e  that 

for  a m.an  to  force  his  competitor  out  of  business  by  price  slashing 

v/as  not  only  fair  but  smart  and  thdse  young  people  spoke  in  a vein 
that  did  not  even  suggest  a tv׳i nge  of  conscience.  T:^e  very  fact  that 
cheating  !.׳as  cheating^  and  dishonest^’־  of  the  ’־orst  ki  '^^-hether  the  firrnre 
involved  v׳as  one  cent  or  a mil:  ion  dollars  did  not  even  eiiter  the  discT^ss- 
ion  until  I uas  able  to  bring  the  point  to  the  fere.  The  older  group  uas 
mere  e:cplicit  having  ? ר ,:חזי*ר m heard  more,  and  even  uorked  for  \י1^י66׳י;■ 
allcuance  ' 1 '־■■׳ו^-ין ! ־ at  a variety  of  tasks.  They  informed  me, 

and  rer'ember  that  these  yo’-ngsters  are  about  ready  to  enter  college  and 
begin  their  life’s  careers,  that  b^’siness  mas  a matter  of  the  "sTirvival  of 
the  fittest"*, ־ ־-»^  that  the  biisinesrman  could  onl^r  exist  if  he  rיוthlessl7ד 
ushed  mis  product  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  It  ua.s  porfectlv  under- 
xtanc  able  to  them  that  a man  could  consciously׳׳  add  extra■  veight  to  the 
sclle  and,  thus  demand  more  money  for  his  product  and  attend.  reli,-l  ־us  ser- 


iv. 


vices'  recularl3׳'  as  a.  rcp-nected  e.Dd  devout  rew'ber  of  !״!is  faith’s  00־02^ד}מ£;-  | 

j 

tion,  "be  this  hev'ish  or  Christian, 

The  tragedy  of  this  inclictr^nt , of  course,  is  the  fact  thofr  etיזical 
dealings  are  a haphazard  af'^air  not  onl^”  ariong  the  adults  of  nur  1׳orld, 
v’hich  is  had  enc1־gh,  hut  a.lro מסייו ס^  the  7’’0ung  which  is  trul3^  ד disgrace. 
These  :/oungsters  are  not  jhiveftile  deliouents  tn־׳  anjr  standard  of  reasi’re- 
Tnent ; tי־יe3״  !nerel^’־  echo  the  wag's  and  wores  accepted  and  adopted  "by  +’*eir  el- 
drs.  It  aייpe  rs,  then,  that  if  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  our^people  con- 
tinues,  t^  ose  who  ay;  ^0«י י ■!ייי  j pri.j».3|1  n1nc4  who  appear  on  ev^jg'  street  and  in 
every  walh  of  life,  the  rיoral  failure  of  which  hahhi  I’inhels+ei:/  is  not  only 

a dr  nger  in  terns  of  tlie  fiiture  hut  is  r’lrea״d7/  a.n  ^;ccorיו׳-'lisי'ed  f a.ct , '’’his 

I'tA'UK  v״>^— 

would  hring^  us  x^'easurahle  disgrace^-ויזל׳ י ׳  j . 1 1 , , to  he  the^leaders 
of  the  world’s  free  nations.  But  vhile  all  of  t’^ese י יoinfs  of  vidw  are  an 
indication  of  oi’r ׳״׳יג ס ־!  fa״ilure  it  v/ould.  seen  to  me  that  the  point  at  issue 
is  a. רדסיו״׳ י  ^ore  moaningfulX  arid  ־-ssr:  ha.sic  one.  ’.hile  this  rosריected  01רי- 

ä . —י * ׳״• 


ritual  leader  s־י'e•בhs  of  the ■^of  our  age,  we  notice  that  tlio-re  Tg 

YCTy  lit t legmen t i on  of  th  And  in  larr*'•  this^j error  of  omission,  we 

find  the  real  evil;  in  other  words,  so  miich  emphasis  is  given  to  t’10־t  which 

is  had  ond  there  is  enoirgh  of  it  without  douht,  tlia.t  the  go׳~'’d  am^ng  men  is 

largely ־ ־׳:r ״״ז ־ י. ׳■■  or  forgot־!'pn.  '”he  question  we  mu^t  a.sh  if  we  icllor■׳  the 

logic  0־^  the  d.iscusri־׳n  is,  are  there  e-'ry ר0^0.וי ז  husineoo  men  loft  in מיי ס  so-׳ 
^ H  ׳־י׳י / ״ י  toLA/u  ף T<jk^  ^ 

cietj’.  **־■■•״  f"  ■’״*,  I helieve,  r-ui■ : 44 —. . יינווי■ . ׳■^.^ — r י, n — — ±■  r ■ ־.  ! 

00־  v5  I•.— J t?oe  ansvrer  v/onj  e he  an  Tmoualifiod  "3/os”,  '^hero  ore  t’^ose,  :”or  in- 

stance,  who  a.f.low׳  ti^ie  in  f'^oir  hiis^׳'  scי'לedריי.e  to  ho  diroctors  and  zgontp  ־''or 

’ י < ■ - ־ ־ - philanthropic  qrganizot  i ons  — 7. . י ׳ ; tw^^v-p  ־— •r! ךן^,.־ י 

־ / ׳י ט ^/»  jf׳.  t ^ ic  Cc  ' •^c^-vy  jcHl■•  (kX  0.1  /(J  ^ 

w'or'on  who  actually'  undergo  ' ,..p  , ^.-.-..;--4^^■^  .y..,  4.4;  . י ו י ך . _ ך _ 

^ t ^ VI,  , CSLvv  \/ 1 O'^XyCך״ 1 *- » ^־׳' ‘ <ßuy  . 

V/ 1 ל- 'gm'is-jÄAöfe— n y “h thogo  '״־r^  those  ■'ho  meet  *•׳ith  t^oig^ 


to  die- 


religious  leaders  each  and ז־-יס־׳ד ס  w׳eeI0 


CUSS  questions  cf  r'10ratlit7'  nd  e thics;  t^ier  ri'e  those  ■^'hos:־  dovoללtne'0s  in 

»Ä» 

!lurch  i.-..nd  S^rnagegue  finc^a.  positive  c o-rr "iati  on  to  t’^e  activities  •!f"׳  t'’״ey 


^engacc  fro^i  day  to  da:,־׳. These  ׳.re  the  individuals  v/hose  field  of  \'0rk  em- 
־braces  the  industry  president  o.nd  the  candy-store  ov-ner  clihe  and  each  of 
them,  in  their  ov/n  oiriet  ״ay,  contribute  i'’'^־־esura‘bly  to  the  velfare  and 
progress  of  mankind , T^iethere  there  are  those  vjlicee  dealings  are  not  on 


the  hi£i:est  level  01  ethics  in  ff^is  c on£־re£:ati  cn  I do י יot  ]cnov;  hut  I ^ 
’a=».^th.iE:  that  our  nemhers  and  :^riends  five  tייemselves  to  the  c-ixse 


for  v/hich  v.-e  stand  far  end  above  the  call  of  duty.  Gur  people  aive  tיוeir 
merchandise,  their  money,  their  ti״e,  their  na.me  and  all  that  is  pr^ciciis 
' that  the  name  of  God  may  be  mentioned  ״!th  honor  and  £׳די10־  fron 
thie  pulpit.  Surely,  there  is  c ^.oral  failure  on  the  pert  of  ’׳־־any  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I voula  ventii.re  to  say  that  the  (jocd  far  outvei־ ׳hs  the  evil 
in  our  midst,  "116י  b17.sinessma,n  in  our  ti'־'’e  is  not  onl/  responsiole  for  the 

־ hh‘ future  of  our  natirיn  but  he  is  also  a sדmיbסl  of  all  that ־ ׳m^ht 

be  accomplis״יed  -nd  achieved  ^־־ז■■■׳  — ^ if  the  best  in  him  is  accen 

tuated  and  respected/  Dr,  j’inkels־^־ein  rienti ־ ׳ns  character,  int erritm,  ir)_ 
telligence  and  experience  in  parsinm,but  I believe  these  to 6י י  of  the  very 
essence.  There  has  come  the  ti-'e  for  adults  ound  yrunceters  to  hi^hlifht 
these  oTialities  even  if  they  pr:  1 0 be  found  in  the  smallest  of  sto:  es  or 
oifices  for  their  sriallness  in  size  is  co’’׳׳p0nsated  b3/׳  th ןזי■ לltitude  of 

nt  ^ ^ ז י+ ר fiiij  •י׳י־־ר־  rt  ד r r  טב ! • ־ — t.Vio  nm»«1nr^■  n-p-imiii  י 


_n  the  J’^c. eo-jvi?n  tradition  and  ethic  there  is  no  more  true  a.nd  valid 
enti'-ent  or  philosophy׳■  of  life  than  this;  there  are  ” cr0’׳ns•  ^ 


the  cro’.’n  of  the  ״cood  nam.e■־'  excel?  s then  all.  This  is  the  c^;״n  which  our 
business  men  ca.n  wear,  all  other  factors  ^ 


nit3־,  with  honor,  and  in  rood  f^iith. 


•^men. 


״ * . 

.'.ui 

ITebrei•.׳  Tabernacle,  '^riday  Dveninc,  ?Toven^er  !/ , 1958.  * י י י 1 י ^ 
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The  Businessmans  Moral  Failure 

by  Louis  Finkelstein 

A distinguished  rabbi  argues  it  is  a failure 
that  may  destroy  our  society. 


dearth  of  saints,  and  many  ministers  them- 
selves  are  unduly  concerned  with  security 
in  this  world.  While  the  percentage  of  truly 
dedicated  pastors  may  be  no  smaller  than 
in  previous  generations,  today  they  suffer 
a special  disability— a failure  to  communi- 
cate  with  the  members  of  their  flocks. 

Human  history  is  studded  with  the  ruins 
of  empire.s  that  came  to  a similar  pass. 
Nations  have  been  wrecked  because  they 
lacked  an  overriding  moral  goal  to  which 
individuals  could  commit  themselves.  His- 
tory  shows  us  that  when  we  become  sue- 
cess-dominated,  we  lose  sight  of  our  real 
reasons  for  living. 

In  its  youth,  America  was  ideal- 
dominated.  Both  individual  citizens  and 
the  country  as  a whole  had  an  impelling 
motive  in  life  that  was  not  limited  to  indus- 
trial,  political,  or  economic  growth.  The 
men  who  gathered  in  1787  could  muster  all 
their  intellectual  energies  to  formulate  the 
national  charter,  overcome  differences  of 
background  and  interest— all  because  these 
men  were  laboring  for  a larger  goal. 

An  equally  vital  role  awaiting  the  Ameri- 
can  businessman  today  will  be  suggested 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  Time  and  again 
in  American  history  the  businessman  has 
transcended  his  industrial  role  and  become 
the  buttress  not  only  of  government  but  of 
the  public  welfare.  Today’s  crisis  demands 
of  him  leadership  in  still  another  dimen- 
sion— one  where  he  has  thus  far  conspicu- 
ously  failed. 

The  boy  in  the  ditch 

A young  executive  rapidly  moving  up 
the  financial  ladder  unequivocally  stated  in 
private  conversation  with  me,  "It  is  im- 
possible  to  conduct  business  in  the  U.S.  to- 
day  without  breaking  the  law.” 

If  the  statement  is  exaggerated,  it 
nevertheless  retains  distressing  validity 
for  one  like  myself  who  was  educated  in 
New  York  City  and  has  resided  there  over 
half  a century.  A considerable  portion  of 
my  time  has  been  spent  with  men  engaged 
in  a great  variety  of  businesses,  who  keep 
an  equal  variety  of  balance  sheets. 

The  most  casual  observer  is  aware  of  the 
transgressions  that  go  on  daily  in  the 
American  business  community.  He  hears  of 
tax  returns  that  are  outright  perjury;  he 
hears  of  purchasing  agents  who  are  taking 
bribes  from  suppliers,  of  businessmen 
offering  bribes  for  false  testimony  or  for 
police  protection  of  some  dubious  enter- 
prise.  He  reads  of  industries  attempting  to 
suborn  state  legislators  for  favorable  legis- 
lation.  He  reads  of  businessmen  bestowing 
favors  on  government  officials  to  win  spe- 
cial  privileges.  Even  in  my  ivory  tower  on 
Morningside  Heights,  I have  been  urged  by 
businessmen  to  accept  a gift  for  the  Theo- 
logical  Seminary  in  return  for  admitting  a 
student— and  have  been  threatened  by  with- 
drawal  of  contributions  to  the  school  if  I 
failed  to  do  so. 

We  hear  of  businessmen  using  wire  taps 
to  obtain  information  about  their  competi- 
tors,  of  management  acting  in  collusion 


ignore  the  great  ethical  laws  as  they  apply 
immediately  to  his  work.  The  truth  is  that 
he  is  preoccupied  chiefly  with  gain,  coast- 
ing  on  the  spiritual  momentum  of  the  past, 
divorced  from  our  sources  of  inspiration. 
He  is  the  leading  citizen  of  a largely  hedon- 
istic  nation  propelled  by  meaningless  drives 
toward  materialistic  and  frequently  mean- 
ingless  goals. 

Clearly  no  institution  will  survive  if  it 
-» is  dedicated  only  to  self-preservation.  A 
business  has  a goal  beyond  simple  success. 
It  is  not  a biological  organism  whose  sur- 
vival  is  a virtue  in  itself.  Rather,  it  is  a 
man-created  institution,  an  integral  part 
of  our  culture,  and  as  such  must  make  a 
contribution  of  service  to  society  (as  well 
as  a profit  for  itself)  if  it  hopes  to  survive. 
It  cannot  do  this  out  of  a focus  on  self- 
gain  or  pride. 

Why  do  I single  out  the  American  busi- 
nes.sman  for  indictment,  when  he  is  prob- 
ably  no  more  materialistic  than  any  of  the 
rest  of  us?  I do  so  because  of  the  respon- 
sibility  he  bears,  because  his  role  in  Ameri- 
can  society  is  so  great.  Ours  is  an  indus- 
trial  society,  and  the  customs  and  morals 
and  attitudes  of  businessmen  pervade  our 
whole  life.  Virtually  all  of  us  in  America 
have  adopted  in  some  degree  the  pragmatic 
ethical  standards  of  our  business  society ; 
and  to  that  degree  we  have  abandoned  our 
ethical  and  religious  traditions. 

The  American  tragedy 

Our  American  tragedy  is  that  we  fail  to 
see  the  signs  of  our  decay.  But  the  signs 
are  apparent  in  the  vulgar  ostentation  all 
around  us,  in  the  sexual  laxity  revealed  by 
the  Kinsey  studies,  in  the  demoralization 
of  American  captives  in  the  Korean  war,  in 
the  widespread  defiance  of  law.  The  signs 
, are  apparent  in  our  general  toleration  of 
wrongdoing,  which  is  itself  an  evil  and 
corrupting  force. 

Curiously,  this  breakdown  of  moral  dis- 
cipline  has  occurred  when  institutionalized 
religion  is  flourishing  as  never  before.  But 
even  religion  in  America  now  tends  to  be 
superficial.  For  many  laymen  it  consists  of 
writing  an  occasional  check  and  sporadic 
attendance  at  church  or  synagogue,  rather 
than  in  personal  commitment.  There  is  a 


If  American  businessmen  are  right  in 
the  way  most  of  them  now  live,  then  all  the 
wise  men  of  the  ages,  all  the  prophets  and 
the  saints  were  fools.  If  the  saints  were  not 
fools,  the  businessmen  must  be. 

Too  many  businessmen  never  stop  to 
ponder  what  they  are  doing;  they  reject 
the  need  for  self-discipline;  they  are  satis- 
fied  to  be  clever,  when  they  need  to  be  wise. 
They  worry  about  their  place  on  the  eco- 
nomic  ladder,  but  are  not  concerned  suffi- 
ciently  with  whether  the  civilization  in 
which  they  work  is  likely  to  collapse.  They 
can  defeat  a local  competitor,  but  may  well 
be  defeated  by  the  competitor  of  us  all, 
.which  is  moral  decay. 

Now  the  American  executive  is  very 
often  a man  of  some  vision,  motivated  by  a 
spirit  that  generates  great  energy.  Under- 
lying  the  efficiency  of  our  business  com- 
munity  there  is  the  principle  of  teamwork, 
cooperation,  a reasonable  degree  of  pleas- 
ure  in  the  success  of  co-workers,  a com- 
paratively  broad  welcome  to  talent,  and 
freedom  in  human  relationships.  Granted, 
these  are  virtues  of  no  mean  order.  But  the 
American  businessman  is  losing  his  insight 
into  the  moral  sources  of  American  eco- 
nomic  strength. 

Our  country  could  not  have  reached  its 
present  heights  without  the  blessing  of 
natural  resources;  but  the  U.S.  would  have 
failed  at  the  outset  without  a philosophy 
developed  by  men  more  concerned  with  the 
betterment  of  the  human  spirit  than  the 
comforts  of  the  body.  These  men  were  in- 
spired  by  the  writings  of  immortal  philoso- 
phers  and  religious  thinkers.  The  modern 
business  leader  is  more  often  than  not  be- 
wildered  at  the  suggestion  that  the  future 
of  the  Republic  is  in  some  way  related  to 
the  ideals  and  ideas  of  John  Locke,  not  to 
mention  Spinoza,  the  medieval  Scholastics, 
V,  the  Rabbinic  sages,  and  the  ancient  Greek 
philosophers. 

Ask  the  U.S.  businessman  why  he  is  sue- 
cessful  today,  and  he  may  explain  to  you 
the  advantages  of  capitalism,  the  profit  mo- 
tive,  and  the  “American  system.”  He  may, 
with  due  modesty,  point  out  the  superiority 
of  his  own  products  and  marketing.  But  he 
i will  largely  ignore  the  philosophic  founda- 
\ tions  of  the  American  system.  He  tends  to 


need  and  want  most,  in  important  places, 
is  a man  with  character  sufficient  to  resist 
many  kinds  of  pressures  when  the  going 
gets  rough.  We  find,  then,  that  character 
is  the  most  important  ingredient  of  all, 
particularly  if  the  man  is  to  be  responsible 
for  policy  making.  An  executive  can  buy 
brains  and  can  buy  experience,  but  char- 
acter  is  something  he  must  supply  himself.” 

And  what  is  a man’s  character  but  his  A 
personal  moral  dimension,  the  goals  he  sets  ' 
for  himself,  his  sense  of  honesty  and  of  re- 
sponsibility,  his  relations  with  others? 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  value 
of  character  derives  from  its  contribution  j 
to  success.  - — > 

Unquestionably,  ethics  have  a practical 
value,  inseparable  from  their  ultimate  one: 
the  creation  of  better  men  and  women. 
Rivalry  for  goodness  should,  in  the  long 
run,  make  for  pragmatic  gain.  But  it  is  not 
enough  for  the  individual  or  the  corpora- 
tion  merely  to  mean  well.  Men  as  individ- 
uals  and  as  corporations  must  make  an 
effort  to  understand  what  they  are  doing, 
and  why  they  are  doing  it. 

The  first  step  in  the  ethical  life  is  self- 
criticism.  As  the  Talmud  puts  it,  “Cleanse 
yourselves,  and  then  cleanse  others.”  Ethics 
is  a branch  of  thought  starting  with  self- 
discipline.  Discipline,  whether  among  chil- 
dren  or  adults,  whether  self-imposed  or 
external,  is  not  popular  in  America  today. 
And  a welter  of  codes  — in  companies,  in 
industries,  in  combines  of  industries,  in 
labor  — do  not  meet  the  situation. 

Before  anyone  can  think  creatively  about 
the  moral  life,  he  must  feel  in  his  bones  a 
few  principles  that  are  part  of  any  civilized 
ethic,  without  which  civilization  would  be 
meaningless.  I wish  I could  say  with  hope 
of  being  understood  that  of  these  the  most 
important  is  awareness  of  God  and  love  for 
Him.  But  as  those  words  tend  to  become 
cliches,  I say  instead  that  we  have  to  feel 
the  wonder  and  significance  of  life  and  its  / 
unique  opportunity  for  achievement.  Each  / 
of  us  has  only  one  life  on  earth.  When  that/ 
life  is  used  unwisely,  the  loss  is  irreparable/ 
for  oneself  and  for  one’s  fellows. 

A businessman  who  understands  these 
truths  will  develop  an  almost  automatic 
pattern  of  behavior.  Certain  ancient  rules 
apply  with  equal  force  to  .Jew  and  Chris- 
tian,  atheist  and  agnostic,  to  all  men  in  all 
situations.  These  immutable  laws  are  ex- 
pressed  in  various  ways.  The  Pentateuch 
reveals  the  Decalogue  and  the  Golden  Rule 
of  Leviticus  19:18:  “Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,”  which  the  Gospels 
restate  in  Matthew  7:12:  “All  things  what- 
soever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them.”  Similar  command- 
ments  are  promulgated  in  the  literature  of 
the  other  great  traditions  of  East  and  West. 

Yet  these  and  other  binding  command- 
ments  are  often  violated  in  the  American 
business  community.  A man  fears  he  may  j 
be  risking  his  business  if  he  obeys  them,  I 
forgetting,  however,  that  if  he  violates! 
them  he  risks  the  world. 

Business  leaders  who  generously  advised 


is  hardly  fair  competition  and  is  certainly 
miserable  ethics. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a management  which  J 
is  worthy  of  success  is  very  different  from/ 
a management  which  just  wants  success./ 
One  management  conducts  its  affairs  in  the 
spirit  of  contribution,  the  other  in  the 
spirit  of  selfishness.  Contributions  to  the 
general  good  have  of  course  been  made  by 
men  seeking  only  their  own  advantage,  but 
selfishness  cannot  be  made  a principle  of 
life  and  in  our  time  might  easily  be  fatal. 
Management  worthy  of  success  remembers 
that  the  true  justification  for  profit  is  an 
incentive  to  serve  the  community.  Success 
is  paid  to  business  by  the  community  for 
the  services  it  rendei's.  In  this  sense,  profits 
must  clearly  be  an  earned  increment. 

The  practical  value  of  ethics 

This  reasoning  can  certainly  be  under- 
stood  if  stated  in  terms  of  the  individual. 
We  understand  the  meaning  and  value  to 
the  individual  of  “a  good  reputation.” 
Every  businessman  knows  that  his  reputa-  1 
tion  for  integrity  is  one  of  his  major  assets,  j 
Certainly,  a man’s  progress  in  a corpora- 
tion  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  repu- 
tation  he  earns  through  his  daily  behavior. 

It  is  immensely  difficult  to  falsify  such  a 
reputation  over  any  extended  period  of 
time.  We  are  soon  known  by  tho.se  around 
us  for  who  we  are  rather  than  what  we 
would  like  others  to  think  about  us.  This  is 
a man’s  “character”  in  the  profoundest 
sense  of  the  word. 

I was  interested  to  hear  a major  execu- 
five  point  out  that  the  criteria  he  uses  for 
selecting  employee.s  run  in  this  order: 
character,  intelligence^  experience.  “A  real- 
ly  bright  executive  picks  up  experience 
very  quickly,”  he  told  me.  “But  the  man  we 


with  racketeers,  of  men  using  prostitution 
to  promote  the  sale  of  their  goods.  We  hear 
of  businessmen  violating  the  most  elemen- 
ן tary  requirements  of  city  building  codes 
j and  profiting  from  rat-infested  tenements. 
We  hear  of  financiers  deliberately  lying 
about  their  operations  and  the  financial 
condition  of  their  companies  to  mislead  in- 
vestors  so  that  insiders  can  make  killings 
in  stock. 

There  are  less  overt  practices  in  the  busi- 
ness  community  that  may  appear  to  be  only 
on  the  borderline  of  unethical  behavior  : for 
example,  concealing  the  true  price  of  goods 
behind  time-payment  schemes  that  are 
actually  usurious;  employing  advertising 
! that  is  actually  a flagrant  misrepresenta- 
I tion  of  a product’s  worth.  These  and  other 
clever  dodges  are  accepted  by  many  as 
normal  phases  of  competition. 

1 would  not  deny  that  competition  is  the 
basis  of  our  free  enterprise  and  of  our  in- 
dustrial  success.  Competition  surely  in- 
duces  better  efforts  and  greater  production. 
But  to  compete  in  ways  that  are  designed 
to  destro.v  someone  else  is  very  different 
from  competing  in  terms  of  doing  better 
than  your  rival.  Years  ago  in  Lithuania. 
Rabbi  Israel  Salanter  found  two  boys 
quarreling  over  which  was  the  taller.  One 
forced  the  other  to  stand  in  a ditch  to  settle 
the  argument.  Seeing  this.  Rabbi  Israel 
sadly  commented,  “Isn’t  this  characteristic 
of  the  world  where  to  prove  his  superiority 
man  must  prove  others  inferior?  After  all, 
the  same  purpose  could  have  been  achieved 
by  standing  on  a chair !” 

When  two  companies  are  each  trying  to 
produce  superior  values,  one  may  well  be 
more  successful  than  the  other,  and  de- 
servedly  earn  greater  profits.  But  to  seek  a 
'crippling  advantage  over  another  company 
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('ommiinity,  and  to  God  is  preserva- 
tion  of  his  life  on  earth,  so  that  he 
can  realize  his  !)otentialities  for 
Rood.  Tlie  businessman  who  will 
take  time  to  contemplate  and  to 
ponder  the  ethical  dimension  of  life 
will  discover  new  realms  in  which 
he  can  develop  his  talents,  freeing 
himself  from  the  bondage  to  private 
gain  that  menaces  the  maturing 
business  executive.  Clearly  under- 
standing  the  principles  of  a mean- 
ingful  life,  he  will  share  them  with 
his  family,  especially  with  his  wife. 
He  will  accept  [)hilosophically  the 
occasional  defeats  and  frustrations 
of  his  business  career.  He  will  carry 
his  burdens  serenely  and  thus  pre- 
serve  his  own  life,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  community. 

A potential  Moses? 

fiefore  he  decides  that  the  moral 
discipline  required  to  build  a l)etter 
society  is  too  arduous  for  him  and 
that  he  is  too  busy  to  master  a new 
dialect  of  thought,  before  he  flees 
his  responsibility,  he  might  do  well 
to  ponder  the  story  of  Mo.ses  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Exodus. 

The  father  of  Prophecy  was  heavy 
of  tongue.  He,  too,  preferied  the 
ease  of  Midian  and  the  pleasures  of 
shepherd  life  to  the  burdens  im- 
po.sed  by  the  leadership  of  men.  He 
could  not  believe  that  the  task  pre- 
sented  to  him  could  not  be  done  by 
another.  For  a moment  he  doubted 
that  it  could  ever  l>e  accomplished. 
But  sometimes,  !)ecause  of  unic|ue 
combinations  of  circumstances!  sur- 
rounding  him,  an  individual  is  in- 
dispensable  for  a sisecific  role  in  his- 
tory.  Whether  or  not  he  wished  it, 
Moses  was  one  of  the  great  s1)iritual 
leaders  of  mankind.  He  could 
neglect  his  duty,  but  he  could  not 
assign  it  to  anyone  else. 

To  rise  to  his  full  stature,  the 
American  businessman — who  at  his 
best  embodies  many  of  the  Prophet- 
ic  virtues — must  also  shoulder  a 
unique  burden  of  responsibility. 
The  fate  of  the  world  hangs  on  his 
decisions,  for  alwve  all  the  world 
needs  ethical  leadership  from  those 
it  resfrect«  as  supremely  practical. 

The  words  spoken  by  Moses  to 
his  contemporaries  more  than  three 
thousand  years  ago  apply  literal- 
ly  to  us  in  this  latter  day:  “See, 
I have  set  before  thee  this  day 
life  and  good,  and  death  and  evil.” 
If  the  American  businessman  can 
bring  himself  to  choose  life  and 
good,  he  can  save  not  only  our  own 
but  futun*  generations.  Surely  he 
will  !!(־ed  the  ancient  Prophet’s 
plea:  “Therefore,  choose  life,  that 
thou  mayest  live,  thou  and  thy 
seed.”  END 


quality,  America  might  produ(« 
works  and  insights  into  the  ethical 
realm  comparable  to  the  eternal 
creations  that  have  emerged  from 
other  civilizations.  tVithout  such 
cieations,  rallying  the  spiritual 
energies  of  all  men,  America  and 
the  Free  World  will  not  endure. 

One  modest  step 

Civilization  needs  men  and  worn- 
en  whose  every  act  and  decision  will 
bear  the  stamp  ■of  responsibility. 
The  world  cannot  long  survive,  at 
least  in  freedom,  if  decisions  are 
made  irresponsibly — that  is,  without 
disciplined  consideration  of  indi- 
vidual  and  general  conseijuences. 
At  the  pre.sent  moment,  this  may 
seem  almost  impossible  to  achieve. 
Yet  without  many  dedicated  men 
and  women  exercising  disciplined 
consideration  of  each  of  their  ac- 
tions,  none  of  the  great  philosophic 
or  religious  traditions  could  have 
survived. 

.Modest  steps  to  focus  different 
types  of  experience  on  the  complex 
issues  of  our  day  have  been  taken  in 
various  ways,  one  of  which  is  the 
work  of  a group  of  scholars  who 
drew  together  in  1939  in  New  York. 
The  group  includes  physical  seien- 
tists,  social  scientists,  philosophers, 
and  theologians  of  different  faiths, 
who  were  stirred  by  the  apparition 
of  Nazism  but  recognized  it  as  a 
symptom  of  a chronic  disease  of  our 
time  rather  than  the  disease  itself. 
They  hoped  they  could  clarify  to- 
day’s  moral  problems.  Once  a year, 
sometimes  once  in  two  years,  these 
scholars  have  met.  Some  partici- 
pants  are  frankly  agnostic,  some 
atheistic,  others  devout.  For  a long 
time  their  discussions  were  at  cross- 
purposes.  There  were  frequent  out- 
bursts  when  varied  tjqjes  of  mind 
and  exiierience  confrontetl  one  an- 
other.  Graduallj׳,  they  arrived  at  an 
astoundingly  simple  conclusion:  the 
problem  of  their  concern,  may  be 
summed  up  in  a single  word — 
“responsibility.” 

This  conference  of  scholars  is 
hopeful  of  establishing  nothing  less 
than  a World  Academy  of  Ethics 
and  an  Institute  for  Practical 
Ethics  for  Everyday  Living,  draw- 
ing  on  the  wisdom  not  only  of 
Christianity  and  Judaism  but  of 
Islam,  Buddhism,  Confucianism, 
and  other  traditions.  The  scholars 
need  the  help  and  participiition  of 
businessmen. 

Does  all  of  this  sound  as  though 
the  American  businessman  had  to 
take  on  new  burdens,  and  rush  even 
more  prematurely  to  his  grave?  On 
the  contrary,  one  of  man’s  primary 
duties  to  himself,  his  family,  the 


(should  literally  place  ethics  on  the 
agenda — for  himself  at  home  and  in 
the'  office,  for  his  company  and 
trade  asswiatioii : 

► His  calendar  should  iticlude  regu- 
lar  mectitigs  of  management  to  dis- 
cuss  the  moral  diitietisioiis  in  his 
specific  business.  One  firm  that  in- 
stituted  such  meetings  finds  it  con- 
tinually  gains  valuable  insights  into 
new  relationships  with  the  many 
other  organizations  with  which  it 
does  business. 

► He  should  sc־ek  expert  advice  on 
ethics.  Existing  resources  in  the 
field  will  gladly  be  made  available 
to  him. 

► He  should  put  moral  health  on  the 
same  le\׳el  as  mctital  and  physical 
health,  ituleed  above  them.  This 
means  he  should  read  literature 
dealing  with  ethics;  devote  time  to 
the  study  of  ethics,  alone  and  with 
colleagues  and  scholars.;  work  for 
the  establishment  of  research  in 
ethics,  as  he  has  worked  magnifi- 
cently  for  the  development  of  re- 
search  in  science  and  technologj־. 

The  beginning  of  wisdom 

Whatever  else  may  or  may  not  be 
involved  in  the  ap])lication  of  such 
principles,  it  will  demand  direction 
of  effort — not  merelj'  doing  what 
one  happens  to  like  at  a given  mo- 
ment  and  following  the  easy  path  of 
self-indulgence.  Wisdom  tegins  with 
sacrifice  of  immediate  pleasures  for 
long-range  purposes.  There  is  a 
widespread  view  that  belief  in  God 
and  personal  immortality  leads  to 
this  discipline.  The  fact,  however,  is 
that  the  discipline  itself  is  also  indis- 
pensaWe  to  real  !relief  in  God  and 
human  immortality.  That  is  why  the 
role  of  the  businessman  in  .-American 
ethics  is  no  less  crucial  than  that 
of  the  religious  leader  or  scholar. 

Today’s  crisis  demands  the  busi- 
nessman’s  leadership  in  the  area  of 
human  behavior.  The  kind  of  crit- 
icism  with  which  enlightened  busi- 
nessmen  could  confront  philoso- 
phers  and  theologians  could  be  a 
challenge.  Then  superficiality  in  re- 
ligion  would  cease  to  be  fashion- 
able,  and  lajunen  would  soon  detect 
its  shallowness.  Morall.v  sensitive 
and  informed  businessmen  can  com- 
|)el  .\merican  philos0|)hy  and  relig- 
ion  to  focus  on  the  basic  problems 
troubling  mankind. 

We  Americans  will  then  no  longer 
warrant  William  James’s  descrip- 
tion  of  us  as  worshippers  of  “the 
bitch-goddess.  Success.”  Our  best 
young  minds  would  strive  for  gen- 
nine,  rather  than  apparent,  achieve- 
ment.  If  we  can  overcome  the  tend- 
ency  to  measure  intellectual  pro- 
ductivity  by  quantity  rather  than 


aflvised  me  in  the  |)rcpurattor1  of 
this  article  said.  “The  majority  of 
the  .\merican  business  community 
are  not  evil  men.  and  want  to  do 
right.  Ijct  us  say  we  admit  the  in- 
dictment  and  accept  our  res]jonsi- 
bility — what  can  we  do?” 

To  begin  with,  a businessjnan  can 
develop  an  awarciicss  that  every  de- 
cision  of  his  life  involves  moral  con- 
siderations.  He  can  help  devel0|j 
this  sensitivity  in  employees  anil  as- 
sociates,  through  example,  through 
discussing  with  them  the  moral  im- 
plications  of  company  actions, 
through  constant  reminders  that  he 
has  values  in  life  above  profit  or 
economic  security. 

There  are  some  corporations 
which  insist  that  their  executives 
assume  responsibility  for  civic  and 
community  improvement.  But  the 
businessman  can  go  further.  In  his 
training  school  for  management  he 
can  introduce  students  of  ethics,  as 
well  as  management  ex{)erts  and 
psychologists,  to  consider  the  re- 
sponsibilities  of  the  business  execu- 
tive.  He  can  overcome  his  anti-in- 
tellectualism.  He  can  try  to  gain 
knowledge  that  will  clarify  the 
problems  of  wise  decision  making. 

־Without  “moralizing” 

The  businessman  must  realize 
that  the  inculcation  of  moral  sen- 
sitivity  starts  in  early  childhood 
and  continues  throughout  life. 
American  society  has  achieved  this 
kind  of  indoctrination  in  other 
fields.  To  take  two  familiar  e.xam- 
pies:  virtually  every  American  child 
is  brought  up  witli  a coimcrn  for 
pt:r80nal  hygiene;  virtually  every 
female  child  is  indoctrinated  with 
the  need  to  be  as  physically  at- 
tractive  as  possible.  Our  culture 
is  probably  unique  in  the  emphasis 
it  places  on  these  two  patterns  of 
education. 

The  businessman  can,  without 
“moralizing”  (which  would  I3e 
deadening  and  self-defeating),  trans- 
form  his  home  into  a kchool  for 
moral  re8[Mt1sibility.  Avoiding  pre- 
cept,  the  businc.ssman  can  make 
even  his  conversation  at  table  serve 
the  vital  end  of  charactc'r  education 
for  himself,  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  his  guests.  The  stories  he  tells, 
the  gestures  he  makes,  the  conver- 
sation  he  chooses  and  avoids,  can 
all  show  that  he  has  at  least  some 
notion  of  what  life,  America,  and 
freedom  are  about.  Without  being 
in  the  slightest  degree  priggish,  and 
eventually  without  si'lf-conscious- 
ness,  he  may  help  his  family  and 
friends  obtain  insight  into  the 
ethical  life. 

The  .•American  businessman,  then. 


l-HINTEO  IN  U S A 


זקזיי׳;  viniOK  07־  JAC0Ü3. 

!■y  friends,  this  is  the  first  op-Ortunity  riven  to  us  to  tajfe  e-  nor״ 
sustained  loch  at  the  first  0^  the  5?ive  Boohs  of  noses,  Genesis  or  Bereish- 
is.  At  this  season  of  the  year  ue  read  a oei/ain  norticn  of  it  each  week 
in  terns  of  our  Torah  readings;  we  •began  with  the  creation  of  the  world  on 
the  Sabbath  after  Slnchas  Torah  and  will  not  end  its  story  until  a north 
fron.  novJ.  The  booh/  contains  fifty  chapters  and  is  divided  into  twelve 
weekly  Torah  portions,•--«־  it  spans  the  lives  of  our  three  great  patriarchs: 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  In  this  book,  our  people  is  born,  the  religion 
is  in  its  early  f or״.ulativc  stages,  and  t’lc  vhole  concept  of  Jewish  life 
and  tradition  becones  apparent.  This  concept  0■  which  י.  e . pe״.!  *in  ״ .x 
pres״ion  in  everjr  major  story;  with  which  we  oome  into  contact  and  its  mean- 
ing  and  significance  mry  be  sumn.ed  up  in  one  '■ord,  a "promise".  It  is  tne 
״ronise  which  God  has  made  to  the  people  whom  He  has  fc  osen  to  0ו,״*  B.is י ס  n 
that  one  day  Te  wculd^■  them  ::*1  into  th״־la״d  ^lowing  with  milk  and 
honey ,״  the  land  on  *he  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  the  land  which  we  know 
today  as  "Isra^e".  Consequent!’׳,  we  have  all  the  elements  of  a wo  lierful 
and  gripping  story:  there  are  exciting  personalities  whose  ־'’araoters  are 
developed  to  the  fulles■;,  we  have  st;׳le  and  action  and  dr׳ma,  and,  above 
all,  we  have  the  riot,  the  goal  toward  which  all  a.oti״n  is  directed:  the 
entry  into  the  Prc-ised  band.  Ä>t,  es  you  well  know,  the  matter  is  not 
aocor.plished  so  speedily;  there  are  trials,  challenges,  reversal's  veil 
as  a small  element  of  progress.  Intact,  from  a literary  point  of  view, 
it  is  a stra-nge  book  indeed.  Because  the  promise  of  Israel  i-  -0  im 
-.nt  and  all  consu_ming  no  other  event  or  incident  in  the  life  of  ou:^  rl,. 
ancestors  is  ever  allowed  to  readh  a climax.  In  fact,  if  you  were  to 

chart  the  course  of  the  events  of  this  book,  you  wo:׳ld  find  that  a story 

■1  - -1  j j. ״ - ״ י - ׳Q־-V  /י ־ ■יז • רו״■־־•  n  וסס־תרוו ד ורי ד ®י ר  t ת tll6  "bottoTn  of 
V.’ould  alv'oye  iDUild  towaras  a peouc,  ״o  

despair  the  very  next  moment.  To  event,  no  experience,  no  personality  is 
ever  allowed  to  detract  from  the  ulti-ate  purpose  and  plot  of  Bereishis: 
to  lead  the  people  of  God  into  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
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To  ill11stra-?־e  tvi!?  point  of  viev,  ve  cn.n  literrllp  cite  dozens  of 
ezc-rples.  TeJce,  for  !״istonce,  the  ’■׳onderful  stor7׳  of  t’^e  Gordon  of  Tden: 
it  pro^’isee  no  lese  than  eternal  i1a־-־-pineso  to  the  hי!לזu.n  race,  ^et/,  ae 
soon  as  this  praise  ir  outlined,  Adam  and  live  are  expelled  fror  Prra.dis■״, 
Afain,  Joseph  the  visi׳'nrrp  and  drearer  is  the  povers  to  hrinf  sore 

r.eo.s1J־׳־'e  of  h-^aling  and  pur'-'ose  to ־* ־he  sons  of  f c0i>  ' 'r'-'ry^ 

he  is  cast  into  the  pit  and  later  sold  into  slav׳=r7׳׳.  Also,  at  the  ■־''0״־׳’ent 
rhen  he  is  ;hie  to  do  the  ’״ost  cood.  for  his  father  and  brothers,  he  fies 
and  a ne\■;  Pharaoh,  reigns  over  P.r7;pt , Another  exa.rrle ׳׳יס-יי י  ho  fonnd  in  the 
stor3״  of  I'oses,  rho  ascends  tייe  rr.Tnta.in  to  recoive  God’s  gro-.h-^t  rift  to 
ran,  the  ”en  Gorrandr.iont  s , It  is  the  roront  o־^  the ־.רל י^  i״־־^  t ■ in  r‘'״ela־^־i  n, 
the ר רeert  of  ’'“cses  is  ■anped ׳' ־ith  r״’יt ו^/‘ ־  tj(e , tho  t-^hl 
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desp׳:  ir,  thd  cause  is  lost  and  thej־ ^ ■׳’u.rt  start  again  fror  the י^ל ■ לי־יתי-^^״ ר, 

And  th17.s  it  has  alv/a.ys  heen.  Through  eft■*־  the  history י־ ׳!  Pcv/iy,  t 1:0יל  very 
moment  0־^  cur  r-chieverent , ve  ha,ve רןססי־ י  f-'ced  ’־ith  unccu־״*■  f f  י■ ׳  i 1 •..nd 
di:^fi^־‘  ty,  in  every  land  rn■־’  a-ge.  In ״‘ ־ihlic  1 
ed^-^  v/as  ^divided  hy  internal  strife 
the  atterept  to  e.nnihilat e ’a.s  in  a,  sy stern  t ic  r. 

\v׳as  fcl?.cv.׳ed  h3׳  our  txpulsicn  or  forced  csnversl  n;  the ־ ־^ofern  era  of  li״־ht 
and  reason  vltnessod  one  of  fhe  ’'■־.cst  c0’'יplotc  r-.'V  :־־s'  ls  c״־^  l’1r־'snity  as  the 
יג  It  of  ra.cial  supmri crit^’׳  flourished  in ־' ־'urope,  f' ׳ ־-st  in  י ״ ־ י ■יי - י ׳ 3:י00י ד 


aft(.  f ssi^  10י1י־  ; the 10י:י:1.־ ז  Ages  car; 

nner;  t’'e  ״olden  ..gc  af  G-ai 


.-׳uudu■  ..׳cl  1 b'h.lrn  and  then  hy  acta:!  pr.-׳ct ice.  — d. 


Sven  today,  v;ith  Israel  firrl;,’׳  e stahlishod  and  Ai-^rican  sa־’־ia.ted  and 

at  ease,  the  Arab  nations  have  not  allove'־’ ־ ’־he  Israeli  to  rest  and  t’  e horh 
iי׳יgs  of  d^^nagogues  ז nd  Cormunity  Gent׳^rs  in  this  land  have  rudely  av.fa d־ /f^is 
to  ■'die  und  eniahle-  needs  of  the  ]!׳• ’ ״־ל■ ׳ ,יייייס'''ich  there  are  rדan3ל,  ■A•  strong  ■.  nd 


iil, 

V^licי•  case,  then,  can  ־be  ״ade  for  this  theor:/:  that  in  tiy;s  of  good  and  ! 

MfLßJ  •־  . 

trinriph  the  only  alternative  is  not  prorreso  ixit  reversal^  ^ ■  יי“ ־ — - יי ' ־^ 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  T-ra.h  portion  for  this  v׳eeh  seerns 
all  the  more  strange»  for  in  the  ca.se  of  lacch  the  entire  theory  fails. 

Here  is  a ran  v/ho  does  not  hash  i-j+he  snn  of  triiimph  hut  sHidhftrs  alone 

and  afraid  in  the  dark  and  cold  of  fear  an^jdesp^'ir . In  his  fev  y^a.rs  on 

earth  he  has  already  forced  the  hirthifight  from  his  older  brother  Esau  and 
more  recently»  he  had  cheated  his  old  and  almost  senile  father  into  gix- 
ing  him  the  coveted  hi  es  sing  v/hich  right  fi’llj־׳  belonged  to  his  brother, 
hith  all  this  trickery  and  deceit  as  a background,  lacob  must  flee  his 
household  an׳fi  •׳..׳ithout  much  prepara.ticn  and  willingness,  he  finds  h1י־י^elf 
in  the  wilderness  far  av>׳ay  ■’’^rom  hope,  T.׳a.rc1th,  family  and  success.  At 

night  he  finds  a rock^׳׳  slope  on  which  to  rest  and  with  a herd,  callous 

end  imnersonal  stone  as  his  pillov/  be  begins  to  sleep.  It  is  tnis  point 
that  he  has  his  vision:  God  standing  by  his  side,  anrels  ascending  and  ae- 
scending  a latdder,  the  prcrnise  of  the  la.nd  restated  to  him  and,  also,  the 
revelation  that  in  his  seed  shall  lie  th׳^  fi'ture  of  Juaaism.  lacob  ciV/a-.ens 
and  deeply’׳  toi’ched  by  his  dream  and  vision  he  e::clai1*״s  the  tim.e  honored 
words;  "Kf,w  fi.ill  of  av.׳e  is  this  place}  this  i^  none  other  than  the  house 
of  God  and  this  i־־׳  the  gate  of  heaven,"  Sim.'־licit3? ׳! ־ith  majestic  overtones 
are  to  be  found  in  this  setting:  the  ladder  which  reaches  to  the  very 
throne  of  heaven  finds  its  base  by  the  hard  and  ir-erson•  1 st-ne  which 
Ferves  a.s  the  pillow  of  la  cob. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  this  setting,  that  we  find  the  answer  to  our  proh- 
1dm  for  the  vision  of  deity  is  not  to  be  found  in  times  of  triumph  biTt  in 


, he  \’B  S /j 


mom.ents  of  greatest  need,  laoob  had  absolutely׳  nocningj 
escare  v.׳ith  his  life  and ׳ יet  to  him,  in  the  m.ost  barren  place  im.^-gi nable, 
God  c״־pea ׳^/ ־  l|boli eve  that  the  lesso”;^  or  inplicat i 0ns  for  our  day׳  - re 
self-evident!  for  all  of  us,  in  one  v.׳ay  or  another,  are  visionaries  of  a 
multitude  of  goals,  whether  this  reaclies  into  the  world  at  laf־ge  or  is 


/ 


dcnfined  ־by  ־bounderiee  of  our  ovn  nalcing  and  chore! ng.  progress  and  furth 

a 

er  not  vhen  ell  is  veil  vith  us  hut  v.hen  ve  are  engeged  in  e.  struggl(- 

v/hen  there  is  a challenge  cmfrcnting  us,  vhen  the  cdds  ere  against  our  vaJ:־- 
ing  a success. out  6f  our  effort.  That  is  vhy  human  he in gs  engage  in  the 
struggle  end  enjoy  it  1 0 a certain  extent  j it  is  a.  vholesome  act5.vit3’'  as  we 
try  to  make  straight  that  vhich  is  creaked,  as  ve  attempt  to  solve  the  myst'-y 
which  hlinds  us,  as  ve  open  our  eyes  to  conditions  end  events  v^^ich  had  pre- 
viously  lulled  us  into  a deep  and  complacent  sleep.  To  struggle  an־’  to  en- 
gage  in  it  joץfורlly,  to  meet  the  challenge  and  fight  ha.ck,  to  endure  discom.־ 
fort  and  find  e reward  in  the  effort  ere  not  c ontradicti 0ns  in  terms  hut  are 
of  the  very  essence  if  ve  ere  to  move  forward,  tow^erd  the  realization  of  those 
visi  -ns  T.hich  are  the  veiy  staff  0^  our  lives.  The  battle  in  vhich  ve  en- 
gage,  yuh  esF  ve  suh־  it  to  defeat  hy  stagnation  and  indifference,  sharייens  our 
outlook,  I'idens  our  vision,  clarifies  our  purpose  and  goal  so  tha.t,  more  a- 
lert  than  everj■^  hef ore,  ve  can  rise  to  the  occasion  ־'.;ith  01.1  the  ^’osources 
of  our  persons  a.t  our  command,  ״rium^h  na.kes  us  soft  and  fla״hh3r,  success 
brings  I’ith  it  more  often  than  not  noglig■  nee  and  indifference,  const.'^nc!׳׳ 
opens  the  door  to  satisfacti'n  and  self-def  eat  ing  egotism  and  soon  w׳e  become 
so  enamored,  of  ourselves  that  v-'e  cea.se  fo  f1’ncti  '־n  a,s  ci3''nam.ic,  _ le^t  and 
thinking  hiiman  hoings,  Ta;'e,  for  instance,  the  vision  of  -^oace  on  earth  ^or 
all  of  us;  do  men  -ver  grow׳  excited  or  heco’-p  dynamic  for ־’ ־]ois  cause  in  ti’״es 
of  neace  and  plenty?  Is  it  not  a fact,  that  in  the  past  forty  years  men 
ר׳'0:יויגסיי 70ץ-- י  harder  a.nd  mrre  di‘’>«׳ngen'-it3׳  to  hri״g  ■־'׳■k־^ ־־ ׳  idea.l  to  pr.<^s  than  a.t 
any  other  time  in  prtmious  hi cry,  furely,  they  !-״•ve  not  al^-ayo  succeeded 
in  bringing  tkeir  visi  ״n  to  the  p׳'in■^  of  reality’’  hi’t  the  ־.efeot  has  seived 
more  as  a stimulus  to  prea.ter  intensity  of ׳־"*:’ ׳"ort  tו'^n  as  an  avemie  to  des- 
pa.ir,  Thij.s  ve  have  again  a  ׳סי״ י-!  concreto  in־׳tance  of  ’־hero  hardshi־o  and  di״׳־ 
ficiTlt:,״  a.nd  chalיonre  broigow-f-,  ־ont  the  best  in  »^an  and,  nerhops,  the  effort 
of  tod  a!’־  ma3^  not  find  fruit  tomorrow  Hit  it  will  have  served  its  purpose  if 
some  manner  of  change  is  brought  abmit  in  the  rtttt:.1des  0״  people  oven  if 


V • 

■oocxxT  E.t  sene  distant  datef(  It  ia  the  type  of  orieataticn  and  att  itude  ’■•hi;■: 
is  knovm  also  to  all  of  us,  in  terms  of  cur  p rsonal  live^,  our  conmee  end^ 
goings  fron  da3^  to  ä.vy » men ׳.•' ־ho  is  faced ־• יith  a crisis,  in י• ו■hc:teTer  I 

field  of  endeavor,  and  v/hich  one  of  us  spends  liia  life  in  utter  contentment,] 
if  he  is  strong  and  vital  and  avrre  of  conscience, ׳״ ׳ill  -׳ג^  react  ־wj  the  ] 
intense  desire  to  do  ־hettle,  to  face  the  challenge,  to  ־begin  the  struggle 
and  he  knov/s  deep  in  his  heart  tliat  he  can  uin  and  emerge  from  the  battle 
scarred,  yes,  hut  unhoued.  It  is  of  this  attitude  that  the  vcrld  processes 
for  nothing  isf־ver  given  unto  us  vith  ease,  in  com.fort,  in  satiati  n.  he 
need  not  alvays  fieiit  or  struggle  or  he  engaged  in  a battle  to  tlae  death 
hut  a -an  can זדיסי ס  reach  tcmo-rcu  if  he  faces  the  obligations  of  today. 

TlTis  my  friends,  is  the  lesson  of  Jacob  as  his  storj־׳  d1׳fers  from  L.,iL.,t 
of  the  Book  of  lereishis.  '**'or  you  see,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  vord, 
the  promise  of  the  Torah  is  never  fulfilled  vithin  its  pages:  T.oses  is  ab^e 
^to  see  the  rrö'־iEed  land  but  the  stoigr  ends  vith  his  death^and  not  vith 

fulfillment.  Therefore,  for  us  and  for  then,  the  esednee  of 

fulfillment  lies  in  Jacob's  vision:  seeing  God,  or  the  fידture,  on  a h־  rd 
and  barren  rock,  in  the  uild-rn^ ss , avay  from  home  and  f^m.ily.  In  short, 

a man  iiuist  often  stand  alone  to  m.eet  the  challenge  and  if  he  be  alert  and 

ready,  he  shall  rise  to  the  occasion.  T'o.n  m.ay  be  defeated  he  can  not  , 

be  destroyed,  the  realii^a.ti on  01  the  promise  .a.-,  w-  .■״י״  

— j the  way  of  life  for  each  and  ever:׳  human  being  m״y  he  Y.r.rd, 

full  of  ohstecles  and  treacherous  bi  t,  if v!ג־׳6:י 1 ־  in  faith,  ohe  goal  is  k.  re- 
ly  ■',■־orthy  of  great  ef10~'t.  Then־j1  toe,  wo  can  ecxic  The  01 • ז  as  0..  •. ! cob. 

״Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I !:new  it  not."  The  courage,  the 

will,  the  stc..m.ina,  the  belief  to  continue  lies  within  each  of  us. 

Amen  • 

Hebrew  Tab-rnacle, ־־ ־ritay  evening,  ITovember  21,  1950. 


"TWENTY  YEAHa  IN  AMERICA;  1938-19 S8." 

My  friends,  where  were  you  twenty  yeeirs  a^o?  If  by  chance  you  were 
born  of  parents  already  living  In  America,  you  were  fortunate  Indeed.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  you  were  one  of  the  less  fortunate  ones,  you  were  born 
of  parents  living  In  Europe  and  1938  is  a year  which  leaves  you  with  far 
different  memories.  You  might  have  lived  In  Munich,  Frankfurt,  Berlin, 
or  Warsaw,  or  any  other  one  of  the  dozens  of  Important  cities  which  form- 
ed  the  core  of  the  European  Jewish  community;  but.  It  Is  also  likely,  that 
by  November  twenty  years  ago,  you  lived  In  fear  and  dread  of  the  events  11*1 
which  might  overtake  you  the  very  next  day,  or  hour,  or  minute.  It  had 
already  become  customery  for  Jews  to  look  over  their  shoulders  in  anxiety 
and  terro^  for  more  and  more  of  your  coreligionists  were  being  taken  from 
homes  and  families  as  a reign  of  terror  was  intensified.  The  ever-present 
shadow  of  the  Qestapo  wiped  the  smile  off  your  face,  dulled  your  sense 
of  l^onor,  cast  you  out  of  your  profession  or  trade,  and  caused  you  to 
tnemble  with  an  inner  fear  which  has  been  felt  by  Jews  of  every  age  and 
land  since  the  Roman  era  almost  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  also  very 
likely  that  you  resided  not  In  cities,  but  in  Jails,  dungeons  and  concen- 
trat Ion  camps,  ףPhere  are  graduates  here  In  our  congregation  of  such  In- 
famous  Institutions  as  Buchenwald,  Theresienstadt,  Bergen-Eelsen  and  Aus- 
schwitz.  These  are  names  which  shall  be  remembered  as  we  shall  never  for- 
get  Lidice,  the  Nurenberg  Laws  and  Anne  Frank,  It  Is  amid  tj^eee  dircum- 
stances  that  you  found  yoursel:^  if  you  were  living  In  fL  certain  parts  of 
Europe  twenty  years  ago;  one  by  one  our  Jewish  people  lifted  their  hearts, 
minds  and  eyes  toward  that  one  country  In  the  world  which  gracloully  and 
realistically  opened  its  doors  not  simply  to  let  us  In,  but  to  save  us 
from  utter  annihilation,  America  lived  up  to  the  words  written  by  a Jew- 
Ish  poetess  and  Inscribed  on  the  base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty;  ״Q-lve  me 
your  tired,  your  poor";  and,  "send  these,  the  hcmeless,  the  tempest-tpst 
to  me."  We  were  tired,  we/  were  poor,  we  were  homaless,  we  were  tempest- 
tost  but  with  Joy  in  our  hearts  we  said;  O ^ " 0 

ל׳י// סל ס!  Ijy'c?/ 
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• My  f !*lende,  we  could  spend  laours  reviewing  those  early  years  In  A— 
merlcai^r  people  struggled jjithey  grew  by  strength  of  will,  character  and 
purpose,  the  children  were  sent  to  school  and  even  college  by  the  un- 
paralleled  sacrifice  of  the  parents,  they  learned  the  engllsh  language; 
Indeed,  they  managed  not  only  to  survive  but,  also,  to  flourish.  This 
advance  In  life  and  purpose  1§  due  to  any  number  of  factors;  the  oppor- 
tunitles  of  America  primarily,  which  granted  freedom  of  movement  and  choice 
to  one  and  all.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  chosen  to  render  this 
Service  of  Thanksgiving  at  this  time  of  the  year.  In  the  midst  of  our 
American  Thanksgiving  holiday.  We  voice  our  gratKtude  to  God  not  only 
for  survival  but,  most  vital,  for  the  great  privilege  granted  unto  us  to 
live  here  in  peace,  without  terror  or  fear,  without  harm  or  persecution. 
America,  truly,  has  been  good  to  us  and  before  this  congregation  and  be- 
fore  all  who  would  care  to  hear,  we  say;  God  bless  this  land  of  ours  which 
has  given  us  so  very  muchl  But  as  we  have  received,  so  have  we  given. 

All  those  of  us  who  are  refugees  of  the  symbolic  class  of  »38  can  be 
proud  of  our  achievements  here  for  It  Is  my  opinion  that  we  have  given 
much  to  make  of  this  even  a finer  and  better  land  in  which  to  live.  We 
give  constantly,  of  course,  in  a myriad  of  ways,  some  Intangible  and  some 
tangible  but,  I think,  our  most  meaningful  contributions  are  those  which 
can  not  be  measured  in  concrete  terms  reside  in  the  hearts  and 

minds  of  each  of  us. 

To  the  American  people  we  have  brought,  firwt,  the  tear.  This  is 
the  tear  which  has  flowed  from  many  an  eye  over  the  course  of  the  centuries 
not  only  from  those  who  came  here  but  two  decades  ago  but  all  those  people 
of  all  races  and  creeds  and  nationalities,  who  have  had  to  leave  the^ 
land  of  their  birth  In  order  to  seek  a haven  of  refuge.  The  tear  has 
our  faces,  it  has  furrowed  our  cheecks.  It  has  blurred  our  vision,  and  It 
has  dampened  our  place  on  the  stage  of  life  Itself.  What  a calamity  the 
civilized  world  has  laid  at  our  threshhold;  we  who  are  the  people  of  the 
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Book,  who  have  jlven  the  world  the  message  of  an  Isaiah  and  a Jeremiah, 
who  come  from  the  line  of  David  and  Solomon,  who  have  given  the  world  the 

{Vt* 

inspiration  of  the  Psalmist,  have  preached  and  practiced  a faith  which 
has  always  held  high  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  tel ng,  ¥«  have 
tought  the  very  essence  of  civilized  living  to  humanity  h«¥«,  perhaps, 
spent  as  much  time  with  tears  in  our  eyes  as  with  book  in  hand.  And  it  is 
this  very  same  tear,  which  stands  for  our  trials  and  tribu;tflatlons  over 
the  ages,  that  we  bring  and  give  to  America,  for  we  see  in  it  a deeper  mean- 
Ing.  The  tear  need  not  only  be  a sign  of  sorrow  but,  also,  a symbol  of  un- 
derstanding.  As  we  have  suffered  in  the  past,  so  men  should  live  in  peace 
in  the  future;  as  we  have  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  perverted  Justice,  so 
let  all  humanity  be  given  an  equal  opportunity  for  advancement;  as  we  have 
had  to  suffer  hurt  in  terms  of  limb  and  life,  so  our  gift  must  bring  t|;1e 
message  to  all  peoples;  that  the  promise  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
״life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness״  is  the  birthright  of  wery 
living  soul.  If  the  message  of  our  tear  finds  its  way  into  the  deeds 
and  world  of  our  neighbors,  our  people  shall  not  have  wept  in  vein.  If 
this  be  the  case,  Judaism  will  have  served  a noble  purpose  for  the  tear 
is  as  much  a part  of  our  faith  as  is  ^orah,  the  Siddur  and  our  heritage. 
Tears  of  Joy  have  surely  mingled  with  tears  of  sorrow  but  the  lesson  to 
tb©  world  is  one  and  the  same. 

But  we  have  also  brought  a second  gift  to  America:  a vision.  It  was 

■י. ' ל 

the  prophet  Joel  who  sa^d,  long  before  this  land  was  discovered,  ״And  your 
old  men  shall  dream  dreams  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions.”  Q-od 
knows  of  the  dreams  and  visions  which  were  a part  of  us,  and  those  like  us. 
In  densely  packed  ships,  sick  in  body,  depressed  in  spirit,  clothing  tatter« 
ed,  and  often  low  on  food  we  and  those  before  us  came  off  the  ships,  touch- 
ed  the  soil  of  the  longed-for  land  and  breathed  more  freely.  M8n,  women 
and  children,  from  the  Infant  to  the  sage,  from  the  unskilled  to  the  high- 
ly  specialized,  from  the  devout  to  the  atheist:  they  all  stood  on  these 
shores,  squared  their  shoulders,  and  were  ready  to  face  tomorrow.  Now,  no 
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man  had  to  Justify  his  beliefs,  no  man  need  tremble  in  the  streets,  the 
prisons  were  empty  of  Jews,  as  Jews.  And  the  dream  carried  them  toward  the 
future:  in  days  of  progress  and  reversal,  in  tlmesjot  need  and  plenty,  in 
hours  of  light  and  ds-rkness,  in  moments  of  sickness,  health,  life  and  death, 
the  dream  which  was  a part  of  the  Jew^  from  earliest  days  did  not  fail  or 
falter  as  he  began  life  anew.  And  what  a dream  it  was;  filled  with  good  and 
wholesomeness,  devoid  of  pettiness  and  strife,  cleansed  of  hate  and  animosl— 
ty.  If  this  dream  were  only  part  of  all  mankind,  what  a better  world  it 
would  be  in  which  to  live.  Men  would  have  more  respect  for  one  another, 
nations  would  no  longer  resort  to  ifltot  and  ciarif losrattvjn  as  a mdans 
toward  an  end,  races  could  develop  to  the^ullest  of  their  potential;  in- 
deed,  Jews  could  and  would  rise  to  the  opportunities  offered  and  would  in- 
augurate  a Q-olden  Age  in  America  much  as  they  sparked  such  ages  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  in  terras  of  art,  music,  literature  and  religion.  The 
message  of  an  American  Judaism,  of,  by  and  for  American  Jews  and  ״he  world 
could  be  the  answer  to  wiping  the  tear  of  sorrow  from  haunted  and  hunted 
human  eyes. 

But  one  more  thought,  ray  friends.  We  have  brought  with  us  the  tear, 
a dream  and  now,  as  the  most  significant  gift,  the  inner  spirit  of  man.  For 
there  is  no  other  explanation  at  all  as  to  why  we  have  survived  in  this  age 
of  persecuti־׳;n  and  hardship.  The  oppresor  did  all  in  his  power  to  destroy 
us,  to  remove  us  from  the  record  of  history,  and  while  many  of  us  managed 
to  escape,  perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  should  be  paid  to  lihose  who  were 
able  to  survive.  I am  not  only  thinking  of  a Rabbi  Leo  Baeck  pushing  wheel- 
barrows  in  Theresienstadt  but  I am  thinking  also  of  all  those  who  are  here 

us  and  those  who  linger  in  our  memories,  who  survived  for  part  or  all 
the  time  the  greatest  indignities  inflicted  by  one  man  upon  his  neighbor.  I 
firmly  believe  that  a spirit  of  inner  fortitude  allowed  tihmi  to  survive, 
that  the  small,  still  voice  of  G-od  uttered  its  prayer  for  our  welfare,  that 
the  tenacity  of  spirit,  the  power  of  courage,  the  strength  toward  survival 
did  much  to  carry  along  those  who  would  otherwise  have  fallen.  There  is 


that  indomlnable  voice  within  each  of  us  that  says;  I shall  not  be  destroye 
nor  will  I fall,  I will  never  surrender  nor  will  I give  up  hope,  I may  be 
beaten,  booted  and  burned  but  ”1  am  the  master  of  my  fate,  I am  the  captain 
of  ray  soul,"  This  is  the  voice  which  spoke  to  Elljaii  out  of  the  whirlwind 

as  clearly  as  it  spoke  to  the  thousands  who  were  able  to  survlv 

as  it  must  now  speak  to  the  six  million  of  our  people  who  sit  at  the  right 
hand  of  Ood.  It  la  the  voice  which  permitted  the  Israeli  to  build  his  na- 
tlon,  it  is  the  voice  which ^:ave  early  America  the  will  for  Independence, 
it  is  the  voice  which  spoke  to  the  man  Just  off  the  boat  who  saw  before  him 
not  only  the  dizzying  pace  of  America  but,  altfc,  the  dream  and  vision  of  a 
greatness  yet  to  come,  if  not  for  him  at  least  for  his  children  and  child- 
ren's  children.  It  is  the  soul,  the  spirit,  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  wlth-i 
in  man  which  we  have  brought  by  our  very  survival  to  this  land  as  the  gr  at 
est  tribute  to  be  laid  on  the  alter  of  freedom  and  opportunity.  As  long  as 
the  small,  still  voice  speaks  within  us  and  we  hear  it,  the  human  being 

need  never  fear. 

For  what  we  h^ve  given  and  received,  we  give  thanks  to  God.  May  we 
never  fail  of  our  duties,  obligations  and  responsibilities  as  American  cl 
tizens;  and,  may  we  always  keep  in  mind  that  we  who  have  brought  here  the 
tear,  the  vlsl-.n  and  the  spirit  of  humanity  are  the  llvint:■  symbols  of  all 
those  in  need.  From  our  experiences  we  learn  the  following:  always  to  help 
another,  always  to  serve  our  fellowraan,  always  to  extend  our  hands  in  ge- 
stures  of  friendship  and  concern  to  those  who  seek  our  guidance  and  support 
And  when  we  engage  in  these  acts  of  humaneness,  let  us  do  them  not  for  our 
own  pride  or  glory,  but  with  a silent  prayer  of  thanks.  Think  back  to  when 
you  came  to  these  shores  some  two  decades  ago  and  giice  your  gratitude  for 
the  blessing  of  survival  and^for  Sfc\blllty  to  be  of  help,  *^hen  and  now 
and  for  the  years  to  come,  may  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  serve  us  not  ohly 
as  a urayer  for  the  moment  but  as  an  enduring  Incentive  to  a fruitful  life; 
"This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  has  made,  ■uo  in  it/ 

A men. 

Hebrew  Tabernacle,  November  28,  1958,  Frld.  eve;  Speflal  Thankeslvlng  Servo 


"?ייזי1ד:ז.ן^  ^rii.AJRS 11 ־:  A'-T’ICA:  1^3B1958־." 

T'y  friends,  v;here  1;ere סי׳ז י.  tljent:׳  years  ago'^hliic׳  day  ai  nilt!  ״rfuijttlt 
^ chance,  70גו  v/ere  rןיחחrh ר ר יו ! י י ? ^ ־  horn  of  par- 

i 

ents  already׳  living  in  America,  you  v׳^re  fortunate  indeed,  ! -1  r.1.1 1 י,. .. 


V^IfTv'by  ל 


ת6י«נו  t}te  geouotf  ־bsaaoee  of  ’ho  DopiPti,  .11 ! u TJhi'Lll  yLl'H  ' Li  ":  < 1 ! ^ '.־ . י^ ־ — ׳ 

י■■  I 1 IM  ai'IU  I'l'yiLI'l  I  וד■ן■ו^ו ן^  ■•I*  Mi-JI  I t'  i_'  ^lillj  ■1^0  iMiit  ׳■I ייי׳ץ ! ■- י.•ך . ו 

f 

iTad'ymM  ln'iiiiiLUl  ;ז nur  family!  nua  ^or׳!׳  L lur.  On  the  other  hand,  if 

you  \־;ere  one  of  the  less  fortunate  ones,  3זou  vere  horn  to  parents  living 
in  Airope  and  is  a 3’’ear  vliich  leaves  you  vith  far  diffe?'ent  memories. 

You  mirht  have  lived  in ׳ ־^inidi  , ITurenherg,  Berlin  or  Varsaw  or  anjr  otlier 
one  of  the  dozens  of  im.portant  cities  v.diich  forrי.ed  the  core  o׳־’  the  Blnropea 
cTewish  c0’״־munit3^;  hut,  it  is  also  lihely,  that  h^׳■  ITovemher  t^'enty  :*ears 
&£0,  3^0u  lived  in  fear  and  dread  of  the  events  T.-hich  might  overtahe  3'cu 
the  veipT  next  day,  or  hour,  or  minute.  It  had  already  become  cust 3’01י«׳י ס/ 
for  Jems  to  lode  over  thfיir  shc”lders  in  anxiety׳  a.nd  terror  for  mors  a.nd 
more  of  ;/our  co-relifi  *׳'^ist s mere  being  talren  ama;/  fro"  h׳^m.es  ׳:.nd  fardlies 
as  a reign  of  terror  intenoi:^iod.  ^he  ever-ריreseמt  sיי.adom  of  the  Gestapo 
miped  t-he  smile  eff  your  face,  dulled  yoiTr  sense  cf  humor,  cast  you  out 
of  ;/our  profesaicn  or  trade,  hnd  caii.sed  you.  to  tre^hle  mitli  an  inner  fear 
v.'hich  has  heen  felt  hy  Jev׳s  ever;/  age  and  l^nd  since  t^׳'e  j.loman  era  al- 
most  tmo  thousand  ;״ס־י  rs  ago.  It  is  also  vex;^  li’:ely  that  ;/ou.  resided  not 

17ר  OTtieS דו ד ^־וור ל  •innlc!.  (^ס״־ןדיוד  nn  o •סור־/^  r>r(׳nr'«-'׳n+0’<־’f-i  /-'■רו-־ו!־•«־ / די-,  e- סי י '■/י- י •־ / י ידי י  X! 

*»“ ־־ - ־  J — '-■K,  - ,••...1.1a  J.J  w c׳*«! 

uates  here  in  our  c״ ׳ngi’egati  ״n  of  siichwf omous  institutions  as  Buchenmo.ld, 
Theresienstadt,  Bergen-Belsen  one!  Ausschvitz,  ׳^hese  are  names  diich  s’:^.ll 
he  rer.emhered  os  me  slioll  never  forget  lidice,  ■ןכי^nל/ir3<:  or  Anne ל יra.nh,  It 
is  er.id  eass^i  cl  reunstsnees  thaf  ;/ou  found  yoi'rself  if  ■;׳ou  mere 

living  in  !.■■0וף.ו1-וו^. _ ־/  flie  h/ai  . .??e  tv/ent;׳• ; ־errs  agoy-s^  one  h;/  one  our 
Jeuish  people  lifted  their  heerts,  minds  end ׳;׳ ״es  toward  that  one  coiintry 
in '■the  world  which  gracicu^^y  an׳^  rer-listicoll;/  opened  its  doors  not  sim״ל■■l■״־| 
to  let  us  in,  Ir.it  to  save  us  from:  annihilati  on,  America  lived  rip  to  the 
words  written  h;/  a Jev.׳is3״  poetess  and  inscribed  on  the  h^ee  of  the  It.ot’ie 
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6f  Li־berty:  "Give  me  3'oii.r  tired,  :,’־cur  poor";  "eend  these,  the  homeless, 

tempest-tost  to  me."  Ve  v;ere  tired,  we  were  poor,  we^'ere  ho״'elese,  we 

/y  * ׳ /׳p  >f 

were  tempest -tost  hut  with ס י:,’  in  our  heurtr  י . ! י . ׳ ■ , ’י‘־ ׳ ‘ . . 1 ! 1 ! ! ־׳■ ו j. ׳!׳ ״. 

-p  0 צ r (J  y'C»  ! <//V  *'ft  /J  •/ioc 


''y  friends,  we  co’ild  spend יססך ו-'«  rev^ewino־  those  e^.  rl:’  years  in 
A־merica;  ’-s^  ^’r  people  str’1:e־r1sd , tliey  (jrexvr  hy  strength  of  v/il! , 

chrrocter  and  puip'ose, נ^ג ר.  the  children  were  sent  to  scliool  a,nd  even 
colleye  hy  the  11nparo.il eled  sacrifice  of  the  p^-rents,  .■־=ar  they  learned 
the  ^n.׳-lish  lrn(juagej  indeed, 2*נ־ י  the:^  ’^.an  ־ ged  not יירח ס  to  s’m-vive  hut^ 
also^to  flo’-iris;״#  "^his  o.dvance  in  ?.ife  •s.nd  pur'0''׳se  is  d׳׳,’e  to  an:'־  numh- 
er  of  f^oCtors:  +:he  • op:  ortunit ies  of  -’•‘■’-^prica  prime iil:׳יי *^־׳ ich  gran׳־  cd  free-  I 
dom  od• יי יoverי׳.ent  and  c^-cice  t״  one  and  all.  It  is  for  tי־יis  reason  t^'at  ^ 

9י-ז  ha.ve  chosen  to  ren'^er  this  3er׳״׳ice  of  ^ho..n’'״sf־ivinm  a.t  this  time  of 
the  year,  in  th.  ״idst  oh  ije  Am״ricrn  "?hanhsriving  hיי׳idam^. 
oum־’  grat ■’>f’’ä(e^n ot  only  for  oii.r  s’ייrmדדrpי־ י ,^־י'ל ו ךost  vita.l,  t:  ^ 

great  "־־rivilf^go  granted  unto קי י  to  li״־e 0י2״ר ל  in  ־nea.ce,  wltייo■י■יי■  f '-־■.r  or 
terror,  ■׳■׳itho:'t  harm  or ־״'־ ־■seci’  + i  מ ס  . Ar\erica,  !;r־’ly,  י : s hopu  good  to 
u.s  ׳ n׳^  he  ״or־  this  c on  mrem.-ti  ■n  and  h־'׳'’a  e all  who  ww’ld  care  to  he-^r,  v.׳e 


־c  very ־■’ ־uch] 


sa:,׳■;  Gc■’  hie  ES  tliis  lend  of  curs  vי  id 0^,.־ י  gi^’cn 


•s  we  have  received,, so  ho-ve  we  given.  All  tו'cse  of  v.e סי^יי י  ere  rwfu^ees  h 
of  ti׳־e  class  of/\’'׳r׳  can  he  proud  of  c’U'־  o chi■- י סו׳־מ^־-יסז ג ere  ־'^cr  i׳:־־ ל . 1 ־*־  * 

Ojt^ini  n that  w׳e  י ve  given  much  to  'סדלסיי  of  t’;i״  e^’en  a fi’r:  r ud 0י ד.^-^ 

1י׳ז ח ׳  in  w־'}''ich  to  d.ive. ס׳ י  give  c 0ns tartl:*,  of  coווrse,  in  a r:’':.i־  a of  1. 


v׳a:.’s, סי־־ס ס  tangihle  ^.י־מ  cth״rE  inta.ngi >le  hut,  I thinh,  our  most  me  ning- 

\kK  c-r'ACÄjtijL׳At׳U״•; 

ful  c ont ?■־ihi’ti 'ns  arc  t^־'cse  ^.׳hicl:  can  not  he ׳ ־"ea ■’■’*e;׳  reside  in 
tl.:.e  :־learts  and  '-*in׳’s  of  each  of  us.  IhiMlf  loRg■!■  1 r■■■ — ^* ״ —יז־c 1  111 ■ . ■־ h » 


J 


arts  and  '-*in׳’s  of  each  of  us.  Ihiwlf  log.g■!;  !.r ־ י ' —■■■׳rr־’.’־ J. . lu  whll■' 

*ין^זיייי*•  hr'"^  and  t0+-'j ידווח-« י  n -f- W ■1יוז  n n n»11  י ו t IJ  r.  i|1  1' 1 1 I 

[e  same  aT'lHüL'ü ו11. י ׳.■  I uil'H t ■hTrh  1 ^ , — > 

'0  the  ■‘וי״erican  people,  we  have  first,  the  tor.r.  This  i 


ill . 


« 

tlae  terr  !׳hich  lias  fl0’׳ed  fror׳  manj׳׳  an  eye  over  the  coi'rsG  01 ־* ־he  r-^ 

,.wi*‘•  centuries;  net  onl^'■  ■fror:  these  v/ho  caire  here  hut  tuo  '"'ecades  ^.£0  hut 
ell  those  people^  of  all  races  end  creeds  and  n:  t ipn  elit ies^  i.'h  c have  h^  d 
to  leave  the  land  ef  t’־eir  hirth  in  order  to  seek  a haven  of  1£0ןא6־.  The 
tear  has  !׳et  our  löcjc  faces»  it  has  furrowed  our  cheeks,  it  has  hi7’f״*־ed  oi’r 
vi  si  rn  it  has  dampened  our  place  on  ־^he  sta,£;e  of  !!־''e  itself,  ‘'hrt  a 
calamity  tי'e  civilized  world  has  laid  at  our  threshold:  we  who  are  the 
people  of  the  Eook,  who  have  g-iven  the  world  the  mesrace  of  an  Isaiah  und 
0.  r4remiah,  who  co^^e  from  the  line  of  havid  and  Holomcn,  who  h:־ve  eiven 
the  world  the  insT^iraticn  of  a rsalmist,  who  have  pre£C>׳ed  and  pi- cticed 


faith  which  has  !.!ways  held  hiCh  the  diL'nity  and  \.־orth  of  the  human  he- 


a 


iny,  we  who  have  touyht  the  veiy,'■  essence  of  civilized  livinr  to  hum■  niti׳■ 
have,  perhs-ps,  spent  s.s  much  ti’״־e  w^itli  te׳־׳׳׳’s  oiir  as  1.1־th  ל^ook 


־r  f or  our  t:ials 


in  hand.  And  it  is  this  ve:^  teci^  which  ’-*t* 

and  trihulat  i (״ns  oicer  the  a.ye^  tha.t  we  "briny  and  yive  to  America,  ^ or  we 
see  in  it  a deepfer  meaning.  The  tear  need  not  only  "be  a sign  0״־  roייrow 
hut,  also,  a spm^hol  of  understanding.  As  we  11: ve  suffered  in  the  past, 
so  men  should  live  in  peace  in  the  ^יוture;  as 6י. י  l^swe  :*^elt  the  heev^/  ha.nd 
of  perverted  justice,  so  let  a.ll  hums  nity  he  gimen  an  equal  opporti’iiity 
for  advancement;  as  we  11:׳ ve  had  to  suff׳^r  hurt  in  terms  of  li■ייזh  and  life, 
so  ־eur  gift  rust  bring  a message  to  all  p;ec;;^  les  that  the  olessec  / ox 
our  !־;eclaratian  of  Independence  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  ha-pi־ 
ness"  the  birthright  of  everj^  living  soul.  If  the  ’־Te^same  of  our 

tear  finds  its  w׳ay  into  the  deeds  and'*-^^^  0"’  our  neighbors,  our  people 
shall  not  liave  wept  in  vein.  If  this  be  t’’e  case,  fudrism  w׳ill  have  serv- 
ed  a nol^le  piirpose  for  the  tear  is  as  much  a par־^  c׳  our  faith  as  is  ■‘0־rr-x1,| 
the  Siddur  and  cur  heri'^avge.  '*’pars  of  joy  ha»ve  sureli^  ’״inglcc;  ’siih  tears 
of  sorrow׳  bדיt  the  lesson  to  the  ■׳׳.׳orld  is  one  and  the  same. 


viel  n •I 


"Tut  v?e  have  bnisgh.t  also  a.  second  gift  to  A'י־er1ca:  •- 


It  wa.s  the  -rophet  Joel  who  said,  long  be•״ ore  this  land  was  discoyered, 


r 


"And.  3^ our  old  men  ehrll  dream  dreams  and  yonr  yornfr  men  shall  see  visions." 
God  1:novs  of  the  dreams  and  visions  vhich  v/ere  a part  of  us,  and  t^.ose  liי-e 
us.  In  densely  paclced  ships,  sich  in  body,  depressed  in  sייirit,  clothing 
taxtered^and  often  lov;  on  food  \;e  and  those  hefore  us  came  off  the  shi^^s, 
touched  tre  soil  of  the  X^^ged-for  lo.nd  and  "breathed  more  freel3r,  !Ten, 

V omen  and  children,  from  the  if-’fant  to  tריe  sa:.ge,  ■י׳rom  the  lןnsלollled.  to  +he 
highly  specialized,  from  the  devout  to  the  atheist:  they  all  stood  on  these 
Sxioresj  squared  t־ו:eir  shoulders  and  v.׳ere  read3^  to  face  tomorrcr^,  ]Tou  no 
man  ha.d  to  justif3’־  his  heliofs,  no  men  need  tremble  in  +he  s־?־reets,  tייe 
piisons  ■^’ere  empt3.'■  of  Jev's,  as  «"^evs.  And  tloe  dream  carried  them 
the  future;  in  days  of  progress  and  reversal,  in  times  of  need  end  r.3.entv, 
in  hours  of  light  and  darlcness,  in י״ יrnents  of  sichness,  health,  li־^e  and. 
death,  the  dream  vhich  v/as  a.  part  of  the  gev׳  from  earliest  a ays  did  not  fail 
or  falter  as  he  ־began  life  anev'.  And  i.hrt  a.  dream  it  T:as:  filled  vith  good 


and  vholesomeness,  devoid  of  pet^־inpss  end  strife,  clea. / of  hate  a.nd  ■ ni- 
moBity,  If  this  dream  mere  03.רמ^  part  of  aדר  mnnhind,  mhat  e better  v׳orld 
i-f־  ’■-ould  be  in  to  lime.  Ver)  mould  brye  more  rsspect  for  on׳-  .nrtb״r, 

nati  ns  uoיזld  no  longor  resort  to  conflict  and  osn^legrsti  on  as  a m.eans  to\’- 
c.rd  an  ena,  races  G0171d  develop  to  the  fu?-l׳:st  of  ■^heir  potentialj  indeed, 
levs  c-uld  .^’nd  moiild  rise  to  the  opportiTnit iee  or^fered  and  mould  in^^ugין^ete 
a Golden  Age  America  much  as  they  sparlced ׳לסיד ס!  agrc,  in  pfj-.er  marts  of 

\tAUS**',  י' 

tue  T’crld,  in  term.s  of  art literature , and  r eliri  rn . An  American  .T1:dpi״m., 
of, 3י י^  and  for  Arיerican  lex’s^c ^דין g he ־׳ ־he  answer  to  mipinr  t?-e  tear 
of  B־׳rj  ov׳  froייי  haunted  and  hum  ted  hiima״  e3res. 

Tut  one  -״ore  thought,  ♦״y  ffiends.  "h  hr  ve  brought  vith  us  the  tear,  י 
a dream,  and  nom,  as  tlie  '•’״st  si gni״־xcant  gift,  the  innsr  spirit  of  von. סי ר- 

I 

th3~׳’e  is  no  other  er:"l  nation  at  311  3.s  to 0י. ד  h.־’- ׳ -‘־’!-׳rnivod  in  ■^''׳־is  ■ g<=  ^ 
Ox.  perseciTtirn  and  hsrdship. ייז ׳- e o־spr׳-,eor  did  ?ר-  in  hi״■  p0T׳er  to  :■■nתi1לila־*• 
us,  to  ’•׳ipe  us  of״  tl-e  face יז־ ס  tho  eartji^rnd.  ־'•hile ׳3מ0יי י’  of  us י י^an.age^י  to 
escap^Cj  por-’a.ns  tl'׳'  greatest  ■*■ri'’ודיte  3סי* ־ ''>1יו10ל  p1r5-d  ta  t’-ose י■ י סרלי ךaהs:gscר  ! 


tl'o 


Y 


to  pיי^YiYe.  I rn  תot  017דו’'  tריiית'Cirו^‘  of  *י  "Hr,  Teo  Pa.ec?:  ■׳■׳he  el  ־"bar  ?וסי• 

1ת  Phereei ^ne+a.dt 1ייר י  T rr.  t־ר}ת.כזיןן י-י  of  all  o־^  ti'ope 6^רן 5 0רז־ ד  "r'  AUK  v/ith ו י? 

)«nd  those  v.ho  linger  in יליז ה  ^^ornories  who  piirvired  for  nart  or  all  the  tin 

*yr  Ac  (A>i9 
"י  ■"  ''fT’ 


■:  1 i t ?י ■ -ד  r g Y  1 1 ׳ Ü t •!:gr 


the  grea.teet  •:lit !■7 ■״י f 1׳  urr״■׳"?־ ''fT’-^a  rf  !*;^־rrnTttr,  I firr.ly  he- 

lieve  that  a spirit  of  inner  fortitude  a.llowed  them  to  survive,  tל^a,t  the 
small,  still  voice  of  God  uttered  its  pra^’or  for  our  welfare,  th;  t the  te- 
nacit77  of  spirit,  the  power  0״־  ccורr:'ge, סריי־י ־  str^  ngth  to׳-'־prd.  '^"rvival  ״id 
much  to  carry  a.lcng  those  who  wo'a.ld  otherr;ise  h:  vs  fa  llen  h1׳ + ״e  w yside. 
Phere  is  that  indominahle  voice  wif^in  each  of  us  which  says:  I shal.l  not 
he  destro;^ed  nor  •׳■׳ill  I fall,  I w'iil  ^ever  s'’rronder  nor  pd'ro עי י  h^pe, 

I he  -heaten,  hooted  end  hT7rned  hut  "I  am  rr  ״ter  of  my  fate  , I am 
the  ca.ptein  of  m3•’■  soul,"  ■^his  is  t?1c  voice  ;/’''ich  spche  to  hlijah  out  of 
the  whirlwind  es  clearl?’  as  it  spo’:e  to  tי.יe  liundreds  of  t]־ousends י יh•o  ;■/ere 
ahl״  to  survive,  as  it  now  must  s־'ealc  to  tךיp  si::  million  of  our  people  i/ho 
sit  at  ■^he  right  ?la.nd  of  God,  It  is  t■'וe  voice  which  p1״T1ittcd  the  isr  eli 
to  huild  a na.ti'־n,  it  i״  the  voice  ;;’־־'ich.  allc;.'ed  ״ ׳^ ־ eorl3'  amoricans  to 
free  them.selves  fro'־’  t’'0■  honfage  of  oversea  e’^tauglenont s,  it  is  th.״  voice 
־’;־'ich  spo?:e  to  the  ״'o-n  ju״t  off  tlie  hort  w'  0 s::׳  hefore י׳־־1י י  not  cnl:׳  f 'e 
׳:’izz3’inf  pac״  of  A’0'־rica  h/’t,  aloo,  t’ e dream  an־׳’  visi־׳n  of  a greatne״״ 

3.’et  to סי׳יס ס,  i״  not  for  hi'״־  at  least  for  his  0מ0’־י^׳1דרו  and  children’s  c’’ild 
ren.  It  is  ־^’ne  001ןו,  ths  spi^-it,  +0ךי  voice  of  t’:p  Al''יio•ייt׳י  wit.pin ךיהר׳ י 
w’-icli  we  ’lave  hr0”ght  h3’י1ו.ו 0 ׳  v ip’  survival  to  thia  land  as  t' ? r'x־>ea,test 
of  t:־-ihute  t o he  1י'1ס  on  tייe  Iter  of  freed  o־’׳'  an  ’ 0pp0rtייnit3; , As  long 
as  t’re ס-מ־ ס!!,'  still  rrcice  sgea’os  to  up  ona  we  hear  it, ־’ ־'  e human  ' cing 
need  never  fear, 

'■ ׳ 1׳.־־ j.a — 11; — ,1* - ;רו - ■ , ■:,י ; vrv״t  we  ’aave  riven  and  received,  we 


ImaA- 


of 


’ • •^ollovmc.:n,  ^1י ;a:׳ ?^extend עלזס^ ן  han.j  in  frretiirc^  of  frB  ־Tdohip,  help  and 

“^«׳־^  / uy<~ 

concern  to  iv^io  oeek/^  jl^01:r  ־lidance  and  &1י  nort.  And  v^en י^ י  pn־׳^e-a^e 

>113^ 

in  these  acts  of  h^רי׳יןa.neness,  s i  ־ייעסג ^ י־■*’■■ ׳ ■ י י :י י,  hut  , . n,  silent 


in  these  acts  of  huרי׳יa.neness,  s i  ־’יע10* £ י־■*’■■ ׳ ■ י י ^״*‘ י :י י,  hut  ,ל,  n,  silent 
'-TeyeXßl^  ini:  heel:  to  when  you  ca.’-B  to  tיי,ese  shores  sone  tv:0  decades  ago, 
and  give  tי־וa,nhs  unto  God  for  tריe  hlessing  of  o’^rvival  and  fo־^  the  ,.  hilitv 


th.p  ’’crds  of 


to  he  of  help.  Then  and  now  and  for  the  ye  rs  to  core, 

_ ' 


• ^ serve  not  only  a^s  a proy-r  for  the  “״o־■ו־י’At  hווt  as  an  endiw-in־■׳ 

.Op  0 0/VC-i/  Ol'Cj  '0  w's? 

״־־•'  life:  "׳^’his  is  the  day 1ן10'י’- ז  the  Lord  has  nade,  let  us  he  glad  a.nd 

rejoice  in  it," 


Arien/ 


the  books  of  the  KiACCABEES. » \^[ 

friends,  It  18  the  night  before  one  of  the  mos%  enjoyable  holidays 
of  the  Jdwlsh  calendar.  Toaorrow  •Gening  faclllee  «1X1  gather  together. 

,he  eyes  of  the  children  «111  be  «Ide  In  anticipation,  and  all  the  pr^- 
■׳rations  «hlch  have  affected  J־«lsh  families  over  the  past  «־ehs  and  months 
shall  beach  the  hlghpolnt  of  Joy  and  family  warmth.  It  Is.  therefore,  on 
..e  eve  of  this  grand  family  festival  that  I «ant  to  cast  a rather  hard 

and  Objective  looh  at  the  Chanuhoh  holiday,  tahlng  this  liberty  before  ^ 

ו־-י־ד"  Involved  In  the  emotions  «hlch  this  holiday 
become  so  fully  and  completely  Involved  in 

sponsors.  Ohanuhoh.  «bUe  It  may  ha«.^  a great  and  Joyous  festival 
in  modern  times,  is  surhly  sometKlng  uni.״ 1 ־״  J״־i־b  1־״  ^or  there  «as  a 
״me  in  the  course  of  our  history  when  Its  celebration  «as  not  only  fr-^״ 

־d  upon  by  the  rabbis  but  actually f orbldd״־.  Here  Is  an  Incident  «hlch, 
despite  the  many  negative  pressures  from  «Ithln,  stlil  came  to  the  foץ- 
front  of  religious  worship  and  only  because  of  the  strength  and  appeal 

ו,  viannts  and  minds  were  ruled  not  so  much  by 
had  for  the  .״any  Jdws  «hose  hearts  and  mine 

״ .־״ ״ w  •״' ׳ ״ ״ ״ ״״״־■ ־ 

״־ .־ ״.  f ״ " ■* “ ' * ״״“ “ ” ״־־••״־. ״ • ״ ״■ 

^ kindling:  of  the  lights  as  we  know 

the  emphasis  of  Chanukoh  was  not  on  the  kindling 

״ »r  1«.  . »•  ־ ’“״ • “״״״■'■■״ ״ 

ד ■*” ״ *” ״ • « ״ ״ ־״״״״ . ,״ , 

p* " “ “ “ ״• ־ '״•־ ” •«< ־ ״״ « ..־ « .״״» . ״.״ 

־״ ״Pi׳* " ״ ' •״•״״ “ • “ ״ . « ״ ™.־ 

as  did  the  Jewish  population  of  the  time,  that  a reason  for  winning ^^s^^ 

to  be  found  in  their  lack  of  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  pagans 

that  the  Jews  would  not  defend  themselves  on  Ood-s  holyday^  and,  thus. 

aid  all  in  their  powr  to  fight  their  most  vicious  battles  on  the  Sabbath; 

Of  course,  with  eKcellent  results.  It 

that  the  Jewish  leaders  of  Maccabean  t1ו;:e־^teclded  to  tamper  with  the 

־ ״ ■heinm  It  turned  the  tide  of  battle 
Law  of  Moses,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

It  meant  a desecration  of  the  seventh  day.  It  was  due  to  this 


h' 


ii 


method  of  retaliation,  ht^HOvor,  that  Jewry  was  able  to  survive;  but  the 
rabbis  of  later  years  could  never  excuse  this  violation  of  Torah,  no  matter 
what  the  reason  or  cause.  It  is  the  type  of  logic  which  18  extremely 
difficult  for  us  to  understand,  living  as  we  are  in  the  twentieth  century, 
but  nevertheless,  it  is  a part  of  the  heritage  & tradition  of  our  people. 

Of  course,  this  raaoter  of  the  celebration  of  Ghanukoh  is  but  one 
small  aspect  of  the  complexity  which  is  associated  with  this  festival. 
Contrary  to  erroneous  popular  belief,  the  story  of  Ghanukoh  is  not  found 
in  the  i^ible  but  in  a book  called  "Apocr;^1׳jLa" . Furthermore,  there  is  not 
Just  the  one  book  of  the  Maccabees,  ^rhioh  ooatains  the  oooeutiul  elomCTT'tn» 
9f■  oup  people  *B  Btiugple  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  four 
books  of  the  Maccabees  and  each  of  these  was  v;ritten  at  different  times, 
in  diverse  languages  and  deal  with  quite  dissimilar  aspects  relfeting  to 
Jwry  and  Jewish  problems.  These  four  books  are  little  known  except  for 
the  first,  for  it  contains  our  well-known  fight  for  survival  under  Judah 
the  Maccabee,  the  reconsecration  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  kind- 
ling  of  the  oil  lamps  with  which  the  miracle  of  Ciianukoh  is  associated. 

But  this  is  only  the  first  of  the  four  books;  the  second  volume,  for  in- 
stance;  takes  an  entirely  different  point  of  tfiew  of  the  events  and  expe- 
riences  which  we  associate  with  this  season  of  the  year.  While  for  us, 
Ghanukoh  is  a religious  celebration  and  commemorates  primarily  the  rededl- 
cation  of  the  Temple,  for  the  author  of  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees, 
the  highpoint  is  a natl רnal  or  political  victory  with  the  religious  as- 
pects  being  completely  secondary  and,  thus,  without  great  importance. 

The  third  book  of  the  Maccabees  is  something  quite  different  again. 

If  would  take  the  trouble  to  change  a few  names,  places  and  incidents 
we  could  easily  pass  off  this  story  as  another  "Meglllas  Esther״,  which 
we  read  not  at  Ghanukoh  time  but  for  Purim,  All  the  elements  are  there; 
persecution,  prayers  of  the  people  causing  a change  in  heart,  permission 
by  the  king  the  *^ews  to  defend  themsel Vr:iS  for  the  sake  of  their  lives, 
and  Jewry  victorious  as  the  evil  king  and  his  mlnlsters-of-st^te  permit 
me 


ill. 

them  their  own  modes  of  worship.  Furthermore,  loohin״  at  a bit  of  f^k- 
lore,  there  are  two  miracles  •^setold  here  but  neither  of  them  have  any 
connection  with  the  miracle  which  we  observe  in  terras  of  our  Ohanukoh. 

The  miracles  of  the  third  book  of  the  lyiaccabees  are  something  else  entire- 
ly;  one  of  the  great  Egyptian  kings  has  conquered  Judea  and  wishes  to  ent- 
er  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  Jerusalem,  Of  course,  this  would  be  a terrible 
desecration  of  that  holy  place  and  a major  tragedy  tK  for  our  ancestors. 

Our  people  mourned,  fasted,  wept  and  prayed  for  many  days  that  this  dis- 
aster  be  averted.  And,  truly,  Ood  smites  the  king  with  a crippling  desease 
he  is  unable,  because  of  his  Illness,  to  enter  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Temple. 
This  is  the  first  miracle  but  anether  one  will  follow  short^.  The 
crippled  king  is  very  angry  at  the  Jews  and  taiies  many  of  them  )ias  his 
captives  to  Egypt,  to  serve  there  as  living  sacrifices  in  the  sports  arenas 
of  his  land.  Barehanded  and  defenseless,  Jews  are  to  fight  specially 
tralne'^^lmalsjqof  course,  with  Swrie  olianoe  ^ survival.  But  a second 
miracle  occurs;  ^od  looks  upon  Hj^s  people  with  pity  and  the  anl11׳als,  in- 
stead  of  harming  the  Jews,  turn  in  fury  and  hatred  upon  their  handlers. 
Thus,  Jewry  18  saved  again  and  the  king  experiences  a change  of  heart. 
Indeed,  there  is  a tradition  among  Jews  in  some  parts  of  the  world  that 
Ohanukoh  is  not  to  be  celebrated  with  the  kindling  of  the  lights,  06  the 
spinning  of  the  Dreidle,  or  the  singing  of  songs  but  in  terms  of  prayer 
and  fasting  and  weeping  in  order  to  avert  the  evil  decree  of  man's  in- 

humanity  to  man. 

But  the  fourth  and  last  book  of  the  Maccabees  is  also  exceptionally 
interesting.  It  has  no  menti  n at  all  of  the  Ohanukoh  episode  but  is. 
Instead,  a philosophical  essay  on  the  va^e  and  worth  of  Torah,  on  Law, 
on  Logic  and  Reason.  This  writer  surely  echoes  the  opinions  of  the  later 
rabbis  for  in  his  upholding  the  authority  of  To׳‘ah,  he  Infers  a dlsapprov— 
al  of  the  breaking  of  the  Sabbath,  no  matter  what  the  reason  might  be. 

The  book  18,  no  more  and  no  less,  than  a textbook  on  philosophy  which  the 
Jew  is  to  read  and  digest  in  order  to  become  a better  member  of  his  faith. 
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This  book,  Incidentally,  as  some  of  the  others^  was  first  written  in  Öreek; 

and  even  our  best  known  and  favorite  book  of  the  Maccabees  was  probably 

not  set  down  in  Hebrew  bat  in  a very  similar  language  known  as  Aramaic. 

All  in  all,  then,  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  the  Chanukoh  festival 

are  such  that  months  could  be  spent  in  terms  of  their  ana^-ysis  rather  than 

the  few  moments  at  our  disposal  here  and  now. 

We  must,  however,  ask  a very  pertinent  question  aljthis  time.  What, 

if  anything,  do  these  books  have  in  common  and  what  is  the  reason  for  our 

discussing  them  on  the  eve  of  the  Chanukoh  festival?  ^he  answer  to  this 

question  can  be  found  in  the  most  simple  and  elementary  terms,  namely , the 

books  have  only  one  unifying  element  and  that  is  their  name.  All  of  them 

are  books  of  the  “Maccabees“  and  from  this  similarity  we  can  derive  certain 

useful  conclusions.  First,  whether  the  rabbis  liked  it  or  not,  the  Macca- 

bees  were  a group  of  individuals  who  were  a force  to  be  reckoned  with, 

they  had  captured  the  imagination  of  Jewry,  they  were  favorites  of  the 

people,  and  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  Judaism  could  never  he  erased  or 

forgotten  from  the  annals  of  our  heroic  achievements.  The  one  central 

core  of  all  of  these  four  books,  that  which  holds  them  together,  must  be 

n 

found  in  the  theme  that  they  are  all  concerned  with  a revitalization  of 
Judaism.  Those  of  our  faith  had  been  attacked  and  had  suffered  hardship 
in  ages  prior  to  this  time  but  the  message  of  Judaism* s continuity  and 
vitality  could  not  fail  to  be  heeded  by  every  sge  and  land  in  which  Jewry 
had  suffered  and  ultimately  triumphed.  Our  ancestors  amid  trial  and  tur- 
t)\11©nce  had  redfcdicated  the  Temple  but,  at  the  same  time,  by  strength  of 
their  efforts  and  purity  of  purpose,  they  had  also  rededicated  themselves. 
In  terms  of  the  second  volume  this  arent  of  major  importance  to  our  hist- 
ory  and  faith  was  told  to  other  nations  and  peoples  in  terms  more  readily 
understandable  to  them, for  theirs  was  a culture  of  nationality  rather 
than  a religiously philosophy  of  life.  And,  the  third  book, 
while  highlighting  the  miracles,  serbed  the  greater  purpose  of  informing 
all  who  would  care  to  listen  that  as  the  14Aecabees  triumphed  years  ago, 
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so  would  Jewry  be  victorious  no  matter  how  great  or  h4>w  mighty  the  oppress- 
ors  forces.  Indeed,  the  persecutions  of  Egypt,  ^yrla,  Persia,  Rome,  Spain, 
and  modern  Europe  all  highlight  one  undeniable  fact;  not  their  element  of 
brutality  but  the  survival  and  continuity  of  Judaism•  This  is  the  factor 
to  remember  not  only  this  time  of  peace  and  progress  but,  also,  in  mom- 
ents  of  trial  and  difficulty.  And,  lastly,  the  Torah  stands  supreme  as 
it  has  always  done.  There  are  differences  of  interpretation  and  moods  of 
emphasis  but  its  value  as  the  great  document  of  our  faith  remains  without 
change;  and,  the  life  of  our  forefathers  as  it  is  mirrored  in  its  chapters 
is  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  peoples  the  world  over.  It  is  G-od  8 
uncompromising  message  to  all  hu  ־anlty,  by  way  of  Jewry;  that  morality, 
wthlcs  and  faith  are  the  keys  to  a satisfied  and  wholesome  life  on  earth, 

for  all  the  children  of  G־od. 

In  this  spirit  of  understanding,  then,  we  approach  the  ^hanukoh 
festival.  We  come  here  not  to  destroy  or  dissect  but  to  comprehend  and 
build.  The  he^lc  actions  and  beliefs  of  the  Maccabees,  as  seen  in  the 
writings  of  their  times,  serves  us  aa  an  incentive  to  light  our  cradles 
year  after  year  in  a spirit  of  grateful  thanksgiving  to  G-od,  for  survival, 
for  blessings  received,  for  a ^that  can  meet  the  tests  of  place  and 

time.  "A  great  miracle  happened  there",  and  we  are  its  living  proßf. 

Amen, 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Friday  Evening,  December  5th,  1958. 


SHABBOS  CHANUKOH  FAMILY  SERVICE:  DEC.  12,  1958 i Frld.  Eve, 

\A 

״Nes  codol  hoyo  shorn”  A great  miracle  happened  there. 

What  18  the  miracle  they  are  talking  about? 
a-  a military  victory?  No, 

b-ls  It  a victory  when  you  hurt  & destroy  enemies? 

No,  bee.  not  good  to  hurt  anyone, 
c-  kindling  of  lights  which  burned  for  8 days  & only  oil  for  one? 
d-  yes,  this  Is  miracle  which  be  observe  this  time  of  Chanukoh. 
for  this  reason  still  light  candles  even  in  our  twn  time. 

But  have  another  reason  for  our  joy  or  another  altacle  for  lighting 
’ candles,  one  you  may  not  even  know  about,  or  have  thought  about 
a-  I fefer  to  the  fact  that  Jewish  Mögen  David,  "Atar  of  David”, 
symbol  of  Judaism,  became  so  great  when  brought  so  low, 
b-  let  me  explain  this: 

c-  almost  everything  in  life  has  a symbol 

1-  U.S.  has  a flag 

2-  some  families  have  coat  of  arms  or  crests 

3-  some  people  have  uniforms,  robes  (service,  postman,  nurses — 
judges,  ministers,  nuns) 

i4׳-  religions;  X has  cross,  Moh  has  crescent,  Jud  has  Star 
d—  sometimes,  especially  when  people  not  kind  to  each  other, 

these  symbols  are  turn  up9  turn  down,  destroyed,  treated  badly 
and,  also,  the  people  or  group  that  goes  with  the  symbol. 

For  Instance,  have  these  examples  some  of  which  happened  recently  & 
others  some  years  ago, 

a-  In  U.S.  flag  Is  lowered  to  half-mast  for  mourning 
b-  when  a country  loses  a war  & surrenders,  it  is  custom  to  hand 

over  the  flag  of  the  country  to  the  victor 

c-  Satr  of  David  had  to  be  worn  by  Jews,  not  as  sign  of  honor  but 

as  badge  of  shame 

cL-  all  who  saw  Star  on  clothing  of  Jew  could  say.  If  they  wanted 
£0  and  if  they  hated  sufficiently,  "there  goes  a Jew";  and  they 
did  not  say  it  in  too  nice  a manner. 

0_  same  In  Judea  many  years  ago  at  time  of  Judah  Maccabee:  Star  of 
David  torn  down  from  Temple  as  sign  of  defeat,  shame  & tr*<1sedy. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  miracle; 
a-  Macc.  won  the  battle 

b-  rewon  their  Temple,  rights  to  live,  worship  z3  they  pleased,  & 
then  kindled  the  Chanukoh  lamps 

c-  but  before  then,  they  put  back  the  Star  of  David*  made  it  a 

great  force  in  their  lives  of  their  people  and  life  of  the  world 
d-  this  is  really  the  greatest  miracle:  that  Satr,  which  has  so  often 
been  seen  as  a sign  of  shame  always  came  back  as  a symbold  of 
honor,  justice,  love,  culture;  in  short,  Judaism 
e-  that  star  shines  as  brightly  xk  & as  beautifully  as  in  heavens 
f-  it  has  burned  brightly  for  many  hundreds  of  yrs  & will  conT  to  dos( 
g-  this  is  niy  idea  of  Nes  G-odol  Hoyo  Shorn 
Am  telling  you  all  this  so  that  you  honor  Star  not  only  now,  tonight  but 
always,  whether  you  see  it;  on  our  celling,  on  this  flag  or  wear  it 


g—  this  is  my  idea  of  N 
Am  telling  you  all  this  so  th 
always,  whether  you  see  1 
on  chain  about  your  necks 
Treat  it  as  a symbol  of  your  ; 
awareness  of  great  tradl 


Treat  it  as  a symbol  of  your  faith,  of  Judaism;  with  honor,  respect  and  an 
awareness  of  great  tradition  of  which  you  are  a part. 

This  18  my  message  to  you,  it  is  the  meaning  of  uur  Jdwish  Star  and  it  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  great  lesson  of  our  Chanukoh  festival. 

As  Long  as  the  Star  of  David  is  kept  clean,  pure  & treated  well  aß  great 
miracle  can  happen  anywhere  & any  place  and  these  candles  wll  con  t 
to  be  lit  for  laany  centuries  to  come. 

That  18  our  hope,  that  is  our  faith,  that  is  our  prayer.  Amen, 


A Introduction 

\1  this  18  the  Sabbath  of  Chanukoh;  indeed  tonlg;ht  we  lljjht  last  candle 

2 it  is  a Joyous  and  wonderful  festlval^J,  for  adults  & children  alike 

:3  we  celebrate  and  observe,  of  course,  the  miracle  which  happened  in 
the  Temple  of  our  ancestors,  which  stood  in  Jerusalem, 

4׳  no  need  to  go  into  story  once  again;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  as  they 

, lit  the  lamps  the  oil  which  was  sufficient  only  for  one  day,  lasted  fo 

eight.  That  is  why  we  celebrate  Ohanukoh  for  eight  days,  & not  one. 

B Dedication 

a — Ohanukoh,  of  course,  in  itself  as  a Hebrew  word,  has  no  relationship 
to  the  klddking  of  the  lights  at  all, 

2 it  means,  clearly  translated,  "dedicatlonE  and  refers  to  the  moment 
when  the  Temple  was  cleansed,  the  foreign  objects  remaived,  and  the 
sacred  objects  of  Judaism  put  into  their  proper  place  once  again. 

3 it  was  at  this  point  that  they  dedicated  the  ttraple,  only  after  this 
were  they  able  to  kindle  the  lamps. 

4 Dedication  of  the  House  of  Qd.:  this,  then,  is  essence  of  name  of  fest 

5 it  has  always  seemed  to ,me  that  we  can  derive  more  meaning  from  this 
fact  than  from  kindling  of  the  lights  for,  it  goes  without  saying, 

6 not  only  should  our  ancestors  have  dedicated  the  Temple  but  in  doing 
so,  they  surely  must  have .dedicated  themselves  to  ־frhat  the  Temple 
stands  for  or  represents. 

7 in  other  words,  the  “dedication"  if  it  is  not  to  be  an  empty  concept, 
must  stand  also  for  a spiritual,  mental  or  emotional  dedication  so 
that  it  affect  each  and  every  Jew  living  in  those  times  & today. 

C What  does  iioExSjsaipiH  Dedication  fitand  for? 

A a certain  manner  or  way  of  worship 

1 for  Temple;  with  Torah,  prayer  boo^,  eternal  light,  menorahs 
all  of  which  . are  essentials  for  any  House  of  J6v;lsh  Worship 

2 with  acknowledgement  of  certain  basic  ideals  and  beliefs;  One 
G-od,  the  value  and  relevance  of  Torah,  the  essence  of  Ten  Command- 
ments,  holidays  and  holydays,  need  and/or  necessity  of  Temple 
worship,  prayer  in  any  tongue  having  ability  bo  make  Itself 
heard  and,  most  Important  in  this  sense,  efficacy  of  prayer. 

3 for  individual;  prayer  and  attitude  of  Vvorship  which  is  mean- 
Ingful  to  him,  so.  that  it  fil.ls  a need  in  his  life 

4 words  which  are  ^ot  empty  and  gestures  whi  ch  are  not  merely  coijied 

5 that  in  people  there  be  a sense  of  piety  or  holiness  which  attunes 
trelr  heart  to  the  message  of  worship 

6 that  they  come  Before  O-od  with  a measure  of  humility  and  honesty 
being r eady  to  reveal  all  that  is  good  and  evil,  with  open  hearts 
and  spirits. 

7 that  the  message  of  prayer  carry  over  into  their  daily  lives  and 
affect  their  v;ay  of  life  for  good,  for  satisfaction,  wholesomeness 

B This  brings  me  to  the  second  essenctial  of  what  Dedication  stands  for 
it  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  a “way  or  Attitude  toward  life“. 

1 have  discussed  it  in  terms  of  prgiyer  but  religion  takes  man  furthe: 
than  this; 

2 principles  which  his  religi ^n  teaches  in  terms  of  Gd  and  other 
men  must  be  within  him  from  early  morn,  to  late  at  night 

3 furthermore,  these  values,  ideals  or  principles  or  whatever  we 
call  them  must  be  absolute  for  all  men  as  well  as  for  the  indi- 
vldual  himself. 

4 when  we  speak  of  honesty,  it  m ans  Just  that;  same  for  Justice, 
love,  frfeenshlp,  sacrifice  for  person  or  cause,  acknowledgement 
of  what  one  is  and  hopes  to  be. 

5 ethics,  morality,  sense  of  decency  to  be  displayed  not  only  in 
the  Igemple  where  these  things  can  be  done  without  real  difficulty 
by  each  of  us  but,  rather,  on  the  outside  when  we  come  into  con- 
tact  with  the  often  unpleasant  realities  of  our  world  & society.  I 
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life  but  what  is  as  im- 
toward  life 

7 this  Attitude  is  to  be  colored  and  influenced,  consciously, 
by  the  teachings  and  values  which  we  espouse  and  learn  here. 

C This  brings  us  to  the  third  area  of  dedication  of  the  self,  hope 
and  dream  for  a better  world  in  which  to  live. 

1 this  is  not  am  empty  gesture  or  word  or  dream  but  one  which 
can  be  brought  to  fruition  only  through  our  own  labors. 

2 י every  human  being  must  pledge  himself  toward  this  goal  in  t erms 
of  his  own  doings,  beliefs,  ways  of  life 
3 as  each  individual  practices  the  fine  values  and  ideals  which  he 
preaches,  his  Influence  for  good  can  not  hejjp  but  radiate  to 


thus  we  encounter  not  only  a “way"  of 
־oortant  if  not  more  so,  an  ״attitude" 


others.  , ״ ... 

4 this  is,  again,  the  modern  interpretation  of  the  Messianic  Age 
where  we  do  not  wait  for  a Messiah  to  come  and  lead  us  into  a 
■better  time  but,  rather, 

5 where  every  man  does  his  take,  does  it  gladly  and  fully  and, 
thus,  brings  about  an  :aura  of  good  will  and  harmony  out  of  his 
doing  and  desire  and  design. 

6 in  this  manner  shall  a dedication  of  the  House  of  God  and  the 
individual  co^i.e  to  full  cycle  and  all  men  shall  reap  the  benefit 
of  our  work  and  strivings. 

This  thBn,  my  friends,  is  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  word  and 
conept  of  Chanukoh  for  the  dedication  of  the  self  must  always  precede 
the  lighting  of  the  candles.  If  we  are  pure  and  clean,  if  we  are  on  the 
path  of  fulfillment,  the  House  of  God  which  we :dedicate  can  not  heJpV 
but  reap  the  benefit  of  our  efforts  in  its  behalf.  It  is  the  type  of 
dedication  which  shall  never  extinguish  the  light  of  ‘•^od  from  the  heart 
and  soul  and  mind  of  any  living  being.  To  this  ideal  w e dedicate  our— 
selves  again  at  this  seas  )n  of  the  year. 

Amen, 


" י seHions’  cjx  ’ror1!c:A]־J  ״ 


IsS 


!־y  friends,  the  enrhesis  In  relirl^n  ■ nd  011ו•■ 
un(־er£cne^^^S'  c’  ng  ,*  in  the  last  fe'.,׳  centuries.  T'ip^clwn'e  can  he 

f?cen  ־beet  in  e yninr  cn;ntrr  11י'<=  Aineri  cr-.  v^iere  7־ ־ ־ ״ ^־"■*־*  reliri^יוIי 

fervcr  is  •י/׳  i1 ־׳ ׳-•  c cpי'TיpntדI.r7  on  0׳' ־ תי־־׳10ע^יד.' ^ 6.י::y  of  life.  1’ח6יי  the 
first  colcniee  i.'ere  es^ahlished  ©iliiwp■  1י  t a'-.c  lj;i1׳j  t — 

tי'e  enphr.sis  in  terr:e  cf  r^lifipus  tרוr״י■קיןt  and  rxti+ndo  vv..p  ruite 

eror:  •־II  ^ v'Vich  T׳e י׳.יי: ל.•  ir  in  on?־־  o^’n  +i’־'e.  In  the  e^rl- 

^׳ecrs  cf  f'^e  17th  cent’’r:’־  reliri<־^  in  cvr  lend  va.s  fיc"יetייin7 ה וr׳  hrrsh  end 
dcr-^atic,  a v;a’’  c־"  life  sc  filled  vith  tanror  tי■'at  one  '-enters  f ir  r״  a 
nedern  point  of  ^iev ז:יי'׳. ו  ^e‘  nrre  76  0י ' ’ י ^ —־־ד^י;^^16־י  ^ cgrinr-t 

the  tyrannical  forces 1י10י׳ו׳' ג  tended  "by  tי'eir  d.cnno  net  only  to ס׳ל י ׳!קמי־ ׳-  the 
■bדוt  also  the י דody.  Cיוlיrch  and  ״ta.te  vere  not  seperated  in  tT-oce 
ear^-״'^  onr  hni on  and  in  "^irpin.^^. ! .׳״ '׳r  inpi.pncej  ׳.  Ij.  proxe■  in/~ 

Chtiatians  v׳ere  :^־־׳rced  to  at  + end  reי.i^'i^סp י• ו^'raי־וi־ן'  services.  In  anot^’er  ; 

cenfesriens  of  ■Crith 6־61־ י  a na.t־"er  of  ca^rse  and  Crtholics 
foTind.  t^־'at  Vrey  coל.וld זיייי ס  live  in  peace^-^'^d  iforrhip  acorrciny  to  t •^ir 
desires^  in  a t3r־.'itory  ו’■'iclוי + יey  h11״׳rht,  tended  r.nd  anvemed  in  th.e 
^^ernesr;  a 1־  rco  a-rea.  of  ar.ep’ican  soil י10יי־. ו■'  the;'  callec  "1־  nd  01  ; ־■  x7.  " 
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ful  inr•trי״7ז^nt  ^ life  that  has  yet  ho^n  seen  on  th-se  sho?’es. 

״:.eT>ent  and ׳. ! ״^^סזד*: 0 ^י יas  the  rly  cry  0:"  the  fi’ndanentaliot s and  th־״e 
י•/ho  did  not  acce־'t  the  -־״ד/ססססי  of  ^ס״י  pro-h^ts  of  d^-v״  v׳err^  "ro-’ised 
fire  and  "bri''״s׳^  one  and.  c.s־־׳ocia־^i  ־n  ■'■iih  t^^e  doר1■’י.  in  ’־:e?.n.  x _ 11  '''6י 

cent’’ri״s  tr  cr-'r•,  ־?or  f’-’o  fr?■  -־'־hin’״־r  or  ׳ ס-י־יס מtv־״׳-רחי '־ ist  f*Tere  vas  no 
01’ch  f !י׳י^  as  heav-n  and  hell  vas  to  he  ־^ci’nd  :־ift סיי״י י  ^n  -  י-י^ י. 

Pif  , as  alvays,  •^ו:-se  h->t'sl^al  oondi^i-n-  ־ ^-׳תי־יסי׳ל סns9^  +סחייי- ס -יי 
־־’’:־’■e.  "'.''־en  Aי'׳י־וrica■  hec^"’e  in־p01־ved  in  a.n  6:-’"י' 0 0י in־׳ - ”י״יסמ־ס ״ ^־׳nc  sc”r. 
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’x?oil  is  a part  of  us/ and  iu  their  h ste  to  pr0’־׳’iEe  "pte  in  the  8י:י/" 

to  ncdern  nan^  they  have  corapl׳'tely  nefrlected  the  loosen  of  the  prophets  of 
old:  namely»  that  v.’e  hr'vo  to  remake  rooioty  in  aocorc^ence  '•׳ith  the  v/ill  of 

m 

God  ra+her  f^an  the  image  of  man,  he;  1 - •‘"i , i:יי  it  is  to  he  c^nsiderod 

seriously,  insists  on  glo:'yf:7in״  G׳-!  r ^עסי׳י  t!l:an  the  use  of  ■’"im.  a.nd  v׳e  main- 
taiin  that  the  pov'er  of  God  cor  es  from  shove  and  not  as  ’־v  n turns  it  off  and 
on  at  his  evei’y  mhin  and  desire.  To  a.mm5n+  of  rat i ׳'nalizat i sn  or  re^-ord- 
ing  can  remove  the  ills  of  the ׳■׳ ־orld  in  ’־hich  v.׳e  live  and  all  of  the  little 
techniques  or  "gi־■יי'י:icי:s''  to  m.a^:e  m.an  feel  hotter  are  of  no  a'^j.l  as  י ong  as 
the  initial  problem  c״׳ntin11es  to  £xi׳'t.  Some  of  these  pseudo-reliri  cnist  s 
יי^ve  gone  so  far  as  ־*^o  cייange  the  i/ord  ”sin"  for  "mistake"  and  they  ha1־׳e 
rev'orded  the  ideas  of  helief  rnd  enetnies"  to  "y0”r  ovn  negative 

tho’orht  = ״ , In  the  hook  "!’’ake  ^^•our  Life  Vcrthyrhile" , ״or  ist־  nee,  the  read״ 
er  is  flatly  told  that  positire ־^ ־hinking  i׳־׳  the  cT!re  for  all  oiir  ills.  Als  ; 
"sin,  sickness,  and  deatיי,  v;ars  and  stride  of  every  י:ind  co:  e hecauoe  m.a.n 
chooses  to  think  n־י ׳^׳•?! ively . " ^ut,  as  on^  man  cסיל׳י׳יי־י ס! s , "it  i״  no^־h׳׳^re 
ruggor־ted  tי•’'יt  v;־׳־ r^ , ■״rr  iiirtance,  may  come  hecause  sייch  a man  as  ‘'’’itler 
has  very  positive  th^7־g]1ts,  al־':h0’1g]1  demonic,  and  that  1׳ars י' יay׳  eerie  he- 
cause  of  events י ס•  devolopmsnt^  vhich  are  not  the  mill  o״׳־  ny  one  y־; :'׳son 
or  group  of  people,"  Tho  d !:״־״iculty  is  th  t tו,ז■10יrךדt s such  a.s  ■^’•־׳'se  are 
perpet’o.a.t ed  hy  the  hi’.ndrods  every ־^ ־eek  for  n״  het־^er  rcas־׳n  f'an  th-.t  th.e 
people  of  tי•e  land  are  h^^fjing  this  hargain-hstsem^-nt 
reli״׳i  ^n,  pre־־digsst ed  1׳ay  of  life  •"־׳יס^י.  finds  ■:  ׳ 

are  sorely  in  need  of  strength  and  faith  and  p01־er ילס ^ י’,. י  nrt  :״'or  t’-e 

asking  hut  only  hy  trying, ״יר ד  coי'י-'ittי״י■יnt , hy  ־^irri  and  I'nd i’rini s'  'd  heli  f, 
'.liat  thp  '!’orld  needs,  in| ־’ ־her ׳ זr■^׳י■'’s,  is  loss  nf  a  ־־!סיז^עסי י  j.  lii־׳n  and 
mere  of  a "serious"  one,  ״'here  is  no  ansver  t 'י  he  fonnd  in ־ ־sy  oh ־ ׳'logical  י| 
A rgon, ייס ת  in  rati  on:  lizati  on,  no״  in  eas7^ ־־ ־remise/  IrTt  only  in  •^h0 ר יard 
and  unc rm-'i’omisinr•  road  of  life  ’^׳hich  scenes  to  estahlis’:  a hette^  — 1^-י 
״״■ore  \.'h״׳lesor'r  and  hr-rlthi'r  s״ ׳ci■־׳ tu■־־ ׳ ■׳n  earth  tל'roלדfז•h  the  efforts  o:מ״יי׳ י ״ 
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• ein׳”  iiirriirno. ׳יכ ו■  the  ’•’01נ)יי  of  '^0׳''•  fhore  sre  e^T^e*  h^tl־'  Chrietirn  10ר  ; 

Jev, סיי- י  hove  eiven  thoi’rfit  to  thoee  -־׳tto:- י^ר ל  tי-e7י  hove  cone  tr  the  ! 

ccncl-ei  ■n  that  eerioue  rolifi^n  ie  o ver:׳  e׳ri׳ue  -״tt-r  indeed.  They,  | 
for  i-et.  nee,  vill  hrve  nothinr  to  do  v,־ith  a conc-ft  e’^ch  ae  ";־ecce  of  | 

■rind"  for  they  !cnov׳  tייo.t  it  ce.n  leed  eeeih^.׳  to  evaei'~n  o:'’  reeyoneihi  i .ן 

I 

end  eec.ye  fron  tייe  toeke  at  hend.  Pעס־י " ־,  the  non־con^0];־״-iot  in  onr 
tine  daree  to  rriee  ''^i!״  voice  .־׳'oinot  fro  prev.'■iי.iמf‘  trend  and  .-•׳׳ic  the 


d i'=־t’:^¥^inr  oילeetion;  ^ ־.)ec-ce  of  nin^-,  rrti  ׳ naliza  . i  ״ ׳n,  - ce-ti^e  •hin..- 

. . I |— יי-• ■ , י ' ׳■■  -.t  - 0 ר ך ס י :»-:..י - ■ . . ■ - ו י d^'OS 

inf  rnd  ear’יי~י0’־1'־ י ׳  eeo  ^ e  ־-־•• ■ ■ י ׳*־ ־  - - •-  - i 

v,^  4,  ^,״ce  in  o rcrld  ;her-  ^יי£  yrivil-r^f^  rrh-ly  ro:h-e  to  |?hore 

•־ ׳ יד־י ^ י-ן’("ode*'  ’^סיו  d^'^'oe  to  he  et  ״oeece  rn ו-! ׳. ♦ .!^!סי י ׳ n r׳ ..״.ירי י '־xene  -.10 
׳.ייי-תן1'י  end  o^^^iesreC  e-וd  a:'c־’nd  d-'-'n ׳יי י  ''ove-ty  nd  diseeeel  Vn.o  drr0£= 
-'-0  ho  -t  — :co  in  o. 10-:0^ ז  tי■oro  th^  poiotn  of  r-ci:׳l  ^:-d  otill  rיוn 
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At  ■^סיי  $o־־p  ti'־e,  God  derendp  7י׳די•' ice  Hi^־  yeo-le ג־י^י י^  tr•■•'-, 
4-v^  tדי•יe ־־־ ׳^  r”^־*־.ice  ’יסך־ו׳■  -,■o״P0tי-י ס ־׳'י^ ־ •י ׳'-  ■,u'  m ־ ־!־^h,■ ־׳::׳ ־ ■'־'.’י י יי־-.'י+ ־'y 
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-ר  c ^ ^!.־ ■ * די^ ־ י^ר׳י! 
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look  o.t  h1r׳':ni■■ 


f־er.-״T1dE  th£'.t  peo::le  ^:ncv׳  t.rrth,  that  ImoT-lecce  ie  araila.hlp  to  or״  arc 

oil,  that  irrorcrce  of  ״irc^  arc־  apiri^  he  :.torpid  ort  in  the  rest  rr1-it5;  ; 
''׳'orner  availahle.  There  0' n he  no  pro.^recc  if  r׳e  look  at  16־:י  v.’orld י-יס־ג־י־' ־; 
vooe-colored  cls-see  and  no  onomt  0:r  roritive  tייiחkine  in  temo  of  the 
געססרייס  cn.ick  anl  eaey  frith  p^crיioed  h:׳  ecre  can  eradic'  te  the  real  ills 

ßrtQ  sine  fron  r'hich  'סי  suffer  eo  verp ססמ ז!!* 

Yes,  the-  emphasis  ond  attitude  of  relifirn  have  001״ר1:יי  ever  t־לe 
course  of  the  :;cars  ־.  g and  not  alva:’s  to  our  advantoce.  If  ue 


vioh  to  nahe  a c ont rihu ti  rn  to  the י יcrld  of  ;■׳hich ׳■׳ ־e  ao'e  a part, עיו ס  re~ 
lirion  anrי  relici‘־no  life  should  h״  seri סי ו,  it  :-ust  he  on״  of ״ ״cti׳n,  i + 
יייu^t  he  mctiTated  h:^  c.,  ״tririnr  nnd  a :’earning:  for  the  het״־' ־rr’.pnt  of  all 
0מ1:׳יטסייי,  era* thי-ויסיי ס.  it  ״T.y  nrrn  r ״acrifice  for  y'^u  and  ne«  ^.ne  popular 


relirion  nay  o-^fer  a harcein  to  s r-^e  hut  ;hen  tו-e  roods  are  ho’c^lM־.  and 

a +י.«! ■ ■ ־ ־־ררז ד זד= > י  «■  lit־׳־ 


־erici; s f;  ith,  on 


lit"-le  use  or  durahilit:;. 


tested  the:o  uill 


the  othnr  hand,  nhich  cones ׳* ־  c on■  tו'■0'י'■י^h  t?.’ial,  sacnficd  a.nd  action 
does  Good  net  fe-  the  sake  0^  its  r׳dE  י'ut  in  teir’s  of  a full-r  life, 

a clearer  visien  of  lur  Goals,  a clcocr  co-^mini^n  nith  Aln.iGht:/  God. 

can  he  no  cen-  rornisc  ’’itli  realit:^  and  there  is  no  heaven  to  he  .;.cur 
on  earth.  To  he  sin״־־,  the  pa.th  to  heaven  or  God  can  onl:7 6י־ י  foיוnd  hp  the 
serious,  dedicated  and  resionsihle  nan  v.’ho  understands  a.  respe’־'F1ve,  de- 


dicat ed  and  seo'icus 
-i״."en  • 


Yehrev  Tr-herna  cle,  7rid . Uve, 


Secerjpher  If,  1958 
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"THE  a־ROWTH  OF  JOSEPH 


background 

" T.  portion  the ־ ־ntrax  pen^n  , 

f b?0  ^־rB^'sLnf be?״%״ii  Tsklns  for  fool  for•  survival 

t w W1V1  Toseuh  react  to  mis  appeal;  he  can  have  them  killed  or  he 

° 3 rAT.r.g״r.sr;;;,;3״r.״rs;1.;•“ך;“.׳ ״ ־״ 

״“״ •■Lr.isis  3=  ir3  ss:  sr־s״Msrs.״• 

d how  can  wt  bLt  see  the  growth  of  Joseph  and  why  of  meaning  to 
Body  ^ T V, 

^ ri^־xrepfiÄ>X.-״־־tered  person:  - 

h rs  £ :t 

^«tnral^v^thi^did  not  olease  his  hrothers  especially;  but  father 
״ S?L1  oolsldered  hl«:  his־  favorite ״־‘ ־^"^r 

colors  which  again,  was  resented  by  his  brothers. 

B Time  °f  ^rlal  their  power  to  demonstrate  their  hate  for  him 

a 'brothers  did  all  in  their  power^  planned  to  hill  him,  sold  hi•! 

?itn^after  ward  all  events  seemed  to  conspire  against  Joseph:  placed 

® ?!  L^tatlon  of  flesh,  of  power  with  grain,  selfishness  and 

^bf״»nterSSets  when  he  is  asked  to  Interpret  Pharaoh's  nreams 
selfcenteredness  When  he  IB  ^ person:  Gd  will  give  answe 

e orthell  yelr^  with  their  difficulty  and  turmoil  sould  sorely 

־■~  fmie  Lde  of  Joseph  somehlnt  despicable  and  hard:  cynical,  defiant, 
discourage,  vindictive 

‘ HH'i  sr!־;“;s”3;;°:pS£.״ ״ ,»״. . ״“:״ 

־“£ ״ ErHrSIrHlÄs; 3r3״Ä■ 

but;‘  I am  Joseph  your  brother.“ 

יי  f^ltstl5;°Sele  Ifno?  afdlffloult  to  find;  Indeed,  each  man  will  see 
b rcSofse®to°Lf?har trill,״ ״f״oSm!'‘Laltache"a״l^iurmoll  need 
c SSrih'tL'clItrllylMl  llllfhlmno  dignity  and  purity  of  purpose 

f ?Ml^rihe  l^lllr^ln'whlch  Joseph  also  kept  his  equilibrium,  and  he 


changed  from  the  cowardly,  self-centered  and  spoiled  youth  into  a 
man  who  appreciated  the  values  and  ideals  which  make  life  worth 
g living, 

g it  is  in  the  same  manner,  also,  that  he  yearned  for  his  father  and 
hrothers  as  his  family,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  doing  harm, 
h if  many  of  our  own  people  in  our  time  would  view  life  with  this  type 
of  wholesome  and  good  attitude,  it  would  surely  he  a better  world  in 
which  to  live. 

Conclusion 

”The  story  of  Joseph,  then,  my  friends,  shows  us  many  things.  One  of  these, 
I believe,  is  that  the  reversals  and  failures  which  come  to  a man  need  not 
spell  the  end  of  his  usefulness  among  the  family  of  mankind.  There  is  more 
to  life  than  failure  and  those  who  seek  to  fulfill  themselves  will  continue 
the  struggle,  they  may  see  the  light,  they  may  succeed  in  their  endeavors, 
and  one  day  they  too  shall  lätok  upon  their  achievemrnt  with  mercy,  with 

t 

kindness  and  whlth  a humanesess  that  shall  bring  benefit  and  blessing  to 
one  and  all.  It  is  not  only  a lesson  for  biblical  days  but  also  a way  of 
life  for  you  and  me.  By  em  racing  it,  we  shall  be  the  better  for  having 
done  so,” 


Amen 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Sat.  A.M.  December  20,  1958 


"THE  GOD  OF  OUR  FATHERS," 


ך 


ls־% 


Introduction 
A Background 


verses  and  in  chapters  of  Boי׳k  which  is  worthy 


1 wth  Torqh  portion  ths  week,  conclude  reading  of  Book  of  Genesis 

2 have  been  Introduced  to  history  of  our  people,  from  beginning  of 
creation  to  stay  in  Egypt. 

3 have  met  three  of  gr§at  men  of  our  filth,  patriarchs  or  fathers  of 
religion;  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 

4 In  Torah  portion  this  v/eek,  have  come  to  p int  where  these  three 
have  all  died  and  where  story  prepares  to  open  with  slavery  in  Egyut, 

G*e  of  our  fathers, 

1 have  a theme  in  these 
of  our  consideration 

2 each  of  these  3 gינeat  patriarchs  considers  God  to  be  his  God;  and 
the  God  of  the  one,  is  also  the  Goc^  ^^T^he  0thers,^^t^Lo-v^ 

3 thus,  in  our  instance  today,  when/d^ö^  speaks  his  last  words,  he 
again  appeals  to  the  promise  to  enter  Promised  Land  made  by  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 

4 this  is  in  terms  of  an  idea  which  the  fabbis  formulated;  the  God 
whom  we  worshlpjfJ  is  the  God  of  thise  three  but,  still,  to  each  of«^*— 
them  God  had  a different  meaning  and  significance. 

5 we  still  find  remnants  of  this  idea^  in  Shemonfe  E;s»e  which 

here  at  every  service;  ^ y,  ׳n^r^  'י 

■ God  of  our  Fathers,  Abo,  Isaac  and  Jacob." 


read 
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Body 

A Modern  man ' s iDiage  of  Gd 

1 in  the  same  vein,  each  man  in  modern  times  has  his  own  vision  of 
Deity  and  hie  own  concern  with  God, 

2 never  having  seen  God  and  there  being  no  real  theology  developed 
within  Judaism,  each  man  almost  by  necessity  must  make  up  his* own 
mind  as  to  what  God  18  to  him  and  what  He  means  to  the  individual, 

3 the  .closest  we  come  to  a definition  of  God  in  Judaism  stems  from 
the  Bible  and  is  also  to  be  found  in  our  3£®KaLhxjaBrj£±aK  prayer  book; 
"The  Lord,  the  Lord  God  is  merciful..."  p.  255  UPB 

4 these  are  known  as  the  thirteen  attributes  of  God  for  there  are 
thirteen  qallties  mentioned  here, 

5 But  we  can  certainly  conclude  that  God  is  mere  than  Just  these  13. 

B Liberal  thinkers  . . , 

1 liberal  thinkers  encourage  this  type  of  diversity  among  menbut,  at 
the  same  time,  a word  of  caution  should  me  mentioned. 

2 too  many  of  our  people  use  the  word  "god"  Indiscriminately  or  hap- 
hazardly;  breaking  the  second  commandment  ".^.hou  shalt  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  they  God,  in  vein"  many  times  in  a day, 

3 secondly,  many  of  pur  people  think  t}1at  they  can  excuse  their  lack 
of  religious  interest  and  concern  by  saying  that  they  beliefe  in 
God  but  they  never  bother  to  define  their  belief;  they  used  only 
words  but  are  of  little  faith  for  Ignorance  cannot  breed  piety, 

4 third  words  of  caution;  God  must  st  nd  for  something  if  the  human 
being  is  going  to  lead  a life  of  purpose,  w^th  a goal,  with  values. 

5 God  is  not  a servant  of  the  people  but  therJL  J^lastjr,  in  a good  sense 

C What  can  God  means  to  us,  above  what  we  have  cited  of  the  13  above? 

1 God  of  History 

a always  part  of  our  development,  in  ancient  times  and  today 
b everything  happens  according  to  design  of  His  Will  but  man  is 
allowed  some  measure  of  freedom;  can  create  for  good  or  evil 
c God  is  part  of  our  past  and  future;  Passover  and  State  of  ^Israel, 
Purlm  and  Chanukoh  and  escape  for  many  out  of  i^Kirope 
d in  short,  we  are  tied  to  Him  and  with  our  faith  aid  His  protection 
man  need  not  despair  even  in  the  darkest  hour  bdeause  we  believe 
that  God's  way  can  not  help  but  affect  man's  life  for  good. 


2  ^od  of  Torah  4 ר 

a this  is  the  way  of  life  most  meaningful, 

h It  is  a law  which  guides  and  rules  us,  helpZing  us  see  our  way 

clear  as  we  follow  the  paths  charted  ־by  Torah 
c Torah  affects  not  only  the  grown-up  or  adult  ־but  also  the  very 

young  as  they  must  study  and  learn  not  only  from  the  point  of 

view  of  history  but,  also,  from  point  of  ethical  living, 
d Torah  is  still  the  central  core  of  our  faith  and  &od  stands  re- 

vealed  through  it  today  as  He  stood  in  yesteryear  for  benefit 

of  all  mankind,  , 

a a very  personal  relati  nship,  believe  that  Ciod  sees  you  and  me 
b hlFhlisht  this  by  means  of  prayer,  faith,  co.Tm1unlon  with  H. m 

: c can  only  continue  on  our  way  through  life  if  we  feel  certain 

that  we  are  not  alone  but  that  there  is  a greater  Power  who 
sustains  as  all  in  moments  ^;f  need  as  well  as  in  times  of  Joy. 

d this  is  reason  why  so  sad  when  people  neglect  ^ od  when  all  is 

good,  not  realizing  •that  good  and  bad  are  in  Kis  keeping. 

Conclusion 

^ !**™te^then  that  ftod  Is  more  than  thde  13  attrltiutes  mentioned  In 

0י11ן  ppay 6 0012 כ1?נL  * ^ -u 

2 He  is  as  we  said  in  the  beginning,  what  w e make  of  Him;  for  each 

of  us’has  a differient  and  yet  as  vital  a concept  of  Him  aaji 

next  man. ף '.־ ^ ^ 

3 Make  our  way  in  life  not  by  doubting  His  existence  but  by ׳ ־Deli ef, 

faith  o,nd  understanding 

4 by  making  of  Him  the  master  of  our  fate,  the  captain  of  our  soui. 

B Concluding  Sentence, 

"This,  ray  friends,  is  lesson  of  today’s  Torah  portion.  G-od  18^01&ן  of 

a1:^y^  and  as  we  are.  near  to  Kira,  He  is  near  unto  u8.  This  is  a measure 
« 

of  comfort  and  belief  which -ought  to  give  to  every  laan  serenity,  perspectiv 

aad  lasting  peace  on  earth."  Amen. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Sat.  A.M. , December  27,  1958. 
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*»DOES  IT  MATTER  PROEOUKDLY? *י 
כי!־  My  friends,  the  sermon  topic  and  subject  for  this  evening,  vhich  is 
"Does  it  matter  profoundly?"  grew  out  of  a little  story  I fead  not  too 
long  ago.  It  was  told  by  a woman  whose  father  was  a minister  and  her 
message  was  contained  in  these  wordsi  My  father  preached  more  than  three- 
thousand  sermons  but  none  80  impressed  >■  itself  on  my  memory  as  his  last 
four  words.  It  happened  this  way.  I had  been  nursing  him  for  several 
weeks  when  it  became  necessary  that  I should  return  to  my  hone.  I was 
leaving  at  noon.  That  morning,  quite  unexpectedly,  my  father  asked  for  a 
sleeping  pill.  For  several  reasons  I hesitated.  •If  I give  you  the  medi- 
cine  now.  Bad,  you  will  be  asleep  when  I go.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  say 
*Good-bye'."  It  was  then  that  he  spoke  those  memorable  words,  "Boes  it 
matter  profoundly?"  The  daughter  then  went  on^  make  the  obvious  points: 
of  course  it  did  not  matter  and,  surprisingly^  few  things  matter  pro- 

foundly  in  life  anyway.  She  had  been  with  her  father  for  so  many  years, 
they  had  enjoyed  good  relationships,  all  was  well  between  them  and  whether 


they  did  or  did  not  say  "good-bye"  was  really  of  no  great  impor^o^  ^ 
People  tdio  enyffV^fa^uIuU lilHi  one  another  need  no;»  the 


People  tdio  "”־ » ייother  need  no;»  the 

ordinary  amenities  of  life  8«  I, imy  ::!»«■  ■it-KttUM  aUd  eioiji  day,  for  the  worth 
of  their  existence  and  knowledge  of  SS^iisother  goes  deeper  than  the  super 
ficial  tokens  of  greetings  which  enslave  us  all.  To  say  "good-bye"  was  of 
no  consequenoej  these  two  people  knew  each  other,  felt  one  anothers  pre- 
sence  and  althougi  miles  of  land  or  even  death  should  derate  the^Jii-  frfflir 
1—111, ,וו ן  there  would  still  be  no  need  to  bid  farewell.  Their  emotions. 


their  feelings,  their  attitudes  would  speak  for  thCT.  Md  these  basic  oharac 
ter^tios»  of  life  ■re,  truly,  the  only  aspects  of  which  matter  "pro- 

foundly"• 

But  the  gist  of  our  little  story  can  he  applied  to  other  areas  of  life 
as  well  and  from  it  we  can  draw  any  number  of  lessons  for  ourselves  in  our 
daily  realm  of  activity•  Only  yesterday,  for  instance,  we נ וeg^a  new  year 
according  to  secular  reckoning•  Now,  there  is  no  question  in  mind^ 


ii. 


that  R08h  Ha»hono  5719  is  of  far  greater  meaning  to  u8  a8  Jews  than  is  Rosh 
Hashono  1959  ־but,  at  the  same  time,  all  of  u8  are  cought  up  in  the  secular 
celebration  and  acceptance  of  the  new  year  now  ־beginning•  Perhaps,  like  so 
many  other^  we  have  taken  a few  moments  for  ourselves  to  look  ־äse׳  the  lives 
we  lt.ve  lived,  at  the  friends  and  enemies  who  are  part  of  our  existence,  of 
the  hopes  and  dreams  which  are  of  our  future•  And  while  doing  80,  we 

might  haVe  done  well  to  ask  ourselves  the  question  we  are  posing  this  even- 
ing,  '•Does  it  matter  profoundly?"  Vo  de  so  many  t1  ings  freni  Uaj!!  to  day, 

I 

^e  have  so  many  different  ideas  as  t o the  value^  of  our  possesions,  we  are 
80  concerned  with  the  little  slights  and  hurts  which  tend  to  mar  our  lives, 
we  can  hardly  forget  for  a moment  our  own  little  selves  t^at  we  have  tend- 
ded  to  commit^(  the  fault  of  living  on  one  level  only•  ^his  level 
that  everything  that  happen#  to  us  or  our  loved  ones  in  all  realms  of  liie 


importance  hut  the  question  posed  should  sefve  the 


is  of 


purpose  of  placing  our  strivings,  yearnings  and  attitudes  into  a proper 
perspectj^l^e•  Many  things  matter,  of  course,  hut  how  many  matter  profoundly? 


At  Rdw  Year  *8  time  we  make  resolutions  f eg  the  moot  part  only  tuse  hreak■ 
'thejsp&er  we  have  no  real  measuring  rod  hy  whian  to  ;Judge  our  lives•  Vhat 
luitters  profoundly  to  you?  Success  or  satisfaction,  standing  in  the  commu- 
nity  or  a wholesome  self-respect,  material  possessions  or  spiritual  welfare, 
knowledge  of  many  subjects  or  profundity  jpn  one  aspect  uf  li^c,  power,  pre- 
stig#  and  comfort  or  the  feeling  of  a task  well  done  and  satisfaction  with 
your  lot?  All  of  these  questions  may  he  asked  of  the  human  being  as  he  en- 
ters  the  new  year. for  the  date  of  December  31st  to  January  let  has  become 


at  this 


ort  of  natural  dividing  line,  iS||£» 


a 8 


point  we  can  decide  what  matters  profoundly  -hasre  so  manv  C^rches  throu^- 
out  the  land  and  world  Inetituted  worship  service^! "^ose  who  want  and 

f ^ ■*  - v) 

need  a moment  in  time  to  he  alone  with  themselves  and  t-o  evaluate  what  they 
have  done  and  to  accomplish•  It  is  the  same  theme  which  faces  us  on 
Rosh  Hadi  ono  except  that  we  as  Jews  are  the  more  JfcaUMmate  etf  being  able  to 


Rosh  Hadi  ono  except  that  we  as  Jews  are  the  more 


• > 


ill. 


participate  in  two  new  year’s  observances•  In  the  light  oj^ secular 
it  is  no*  a matter  of  the  Book  of  Life  but  the  worth  of  our  values#  the 
meaning  of  our  existence#  the  weiring  on  the  scale  of  depth;^  and  relevance 
of  all  that  we#  as  individual  human  beings#  are  and  ever  hope  to  be•  In 
iiort#  looking  at  the  life  we  have  lived  over  the  past  year  with  an  eye  to 
the  new  year  now  beginning#  has  all  that  we  have  done  or  made  plans  for, 
mattered  profoundly?  ^ 

The  same  deep  1|ueeti«  # of  course#  can  be  seen  in  terms  of  our 
day  3-i^^B^  above  and  beyond  the  question  of  Hew  Year’s  Day  and  the  hope  for 


e#  touched  the  heart  of>| human  re- 


1959•  The  minister  of our  story# 


lationships  when  he  asked  his  daughter#  Does  it  matter  profoundly?  Por, 
when  yout  ake  the  trouble  to  look  and  search  and  you  will  begin  to 


understand  how  few  things  really  matter  profoundly•  When  a person  becomes 

angry  or  hurt  or  confused,  when  icings  do  not  go  as  he  wishes#  when  he  is 

perplexed  as  to  \d1ich  course  of  action  to  follow  he  should  ask  himself  as 

to  the  worth  and  value  of  hin  alternate  choices•  ^hen  using  the  question 

of  this  father  for  a yardstick#  somehow  values  become  elirher  tru»  fal-aa 

The  person  is  better  able  to  choose  his  course  of  action^ in  whatever  fiel^ 

for  a truly  honest  answer  to  this  most  simple  of  all  questions  destroys 

al.1  pretense#  annihilates  all  pettiness#  casts  aside  all  personal  hope  of 

gain  and  restores  the ^context  of  our  lives  into  the  realm  of  true  proper- 
׳p־ru  oJÜi  (JE» ״- ג« 

tion*  /ץIt  is  one  of  the  most  meaningful  questions  a person  might  ask  him- 
self  for  the  answer  to  its  penetrating  search  revedls  the  human  being5i» 


of  ostentati ousness#  superficiality,  and 


vaXl־^«f=ik^  essence# 


cloak  of  pretense•  There  stands  the  person#  stripped  naked  to  his  charact- 
er  and  integrity,  for  now  he  is  forced  to  answer  not  only  the  question-J^ 


this  particular  issue  m ttors  profoundly  to  him  at  this  very  *isfe 
ill  h 1 B 1 iTb  but,  more  vital  than  this,  what  matters  profoundly  to  30י»  with- 

in  the  Slim-total  of  yjsan•  existence•  At  a moment  of  revelation  such  as  thisj 

^ 

a man  regains  his  sense  of  perspective#  his  sense  of  proportion,  his  hard 


iT. 

core  of  self-respect•  It  is  fron  this  struggle  of  an  inner  judgement  that 
^ man  emerges  erects  cleansed  and«  ahove  ally  true  to  himself• 

But,  my  friends,  I am^fraid  that  the  matter  is  not  solved  so  readily 
for  the  tragedy  of  our  age  is  a much  more  pfjefumid  one!  the  human  being 
no  longer  really  knows  what  matters  profoundly•  How  then  can  he  judge, 
evaluate,  weigh,  ־believe  or  understand?  The  answer  is  that  he  cannot;  in 
a world  always  seeking  for  the  new,  the  different,  the  a'bove  and  *beyondy 
the  values  of  old  are  considred  o־beolete  at  ־best  and  we  ־become  indifferent 
to  them•  But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  wit־K  all  the  ^antic  yeamin(|  aft- 
er  the  "new״,  we  have  ־by  no  means  aadiausted  the  "old"  for  in  the  tried  and 
true  values  which  were  always  a part  of  our  society  and  attitude  twward 
life  there  was  many  a good  thing  which  was  a־ble  t®  stand  the  test  of  wheth- 
er  it  mattered  profoundly•  I refer  in  particular  to  the  very  ־beautiful 
and  poetic  verse  of  the  Psalmist:  Mercy  and  Truth  are  met  together;  right- 
eousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other•  Is  there  anything  more  pro- 
found  or  ־basic  in  life  than  these  four  characteristics  of  human  e xistence? 
Marcy;of  one  human  being  toward  the  other  in  all  areas  of  our  meeting  one 
another; ^^et her  it  be  in  realm  of  business  associations  or  in  terms  of  a 
slight  wBiich  might  have  hurt  us;  Mercy^  in  that  one  stretches  forthX  his 
hands  to  the  other  not  only  in  a gesture  of  help  and  aid  but  in  terms  of 
forgiveness,  largeness  of  heart,  sacredness  of  hinnan  relationships•  Truth: 
the  teachings  of  the  great  religions  still  define  values  and  ideals,  the 
ten  commandments  still  have  not  been  superceded,  the  ethics  of  a Judeo- 
Rian  way  of  life  still  preach  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  fatherhood  of  Gd, 
the  smallness  of  man  and  his  good  fortune  in  being  placed  but  little  lower 
than  the  angels;  he  knows  right  from  wrong,  good  from  evil,  joy  from  sorrow! 
and  thus  is  able  to  place  his  life  into  perspective  in  terms  of  himself, 
his  immediate  loved  ones  and  all  those  fellow  human  being  with  whom  he 
comes  into  contact.  Righteousness:  it  is  interwoven  with  peace  for  the 
Psalmist  says  that  these  two  kiss  each  other•  ־^he  rightness  of  a cause. 


V• 


the  Justice  of  a decree,  the  yalidity  of  a lav,  hhe  hiamaneness  of  a sentence 
the  cause  of  a crime  and  its  cure  or  prevention  all  of  these  and  many  relat- 
ed  themes  lead  to  peace•  peace  here  is  spell ed-»itete=g:  !'*ftp^TäiL  *»y*  for 

peace  implies  not  only  absence  of  var  as  nations  live  in  harmony  with  one 

tPn/ 

m other  hut  peace  also  means  that  human  heings,  of , a«dr  hy^ themselves,  are 
at  peace,  have  a feeling  of  security  and  well-being,  have  chosen  the  path 
which  they  will  follow,  have  placed  themselves  into  perspective  no  that  they 
will  he  (Jhle  to  evaluate  Just  what  it  is  that  mattdrs  profoundly  to  them. 

Of  all  the  newness  of  our  age,  if  a person  is  to  retain  his  sanity  in  terms 
of  the  New  Year  now  beginning  or  in  terms  of  his  personal  existence,  he 
must  contemplate  and  hope  to  understand  the  words  of  the  (j^salmist:  Mercy 
and  Truth  are  met  together,  r^i^teousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other. 

With  these  ideals  and  their  application  in  mind  what,  then,  matters 
־orofoundly  t - you.  A^jain  we  say,  the  key  to  the  question  is  to  be  found  ״ 
in  the  word  "profoundly"  for  many  things  matter  to  the  hpman  being  in  ך 

the  course  of  a lifetime  but  very  few  of  them  are  truly  basic.  Indeed, 
v:hen  one  applies  the  yardstick  of  mercy,  truth,  righteousness  and  peace 
one  can  see  how  all  else  sinks  into  petty  insignificance.  May  each  of 
us  in  the  year  and  years  to  come  bind  himself  to  tnfese  values  80  that, 
through  them,  the  lives  we  live  shall  matter  profoundly  to  ourselves, 
our  fellow  man,  and  G־od. 

Amen . 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Frid.  Evening,  January  2,  1959• 
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the  justice  of  a decree,  the  validity  of  a law,  hhe  humaneness  of  a sentence 
the  cause  of  a crime  and  its  cure  or  prevention  all  of  these  and  many  relat• 
ed  themes  lead  to  peace•  peace  here  is  spell eri  11>ו  Lli  b1  rr^pHa■!  **!p*«  for 


peace  implies  not  only  absence  of  war  as  nations  live  in  harmony  with  one 

t U\/ 

SD  other  hut  peace  also  means  that  human  heings,  of ^ a«d•  hy^ themselves,  are 
at  peace,  have  a feeling  of  security  and  well-being,  have  chosen  the  path 
which  they  will  follow,  have  placed  themselves  into  perspective  ho  that  they 
will  he  able  to  evaluate  just  what  it  is  that  mattdrs  profoundly  to  them• 

Of  all  the  newness  of  our  age,  if  a person  is  to  retain  his  sanity  in  terms 
of  the  New  Year  now  beginning  or  in  terms  of  his  personal  existence,  he 
must  contempiate  and  hope  to  understand  the  words  of  the  ||Psalmist:  Mercy 
and  Truth  are  met  together,  r|[i^teousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other* 
With  these  ideals  and  their  application  in  mind,  what,  then,  matters 
profoundly  to  you•  Again  we  say,  ^e  key  to  the  question  is  to  be  found  ^ 
in  the  word ''profoundly  for  many  things  matter  to  the  human  being  in  the  1 


׳•  Indeed,  when 


course  of  a lifetime  bux  very  few  of  them 


one  applies  the  yardstick  of  mercy,  truth,  righteouaness  and  peace  one  can 

aav  that  n f nirTmriil י־  ו1]~־דו1ו ו Till  iiP  And  thesa,— 

ntrnnge  tn  nny,  V1nTi*--nn  rorrf  1 -*^^  ^***^*  * 1 ־”י*י^**** * ־ the3r  all  come 

fr-CTB~Qodt — they  ar6^  good  health,  long  liCe*  and  the  inner  capad  ty  to  earn- 


alone,  matter  profoundly* 


onas-daily-hread* 


^^sen* 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Prid•  Evening,  Januar  2,  1959•  / i 
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"THE  CALL  AKD  THE  RESPONSE," 


Background 
A History 

a*  have  begun  second  book!  lirst  era  of  Jew«  history  is  over;  grt  men  de 
b people  of  Is•  are  in  Egypt  but  the  times  have  changed  since  we  left 
them  there  mourning  death  of  grt  men,  at  end  of  Gnesis 
c aking  has  arisen  who  "knew  not  Joesph"  and  Is.  are  slaves.  Slaves 
not  only  in  physical  sense  but  their  lot  is  Ka  hafd  & heavy  one 
d are  given  hardest  labor,  their  families  are  tightly  controlled,  the 
male  children  are  all  to  be  killed;  overseers  are  cruil. 

B Hoses 

a the  great  figure  who  will  now  dominate  scene  until  entry  into  Promis- 
ed  Land,  appears  at  this  time  of  trial  and  his  name  is  Moses, 
b all  know  the  story  & read  it  ths  morning  in  ^orah  portion, 
c point  at  issue  is  that  while  tending  sheep  of  his  father-in-law,  Jeth 
ro,  he  receives  call  from  Gd  who  appears  to  him  in  midst  of  burn  bush, 
d why  a thorn  bush?  Rabbis  already  commented  on  this  point  & answers  if 
in  any  other  type  of  bush,  same  question  would  have  been  asked.  But 
here  we  see  that  no  place,  no  matter  how  ugly,  is  devoid  of  His  presn 

Body 

A The  Call  ־ 

a the  real  problem  hovever  is  that  when  Moses  receives  God*s  call  to 
lead  the  people  of  Is  out  of  slavery,  Moses  refuses  to  accept  burden, 
b this  is  all  the  more  striking  for  Moses  is  not  the  only  one  who  re- 
fuses  the  call;  indeed,  our  men  of  greatness  have  all  ddclined  the 
obligation  and  responsibility  thrust  upon  them  by  God 
c saw  this  call  in  Samuel  of  Haft,  portion;  also,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  etc 
d many  are  called  and  all  answer  with  the  fan iliar  "Hineni"  Here  I am 
• but  when  it  comes  to  the-  actual  work  involved,  all  offer  same  excuse, 
e Isa  and  Moses  say  that  they  are  heavy  of  tongue  and  can*t  speak  well, 
or  that  they  do  not  have  the  nee,  personality  to  go  w ith  leadership 
while  Jeremiah  uses  the  excuse  of  saying  Lhat  he  is  too  young  for  the 
task  brought  to  him, 

f all  of  these  aspeiets  of  the  problem  are  interesting  for  they  show,  as 
do  BO  many  other  things  in  the  Bible,  just  how  human  these  people  were 
B Today* s attitudes/ 

a when  we  apply  this  problem  to  our  own  era,  we  can  see  a repetition  a 
thousand  fold, 

b in  soraany  cases,  people  are  asked  to  serve  the  cause  of  God,  in  what- 
ever  form  it  may  be  seen,  and  while  they  are  ready  at  first  to  accept, 
later  reflection  causes  them  to  change  their  minds, 
c in  fact,  it  has  come  to  the  point  where  one  man  easily  or  readily  spks 
in  terms  of  service,  he  becomes  suspect,  as  if  service  to  man  and  God 
were  synanymous  wit]f1  personal  gain  or  advantage, 
d we  excuse  ourselves  with  family  י obi igai one,  personal  danger  to  life, 
plead  fatigue  and  lack  of  comfort,  ease;  we  are  immune  to  the  feeling 
of  error  or  sin  in  our  society,  or  we  lack  the  imagination  or  desire 
for  action, 

e all  of  these  excuses,  and  the  many  others  which  ceme  from  people,  in 
many  cases  they  Betre  their  purpose;  people  simply  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  of  use  and  purpose  for  it  may  incovenience  them, 
f it  is  the  same  problem  as  faced  God  with  Moses  and  other  greats  of  Ju 
C Solutions,  if  any 

a the  answer  if,  of  course,  that  the  world  can  not  exist  on  uhe  basis  of 
such  attitudes;  life  is  far  more  demanding  than  any  of  us  would  allow 
b indeed,  it  has  come  to  the  point  where  our  chief  activity  is  "inactivi 
ty"  and,  of  course,  progress  demands  more  than  this, 
c the  hxuTian  being  must  rise  out  of  the  depth  of  his  complacency  and  must 
do  something  creative  and  meaningful  for  him  to  survival^;  at  the  same 
time,  he  must  do  this  if  all  he  holds  dear  is  to  survive. 


" iorlf  “"!־?“it״ ? ״־־*hSa״°M- 

e “iS ״ ־  Toi^iv: ־“ " ^ ״^ 

& purpose  but,  without  bein«  to  shed  his  wealth  of  e xcuses 

" ״d'?־\"ÄÄ־'e1rth־־?"־po־״llili־־״  and  oolteation־  which 

. a useful. life  imply•  ^ o-p  «*»rvice  & !neani־jg  to  others,  to 

« *oSeUl?  InTtTlol^^ll  ?Se  liff  here  on  earth. 

» 

Conclusion 

^ ^'™?hS  then  ie  *י‘®  S??נd“hy  Sod'hSt^sfon  eaw  that  if 

.h  they  also  refused  to  eerre  . ^j^g״  vould  have  to  serve. 

■ • they  and  their  P!°P^.e  were  to  su^  leldersMp  and  heoame  the  better 

° r־־ ^ ־״־״--?fltf ״ ״"-'"r  t°L\eartaohI  they  encountered. 

B Last  Sentence 

* v״,r  -PT-ipn  s'  does  the  burden  fall  upon  us  and  we 

"In  ttie  same  manner,  my  frien  8,  aoes 

״.ight  just  as  well  face  our  future  with  open  hearts,  minds  and  yeyes.  Ve 
can  not  escape  our  duties  hut  must  serve  in  the ־״־ ־pany  of  all  men.  In 
this  manner  is  our  life  tied  to  that  of  others  and  to  the  destiny  of  all. 
May  we  accept,  our  burden  graciously  and  fulfill  our  duties  Jn  clearness  of 
vision,  in  steadfastness  of  purpose,  in  unity  with  all  mankind.“ 

Amen. 


Hebrew  Tabernacld,  Sat•  A*M.,  January  3,  1959 
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»THE  LIFE- CYCLE  OF  Tlffi  JWi  BIRTH  AIO  BRIS.״ 

My  frlendfl,  Only  last  veek  in  our  Torah  portion  one  of  the  great  men 

of  our  hietory  wae  horn;  and  hie  name  was  Moee®•  Thie  child  was  hern  in 

a difficult  timd  for  Pharaoh,  1^  king  of  Egypt,  had  ordered  all  male  diild 

ren  of  the  leraelitee  thrown  into  the  river  5 0 that  the  number  of 

these  slave  people  would  not  increase.  But  the  midwives  of  our  story  fear- 

ed  the  Lord  and  did  not  follow  the  orders  of  the  king;  as  a result,  this 

little  child  of  whom  we  speak  was  not  killed  at  hxrth,/vwa8  hidden  and  nurse 

hy  hie  mother  for  three  monthe.^iä  then^sent  down  the  fiver  floating  in  a 

little  ark  until  picked  up  hy  an  Egyptian  pri^ess.  She  realized  ohat  it 

was  a Hebrew  child,  she  found  a nurse  who  would  take  care  of  the  cliHd:  un- 

it>־ 

til  he  grew  andApaid  the  nurse  wages  for  her  services,  and,  also,^  named 


of  tha  wa!  er^-.  This  is 


the  child  Moses# 


our  introduction  to  the  famous  person  who  was  to  lead  our  people  out  of 
the  land  of  slavery  and/»within  eight  of  the  Premised  Land.  Within  the 
context  of  these  few  verses  we  cauld  d«aw  any  number  of  moral  and  spiri- 
tually  edi:fying  lessons  hut  our  concern  here  this  evening  is  not  in  the 
realm  of  religious  stimulation.  Rather,  9^  we  begin  our  third  annual 
series  of  lecj^re  sermons  on  the  topic  ”The  Life-Cycle  of  the  Jew";  our 
concern  is  knowledge  and  information,  facts  and  beliefs,  ideas  and  con- 
cepts  110  that  we  may  be  better  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  back- 
ground  of  history  and  tradition  which  form  the  basis  of  our  Jewish  faith. 
Only  through  knowledge  can  ^e  gain  self-respect  and  only  through  a serious 
study  of  the  problems  involved  can  we  grow  wiser  and  more  certain  in  our 
quest  for  religious  truths.  The  rabbis  of  many  centuries  ago  already  for- 
mulated  the  key  to  our  worship  of  Deity  when  they  said,  "an  ignorant  man 
cannot  be  pious"  and  to  attain  piety  throu^  knowledge  shall  be  our  goal 
and  purpose  throu^  the  months  to  ceme  when  we  pursue  our  topic^on  the 
second  Friday  evening  of  each  month  through  the  month  of  ^ay. 

'''*^When  we  consider  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Moses,  several  factors 
become  evident  immediately  and  from  these  verses  we  can  already  learn  many 


thingB  which  were  connected  with  the  procese  of  giving  ־birth  and  the  early 
Btages  of  raising  a child.  These  facts  are  iirmediately  evident:  mid-wives 
were  present  at  the  hirth  of  a child;  hahy-nurses  were  known  and  used  in 
thaj  early  age  and  they  were  paid  a salary  for  their  ^rgices;  women  gave 
tirth  not  in  a t)ed  certainly  not  in  a hospital  hut/,vhat  was  known  then 
as  a ''־birth-stool”:  male  children  were  evidently  circumcised  for  the  prin- 


the 


0es8  immediately  the  Söd  as  a Jew^;and.  most  interesting, 

the  names  given  to  children  all  had  some  sort  of  special  meaning  or  ex- 
pressed  an  idea.  In  this  instance,  Moshe  comes  from  the  Hebrew  toot 
meaning,  "to  draw  out",  ״ithin  the  context,  then,  of  ten  biblical  verses 
we  can  learn  six  most  vital  facts  which  were  connected  witht^  birth  of 


a ohild^in  a time  which  goes  back  thousands  of  years,  prior^to  the  time 

of  the  giving  of  the  Ten  Commandments• 

As  time  passed,  of  oDurse,  these  customs  changed  a great  deal;  some 
were  modified,  others  abandoned  and  still  others  were  added  to  the  life- 
practice  of  the  Jewish  people.  let  us  examine  sane  of  these  in  greater 
detail.  To  begin  with,  the  praoti,C|^of  assigning  names  to  the  new  bom 
was  a rather  interesting  one.  ^Idren  were  never  named  a^r 


oestor,  whether  alive  or  deceased,  and  this  Ae-a  practice  ^ySont^nuad 

until  the  fifth  century  B.C.E.  when  our  people  were  exiled  to  Babylonia. 

You  oanm«  examining  the  n^es^of  reigning  monarchs;  the 

gentile  peoples  of  thousands  of  years  ago ^^Üd^amed  each  other  after 

ancestors  and  appe((nded  numerals  to  their  names  in  order  to  designate  thei 

place  in  history.  As  a consequence,  even  in  modern  times,  you  have  Queen 

Elizabeth  II  or  King  Louis  XIV  or  Czar  Alexander  II  but,  to  make  the  point 

not  one  of  the  twenty-one  kings  of  Jddah  over  a period  of  two  thousand 

years,  was  named  after  David,  the  first  of  the  dynasty.  At  the  same  time 

you  will  find  no  recurrence  of  such  names  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses, 

■followed  for 


or  Solanon  until  This  practice  was  followed  for 

a very  obvious  reason,  our  people  felt  that  thesIJinLes  need  not  be  per- 


iii• 


petuated  by  future  generations  for  *by  their  accomplishments  would  the  ■naaeg 
a#״  thespe  great  men  he  known  throu^i  all  the  history  of  mankind*  It  was 
only  after  the  Babylonian  exile,  when  so  many  of  our  people  perished,  that 
the  custom  grew  into  existence  of  giving  children  the  names  of  their  dead 
ancestors  but,  it  must  be  added,  this  custom  was  followed  into  later  times 
only  by  the  Ashkenazie  Jews  and  ie  ver  by  the  Sephardic  group*  In  modern 
times,  of  course,  especially  in  America,  the  custom  has  been  modified  once 
again  for  in  our  day  we  give  children  names  which  begin  only  wi  th  the  first 
initial  of  a deceased;  mostly  because  the  old-type  Jewish  names  are  no  Ion 
er  acceptable  to  an  assimilated  Jewish  people  in  the  modern  world*  ihus, 
Moses  becomes  ^%rk,  Aaron  becomes  Andfew,  Isaac  became  Irving  and  now  Ira, 
while  Leah  was  changed  to  lynn,  and  Sarah  to  Shirley  or  Sue*  ־^t  while 
all  of  the  old  names  !seed  a specific  meanang,  in  our  time  this  custom  has 
almost  completely  dissapeared  and  names  are  chosen  m< re  for  their  sound 
and  acceptance^than  for  the  beauty  of  their  Hebrew  meaningj(* 

The  custom  of  circumcision  is  another  aspect  of  birth  in  Jewish  life 
which  hascome  down  to  us  throu^  the  ages*  It  waS|practiced  alTgSfiy  by 
the  earliest  of  our  f orefajזhers,  Abraham, who  circumcised  his  son  Isaac* 

This  ceremony  has  retained  its  very  vital  place  in  Jewish  ceremonial  prac- 
tice  for  it  denotes  that  a covenant  exists  between  the  child  and  God.  The 
word  ״btis",  incidentally,  means  no  more  than  "covenant"  and  in  the  course 
of  time  it  has  evolved  into  a Mitzvoh  which  was  as  meaningful  to  Jewish- 
ness  as  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath/  In  ancient  times,  of  course,  as  in- 
dicated  by  the  case  of  Ahtaham,  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  prstefciffsd  by 
the  father  of  the  boy  but  we  also  have  »esfe  evidence  that  the  ceremony 


could  nls■^»  be 8 ו  rformed  by  the  mother  of  the  child/^  And  while  in  the  earl 
dijiawn  of  our  history  as  a religious  community  the  practice  was  a strictly 
private  affairj  with  only  the  members  of  the  immediate  family  in  attendance, 
by  the  ninth  century  it  had  became  a community  festival  and  circumcision 
was  practiced  more  in  the  ^nagogue  than  wo  porfromed  in  the  home* 


1▼• 


The  operation  was  performed  immediately  after  the  Shacharis  service  with 
the  Mohel,  Sandik  and  father  called  to  the  Torah  if  the  ^^orah  was  read  on 

*Tt^  a \ 

that  day.  Also,  a Bris  could  he  porfromel  on  any  day  of  the  Jewish  calend- 
ar,  including  Yam  Kippur^ for  the  Mitzvoh  of  the  circumcision  superceded  all 
else  in  Jewish  life.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  Middle  Ages,  also,  that  the 
Chair  of  Elijah  was  introduced  to  the  ceremony  for  a dual  purposes  first! 
Elijah  was  considered  to  he  the  guardian  angel  of  all  children  and,  second 
one  might  never  know  whether  this  particular  child  would  not  grow  up  to  he 
the  Messiah  if  he  came  from  DaVidic  stock  or  a trui  Tsaddik  in  Israel.  The 
ceremony,  from  the  time  of  Ahraham,  took  place  on  the  ei^h  day  after  hirth 
hut  in  our  own  time  this  custom  has  changed  radically,  Now,  in  many  in- 
stances,  a surgeon  has  replaced  the  Mohel,  the  rahhi  recite#  the  blessings, 
a minyan  is  no  longer  possible  in  seme  hospitals,  and  since  the  woman  is 
discharged  from  the  hospital  after  about  five  days,  the  ceremony  takes  nla 
if  conducted  in  the  huupital^  after  fou#  days.  This  latter  practice,  how- 
ever,  is  followed  mostly  by  liberal  Jews  and  the  unaffiliated, while  the 
traditional  wing  of  Judaism  still  retains  the  custom  of  circumcision  on 
the  eigth  day  nrr- h-r^t  nf 


the  eigth  day  nrr-hrrnt  nf  nrr  ! ^ ps*-%>r. 

In  any  case,  a great  deal  of  fear  has  always  been  associated  with  the 
start  of  a child* s life  on  earth.  Demons  were  considered  common  by  the  bed 
side  of  an  expectant  mother  and  many  safeguards  were  introduced  to  make  her 
delivery  a safe  and  easy  one.  Prayers,  Psalms,  and  poetry  were  recited  at 
her  side,  for  sanctity  a scroll  of  the  *jorah  was^ brought  into  her  room,  to 
chase  away  the  evil  spirits  the  Shofar  was  blown,  and  a magic  ring  was  fi 
gurat lively  drawn  about  her  bed  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  evil  spirits  away 
from  the  mother.  As  an  added  precaution,  until  the  baby  had  been  circum- 
cised  or  named  in  the  Sanctuary  in  case  it  was  a girl,  the  name)(  of  Chayyim 
or  Chayyo,  meaning  ITlife״  added  to  that  of  the  child  so  that  no  ham 

would  befall  it  in  the  earliest  days  of  its  life  on  earth.  In  short,  the 
emphasis  of  attention  and  concern  shifted  quite  naturally  from  mother  to 


child  while  the  eupreme  honor  was  still  reserved  for  the  father,  sfao  was 
honored  with  an  "aliyah”  to  the  "^orah  either  on  the  very  day,  or  soon  there 
after,  as  the  Bris  was  performed  for  he  had  "brought  another  soul  into  the 
cherished  and  sacred  covenant  of  Abraham,  our  father» 

In  all  these  ways,  then,  we  can  see  that  as  the  life-cycle  of  the  J ew 
began,  the  emphasis  was  on  the  most  precious  of  all  possessions  of  the  huma 
being,  and  this  was  life  itself.  The**Shehechionj1"  was  recited  by  all  male 
relatives  of  the  child  and  the  father  took  upon  himself  the  obligation  not 
to  feed  or  clothe  the  child,  for  these  were  of  secondary  impor^nce  to  him, 
but,  rather,  to  educate  his  son  and  to  bring  him  up  in  the  ways  of  the  ‘־‘־'or 
As  he  was  called  to  the  ■^orah,  so  it  was  now  his  obligation  to  make  of  this 
infant  a Jew  and  fame  and  worth  in  this  world  and  the  next  was  only  de- 
pendent  on  how  well  he  would  succeed  in  this  task  assigned  to  him.  To  have 
a ^olar  in  the  family,  one  well  versed  in  '־^’orah  and  Talmud,  was  the  supre 
blessing  which  could  be  vouchsaved  unto  any  family  for,  thus,  the  child  wou 
bring  to  fruit  the  verse  jot’  the  Psalmist:  "The  Torah  is  a tree  of  life  to 

4 

all  that  hold  xx  fast  unto  her  and  its  supporters  are  happy.  The  '־^‘orah’s 

ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths  lead  to  peace,”  r 

0'3 ל • ? . > ר  A 5 ׳/a  /.'/>  'S/?/v  J /c 'כ  yY 

Amen.  / 

/oile  [71  y*  yj 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Friday  Evening,  January  9,  195^?^9• 


THE  BLAGUE  OE  DARKNESS.  I 

friends,  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  ten  plagues• 
Moses,  hy  divine  commandment,  asks  Pharaoh  to  release  the  people  of  Is- 
rael  so  that  they  might  worship  God  in  freedom•  This  permission  is  re- 
fused  time  and  again  and,  in  order  to  teach  the  Egyptians  a lesson  they 
will  never  forget,  the  plagues,  one  after  the  other,  descend  upon  the 
land•  Only  the  children  of  Israel  are  spared•  The  ^orah  portion  assign- 
ed  us  for  this  Sahhath,  called  "Bo״,  tells  of  the  last  three  places j 
the  swarm  of  locusts,  the  darkness,  and  the  smiting  of  the  first-horn• 

These  are  terrible  plagues  to  be  sure;  tney  are  as  destructive  and  violent 
in  their  intent  as  the  seven  which  have  preened  them•  And  yet,  one  of 
these  three  deserves  our  special  attention  for  it  is  more  terrifying  than 
any  other•  I refer  to  the  plague  of  darkness  which  envelops  the  land;  not 
something  concrete  or  tangible  but  a nebulous,  unholy  terror  which  grips 
the  heart  and  mind  of  man  with  fear•  This  utter  darkness  lasted  for  three 
days,  it  was  so  thick  that  people  were  not  able  to  see  each  other  but 
had  to  stay  in  their  homes  for  that  entire  length  of  time•  Only  the  child- 
ren  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings.  It  would  appear  to  me,  then, 
that  the  dramatic  suddenness  and  the  totality  of  darkness  adds  weight  to 
the  theory  that  this  was  the  most  devastating  of  ten  plagues,  eventhoגוgh 
the  last  of  the  ten  actually  accomplished  the  mission  of  Moses  and  ■^aron• 
The  mind  of  the  ancient  feared  nothing  as  much  as  utter  darkness  for, 
in  many  ways,  it  is  something  which  he  can  not  comoat,  from  which  he  can 
not  defend  himself,  and  he  has  no  means  to  cope  with  its  onslaught•  Dark- 
ness  has  always  played  an  important  role  in  the  earliest  history  of  peoples 
and  in  the  literature  of  historic  man•  You  may  recall  that  before  any-  ' 
thing  else  existed  in  our  world,  darkness  rulejA  the  earth  but,  unlike 
other  manifestations  of  God^s  creation,  it  was  not  called  "good”•  In  the 
early  centuries  of  recorded  history,  darkness  was  the  s3nnbol  of  mysterious 
afflictions,  of  ignorance  and  frailty,  of  sin  and  evil,  of  mourning,  doubt, 
vexation  o-nd  confusion•  As  such,  we  can  readily  see  what  three  days  of 


ii. 


utt^r  darkness  must  have  meant  to  the  superstitious  people  of  Egypt  and  it 
i8  doubtful  whether  the  slaying  of  the  first  horn  affected  them  as  deeply. 
The  ancients  were  used  to  death  hy  the  hundreds  and  thousands  and  had  learn— 
ed  to  deal  with  it  within  the  framework  of  their  religion  and  philosophy  of 
life{  darknesSf  on  the  other  hand»  was  -*lyniholic  of  ׳ f ear>  terror  and  dread. 

In  our  own  day»  living  as  we  do  in  the  twentieth  century,  there  is  also 
a type  of  darkness  which  has  spread  over  the  lives  of  men.  It  is  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  Egypt,  that  we  are  afra^  or  conscious  of  darkness  per  se; 
hut  it  is  up  to  us  to  recognize  its  presence  and  attempt  to  deal  with  it. 
Certainly,  there  is  still  that  adult  or  child  who  will  refuse  to  stay  in  a 
dark  roan  or  sleep  without  some  semblance  of  light  hut  these  ordinary  fears 
are  usually  corrected  when  the  child  grows  into  maturity  and  the  adult 
learns  to  face  reality.  It  is  not  this  type  of  darkness  which  I have  in 
mind  at  the  moment.  Rather,  I am  thinking  of  three  types  or  shades  of 
affliction;  one  of  these  being  the  darkness  of  loneliness•  A teacher  of 
mine,  in  philospi^  class,  oncd  said  U1  \n!  that  if  he  were  able  t o mete  out 
the  most  dire  punishment  of  all,  he  would  place  man  in  a room  for  days  on 
end^  in  utter  silence  and  without  companionship.  He  felt  this  to  be  the 
worst  punishment  for  any  hiiman  being  for  while  it  is  good  for  man  to  have  a 
few  moments  of  silence  where  he  can  be  alone  with  himself,  to  carry  this 
to  an  extreme  is  contrarj־״  to  the  oasic  na^re  of  the  human  being.  Man  is  a 
social  animal  who  yearas  and  desires  to  be  together  with  others  of  his  own 
kind.  And,  yet,  how  many  people  in  the  world  today  are  afflicted  by  this 
plague  of  Ifineliness,  of  having  to  face  the  world  alone  and  in  fear,  Bo  we 
not  all  know  men  and  women  who  have  retired  into  a world  which  was  never 
meant  to  be,  who  have  never  had  the  courage  or  incentive  to  reach  out  with 
their  hands  §n  a gesture  of  friendship,  companienship,  and  gentle  associa- 
tion.  For  same  people  it  is  the  hardest  of  all  tasks  to  enter  the  stream 
of  life,  to  attach  themselves  to  a more  assertive  personality  so  that  they 
might  escape  the  loneliness  and  grief  which  has  become of  their  -liTirx,. 

9 ‘ 


iii. 

And  IS  it  not  the  task  of  religion  to  offer  these  people  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship  and  the  guiding  light  which  they  crave?  One  writer  believes  that  Wall 
religion,  äll  life,  all  art,  all  expression  comes  down  to  this:  to  the  effort 


of  the  human  soul  to  break  through  its  barrier  of  loneliness,  of  intolerable 
loneliness,  and  make  some  contact  wiih  another  seeking  soul,  or  with  what 
all  souls  seek,  which  is  by  any  name|j0d»''  If  we  take  it  upon  ourselves  to 
dispell  the  glocm  with  the  li^t  of  friendship  so  that  others  may  became  a 
part  of  life,  more  cheerful,  happier  and  more  content,  we  will  be  makj^ing  a 
significant  contribution  on  the  level  of  those  who  need  the  quiet  faith  which 
we  as  religious  persons  can  bring  to  them. 

The  second  type  of  darkness  which  may  befall  us^is  in  the  realm  of  thou^ 
or,  to  express  it  more  concretely  in  a negative  sense,  in  the  realm  of  >610t 
knowing,  not  understanding.  I am  thinking,  for  example,  of  the  phenomenon 
of  death  which  will  affect  us  all  at  one  txme  or  another  as  we  journey  thru 
life.  An  individual  in  the  prime  of  life  is  taken  frcm  us,  a ehild  is  smitt- 
en  by  a fatal  desease,  a dynamic,  vigorous  person  at  one  moment  is  only  a 
mortal  shell  in  the  next.  Why  is  man  afflicted  in  such  a manner?  This  is 
the  darkness  which  causes  us  fear  and  insecurity  for  to  this  question  there 
is  no  answer.  Ve  being  mortals,  with  all  the  limitations  of  mortality,  simi^j^ 
can  not  know;  as  such,  we  are  afraid  and  terror-stricken  for  we  knew  not  what 
xhe  next  day  may  bring.  It  is  an  irreconcilable  and  insoluble  darkness:  that 
of  not  knowing,  of  not  being  able  to  think  out  the  matter  to  its  logical  con- 
elusion,[(  But  even  here  religion  can  bring  its  healing  message  of  consolaticnj 
The  words  of  our  Sabbath  morning  prayer,  prior  to  the  Kaddish,  hold  an  answer 
to  our  difficulty,  Ve  read,  "Only  in  the  fulness  of  time  we  shall  know,  why 
we  are  tried  and  why  our  love  brings  us  soj  row  as  well  as  happiness.  Wait  pa- 
tiently  all  ye  v410  mourn  and  be  ye  of  good  courage."  These  are  beautiful  and 
meaningful  words.  "In  the  fulness  of  time",  only  then  shall  a solution  be 


offered  to  the  answers  we  are  seeking  as  human  beings•  Ve  are  expected  to 
"wait  patiently"  but  also  "to  be  of  good  courage";  perhaps,  in  the  word 


iv. 

m'"־' 

"courage״  we  can  find  a glimpse  of  how  to  dispell  the  darlmese  of  not  know- 
ing.  Courage  to  face  life  with  all  its  trials  and  difficulties,  courage 
to  have  a strong  and  resolute  faith,  courage  to  trust  in  God  no  matijrer  how 
great  the  adversity.  He  causes  good  and  had,  joy  and  sorrow,  success  and 
defeat,  life  8s  well  as  death.  The  darkness  of  thought  can  he  dispelled 
hy  the  light  of^oi^^^  of  faith,  of  belief  in  something  higher  and  more 
nohle  than  wej f orj in  the  fulness  of  time,  we  mortals,  also,  shall  know. 

And,  lastly,  there  is  the  darkness  which  is  offered  hy  the  unknowable 
future.  Closely  alligned  to  the  problem  of  death  is  the  matter  of  our  life 
for  the  remaining  days  allotted  to  us  on  eaiHih#  What  shall  befall  us,  how 
shall  we  act,  what  shall  we  do?  Have  you  not  also  wondered  and  hoped  for  • 
a type  of  revelation  which  would  permit  you  to  look  into  the  future  and  see 
there  what  is  in  store  for  you?  This  is  the  darkness  of  uncertainty,  of 
doubt  and  confusion.  Will  there  be  war,  illness,  success,  love,  life  and 
realization?  Where  will  I be  a year  fran  now,  what  will  I be  dotng,  what 
shall  be  the  state  of  this,  our  world?  This  is  a very  j.eal  and  demanding 
darkness  but,  more  than  an3rthing  else,  it  reveals  witnin  the  hitman  heart 
more  of  a weakness  #han  a desire  for  kn^ledge  and  understanding.  For  the 
answer,  in  terms  of  the  faith  6f  Judaism,  is  not  so  much  to  be  found  in  the 
"what"  but  in  the  "howW,  Never  mind  what  will  happen  tomorrow,  but  rather, 
how  will  I act  or  conduct  myself  on  the  next  day  and  on  the  days  to  follow. 
If  one  really  believes  and  has  a deep  and  lasting  faith,  the  "how"  of  life 
is  most  important.  No  matter  what  my  fate  will  be  in  days  and  years  to 
come,  will  I be  able  to  face  my  Maker  with  an  honest  heart,  with  faith  un- 
tarnished,  with  love  as  strong  and  willing  as  heretofore?  Will  I be  able 
to  account  with  right  on  my  side,  will  I have  lived  my  life  to  the  fullest, 
have  I prove4(  to  the  world  and  to  the  Powers  that  be  that  my  name  shall  re- 
main  on  this  earth  for  a blessing  long  after  ray  soul  has  ij^eft  its  earthly 
confines.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  we  can  penetrate  the  darkness  which 


surrounds  our  future;  by  answering  those  questions  in  the  affirmative  or 
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with  ri^teousness;  and,  thue,  we  can  make  of  our  lives  a "beautiful  eaqper- 
ience  for  as  long  a time  as  has  "been  granted  unto  us• 

Indeed,  my  friends,  the  Egyptians  were  stricken  with  three  days  of 
darkness,  so  thick  that  one  was  not  able  to  see  hie  brother  nor  were  they 
able  to  leave  their  homes  for  fear  of  destructicn.  Only  the  dwellings  of 
the  Israelites,  according  to  our  story,  had  light  by  which  to  see  and  live 
'^’here  is  a darkness  also  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  modem  man;  the  darkness 
of  loneliness,  of  not  understanding,  and  the  darkness  of  not  being  able  to 
see  into  the  future•  But  all  of  these  phases  of  darkness  can  be  removed 
by  the  light  of  faith  and  belief,  by  the  illumination  which  comes  to  us  as 
truth  and  shine  forth  frcm  our  hearts•  In  thd  dwellings  of  the  children 
of  Israel  there  was  light;  let  there  be  light  in  every  home,  in  every 
human  being,  in  every  venture  which  we  will  undertake  as  well•  The  dark- 
ness  of  fear,  despair  and  confusion  will  surely  be  dispelled  by  our  de- 
tirmined  faith,^the  light  of  joy,  fellowship  and  dedication  to  the  «ervice 
of  Almighty  t^od• 

Amen• 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Friday  evening,  January  16,  1959• 


"סס  FORWARD!" 
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Egyptl  slavery 
exodus,  which 
coming  ever 


־"Äckground 
A Introduction 

a Children  of  Israel  ha־ve  successfully  rid  themselves  of 

b under  leadership  of  Moses,  Aaron  and  Miriam  have  begun 
we  shall  celebrate  in  great  detail  on  holiday  which  is 
closer:  Pesach 

c in  our  Torah  portion  we  are  standing  Just  on  the  banks  of  Red  Sea; 
suddenly,  Is.* look  behind  them  and  see  the  hordes  of  Egyptian  army 
pursuing  them, 

d as  befits  a slave/  people  and  a slave/  mentality,  the  set  up  a great 
cry  of  fear:  what  will* happen  to  us,  ־why  did  we  leave,  we  shall  be 
killed,  and  the  like 

e Moses/  on  other  hand,  not  quite  knowing  what  to  do  chooses  another  ־ 
course  of  action 
B (Jo/  Forward  1 ' 

a he  takes  G-od  at  his  word  that  the  people  should  leave  Egypt  to  serve 


Him 

b thus,  Moses  feels  that  best  chance  for  survival  lies  in  prayer 
c he  stops  everything  and  begins  to  pray  for  salvation 

d a-6d,  on  the  other  hand,  while  appreciating  the  motive  of  Moses,  still  1 

suggests  another  way  of  solving  the  crisis:  "Why  crlest  thou  unto  Me; 
speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward." 
e in  other  words,  don*t  Just  stand  there  praying;  do  something  I Or,  as 

we  Would  interpret  it  in  modern  times,  combine  prayer  with  action  and 

you  will  accomplish  something, 

f Moses,  it  is  hoped,  w1ב-l  have  learned  a valuable  lesson:  do  not  alway 
rely  only  on  G-od  but  man,  also,  must  help  himself. 


Body  : 

A Also,  in  real  of  Religion 

a in  our  case  for  this  Sabbath,  the  emphasis  is  on  prayer  but  this  only 
a small  part  of  the  whole  storp. 

b you  find  in  this  the  whole  citfux  of  the  difference  between  orthodox 
and  liberal  elements  in  Religion  at  large,  not  only  Judaism  but  other 
c the  whole  Interpretation  of  this  morning's  Torah  portion  is  that  man 
must  find  adjustment  to  the  life  and  society  of  which  he  is  a part, 
d this  is  true  in  R llglon;  when  the  orthodox  forms  and  ceremonials  and 
attitudes  are  no  longer  valid  for  modern  times,  man  must  do  something; 
he  cannot  simply  stand  still  and  pray  but  he  must  change  either  himseר 
or  the  faith  which  is  no  longer  acceptable  to  a modern  person. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  natural,  when  seen  objectively.  V/hat  was 
true  and  valid  two  thousand  and  even  three- thou sand,  or  one  thousand 
years  ago,  can  no  longer  have  the  same  meaning  or  Importance  in  our 
day  and  age 

we  see  it  best  in  terms  of  Judaism:  the  orthodox  Jew  still  favors  a 
return  to  sacrifices  in  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem;  the  rmjorlty  of  the 
laws  in  ihe  Torah  deal  with  agrlcultu:־‘al  life;  and,  in  terms  of  govern 
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ment,  they  take  for  granted  a system  of  leadership  with  a king. 

g we  do  not  have  to  be  great  geniuses  to  understand  how  much  thfese  thre 
points  of  vie  w,  and  there  are  i.iany  others,,  are  out  of  keeping  with 
the  modern,  Atomic  A.:e. 

h we  no  longer  want  to  sacrifice  animals,  whether  in  Jerusalem  or  other 
■olaces  for  to  ay  we  consider  this  unesthetlc  and  certainly  not  in 
keepinj  with  the  higher  ideals  of  our  faith;  ours  is  also  no  longer  a 
farming  community  but  an  industrial  society  and  the  laws  for  the  one 
can  scrarcely  apply  to  the  other;  thirdly,  such  a concept  as  deraocrac 


was  hardly  known  in  early  days  of  our  people's  life,  consequently  no 
laws  pertaining  to  this  system  of  government  could  be  part  of  Torah. 
B Oliher  areas  of  life 

a same  principle  of  "(Jo  Forward";  that  is,  combine  action  with  prayer, 
can  be  found  in  other  areas  of  life:  ideqs,  theories,  principles. 


phllcies,  whether  theoretical  or  practical 
b man  must  always  be  willing  to  change  or  readjust  or  evaluate  his  place 
in  the  world,  in  relation  to  the  situations  and  problems  which  ecl'sts 
■ at  the  momeht 

c it  is  the  same  story  and  essence  of  which  we  read  this  morning:  don’t 
stand  there  doing  nothing  but  add  the  element  of  action,  as  you  find 
the  need  and  find  it  necessary, 

C Difficulties 

a must  be  conscious  of  one  problem:  can  not  carry  this  idea  toß  far, 
b for  instance,  action,  of  and  by  Itself,  without  prayer,  serves  no  use- 
ful  purpose  at  all. 

c man  can  not  only  live  by  action  for  then  he 'would  cease  to  be  a re- 
!!״;lously  motivated  or  a morally  bound  individual;  there  ijiust  be  liml- 
tatlons  that  can  bind  riian  and  comraltt  him  to  a higher  ideal, 
d thus,  in  terms  of  the  ’^'orah,  for  Instance,  we  inay  discard  laws  of  the 
sacrifices,  the  agricultural  society  and  the  monarchy  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  never  occur  to  us  to  abrogate  the  laws  of  ethics  and 
morality  and  decent  living  which  are  universal  and  binding  on  all  ages 
of  man. 

e this  is  the  lesson  for  this  day  and  our  Torah  portion:  to  do  something 
is  important .but  our  faith  also  reaches  that  prayer ־and  devotion  can 
never  be  neglected  if  we  are  to  succeed  as  whole  and  dedicated  people. 

Conclusion  ־ ' 

”The  Torah  tells  us  how  we  a e to  conduct  our  lives;  thus  it  serraves  as  a 
useful  instfument  of  acti(;n  in  our  time  as  well.  V/e  should  learn  this  less- 
on  well  and  never  forget  it:  action  is  !:ecessary  and  vital  to  the  survival 
of  man  but  prayer  brings  man  to  a point  where  he  shall  call  the  need  for 
action  and  survival,  a blessing  for  all  time. ft 
Amen, 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Satui’day  morning;  January  24,  195^9. 
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HITLER'S  MNIVERSARY  AIID  THE  TEIT  OOMI-IAHDMEHTS. 


BACKORC^^ND 

A G-eneral 

a Yesterday,  Jan.  30th,  was  an  anniversary  which  many  people  overlooked 
h although  not  a special  year  for  this  event,  it  is  still  something  to 
he  noted  and  understood  for  on  Jan.  30th,  1933 
c Hitler  came  to  power  in  G-ermany, 

d it  was  the  start  of  one  of  the  most  Infamous  reigns  of  x^ower  the  v/orld 
has  ever  seen  and  one  which  shall  live  in  infamy  as  long  as  decency 
and  righteousness  dwell  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

3 Jewish 

a I I choose  to  make  mention  of  this  event  on  this  Sabbath  for  it  coiin- 
cides  this  year  witha  very  special  reading  in  the  Torah: 
b the  sui^reme  moral  law  of  all  mankind,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
c it  is  well  for  us  to  cpnsider  this  matter  for  Hitler  and  the  10  C's 
are  such  conti’adictlon ‘in  terms  as  to  appear  ludicrous  if  mentioned 
in  the  same  breath. 

d Indeed,  one  can  triily  say  that  everyint  that  the  Ten  Commandments 
sto  d for  in  ancient  times  and  in  our  own  era,  was  cancelled  by  this 
evil  man  who  ruled  a major  European  i0ov;er  for  12  years  of  terror, 
e He  stands  for  turmoil  and  tragedy  not  only  in  terms  of  his  own  people, 
but,  as  wehknow  all  too  well,  in  terms  of  Judaism  particularly. 

Body. 

A The  Moral  Law 

a the  case  may  be  sumaarlzed  very  simply:  all  of  the  Ten  Com!uandmento 
were  broken  one  by  one, 

b but  what  was  of  even. greater  evil  was  the  fact  that  all  moral  law 
was  cast  aside,  purposeful _y  and  willfully  to  make  room  for  the  laws 
and  orinciules  supported  by  the  movement  of  Nat'l  Socialism 
c book's  were* burned,"  ethics  became  relative,  morality ־ was  state-con- 
trolled,  beliefs  were  quesyioned,  Ideals  were  revaluated,  opinions 
were  forcibly  changed  so  that  they  might  follow  the  course  of  govern- 
ment  policy. 

d this  was  the  chief  difficulty;  for  from  one  day  to  the  next,  it  seem- 
ed,  all  that  had  ever  been  of  meaning  and  value  was  no  longer  to  be 
seen  in  the  same  context 

e it  was  a complete  upheaval  of  all  that  people  had  ever  held  true  for 
truth  had  changed  its  face  and  was  no  longer  applicable  as  of  old,  in 
the  new  regime,  under  the  "new  order" . 

B The  Individual 

a the  problem,  as  I see  it,  goes  even  further  than  this.  The  source 
of  major  difficulty  was  to  be  found  in  the  individual,  the  one  human 
being  who  might  have  stood  and  be  counted  in  the  face  of  adversity, 
b surely,  the  government  machine  wns  crushing  in  its  power  and  poten- 
tial  and  injected  fear  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many 
c but  it  remained  for  the  individual  to  speak  out  anÄ  to  make  his  voice 
heard  against  all  the  evil  surrounding’  him. 
d 5a'  ernnients  have  always  attempted  to  put  down  the  noble  spirit  of  man 
but  they  do  not  always  succeed.  They  fail  when  !man  refuses  to  submit 
when  he  will  not  lie  down,  when  he  will  not  still  his  voice,  when  he 
stands  powerful  and  even  alone  against  all  the  odds  of  humanity. 

9 one  laay'die  or  be  killed  but  there  are  others  like  him  who  will  take 
up  the  task;  if  there  are  enough  men  in  the  land  £0  whom  liberty  and 
freedom  are  meaningful  and  essential, 
f this  to  me,  was  the  failure  of  Germany  and  its  people  for  there  ms  an 
unjioly  silence  and  Hitler  triumphed.  In  other  countries,  it  was  a 
different  story:  In  Holland,  the  Gentiles  wore  the  Stars  as  well;  and 
in  Denmark,  the  Jews  were  spirited  into  Sweden  by  the  local  populatio 
so  that  lives  would  be  saved.  This  t^n^e  of  help  from  one  human  being 
to  another  was  never  forthcoming,  e cept  in  isolated  instances,  from 
within  the  German  citizens. 


ר 


c Can  it  happen  here? 

a this  ie  the  big  question.  We  hope  not, 

b but,  only  if  the  lesson  strikes  home  and  human  balues  and  beliefs  are 
always  u־uoermost  in  our  minds  and  hearts, 
c the  Ten  Commandments  give  us  this  clue  and  they  provide  for  us  and  all 
mankind  a way  of  life  which  shall  ennoble  and  enhance  and  insure  our 
future  as  individuals  who  can  face  each  other  with  resepct  and  integri 
d this  is  lesson  and  this *is  the  path  for  the  years  and  generations  to 
come. 

Conclusion 
A Summary 

a for  this  reason  we  mentioned  Ten  ?Oommandemnts  and  Hitler  י s anniversary 
‘when  he  came  to  power. 

‘b  these  two  are  mutually  exclusive,  not  onoy  in  terms  of  our  Sabbath  but 
in  terms  of  human  society  as  well. 

c let  it  be  a lesson  which  we  shall  never  forget  and  which  we  shall  t eac 
to  others,  our  children  and  our  children's  children. 

B Concluding  Sentence 

l 

"The  values,  ideas  and  sentiments  to  i'e  found  in  the  Law  of  G־od  shall  rule 
us  all  for  v;lth  it  as  a backgfound,  we  shall  never  falter  nor  fall.  The 
Law  of  Öod  must  be  the  Law  of  Man  for  only  then  shall  all  mankind  live  in 
harmony,  security  and  well-being.  May  this  be  our  pledge  of  faith  and  our 
goal  for  all  the  generations  yet  to  come." 

Amen. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Sat.  A.M.,  January  31st,  1959• 
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A PRE -BROTHEBHOOD  V/EEK  SERMON. 

My  frienda.  Brotherhood  V/eek  hegine  next  week.  It  is  usually  ob- 
served  between  the  birthdays  of  George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
two  of  the  great  men  who  were  paft  of  the  growth  of  our  nation.  Almost 


each  day  since  the  middle  of  January־׳  my  mail  has  included  uunii  i'1+׳iTnr  of 
literature  referring  to  this  and  its  current  application  to  problems 

which  plague  us  in  our  time•  Clergymen  of  all  faiths  have  been  urged, 
as  in  previous  years,  to  speak  on  the  subject  during  this  week  in  February 
for  the  birthdays  of  these  men  embrace  a dual  ideal  which  is  worthy  of 
each  of  us•  Washington  did  a great  deal  in  order  to  unite  the  thirteen 
colonies  which  made  the  totality  of  our  nation  at  first;  and,  Linc^oln 
in  his  famous  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  1863,  granted  freedom  unto  the 
slaves  and  brou^t  to  the  point  of  concrete  reality  one  of  the  reasממ ס f 
the  Civil  War•  Somehow,  I have  never  been  able  to  look  charitably 
upon  this  Brotherhood  Week  idea  because  it  would  seem  that  men  and  women 
who  are  prejudiced  became  no  better  during  these  few  days  than  they  have 
been  and  are  during  the  rest  of  xhe  year;  at  the  same  time,  those  who  are 
free  from  prejudice  do  not  need  a special  week  on  our  calendars  to  remind 
them  of  their  responsibilities  and  obligations  toward  their  lellow  man. 

This  year,  however,  presents  a special  case  for  even  in  the  southern  paÄt 
of  our  nation  the  white  and  negro  population  are  beginning  to  live  with 
one  another  in  a state  of  peace;  the  due  process  of  natural  law  has  brought 
the  various  comn^nities  to  the  point  of  integration  with  less  violence  now 
than  in  previous  years•  This,  certainly,  may  be  construed  as  a develop- 
ment  in  the  ri^t  direction•  And,  furthermore,  I would  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject  now,  ahead  of  the  designated  Week,  so  that  when  the  ocoasiuii  uii'isuTT, 
having  been  forwarned  and  suitably  made  *ware  of  the  problem,  we  shall  rise 
to  the  occasion  and  act  in  the  b׳ st  manner  possible  as  religiously  dedicat- 
ed  and  degoted  individuals•  In  short,  the  whole  concept  of  Brotherhood 
Week,  when  it  arrives,  shall  fall  on  our  receptive  ears  and  all  of  us  ahall 
be  the  better  because  of  it•  It  is  a concept  as  old  as  Judaism  and  what- 


ii 


ever  phrase  or  slogan  may  he  employed  to  impress  us  with  this  idea*  none 

can  overshadow  for  strength  and  meaning  the  words  already  to  he  found  in 

the  Bihle,  coming  from  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Malachi:  Have  we  not  all 

f/»/t  jc  4 A . 7j/o<r 

one  Father,  has  not  One  God  crewed  us?  '' ־׳ ל♦..  : 

This  whole  concept  of  men  of  different  races  living  together  and  work- 
ing  for  each  other’s  welfare  was  brought  home  not  too  long  ago  in  a movie 
called  ”The  Defiant  Ones”•  It  was  an  exceptionally  fine  and  told 


its  story  with  imagination,  honesty  and  worthiness  which  has  rarely  been 
matched  on  the  screen  in  recent  years•  Two  men,  one  white  and  the  other 
negro,  manage  to  escape  from  a prison  chain  gang,  at  work  in  *,he  South• 

The  two  men  are  shackled  wrist  to  wrist  by  great,  strong  clamps  of  iron 
and  the  problem  becomes  apparent  at  oncei  in  order  to  survive  or  make 
good  their  escape,  these  two  men  must  live  and  work  together;  they  must 
work  out  every  step  they  plan  to  take  in  advance  for,  chained  together 
by  bonds  too  sirong  for  them  to  break,  one  can  not  go  north  while  the  othei 
wishes  to  go  south,  and  one  can  not  go  to  the  right  while  ■bhe  other  seeks 
to  turn  to  the  left•  The  problem  is  complicated  all  the  more  so  because 
both  of  these  men  hate  each  other  with  a fierceness  and  strength  which  is 
terrifying;  white  and  qpLored  are  represented  here  at  the  lowest  level  of 
race  prejudice.  There  is  suspicion,  distrust,  bitterness,  fighting, 
threat  and  counterthreat  but  all  to  no  avail:  the  bda^y  of  the  situation 
is  such  that  the  two  men  must  stay  together,  whether  they  like  it  or  not• 

It  is  the  pi int  of  the  movie  that  both  these  men  as  well  as  the  audience 
soon  begins  to  realize  and  understand  the  ssmibftlic  meaning  of  the  chain/ 
which  binds  the  men  to  each  other;  in  real  life  also,  both  white  and  color- 
ed,  this  nationality  or  that,  one  religion  and  the  other  are  all  chained 
together  under  the  one  great  principle  of  humanity.  This  chain  is  so 
strong  and  powerful  that  men  must  either  learn  to  work  together  if  they 
are  to  achieve  freedom  and  salvation  or,  the  only  alternative,  they  will 
kill  each  other  because  of  their  hatred  or  be  killed  like  animals.  It 


Needless  ״to  say»  while  this  is  a cruel  picture»  the  theme  is  wonderfully 

fjJU 

kindj  while  the  men  are  dirty  and^convicted  criminals»  a purity  remains  in 
their  actions;  and»  while  one  police  officer^  maintains  that  to  hunt  these 
mle׳n  is  no  different  than  hunting  rahhits,  the  ccnvicts  themselves  have 
proven  to  us  that  ohere  is  a vast  difference  between  hunting  Bsimale  and 
men•  "Men”  they  have  became  Just  recently»  men  who  will  stand  for  each 
other»  men  who  know  the  meaning  now  of  working  together  for  a goal  and  an 
ideal•  ”The  Defiant  Ones”  have  not  only  defied  the  law  of  the  prisons  but, 
more  meaningfully»  they  have  defied  their  animosity  of  one  another  and  have 
emerged  from  the  battle  vict ori/ously•  It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  inner 
spiritual  growth  is  a religious  and  moral  problem  rather  than  a political 
or  social  one•  When  you  consider  the  concept  of  the  worthiness  of  man,  you 
must  place  it  in  relationship  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God;  all  of  us  are  neith 
er  Jewish^  nor  Gentile»  white  nor  colored,  American  nor  Russian,  or  what 
have  you;  but»  in  the  final  analysis,  all  of  us  are  human  beings  and  each 
of  us  suffers  to  the  same  degree  when  hurt»  eithe^  physically  or  spiritual! 
This  is  the  Ifsson  of  our  movie  and  it  is»  most  certainly»  the  lesson  and 
meaning  of  Brotherhood  Week•  Himian  relations^^ips»  whtn  you  think  about  it» 
can  not  be  placed  on  an  artificial  level  »nd  can  not  be  manufactured  at 


iv. 

will  ־but  must  be  part  of  ^ at  all  times,  throu^out  the  course  of  our 
years  on  earth• 

I think,  then,  that  the  ־burden  for  equality  falls  on  the  religiously- 
minded  individual  and  to  the  congregation  of  which  he  is  a part#  All  re- 
ligions,  as  part  of  their  inherent  definition,  proclaim  the  equality  of 
man  and  it  is  the  solemn,  as  well  as  the  sacred^  du^ty^  of  the  religioijs 
organization  to  proclaim  this  truth  to  all  who  would  care  to  listen•  But, 


while  this  is  true  in  essence,  it  is  not  followed  in  practice•  If  this 
moral  principle  would  have  "been  much  of  the  turmoil  in  our  south 

could  surely  have  ־been  averted•  There  can  he  no  such  thing  as  a segregat- 
ed  Church  and  to  draw  a distinction  between  white  Chj^stians  and  colored 
Christians  is  a contradiction  in  terms•  It  appears,  then,  that  in  the 
Houses  of  Worship  we  are  committing  the  same  sins  as  in  everyday  life:  we 
speak  our  prayers  not  in  terms  of  belief  or  conviction  but,  rather,  as  an 
empty  gesture  to  medt  our  social  but  not  our  religious  obligations•  If 
we  would  take  the  words  and  teadiings  of  our  religion  seriously,  in  every 
situation  with  which  we  meet  during  the  course  of  our  li:^imes,  then  it 
would  surely  be  a better  world  in  which  to  live  and  problems  such  as  these 
would  be  reduced  to  a bare  minimum.  It  is  the  old  question  repeated  once 
again  and  in  modern  terms;  shall  religion,  whatever  it  may  be,  be  only  a 
source  of  com^rt  tnd  peace  or  shall  it  be,  at  the  same  time,  an  incentive 
to  action^^aa^^vigorous,  personal  belief•  If  we  are  truly  religious  people, 
the  answer  can  be  rto=*5este  obvious  Iriaan  the  story  of  the  ”Defiant  Ones” 
allows  us  to  believe•  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  aij^dded  fa^ult  whic 


us  unrest.  While  there  are  some  men  and  a few  ccmmunities 


should 


who  seek  to  put  their  princinles  into  constructive  action,  these  few  are 
subject ed^the  most  mean  and  öebasing  attacks  ever  levelfej^  by  one  man  a- 
gainst  his  neighbor.  And,  the  rest  of  us  are  silent.  And,  by  virtue  of 
our  silence,  we  have  not  yet  grovm  as  much  as  have  the  men  who  were  shackl 
ed  one  to  the  other.  For  it  is  our  task  to  help  the  other,  to  speak  in 


V• 

his  defense,  to  throw  in  our  lot  with  his  in  the  irt  ereat  of  justice  and 
equality.  No  one  individual  need  carry  the  ־burden  of  progress  on  his 
shoulders  alone.  This,  again,  is  a lesson  for  Brotherhood  V/eek  now  rapidly 
approaching.  If  all  the  coirnnunities  of  the  South  had  spoken  out  properly 
at  the  right  time  then  the  small  minority  of  ־bigots  would  not  have  ־been 
a־ble  to  terrorize  whole  communities,  the  schools,  the  children,  and  the 
future  of  a peacefully  ini^egrated  life•  But  the  moral  courage  and  the  sta- 
ture  of  the  leaders  and  their  congregants  Vffs  lacking;  consequently,  what 
mi^t  have  ended  in  a day  or  two,  ־became  a tragedy  for  all  freedom-living 
peoples  of  the  world  who  look  to  America  as  leaders  in  the  cause  of  right. 
Ve  had  broken  off  the  chains  that  hound  us  together  in  a common  life  and 

•י*׳* 

world  hut  instead  of  walklw-ng  side  hy  side,  we/ chose  to  go  along  et«?  own, 
seperate,  egocentric  ways. 

These  then,  my  friends,  are  same  thoughts  in  terms  of  Brotherhood  V;'eek 

hearts  and  minds  for  the  opportunity 
is  presented  to  us  to  grow  both  spiritually  and  morally  we  pay  true 

and  sincere  homage  to  the  religious  belief  of  which  we  are  a part.  May 
each  of  us,  and  all  mankind,  learn^to  recognizd  and  appreci^e  one  thought: 
that,  as  human  beings,  ”all  of  us  haVe  one  Father,  all  of  us’have  One  God״, 
Amen* 


Ve  can  appr^ch  the  concept  with  open 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Frid.  Eve.,  February  6,  1959. 


1׳^  boy  scout  SABBATO.  Saturday  Morning;  H.  Tab 

FEBRUARY  14,  I959 

INTRODUCTION 
A General 

a welcome  you  Cubs,  Scouts  and  Explorers  to  H.T,  for  our  annual  B.S.  Sal 
b It  18  good  to  see  so  many  of  you  here  & we  hope  and  pray  that  our 
service  has  been  of  meaning  to  you. 

c needless  to  say,  Boy  Scout  Sabbath  Is  most  welcome  here  for  a Scout 
without  religion  Is  of  little  value, 
d the  Scout  has  two  major  creeds  which  he  follows;  Scout  Oath  and  Lav;. 

B L aw  and  Oath 

a In  Law  the  12th  point  asks  that  a Scout  Is  Reverent.  He  Is  reverent 


toward  God,  he  Is  faithful  to  his  religious  duties;  In  the  Oath;  he 
does  his  duty  toward  God  and  country, 
b you  can  see,  then,  how  rnuBh  religion  Is  a part  of  your  movement  & It 
has  been  a special  pleasure  for  me  to  study  over  the  past  few  months 
with  a few  boys  from  Troop  750  f^ho  are  Interested  In  attaining  the 
highest  award  a Jewish  Scout  can  earn;  the  Ner  Tamld  Award. 


BODY 

A Knowledge 

a what  Is  required  for  this  Ner  Tamld  *ward;  three  catagorles;  knowledg« 
service  and  worship 

b knowledge  of  Judaism  or  whatever  religion  you  are  a part.  This  means 
history,  customs,  holidays,  the  Ten  Commandments,  people  & places  ־' 
b but,  above  all,  the  Scout  must  know  what  the  Ner  Tamld  represents, 

d It  Is  the  eternal  light  which  burns  In  every  *״ynagogue  throughout  the 

world;  It  Is  a sign  that  religion  Is  e^er  In  the  hearts  of  men.  It  Is 

a beacon  of  light  that  shows  clearly  and  for  all  time  that  Judaism  Is 

very  much  a part  of  this  world,  that  It  Is  alive  and  vlbibant  and  can 
be  of  hblp  and  corrYort  to  all  those  who  are  part  of  our  rel.  faith, 
e but  before  he  can  attain  this  award,  he  must  receive  the  ”Aleph”  aware 
this  means  that  he  must,  first,  have  a fundamental  knowledge  of  Juda- 
Ism,  must  be  Bar  Mitzvoh,  must  have  attended  a Jewish  school  and  only 
then,  when  he  has  a little  knowledge,  can  he  go  on  to  further  his  v;or] 

B Service 

a a Scout  must  not  only  have  a knowledge  of  his  religion  but  he  must 
put  It  to  use  as  well, 

b in  this  Instance,  Judaism  and  Scouting  are  very  much  alike  for  both 
require  the  person  to  be  active,  to  help  others,  to  do  the  right,  to 
fulfill  the  commandment  to  ”love  thy  neighbor  as  theylself"  at  every 
opuortunlty. 

c in  other  words,  the  duty  to  G^d  and  the  reverence  of  which  we  spoke 
can  be  best  fulfilled  if  one  renders  sprvice  to  Man  by  being  loyal, 
helpful,  trustworthy,  friendly,  clean  and  obedient, 
d in  short,  the  Scout  must  understand  that  if  the  Scouting  movement  Is 
to  have  any  meaning  at  all  for  him,  his  greatest  rev;e.rd  comes  not 
ffom  the  goal  he  has  attained  or  from  achievement  but  from  helping 
for  as  long- as  he  works  he  Is  a good  Scout,  but  when  he  relaxes,  he 
becomes  Just  another  person  without  a goal  to  call  his  own. 

C Worship 

a a boy,  whether  Cub,  Scout  or  Explorer  must  attend  services  also.  That 
Is  only  a natural  step  from  what  v;e  have  said  before, 
b In  the  Temple,  whether  Ortho,  Cons  or  Reform,  he  1st)  learns  of  Judal 
without  which  he  can  not  be  a good  Jew;  secondly)  he  learns  of  duties 
to  man  which  he  can  then  practice  as  a Scout  and  third)  he  Is  near 
the  symbol  of  the  Jewish  Scout;  the  Ner  Tamld,  the  Eternal  Light.  In 
all  these  ways,  he  can  combine  Scouting  with  Judaism  and  provd  to  be 
good  in  both,  as  well  as  being  a fine  American, 
c the  good  Scout  and  American  values  his  religion  for  the  beef  of  these 
three  will  make  for  us  all  a better  and  finer  world  in  xvhich  to  live 
d for  Americans,  for  Jews,  for  these  Scouts  and  for  all  generations  of 
Scouts  yet  to  come.  d 

e now  our  !)leasure  to  present״ Aleph  Awards  & one  NER  TAMID  award. 


517  LINCOLN  «S  BIRTHDAY. 

BACKGROUND 

5 d-eneral 

a Llnclon  was  our  16th  Pres;  serving;  frofla  I86I-I865.  Had  been  elected 
to’  second  term  when  assasln’s  bullet  put  end  to  his  life, 
b hie  great  ahhievement  was  that  by  fighting  to  preserve  his  principles 
he  kept  the  ••Union”  together  and  would  not  permit  a number  of  states  * 
. to  secede  because  they  stood  opposed  to  the  majority  opinion• 
c ‘his  fa^Jous  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  1863  was  enough  to  insure  his 
place  in  history  but  as  time  passes,  it  appears  th-at  he  shall  b e re- 
membered  more  as  a man,  as  the  Jiiuinan  being,  more  than  anything  else. 

B Specific  I 

a L.,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  was  a man  who  lost  every  elect/4^41n 
which  he  kas  a candidate,  except  the  Presidential  eleätion  of  1$60. 
b met  with  defeat  after  deafest;  was  never  a great  success  as  a lawyer 
had  turmoil  and  tragedy  and  reversal  time  & again  in  his  personal  * 
life  but  Instead  of  being  known  as  the  man  who  failed,  is  known  as 
the  man,  perhaps  the  greatest,  who  has  given  so  very  much  to  U.S. 
c ‘ he  personified  the  American  Dream;  from  Log  Cabin  to  the  k’hite  House 
from  laborer  to  the  Presidency;  all  in  the  span  of  a short  lifetime.^ 

BODY 

'K  Defeat  and  Success  . 

a from  this  man  arid  his  life  we  can  learn  many  things 
b first,  that  although 'faced  with  defeats  all  his  life,  he  certainly 
did  not  surrender  either  his  faith,  his  wlll-pov7er,  his  inner  drive 
c it  would  appear  highly  unlikely  that  many  another  peraon,  unless  he 
was  as  strong,  would  continue  his  work;  usually,  the  defeated  person 
if  it  happens  time  and  again  would  lose  confidence,  become  bitter 
with  himself  and  with  others,  and  would  be  prone  to  deep  dfcspair. 
d L.  shows  US  how  much  a man  can  take,  if  he  has  an  inner" strength, 
an  “inner  resevolr  of  the  spirit"  on  which  he  can  call  at  moments  of 
neöd  and  through  which  he  can  find  stregnth  and  fortitude, 
e it  may  all  be  a matter  of  perspectivei  each  one  of  us  suffers  defeats, 
loses  a battle,  must  make  a compromise  but  each  within  the  framework  * 
of  his  life  and  personality. 

f the  idea  of  iosing  a polihEcal  battle  whs  surely  not  the  end  of*L’s 
life  but.  Just  on  the  contrary,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  law  practice 
again  and  entered  the  battle  the  next  time  with  as  much  enthusiasm 
and  belief  in  what  he  represented  as  heretofore, 
g with  all  his  defeats,  he  probably  enjoyed  as  good  a state  of  mental 
health  as  the  average  person  among  us  gere.  The  idea  of  nof  giving 
in  to  despair  and  loss  of  confidence  is  one  of  most  important°lessons, 

B Ideals 

a of  course,  \:q  know  that  L finally  won  his  most  important  battle  and 
by  virtue  of  his  election  was  faced  with  a bitter  choice;  elt||er  to 
be  president  over  ^ a country  or  to  be  president  over  the  whole  land, 
but  at  war,  j 

b war  was  declared  shortly  after  his  oath  of  office,  15ft  the  man  who 
sought  only  peacd  and  unity  in  the  finest  sense,  became  a war  presl- 
dent  without  the  slightest  hesitation• 
c his  principles  were  never  in  danger;  the  Union  must  be  preserved  and 
the  slaves  must  be  granted  their  freedom, 
d the  aboil shon  of  slavery  is  what  he  accomplished  and  was  put  into 
a sta־uye  of  reality  on  ce  the  war  was  over.  Negroes  might  not  live 
in  too  easy  a state  of  existence  but,  without  question,  they  were 
free  men  and  could  never  be  enslaved  again• 
e it  is  certainly  a principle  which  we  as  Jews,  having  been  slaves 
once  ourselves,  can  most  readily  appreciate.  Slavery  of  the  body 
implies  slavery  of  the  spirit  ■xd  but  when  the  spirit  is  enslaved, 
man  can  only  die. 

f by  maintaining  his  ideals,  then,  L.  gave  the  Negroes  no  less  than  Life 

i 


one  considers 

ugly  that  he 
ti 


Lincoln  a8  a Man.  , . 

a perhaps  all  may  be  best  summarized  in  terms  or  L.  when 

him  as  a Man,  a frail,  frasile  human  being,  who  was  so  _ 
o-rew  a full-face  beard  in  order  to  hide  hie  features,  “e  was  so  tall 
־ that  he  was  ungainly;  he  spoke  with  a bach-woods  accent  which  would 
make  the  dignitaries  of  his  day  shudder.  « 

b but  this  is  the  man  who  penned  the  immortal  words  of  the  G־ettysburgh 
Address  and  no  one  seemed  to  mind  his  physical  problems,  his  words 
were  of  the  spirit,  of  the  heart,  of  the  mind,  of  the  soul  and  his 

words  shall  live  for  ever.  4 

c this  was  the  man  v;hose  little  stories  could  so  eaily  explain  the 
problems  of  life,  ennoble  a man,  cut  him  to  size,  make  them  laugh 
as  well  as  cry  and,  in  short,  symbolized  the  homely  philosophy  of  a 
great  man  who  had  been  elected  to  4he  highest  honor  of  our  land, 
d while  he  may  have  been  tall  and  been  in  high  public  office,  iw  was 
in  his  own  right  that  he  became  a great  man  and  M his  basic  honesty, 
intelligence,  understanding  18  his  greatness  to  be  found, 
e the  same  applies  to  us  today,  each  and  e^ery  individual:  greatness  is 
noli  d6p8nd.6nt;  upon  success  “hxi't  on  the  humnn  Qualities  within  each  or 

u s 

f this  is  the  task  for  everyman  and  only  the  world  of  our  hands,  the 
world  of  our  mouth  and  heart  shall  be  the  Indicators  of  our  greatness 
g it  is,  what  in  tradition  we  would  call:  a Shem  Tov,  a good  name  for 
this  designation  excells  all  else. 


Conclusion 
A ^enex'al 

a on  his  ’birthday;  tomorrow,  we  take  his  life  and  deeds  and  words  into 

consideration  , ..x.  4״ 

b America/  is  the  better  for  having  had  him,  we  are  the  better  for 

knowing  so  much  about  him/  - 4.  .4. י ד 

c surely,  on  a smaller  scale,  with  the  same  measure  of  integrity,  alj. 

’ Qf  ■jjig  oan  be  a source  of  honor  and  credit  to  the  ideals  f^or  which  he 

stood.  ^ . 

d thus  may  be  our  lot  and  blessing  in  years  to  come.  Amen. 


Hebrew  Taberaacle,  Sat.  A.M. , February  21,  1959 
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COI^iratATIOIT  SEHT-IOiy. 

Hy  friends,  and  especially  my  young  friends  on  the  pulpit,  this  is  the 

ßf  ^ j /|  Wti  ^ 

time  of  the  year  when  the  class  of  1959  ±נsxנB:Knixנפנsä±  and  is  sent  out  into  the 
world.  The  newspapers  and  magazines  are  filled  with  stories  and  pictures  of 
those  who  are  receiving  their  diplomas  during  the  month  of  June  and  the  feat- 
ured  speakers  at  comm.encement  exercises  are  analyzing  the  world  picture  for 
this  generation  of  graduates,  I like  to  follow  these  events  and  I enjoy  read- 
ing  the  excerpts  of  the  speeches  for  the  men  chosen  to  deliver  the  ps  (fting 
words  to  the  class  of  1959  are  usually/H0J5  of  importance  and  prominence  in 
world  affairs.  This  year,  more  than  ever  ־before,  the  give  great 

attentic'ija  to  the  meetings  of  statesmen  in  Geneva  and  they  are  th^ — 

־\AK>OOj»-> 

r ■וי,  , IT  .-י  as  never  ־before.  Indeed,  if  one  were  to  look  at  these  speeches 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a v;orld  view  in  our  year,  one  would  ־be  ftf^ced  to  con- 
elude  that  this  is  a very  sad  era  indeed  in  vhich  to  live.  The  world,  it 
seems,  is  on  the  ־brink  of  destructi cn;  selfish  interests  dominate;  the  future 
of  ma.nי:ind  id  very  much  in  dou־bt.  And  it  is  v/itli  these  gloomy  predictions 
that  the  young  men  and מ6יזל0׳׳ ג  of  this  June  class  are  prepared  for  life  on 
the  outs^e  of  the  iv3^-cotored  and  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine 

how  any  sensitive  young  xxx  rs-  rson^can  enter  the  world  with  hope  or  he- 
lief  or  tmist.  In  fact,  the  undergraduate  who  might  ־be  listening  could  well 
respond  to  this  prophecy  of  doom  ־by  asking, /wiiat  use  are  my  stTןdies  t-e— **t  if 
t־־re  ©Hsly  ilspo  the  ■world  -l~׳״r  ־J>»׳  nuclear  ■^׳/eapens,  ^ power,  nations  and 


nuclear  weapons 


the  world 


peoples  whose  concern  v;ith  themselves  is  so  all-consuming  that  they  forget 
'-^or  ignore  the  prchlemr  difficulties  and  complexities  of  all  mankind, 

I r , ^ a/x׳ 

I voithnit  that  type  of  student  and  graduate  in  existence  today 

iA■^  'f 

v/ho  is  little  concerned  with  the  m.ess'-ge  of  the  speakers  for  hr*  reallyy^careif 

14 ; 1 ־ז דtt-le■  ah  cut  the  pro־blem.s  of  m.a.nkind.  He  seeks  a cc’^-f  ortahle  nest  in 

the  ־business  world,  a sm.art  heme,  a decent  standard  of  living  and  all  he  v/ants 

from  life  is  simply  to  ־be  left  alone.  He  pays  as  little  at’tentJLcn  to  the 

י» 

words  of  the  important  personalities  as  he  did  to  his  studies;  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  his  m^nd  is  closed  and  only  his  ־body  is  functioning,  M>c.  Kc 


ii• 


Vith  these  thoiights  in  mind  I turn  to  you  my  young  friends,  sitting  on 
the  pulpit  this  sacred  evening.  I v/ish  to  say  to  you  v/ithin  the  contert  of 
this  Shevuoth,  Confirmation  service  that  the  prophets  of  doom  are  vrong; 
that,  as  you  leave  the  lover  grades  of  ou^  religious  school,  you  come  into 
a secular  I'/orld  vhich  is  not  as  terrifying  as  some  might  have  ycii  helieve. 
People  Ionov;  v/hat  is  vrrong  and  v;hat  is  right;  the  only  difficulty  is  that  they 
do  not  act  acc^dingl3’׳.  Surely,  there  is  turmoil  and  trouble  in  the  v;orld 
of  v;hich  ve  are  a part  but  I refuse  to  believe  that  there  are  not  hope  and 


trust  and  beauty  as  v;ell.  The  problems  of  our  time  vill  net  be 


faith 


solved  by  this  man  or  that  who  is  in  a position  of  great  authority  but  the 
peace  a.nd  v/elfare  of  humanity  vill  become  a reality  only  v;hen  each  and  «very 
one  of  us/idoco  harr  duty .his  fellov  man.  You  ycung  people  v.’ho  have  stud־ 
ied  v;ith  me  over  the  past  year  are  young  and^have  a great  deal  to  lesrn 
but  from  my  contacts  v/ith  you  I also  knov  that  you  are  intelligent  and  sen- 
sitive  human  beings  who  feel  the  v/eight  of  turmoil  as  much  as  any  adult.  We 


k -י 


r 


have  m.et  each  Sunday  and  v.׳e  have  spoken  of  t*5^vorld  at  large  and  I am  glad 
te:3±e=s^;^;  to  state  that  in  all  of  our  discussions  v/e  have  never  overlooked 
the^|t1u1־nan  element.  This  class ^ haw  0»n  e.ble — ^ esta״blishr  the  tindeniable 
principle  that  unless  you  and  I are  of  service  to  others  ve  are  net  living 
our  life  to  the  fullest!  kb  can  not  leave  the  task  and  duty  to  others  for 

th 

this  type  of  attitude  v;111  lead  to  lasiie  ss,  to  inertia, 

*׳  ! ^ VltA. 

hopelessness.  This  is  the  message  »■ndytb.e  hope  each  of for  the  years 
to  come  and  if  ve  but  live  v;e  shall  have  done  our  small  part 

in  bringing  some  measure  of  v;h  ole  someness  and  satisfaction  to  others. 

In  the  Sj'nagogue,  before  this  sacred  congregation,  in  fronj:  of  the  hl^ 
Ark  and  beneath  this  Eternal  Li^t  v/e  say:  there  i^  hope  and  trust 

and  the  faith  of  our  fathers  is  the  v/ay  and  the  means  /t  cwc=yd^  r««־• 

QjfKi. a {j  You  know  the  difference  betveen  right  and  v/rong,  betv/een  desnciir  a,nd 
fulfillment,  v/e  can  do  no  more  than  to  ask  you  to  make  your  choice  vith  un- 
derstanding,  vith  appreciation  of  the  factors  involved,  v׳ith  dutj״  in  mind. 


fc\  ^ ^ c , }ix  , CAaaIv  ^ ^ C 

Or  U i ״ I . J/  ' y.  0 J 'a  ״ ‘ 


••j.B,"  ־by  AP.CHIBATD  Y\  VV\ 

^ M* 

lly  friends,  .«a«— ©f  the  0^«^־*־■"«^,  hnnlft«־ 
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sacred  literature  is  the 

Book  of  Jot.  It  is  part  of  the  Bltle  and  treats  one  of  the  most  disturt- 
ing  themes  of  all:  why  must  the  good  suffer?  As  a consequence  of  this 
question,  we  can  continue  to  ask:  Is  there  justice  in  this  world?  If  God 
is  good,  why  is  there  so  much  eril,  not  only  among  men  tut  with  the  forces 
of  Nature  which  often  destroy,  cripple  and  kill?  How  can  we  answer  the 
disturting  thought  which  comes  to  us  when  heartache,  turmoil  and  despair 
are  our  lot.  Why  does  it  liaTe  to  happen  to  me?  It  is  these  questions  and 
this  larger  theme  which  the  great  American  poet,  author  and  playwright, 
Archihald  Madeish,  has  taken  into  oondideration;  he  has  placed  the  Book 
of  Jot  into  a modern  setting  and  has  made  of  the  hihlioal  figure  JotJ 
^^toJT^essful  Businessman  who,  according  to  mrdern  practice,  is  call 
ed  ty  his  initials,  J.B.  Because  of  the  modern  names,  settings,  ciroum- 
stances  and  solutions  offered,  we  can  follow  the  play  much  more  easily: 
we  feel  sympathy  for  the  central  character  and  we  can  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  solutions  offered.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  "J.B.W  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  shattering  dramas  ^ered  on  the  ^erican  stage  in  many  a 
year  hut,  also,  one  of  the  m^^^^Si^  and  nohle  attempts  to  deal  with 

the  problems  of  ereryman's  life 

V,  י ^ ^ n 11 1 1 in  all  hie  undertak- 

J,B.  is  a fine  young  man  who  fca  mm  1 

ings.  He  is  wealthy,  has  a very  sweet  ami  charming  wife,  has  heen^e^- 

ed  with  five  delightful  dhildren  and  credits  his  achievements  not  toAhis 

own  wisdom  or  power  hut  to  the  hlessing  of  God.  J.B.  a״üs  nnt ר וn״1וv,^ 

110  hro  I nr  riir  Jli.I  UI'i'  iIIIII'  iiT  i'Iiii1i"i  nil  111!  1 ' 1  110^י י ״״"י י *' י“*  i 

rt-TCt-a»-.  All  that  he  has,  is  and  ever  will  he  is  due  to  the  graciousnes 
of  the  Almighty;  J.B.  believes  in  God's  goodness  and  mercy  with  a supreme 
faith  and  trust  that  is  a pleasure  to  behold  in  our  time  of  selfishness  an 
moral  corruption.  It  is  all  so  perfect,  in  fact,  that  Sarah,  his  wife, 
makes  the  very  understandable  comment,  -it  sometimes  tightens  me".  It  is 
at  this  point  that  the  story  of  Job  enters  into  the  picture.  Satan  and  Go 


^י־ 


ii 


are  discuesing  this  man  in  Heaven  ÄHd  the  Devil  ridici^ifes  J.B.’s  piety. 

It  is  simpljL  to  helieve  in  *^od  v/hen  all  is  veil  vith  man,  no  vender  J,B• 
praises  the  Lord;  hut  if  God  vere  to  remove  some  of  His  gift s^  then  this  ma 
vould  surely  lose  his  faith  and  begin  to  curse  the  Creator  vho  has  been  so 
good  to  him  ■for  al-1  thege  yea^.  And  in  ansver,  the  Lord  spoke  u3».to  Satan: 
"BehJb,  all  that  he  hath  isjin  thy  pover;  only  upon  himself  put  not  forth 
thy  hand,”  And  Satan  g-ee-p  forth  to  test  the  servant  of  God,  One  son  is 
killed  after  the  Armistice  has  been  signed;  tvo  more  of  his  children  are 
!filled  in  an  automobile  crash  and  the  first  doubts  begin  to  creep  into  the 
voice  of  Sarah:  ”Why  did  God  do  it  to  them?  What  had  they  done  to  Him,  tho 
/^children,  vhat  had  they  done  to  Him;  and  ve,  vhat  had  ve  done?”  But  Job  s 
integrity  remains: ”Shall  ve  take  the  good  and  not  the  evil,  Sarah?  We  have 
to  take  the  chances,  evil  vith  good;  it  does  not  mean  there  is  noX  good,” 
But  the  vork  of  the  devil  is  notj^^mpleted-^^t ; the  fourth  child,  the  baby, 
is  murdered  and  assaulted  by  a psychopathic  killer  and  the  last  child  is 
killed  vhen  a vail  collapses  in  a freak  explosion  and  buries  her  beneath 
it.  It  is  now  that  the  mother  of  five  dead  children  openly  asserts  her  in 
dependence  of  J.B.'s  thinking:  ״God  is  our  enemy”,  she  cries  with  all  the 

anguish  that  wells  up  within  her  but  J.B.,  still  true  to  his  faith,  speaks 

^  י• ׳'  npi  '>  /A  ■i  •ר 

the  vellJ[;[known  lines:  The  Lordji^iveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away.  Praised 
be  the  Name  of  the  Lord,"  ^«ith  all  the  tragedy  he  continues  to  speak  veil 
of  God,  he  praises  Him  and  the  Devil  has  lost  his  first  argument. 

But  the  story  is  not  yet  ended,  Satan  speaks  to  God:  Skin  for  skin, 
yea,  all  that  a man  has  will  he  give  for  his  life;  But  put  forth  thy  hand 
now  and  touch^^  bone  and  flesh,  and  he  will  curse  Thee  to  thy  face.  And 
the  Lord  spoke  unto  Satan:  Bel1<6d,  he  is  in  thine  hand,  only  spare  his  life 
Nov,  truly,  Satan  embitters  the  lot  of  J.B.  He  becomes  beset  vith  physica 
ailments,  covered  vith  sores,  unable  tl)  stand  straight  for  all  his  misery, 
p(|,ople  can  not  look  at  him  without  feeling  revulsion  and,  as  a final  act  o 
destruction,  Sarah  his  wife,  who  shared  all  his  moments  of  fulfillment  and 


ill• 


and  vholesomenesSf  curses  God  and  leaves  J.B,  to  his  fate•  It  is  at  this 

• 

point  that,  like  Joh,  he  asks  the  all  important  question;  why?  If  I only 
knew  why  this  happened  to  me•  Notice,  however,  that  he  does  not  curse  or  r 
nounce  God,  he  only  wants  a word  of  explanation  for  to  J.B.,  God  is  Just  and 


there  must  he  a reason  r It  given  to  us,  my  friends,  to  supp^  our 

own  answers.  Each  generation  has  its  own  comforters  and  three  representativ 


es  of  our  age  came  to  speak  to  J.B,  The  first  is  a communist  who  has  not  p 
tience  at  all  with  his  suffer)6ing  for  to  him  man’s  individuality  has  no  mean 


I 


ing,  it  is  only  History  which  is  of  value.  One  man  is  worthless,  all  manki 
is  the  future.  The  second  comfort^  is  a psychiatrist  who  answers  J.B.  in 
terras  of  Ereud,  the  inner  sins  of  man,  the  hidden  drives  and  urges  which  hav 
given  God  reason  to  punish  3aasn  hut  J.B.  finds  ho  solace  here.  The  third  is 
a priest  who  feels  that  to  ask  for  an  explanation  is  close  to  häasphemy  for 
man  is  evil  hy  nature,  he  is  born  with  Original  Sin  and ,therefore,  i^  deserv 
ing  of  whatever  punishment  God  seeks  to  visit  upon  the  mortal  being.  But  ^ 
faithful  servant  angrily  confronts  the  so-called  "man  of  God"  for  his  comfort 
is  the 1 ־  t me  an  i n gfu  1 of  all!  J.B,  knows  he  is  pure  within  and  without,  he 
has  a steadfast  and  eternal  faith  in  God’s  Justice,  he  can  not  repent  for  he 
has  committed  no  wrong,  and,  whatever  may  come  his  way  in  texias  of  this  suf 
ing,  he  will  r^ain  J,is  ^jLjp^egrity  to  his  last  hreath  on  earth;  "Yea,  though 
He  slay  me,  yet  will  I trust  in^Him,"  It  is  then  that  the  »«©ww  of  God  is 
heard;  »\Jho  is  this  that  asketh  counsel,  hy  words  without  knowledge,  V/here 
wast  thou  when  I laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  declare  if  thou  hast  the 
understanding.  Hast  thou  an  arm  like  G@d,  or  can  you  thunder  with  a voice  lik 
Hij^?  Doth  the  hawk  soar  hy  thy  wisdom,  doth  the  vulture  mount  up  at  thy  comm 
and?  Wilt  thou  condemn  me  that  thou  mayest  he  Justified?  Ind^,  gird  up 
thy  M,ns  like  a man,,,"  •^nd  Joh  answered  the  Lord,  "I  know  that  you  can  do 
everything,  I have  uttered  that  which  I understood  not,  things  too  wonderful 
for  me  which  I knew  not,  I have  heard  of  thee  hy  the  faring  of  the  ear  hut 
now  mine  eye  seeth  thee;  wherefore  I ahhor  my  words  and  repent,  seeing  that 


1 


iv• 


. I am  ־but  dust  and  ashes•"  Satan  has  lost  the  final  argument;  in  the  end, 

J.B.  is  rewarded  for  his  faith:  wife/jand  wealth  are  teturned,  children  «י- 

gam»  follow  in  the  natural  course  of  events^  and  life  is  good  once  again, 

Bvt  this  play  and  hook,  my  friends,  raise  even  more  questions  than  tte 

were  at  the  beginning.  When  you  consider  it,  J.B.  is  answered  by  God, 

he  is  merely  silenced  by  H m.  And  J.B.  who  wishes  only  for  death  ayid  an 

end  to  his  suffering,  in  the  supreme  irony,  is  sentenced  to  another  full 

Uo■׳״ 

life,  ■“־nd,  why  does  his  wife  return  to  him  all  ■iate  agony?  Because 

there  is  love;  and  J.B.  takes  her  back  1 or  the  simple  reason  that  is  to  be 
found  in  God’s  words:  Gird  up  thy  loins»  like  a manl  Say  what  you  will, 
this  is  the  best  answer  of  them  all:  J.B.»  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  a 
man,  he  has  life,  he  must  go  on  because,  after  all,  what  else  can  he  do;^? 

דס־,) 

He  seeks  Justice,  but  there  is  no  answer,  only  silence;  ,ythe re  is  the  world, 
there  is  life,  there  is  love,  and  ultimate  and  complete  or  total  faith  in 
the  Almighty  is  still  a finer  way  of  facing  the  future  than  fear  or  mistruf 
or  cursing  Him,  But,  even  more  than  this,  the  real  issue  of  man’s  relation■ 
ship  kKkxK  to  God  isJiaver  truly  solved;  for  an  answer  is  given  only  between 
man  and  man^in  terms  of  19־ v< . Pj^or  to  his  experience,  J.B.  has  only  heard 
God  with  his  ear  but  not  he  "sees"  him  with  his  heart  and  thus  fincfs  the 
only  measure  of  comfort  open  to  the  mortal  being:  he  is  a man,  not  God;  and 
all  the  answers  of  the  Universe  can  never  be  within  his  reaנ^^of  understand- 
ing,  Man  can  not  know  '■^^th,  he  can  only  live  it  and  he  lives  it  in 
terms  of  love  because  love,  as  opposed  to  hate  or  doubt,  affirms,  gives 
power  and  courage,  speaks  of  the  heart  and  soul,  gives  man  reason  to  exist. 
And  this  is  the  final  answer  of  what  type  of  Justice  exists  in  the  world  an< 
why  the  good  must  suffer:  namely,  there  is  no  answer^  ^here  is  only  you 
and  I,  and  all  men,  and  we  continue  to  live  dj^espite  it  all^’and^the  worth 
ofi&ur  lire  is  hot  to  be  seen  in  the  tragedy  which  is  ours  but  in  the  love 


we  feel  and  give  to  one  another. 


can^-mcm■־  gurvjiv», — in  mio  jieiiiiig,  can  w 


r 


In  the  final  analysis,  it  seems  to  he  the  right  answer•  So  many  peopl 


astonishing•  People, 


are  attending  this  play  Jthat  it  is  really 


dinarily,  care  more  for  musicals  and  comedies;  why  attend  the  performance 


־־;  rather,  a 


of  !•B.?  Because,  it  is  not  a tragedy־ 


message  of  hope  and  trust  and  ־belief  and  faith•  And  that  is  what  people 
are  seeking  in  our  day  and  age•  The  prophets  of  doom  are  hopelessly  out- 
classed  hy  this  one  prophet  of  hipe  and  his  message  of  love  far  outdistanc 
es  the  other’s  ־belief  in  fate.  It  is  a lesson  which 

what  of  those  who  are  cought  up  in  flood,  epidemics,  f ires,^Kiroshma^  «׳*!־ 
the  slums  of  our  nation  and  underpriviliged  areas  of  the  east?  ¥e  and  they 
go  on,  not  ־because  we  have  an  answer  ־but  ־because  we  are,  we  live,  we  exist 
and,  while  we  do  not  know  the  ultimate  revelation  of  Truth,  at  least  v;e  try 
cording  to  ihe  test  within  us.  We  do  not  curse  God  hut  praise 
Him,  we  will  not  Jind  Justice  in  human  teime  hut  faith  *n  God’s  teime  and 
as  Judaism  has  always  t ought,  we  can  ־best  understand  God  ־by  just  and  righJ 
eoufl  dAallnss  with  our  fellow  man.  In  a certain  sense,  ^ack  of  us  18  a poi 
tentlal  Job  and  It  18  wltkln  us  to  know  kow  we  would  react  wken  tested  In 
tke  crucible  of  endurln«  faltk.  Tkls  18  tke  lesson  of  tke  Book  of  Job, 

It  is  tke  meanlnc  of  tke  life  of  J.B.,  and  It  Is  tke  touck  of  Divinity 
witkln  eack  and  everyone  of  us.  '^erkaps  we  can  b est  Illustrate  the  mean-  « 
Inc  of  our  play  and  book  wltk  a partial,  pertinent  reading  of  one  of  our  | 

Cin<S,.|Jk«.8^b?t^0e  of  J.B.'s  life; 

Beiß  ״fl  0 (Jod.  to  mal nti-ip־^l thin  ourselvek  a ^ ^ J . 

constanlf  spirit״  of  gratiZnie  tov.׳ard  Thee,  yo  remember  that  not  in  words  and 

so  ngs  alone  should  we  express  our  thankfulness;  our  deeds  should  speak  .Thy 


pr^se.  Our  v/illingness  to  share  Thy  blessings  with  others  §י׳  ould  testify 
to  our  gratitude•  In  prosperity  may  we/not  be  tempted  to  say;  my  power  and 


the  might  of  my  hand  have  gotten  me  tms  abundance;  but  may  we  remember 
that  it  is  Thou,  0 God,  who  givest  s־b4'eno-th  to  acquire  substance,  and  may 
we  bear  in  mind  that  Thou  who  givesV  canst  also  take  away.  And  when  thou 


takest  away,  may  we  not  have  cause  /to  reproach  ourselves  that  we  have  not 


L 


vi• 


Just)(ly  and  wisely  J(used  tl^  gifts. 

0 nay  our  hearts  never  so  carried  away  hy  material  success  that  we 
make  idols  of  wealth,  station  ^pleasure;  and  in  striving  after  them,  he- 
come  estranged  from  Thee.  May  e־vWy  new  blessing  bring  us  nearer  to  Thee 
and  make  us  more  fervent  in  ourd  ev\tion  to  Thy  service,  more  faithful  to 
our  duties  and  more  helpful  to  our  f^l 
Amen. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Friday  Evening,  February  27,  1959. 


the  !question  of  the  ^ 

My  Friends,  I have  always  had  a secret  desire  to  study  LaWj.;  not  to 
practice  It  but  to  know  It.  It  would  seem  ^ be  that  thj^*  Is  the  most 
exciting  field  of  concentration ,jvpxt  to  that  of  Religion.  Religion  was 
always  my  first  love  because  It  Is  so  large  a field  that  it  Includes  all 
the  others  wnloh  are  of  Interest  to  me:  teaching,  human  relations, /adult 
and  children's  education)  philosophy,  theology  and,  last  but  not  least, 
there  is  the  Law.  It  Iw  with  this  field  that  we  would  like  to  oojjlnoern 
ourselves  this  sacred  evening  for  In  the  Torah  portion  that  Is  assigned 
for  this  Sabbath,  the  Law  plays  a domlnaint  and  key  role.  We  read/^^Si»t' 
seion  known  as  "Ylsro"  which  Includes  a rendition  of  the  Supreme  Law  of 
all  mankind.  The  Ten  Oom.nandments,  These  ten  rules  are  accepted  In  our, 
or  other,  forms  by  peoples  all  over  the  earth;  they  are  the  rook  upon 
Which  the  civilisation  of  our  world  Is  built.  Without  doubt,  once  upon  a 
time,  the  human  being  was  a human  ״animal״:  our  ancestors  killed  and 
robbed  and  hurt  each  oth^wlthout  the  slightest  twinge  of  oonsolenoe.  it 
waa  a natural  development  (,as  we  took  part  In  the  process  of  evolution 
btsS־  the  genius  of  man  once  came  upon  the  point  of  view:  that  It  was  better 
to  live  In  peace  than  to  live  by  war  and  murder.  It  must  have  been  an 
a^נnlshlng  principle  to  the  peoples  of  ancient  times:  something  so  revo- 
lutlonary  and  radical  and  unheard-of  that  some  peoples,  even  unto  today, 
have  not  yet  learned  this  elementary  lesson  of  civilized  man.  To  mark 
their  departure  from  murders  and  killings,  the  men  of  the  ancient  society 
surely  gathered  In־  sacred  community  council  and  they  adopted  certain  rules 
and  regulations  by  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  live.  If  you  will  not 
attack  me,  I will  not  harm  you;  If  you  remain  In  your  community,  1 shall 
remain  In  mine;  If  you  will  let  me  pass  along  the  roads  In  peace  so  that 
I may  conduct  ray  affairs  In  security,  I shall  do  the  same  for  you  and  yours 
and  all  of  us  shall  live  together  In  friendship  and  harmony.  These  were 
the  thoughts  which  must  have  passed  through  the  minds  of  our  ancient  people 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  are  but  another,  more  direct  way  of  stating  this 


11. 

tUousM.  For  our  ooniraunlty  of  Israalltes,  these  were  the  ten  haalc  rules 
of  harmonious  living  except  that  they  adied  to  the  laws  for  man  and  man, 
the  00m;־andment8  which  would  regulate  the  conduct  and  communion  between 
man  and  Uod.  It  was  a step  forward  In  the  right  and  proper  direction. 

There  was,  of  course,  one  point  of  mutual  understanding  which  placed 
all  of  these  Laws  Into  proper  perspective.  Jt  Is  the  same  point  which  I 
would  add  as  an  eleventh  commandment  were  I given  the  opportunity  to  do  so; 
the  point  at  Issue  resolved  for  one  and  all  that  the  laws  described  and  out- 
lined  and  written  down,  would  be  obeyed  I In  other  words.  It  Is  all  very 
well  and  good  to  mahe  laws,  you  can  make  them  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
affeottdg  every  part  of  man's  life  on  earth,  hxt  they  are  useless  unless 
obeyed  by  you  and  me.  A case  In  point  can  be  seen  In  terms  of  our  own 
United  States  Supreme  Coun׳t,  which  has  Issued  laws  and  rulings  and  opinions 
bearing  the  force  of  ^aw  in  regard  to  the  Integration  Issue.  Surely,  It 
is  our  privilege  and  the  privilege  of  the  southerners  to  explore  every 
possible  avenue  ar  loop-hole  of  escape  In  terms  of  these  rulings  but  once 
the  Law  has  been  set  and  a final  decision  reached.  It  Is  understood  with- 
out  question  that  the  Law  will  be  obeyed,  whether  It  pleases  us  or  not. 

It  Is  on  such  a principle  that  the  Law  Is  based  for  without  It,  it  would 
serve  us  little  purpose  and  be  of  scarce  meaning  In  a world  such  as  ours 
where  law  and  management  and  rules  and  regulations  are  so  much  a/  part  of 
our  everyday  experiences.  I can  sympathize  with  the  attempts  of  OJivernor 
Faubus  of  Arkansas  or  the  ״Irglnla  School  “oard  to  try  and  chanae  or  side- 
step  the  rulings  of  the  Court  but,  at  the  same  time,  I dan  give  them  only 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  as  long  as  any  reasonable  avenue  of  appeal  has 
not  been  explored  by  them.  I may  disagree  with  their  principles  whole- 
heartedly  but  whal  I personally  feel  18  of  little  consequence.  They  and 
their  Beliefs,  as  well  as  mine  and  the  Negroes,  are  all  equally  proteoTid 
by  the  Law  of  the  Land  but  when  the  final  word  has  beer,  spoken.  It  Is  time 
to  obey  and  obey  at  once.  It  Is  only  at  this  point  that  all  sympathy  and 
understflndlns  for  their  point  of  view  ceasea;  the  schools  must  be  Integrat 


ill. 

e4  If  the  word  "Justice"  18  not  ho  appear  as  a farce  In  the  vocabulary  of 
our  nation  and  lang.ugaag©• 

This  principle,  of  course,  la  the  whole  essence  of  the  haw:  It  must  be 
obeyed.  The  Jew*  of  Medieval  Times,  almost  a thousand  years  aso,  serve  to 
Illustrate  this  point  very  concretely.  T^ey  lived  In  a time  of  great  tur- 
moSl  and  unrest  and.  In  order  to  protect  themselves  they  established  the 
law  of  the  "Cherem" . Eaeh  Jewish  oo,.munlty  which  existed  on  a line  from 
southern  Italy  to  the  Rhine,  and  served  as  commercial  settlements  along  the 
way  subjected  Itself  to  this  law.  It  Implied  that  every  Jewish  person  who 
travelled  along  their  route  enjoyed  the  community- s protection  and  the  ss^ 
ty  of  Its  homes  and  people.  But  should  one  Jew  deal  falsely  with  another 
or  be  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  another  traveller,  word  went  out  to  all 
the  communities  and  the  Jewish  merchant  became  a symbol  of  loneliness  and 
fear  as  he  traversed  the  roads  of  ancient  Europe  without  safety  and  protect 
ion.  Records  have  come  down  to  us  that  this  law  was  obeyed  Impllcltely 
hy  one  and  all;  Its  power  was  so  great  that  no  man  dared  to  tamper  with  Its 
implications.  The  Jews  were  ruled,  and  ruled  each  other, by  the  ״Che*eW'  and 
because  of  It,  could  live  safely  and  undisturbed  In  a time  of  such  great 
upheavals  that  the  Crusades  and  their  aftermath  shook  the  world  to  Its 
very  foundations.  There  are  historians  who  bellfre  that  the  Jewish  world 
survived  the  struggles  of  that  era  only  because  of  Its  adherance  to  law 
and  order,  as  these  applied  to  their  own  and  other  lives.  We  of  modern 
times  can  learn 'a  great d eal  from  their  devotion  and  dedication  to  the 
orlnclple  of  obedience  for,  without  question.  Law  In  theory  Is  not  enough; 
’inde  d,  there  must  be  an  Inner,  compelling  force,  a moral  basis,  which 
Will  cause  every  citizen  to  accept  Its  protective  advantages,  as  well  as 
Its  restrictions  and  ll.altatlons.  In  short,  the  law  must  be  applicable 
to  you,  me  and  the  next  man  with  equal  force  and  validity.  The  vital 
elemlJ  IS  not  to  be  found  In  how  many  seperate  l״j2ptlons  are  ohyed  but 

In  wha5  spirit  we  obey  them. 

I believe  that  this  point  of  view  18  relevant  when  applied  to  Law  In 


Iv. 


general  as  It  is  when  applied  to  the  Ten  Commandments  in  particular.  If 
you  wish  to  he  realistic  and  face  the  state  of  human  affairs  you  can  not 
help  but  note  that  while  we  may  obey  this  law  or  that,  the  basic  Ten  Laws 
of  human  society  are  broken  each  and  every  day.  We  have  brought  human 
reason  to  such  a point  of  high  development  \frhat  we  can  mtionallze  anything 
and  explain  our  errors  to  such  a point  of  refinement  that  we  break  the  law 
not  to  be  sinful  but,  actually,  to  do  good.  The  conimandaents  not  to  steal, 
murder  or  committ  adultery  are  examples  which  need  little  explanation.  We 
steal  from  one  anol^er,  if  not  material  goods  then  in  terms  of  love  or  de- 
votion  or  care  which  we  tend  to  shower  upon  ourselves  in  quantity  Instead 
of  bringing  the  blessing  of  our  persons  to  others.  We  murder  not  as  crlral- 
nals  but  as  warriors,  getting  medals  for  our  deeds  of  heroism,  gaining  sta- 
ture  by  the  number  of  men  we  kill ינ ס  the  total  of  planes  shot  down.  Immora 
ity  is  so  commonplace  in  our  world  of  turned  values  that  while  we  love  to 
castigate  the  youngsters  for  their  looseness,  we  forget  |hat  adultery  is 
committed,  after  all,  by  adults.  How  many  of  us  really  and  sincerely  honor 
our  fathers  and  mothers,  or  ka-ep  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,  or  do 
not  covet  or  bear  false  witness.  All  these  we  observe,  perhaps,  to  a de- 
gree  but  seldom  £f  ever,  absolutely.  And  tfetese  are  only  the  Conijandments 
which  deal  in  terms  of  man's  relationship  to  man;  the  case  is  even  more 
d^asterous  when  we  look  at  man's  relationship  to  His  Ood.  But,  to  place 
these  Ten  Commandments  into  proper  perspective,  we  can  only  state  the  \1rords 
of  an  ll^th  century  philosopher,  Joseph  Cook;  namely  "A  law  without  God  be- 
hind  it,  is  no  more  than  a glove  without  a hand  in  it."  And  we  will  search 
hard  and  long  before  we  come  into  contact  with  another  statement  of  such 
vitality  and  truth.  A glove  has  form  and  shape  and  substance  but  without 
a hand  in  it,  it  has  no  power  or  direction,  ־^d,  it  18  the  same  with  Law, 
man  and  God.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Law  of  the  land  as  well  as  every 
other  law  must  be  obeyed  so  that  the  actions  of  man  shall  have  not  only 
substance  and  form  but  power  as  well,  the  type  of  power  which  can  be  real- 


/ 


V. 

Ized  ln  ■terms  of  direction,  purpose  and  meaning.  To  repeat,  it  is  not  liow 
many  laws  are  olDeyed  but  in  what  spirit  we  obey  them. 

This,  my  friends, is  the  question  of  the  Lav/.  In  terms  of  our  Torah 
•Dortlon,  if  we  are  to  obey  the  Ten  Commandments  we  must  first  understand 
and  bow  to  those  which  deal  with  man  and  God  for  only  then  can  we  properly 
discharge  our  obligations  toward  man  and  his  fellow  .aan.  This  is  why  our 
Law  is  sacred  and  why  it  is  vital  and  meaningful  and  why,  in  the  final  ana- 
lysis,  the  words  of  the  Rabbis  were  correct;  ״And  thou  shalt  live 

by  them”.  Yes,  "live  by  them":  obey  and  practice  and  accept  rather  than 
shirk  and  complain  and  be  disgruntled.  The  Law  may  not  always  please  us 
but,  once  and  for  all,  it  is  the  Law,  with  a capital  "lA.  Only  in  tills 
measure  will  the  law  survive  if  we  are  lav/ful;  and,  I am  convinced,  that 
if  mankind  should  ever  meet  its  final  hour  it  will  be  due  not  to  destructiv 
forces  alone  of  a matJfcrlal  nature  but  because  the  law  which  keeps  us,  will 
have  suffered  a hurallAating  and  disasterous  defeat  at  our  hands.  Law  can 
not  only  punish  but  reward;  law  need  not  only  restrict  but  can  create;  law 
may  be  man-made  but  is  Ood-inspired;  and,  for  every  law  that  enriches  the 
life  of  the  human  being,  there  is  a Higher  Law  that  sanctifies  his  being. 
This  is  the  type  of  law  found  in  Judaism  and  througn  it,  in  all  the  world. 
But,  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  thereof  we  must  add  an  eleventh  command- 
ment,  "Thou  shalt  obey."  In  this  manni^er,  alone,  will  the  Caw  of  C>od  be- 
come  the  Law  of  the  Land  and,  thus,  will  be  accepted  and  adopted  by  every 

living  soul. 

Amen, 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Friday  evening,  February  30,  1959״ 


A FAI'TIFR  OF  LIVING 


ךיך" 


ר 


Il'lTRODUCTIOL־ 


Pirkei  Avoth 

1 have  had  occasion  to  mention  previously  that  during  the  six  weeks  bet- 
ween  Pesach  Ä:  Shevuoth  we  read  from  Pirkei  Avoth,  ״Ethics  of  FatTaprs”  . 

2 Ths  bk  contains  ethical  teachings  and  belidfs,  me־ al  lessens  and  philo 
sophical  p ’ ints  of  view;  was  written  by  200  C ,S . <1  is  a compilation 

of  the  sayings  of  many  of  the  fiamous  rabbi e of  the  day. 

? is  rd  at  ths  ti״־e  of  yr  to  narallel  our  striving  for  ethical  perfect- 
im,  our  gaining  that  freedom  of  body  and  spirit  which  was  coincident- 
al  I'^ith  the  exodus  from  Egypt  until  the  t im.e  of  ITt , Sinai  <?:  I'O  C’s. 
Specific  Verse 


ths  week  v/e  conclude  the  reading  of  the  book,  since  next  v/k  is  Sheucii 
would  like  to  call  yr  attention  to  one  such  saying  which,  to  me,  is 
the  essence  of  righteous  living  on  earth  and,  at  the  same  tiוייe,  characi 
eriaes  the  T’׳isdom  of  the  book  and  its  modern  quality  even  in  our  time, 
the  V,  to י׳‘ ז'ich  I re־f'er  is:  Akab5׳’a  ben  Fahalelel  used  to  say:  "reflect 
V^n  3 things  and  thou  wilt  not  fall  into  sin:  know  whence  thciT  earnest, 
thou  art  going,  and  before  v;}2  0m  thou  art  uestined  to  give  full 
account." 


1 

2 


A 


ODY; 

General 

1 ths  V,  seems  to  encompass  the  entirety־׳  of  living;  from,  birth,  in  a ve:p 
physical  and  moral  sense,  through  out  moment  of  life  right  here  and  n^־^ 
as  well  as  the  end  of  our  days  on  earth,  v/hen  v׳e  ar״  destined  to  give 
a full  account.  ־ 

2 There  is  no  question  that  this  se  ־timent  is  needed  in  our  time  as  veil; 
all  too  often  we  live  from  day  to  day  engrossed  in  cur  ow/n  little  matt- 
ers  without  an7;  real  regard  from  the  problems  and  difficulties  which 
afflict  others. 

3 but  what  Akabya  is  asking  of  us  goes  much  deeper  in  terms  of  human  re- 
lationships:  he  asks  that  we  have  some  sort  of  ■nersp*  ctive,  that  we 
weigh  our  daily  acti  ns  a.nd  beliefs  and  deeds  on  the  scale  of  huma.n 
values,  that  we  attempt  to  consider  and  understand  and  sym.pat  'ize  with 
the  complexities  which  motivate  us  and  those  with  whom^  we  ceme  into 
contact. 

E bhence  thou  comest 

1 this,  superficially,  can  refer  to  the  actual  birth  of  the  human  being. 

2 it  implies  that  we  are  to  pa3’  h0’״age  to  cur  parents  and  all  thej־׳  m.ean 
to  us;  giving  us  life  in  the  actual  sense  of  the  w׳ord. 

3 this  v;ould  lead  us  to  a better  appreciation  of  the  Fifth  Comr  andm-^nt : 
"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  that  thy  days  may  be  long  up  n eo.rth"| 
in  short,  that  as  you  honor  thoee  who  gave  you  life,  long  life  may  be 
granted  unto  you. 

4 but  there  is  another  setting  to  this  short  phra.se;  namely,  know  v/hence 
thou  comest  in  the  sense  of  your  upbringing,  your  background,  the  valiie 
and  ideals  which  were  part  of  your  father’s  house  & yr  mother’s  heart. 

5 these  are  never  to  be  forgotten  and,  indeed,  practiced  so  that  the  na  ז 
v;e  bear  and  the  livew  we  live  sh  11  be  for  a blessing  & honor  to  all. 

C "Whither  thou  art  going 

1 this  is  the  second  phrase  in  the  saying  of  the  rabbi  of  yester3^ear  <?c 
how  important  it  is,  <S:  how׳  meaningful  and  vital 

2 it  implies  that  man  is  to  have  a sense  of  direction,  a pur’׳״ose,  a goo.l 

3 the  lesson  is  quite  obviously  pointed  at  th01(se  w׳ho  live  their  lives 

from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  v/eek  without  any  conception  of  any 
higher  purpose  in  life  t^ian  to  have  a material  profit  or  benefit  from 
their  earnings.  ^ 

4 surely,  the  rabbis  seem  to  say,  this  can  n׳^ be,  and  is  not,  the  essence 
of  the  breath  of  life,  breathed  into  us  from  the  very  beginning. 

5 man  should  consciously  decide  that  he  will  not  livp  qply.^fpr  himself. 


that  he  ie  not  the  only  one  in  thie  v;orld,  that  hie  very  exietence  is 
tied  together  with  the  existence  and  v;elfare  and  future"  of  all  men  the 
world  over,  and  he  should  r esolve  to  act  and  live  acecrdi  ■gly, 

6 only  in  this  manner  will  a man  truly  know  and  understand  ''v/here  he  is 
going” 

ע Before  wham  you  will  have  to  give  full  account 

1 the  reference  here  is  otvicus;  the  rah his  believed  in  a Judge  of  all 
mankind  and4:hat  man  must  not  only  give  account  but  "full”  account, 

2 this,  then,  is  a matter  which  touch_-״s  each  of  us  for  at  the  bar  of 
Justice  we  stand  alone  and  our  live  shall  be  evaluated  bj^  the  standards 
of  heaven  and  earth, 

3 there ’are  those,  of  course,  v/ho  do  not  believe  in  a Heavenly  Judge  or 
Life  after  Death  and  they  believe  it  in  all  sincerity  but  even  in  cases 
such  as  these,  the  essence  of  the  matter  is  not  to  be  denied 

4 if  not  a Heavenly  Judge,  then  ones  fellow  m.an  will  evaluate' and  while 
our  loved  ones  and  friends  may  praise  us  after  death,  the  true  judgeme^ 
rests  in  their  hearts,  their  secret  thoughts,  their  inmost  ff..clinrs, 

5 we  can  then  assure  our  de'f'ense  before  the  Judge  by  so  living  our  lives 
that  we  leave  as  a lasting  heritage  a symbol  or  mark  of  steadfastness, 
compassion  and  honor  of  v.'hich  we  ne  ed  never  be  ashamed, 

CONCTJJSIOIT; 

A Summary 

1 in  these  many  then,  does  the  saying  of  Rabbi  Akabya  have  m.eaning 

2 it  is  a word  to  the  wise:  Reflect  upon  three '^Idngs  "and ן01ז י  will  never 
fall  into  sin:  whence  •fir.  ou  earnest,  whither  thou  art  going,  and  before 
whom  thou  wilt  have  to  give  full  account, 

3 not  only  for  those  of  yesteryear,  then,  but  for  each  of  us  is  there  a 
message  in  these  fev/  ^^;ords, 

E Conclusion 

"Voiild  tו^at  each  of  us  take  the  thought  to  heart  and  live  by  itkn  applying 

f 

the  v/orth  of  its  sentim.ent  to  all  our  loved  ones  and  friends.  Then,  in- 
deed,  would  ours  be  a family  of  all  mankind  and  we  would  render  full 
accc' nt  v;ith  joy,  in  gladness  and  with  a sense  of  v.holesome  sat i sf auction. 
Amen, " 


Hebrew  Tabernacld,  Frida:r  evening,  June  5,  1959, 


“BECHUK03AI" 


INTRODUCTION  ז 

A Book  of  Levi ti CUB 

a finished  reading  ^ook  of  Lev  today,  3סלנ.  of  Five  Books  of  Moses, 
b the  T.  portion,  as  well  as  Book,  have  been  Interesting;  If  not  so 
from  point  of  view  of  modem  life,  then  from  ancient  society, 
c the  word  ״bechokosai"  refers  to  the  statutes,  commandments  and  legallt 
ies  which  have  been  presented  In  the  course  of  the  previous  chapters. 

B Content 

a the  essence  of  the  Book  deals  In  terms  of  observance  of  Law•  festivals 
their  attending  ritual  demands,  vows  and  sanctifying  oneself  and  ones 
posessions  to  Qd• 

b but  the  final  admonition  demands  that  In  terms  of  our  life  we  obey  all 
of  the  many  commandments  for,  otherwise,  the  protection  of  Qd  will  be 
lost'  to  us, 

c this  Is  the  essence  of  what  was  read  this  Sabbath  A.M.f  a case  of  re- 
ward  and  punishment;  If  you  do  what  18  asked,  you  will  be  rewarded.  If 
you  transgress  laws  of  community,  will  be  punished. 

BODY 

A Contemporary  times 

a problem,,  of  course,  to  what  defree  shall  we  take  these  matters  to  hear 
b very  few  of  us  o tserve  the  commandments  which  were  ste  down  In  Levlt, 
and  If  the  logic  of  yesteryear  were  to  affect  us,  there  would  be  nelth 
er  hope  nor  salvation  for  any  Jew 

0 and  we  see  that  the  system  of  reward  and  punlshemtn  adhered  to  In  the 
society  of  ancient  times  holds  true  even  In  our  own  time;  we  have  many 
laws  as  well  and  If  we  obey  them  all  Is  well  with  us  but  If  not,  the 
consequences  are  ours  to  take 

d The  Idea,  of  course,  Is  In  an  entirely  differenj^t  setting;  namely,  to 
obey  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter  of  the  Law, 
e changing  times  permit  changes  In  interpretation  and  oiplentatlon  and 
this  is  the  whole  essence  of  liberal  Judaism. 

B Spirit  of  the  ^aw. 

a when  we  are  tol^,  therefore,  to  obey  khv  and  observe  the  holidays  this 
18  surely  in  our'  spirit  as  well’, 

b but  It  18  understood  that  very  ffew  of  us.  If  any,  can  cole  to  Jerusale 
with  our  sacrlftlces  three  times  a year*  And,  who  could  expect  It  of  u 
c but  that  we  do  not  observe  the  holidays  at  home  or  In  our  Synagogues  1 
Ineatcusable  and  should  b e part  of  the  religious  life  of  each  one  of  us. 
d If  the  punishement  for  non-  bservance  comes  to  us  then.  It  would  be 
only  In  realm  of  non-ldentlflcatlon  with  our  people  and  although  no 
bolt  of  thunder  may  come  to  strike  us  down,  the  feeling  of  hurt  may  be 
part  of  the  Individual  deep  within  and  only  In  realem  of  personal 
affliction 
C VOWS 

a the  same,  of  course,  holds  true  In  this  area.  The  vows  which  were 
-art  of  the  evefiyday  life  of  our  ancestors  are  not  part  ofour  lifetime 
b at  the  same  time,  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not  be  responsble 
In  terms  of  honesty,  trust,  belief,  openess  and  sliaerlty  of  on»  Indlvl 
dual  with  another, 

c The  punlshemtn  here  Is  In  the  loss  of  friendships,  loss  of  respect  and 
trust  and  all  those  areas  of  human  contact  wholh  are  of  meaning  and  va 
ue  to  you  and  the  next  on  , 

d at  the  same  time.  In  a positive  vein,  If  these  laws  of  Vows  are  obeyed, 
we  shall  hold  those  postlons  of  trust  and  confidence  and  responslbill 
which  shall  iiiake  our  life  for  a blessing  In  every  way  from  one  human 
being  to  the  other, 

D SANCTITY 

a surely  the  same  pattern  applies  here;  except  that  this  Is  an  extreme 
personal  orientation 


/ 


D SAMOTITY  (con»t) 

b It  lies  Irltbin  your  province  and  mine  to  sanctify  our  life  on  eartk 
by  what  we  do,  how  we  act,  what  we  say,  how  we  treat  others  who  come 
within  the  scope  of  our  activity 

‘ c surely,  the  person  who־  sanctifies  his  life  can  not  help  but  sanctify 
the  lives  of  others  80  that  they,  in  many  ways,  shall  be  the  better. 

OOJ^CLUSI״;N 
A •Book 

a in  this  manner  do  we  end  the  book  of  Leviticus;  we  must  obey  and  obser 

and  only  then  shall  the  coramanlty  of  Israel  live  in  peace  and  every 

individual  shall  have  his  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

b this  was  the  hope  of  our  peop  e in  days  of  long  ago,  it  certainly  is 

the  prayer  and  belief  and  faith  of  mankind  in־  our  own  time  as  well. 

♦ • * 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Sat.  A.M.,  May  30,  1959• 


Giving  of  ״Wimpel" 


Introduatlon 

^ a°°book  of^lawe'^botb  civil  and  rellgloue  48  tbeee  pertain  to  ancient  *'ew, 

t onrof^the  most  vital  elements  to  te  found  in  its  ohajtere  refers  to 
the  element  of  sacrifices,  which  were  an  Inteeral  part  of  life  of  Jews 
c thi  point  to  remember,  however.  Is  that  sacrifices  were  offered  only 
to  (^d:  not  to  evil  spirits  to  appease,  not  to  other  kln£8  or^warrlors 
not  td  attain  benefits  unlimited  but  in  every  case,  the  word  sacrifice 
is  tied  to  word  "Gd^, 

® “'’thls,'^oroLr8e,  places  the  concept  of  sacrifice  upon  an  entirely  dlff 

and  blffher  level  of  achievement,  4«, 

b ShiirSe  have  matured  oier  the  many  centuries  and  have  proeressed  In 
our  thlnhliirto  the  pol't  of  dolns  away  with  sacrifice,  we  see  that  In 
the  time  of  0\}r  ancient  community,  sacrifice  wap  one  of  the  hiebest  ex 
Q-pfiqalons  to  Deity,  as  it  could  be  offered  by  man, 

0 giving,  then,  was  placed  on  a religious,  ethlca^  moral  basis  and  ever 
individual  was  obligated  to  govern  himself  accordingly, 

Wimpel;  Ghagorah 

^ r^LvreeeSl^m^frlends,  such  a remnant  of  the  sacrifice  brought  on  the 

b the^littl^boy^presented’ln  a short  and  simple  ceremony  the  binder  for 
thi  Torah;  that  is  a "Chagoroh"  which  means  girdle  or  binder:  somethin 

c of^course^^one^^must  remember  in  the  context  of  this  ״latter  that 

binder  was  not  J^st  a pice  of  cloth  presented  to  the  Temple  by  a llttl 

d rather^  in^the^splrlt  of  sacrifice  as  we  know  it  from  anclefit  times,  i 
warglven?  by  way  of  Torah,  to  Gd,  I’he  Ci^agorah  binds  the  L«w  of  Juda 
ism  together  and  the  gesture  of  a child  in  this  respect  is  a most  vita 

and  meaningful  one, 

^ a'^  the°^concept  involved,  of  course,  is  a most  basic  one.  As  the 

brings  sole  thing  to  the  Torah,  so  should  his  life  be  dedicated  to  it 

b Se^Sish  for  him  that  his  life  be  one  of  blesslne  and  honor  and  achieve 
ment  and  tl.at.  In  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  the  Torah  and  Its  teach 
incs  be  upoermostin  his  mind  for  the  rest  of  his  d«y8  on  earth, 
f*  it  is  In  ascertain  sense,  a vow  on  the  part  of  the  child  and  his  par 
ants  that  Jewish  education  be  implanted  in  the  boy  and  that  love  of  re 
UrLn  tnd  rrellglous  way  of  life  be  primary  in  Ms  years  among  us. 

d this  does  not  only  imply  a study  for  Bar  Mltzvoh  Mt  » bh^the^ 

in  the  home  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Shema,  when  thou  walkest  bb  the 

WAV  when  thou  liest  down  and  when  thou  rlsist  up  , 

6 In^ every  way.  then,  a union  18  formed  between  child  and  Torah  and  no 
i^eater  heritage  could  be  granted  unto  any  youngster  starting  road  of 

life. 

of  sacrifice  is  tied  to  deeds  and  events  and  experiences  ever 
^ A^^Lr^own  time  although  we  can  see  that  while  the  basic  idea  temalns  th( 
interpret^MoS  is  on^wMch  lends  Itself  to  expression  in  modern  years 
B we  extend  unto  this  boy,  his  brother,  parents  and  grandparents  our 

wishes  for  alor«  life  with  all  that  18  good  so  that  he  may  always  worship 
To?^!  be  a go^  Jew  and  lend  himself  and  the  name  he  bears  as  a sacrlflc( 

of  the  spirit  to  ^!mighty  od. 

Amen. 

sat.  A.M.,  May  23.  1959;  Tabernacle;  Türkkelmer  W1־.pel  to  Temple. 


VISE*HEARTED  BUIDDERS. 


Background 

A Biblical 

1 design  for  Tabernacle  kae  been  deacrlbed  for  weeks  now 

2 people  are  In  desert  wltk  no  real  House  of  Ood  but,  at  tlals  point, 
work  Is  sckeduled  to  begin, 

3 tke  exceptional  point  In  tke  building  Is  tkat  not  only  will  tkey 
obtain  workmen  wko  are  skilled  In  tkelr  profession  but,  more  tkan  this 
wko  are  wlse-kearted,  full  of  understanding,  kave  knowledge. 

4 tkls  18  tke  most  wonderful  Idea  to  be  found  In  Torak:  tkat  to  build 

Is  not  enougk,  tke  men  wko  do  tke  construction  must  be  above  tke 
averagers  • 

B General 

A tke  modern  application  of  tkls  principle  kas  far  reacklng  effects, 

2 It  Implies  tkat  for  building  we  do  not  simply  need  good  arckltects 
but  tkat  tkese  men  must  be  on  suck  a klgk  level  of  morality  tkat  by 
tkelr  very  persons  tkey  bring  credit  upon  tkelr  constructl ו n, 

3 In  modern  analogy.  State  Dept,,  bldg  not  to  be  constructed  by  Union 
labor  but  by  tke  greatest  minds  In  field  of  Foreign  Service;  ordinary 
bricklayers,  capenters,  etc  do  not  build  Medical  Center  bpt  doctors; 

Jlf  all  on  ״tke  principle  tkat  tkey  wko  build.  If  tkey  are  rigkt  men,  know 
best  wkat  Is  needed  and  apply  themselves  wltk  greatest  love  for  task. 

5 old  story  of  3 men  working  In  street:  a)  breaking  up  atones,  b)  sort- 
Ing  rocks,  c)  building  a cathedral. 

Body 

A Wisdom 

1 tkese  men  wko  were  ckosen  to  build  Temple  needed  wisdom,  Knowl  & Under 
standing;  there  Is  a reason  for  choosing  tkesd  there;  not  taken  at  ran 
dom 

2 Wisdom;  In  terms  of  tke  Bes  HaMldrask  which  was  to  be  part  function  of 

Temple. 

3 tke  school,  where  education  will  take  place,  certqlnly  needs  tke 
quality  of  ‘*alsdom".  There  are  facts  to  be  known,  principles  to  be 
applied.  Ideas  to  be  furthered,  respect  to  be  engendered, 

4 only  tke  man  wko  kas  wisdom  of  kls  subject  can  be  Instrumental  In 
building  a Sanctuary,  which  Is  also  to  kerve  as  a Bes  HaMldrask. 

5 tkls  wisdom,  of  course.  Is  *wisdom  of  Torak*  for  tkls  18  tke  be-all  & 
end-all  of  Creation.  Torak  18  all  embracing.  It  18  tke  life  of  tke 
people.  It  Is  tke  essence  of  our  faith. 

$ tke  man  of  wisdom,  will  teaek  this  Torak  to  Insure  her  future, 

B Under  s tändln*^ 

1* '"this  was  tke  second  category  which  was  nec.  for  people  wko  built. 

2 tke  rabble  declare:  understanding  In  tke  sense  of  knowing  people, 

Which  Is  not  so  easy  or  simple  a task. 

3 tkls  18  to  kelp  serve  tke  function  of  House  of  «־od  being,  also  a House 
of  Assembly,  a Bes  HaKnesset, 

4 here  people  wee#e  to  meet  and  find  themselves,  were  to  learn  of  each 
other's  desires  and  needs  and  feelings  and  onely  a person  of  deep 
understanding  could  so  kelp  tke  people  tkat  tkey  would  feel  at  one, 
not  only  wltk  each  other  but  wltk  tke  House  of  God  which  was  now  tkelr 

5 Understanding  In  human  terms.  An  House  of  God,  Is  perfect  measure  of 
mutuality  tkat  one  can  find.  If  each  Is  favored  wltk  respect  & love. 

0 K owledge  _ « 

Aיי  applies  here  to  tke  concept  of  ^od;  as  Syn  Is  called,  also,  a Bes  Te- 

pkllok. 

2 tkls  Implies  tkat  there  Is  a ddep  and  underlying  faith  In  wkat  you 
are  doing  and  wkat  Is  needed  In  your  time  and  age.  Belief  of  Gods 
presence  and  understanding  of  His  wishes  for  tke  soas  of  Man. 

3 It  must  be  a House  of  God  where  people  come  to  worship  In  knowledge, 

not  Ignorance;  tkat  tke  prgyers  and  tke  Torak  are  of  meaning  and 
wisdom  to  them  one  and  all. 


L.  1■  tk0  BOit  ▼ItBl  element  of  tke  three:  Jawledee,  becauee  It  ie 

crLteS  SS”  eaeh  of  ue:  *#  too  mu.t  make  the  effort  we  aleo  muet 
be  aessed,  we  aleo  mutt  find  oureelvee  In  conmrunl9n  with  what  the 

5 thlB^le  tht  tr’SrfSlflllment  of  Bee  Tefllah:  the  Houee  of  >rayer  for 
It  18  of  tie  %88enc©  to  Judaium♦ 

Oonoluelon 

A . aeked.  then,  to  emulate  and  conelder  the  three  tyyee  who  built 

O -nd  knowledge;  let  u8  take  tk88e  upon  ourselves 

as  well  for  by  our  every  action,  we  too  skould  build  tke  House  of  Q-od 
and  do  It  wltk  skill  and  10  י«. 

B Conclusion^  realize  tkat  as  tke  man  wko  was  working  on  tke  street,  we 

. 2 Ind  ?S^nithSdrSlS’^rtlll'be  worthy  of  ue  and  all  the  teneratlone  of 

Jewry  yet  to  come• 

: 3 AMEN. 


HEBREW  TABERNACLE,  SATe  A.M.  ? FEBRUAR!  2$,  1959■ 


ו 


FIVE  SABBATHS. 


/ 


A Introduction 

1 the  period  "betv/een  Purim  & Pesach  ie  one  of  most  important  within  Jud, 

2 the  whole  history  of  our  people  is  t ought  & reemphasized  within  scope 
of  a fevjt  äi  ort  v/eeks»  how  we  were  oppressed,  the  ways  of  tyrants,  th 
redeemer  from  turmoil,  the  deliverance  from  Evil, 

3 the  rahhis  saw  the  quality  of  these  days  already  many  centuries  ago  & 
therefore  went  to  etroordinary  lengths  to  teach  the  lesson  of  ths  per 
iod, 

4 took  occasion  of  the  several  Sabhaths  that  fill  within  timespan,  where 
people  would  he  in  Synagogues  8r.  could  he  t ought  at  will 

B Sahhaths 

1  there  are  usually  four  weeks  involved,  hut  may  even  come  to 

1 fehere  are  usually  five  Sahhaths  involved,  hut  usually  it  is  a matter 
of  more  weeks,  depending  on  the  Hehrev/  calendar  calculation, 

2 first,  have  S,  before  month  of  Adar,  called  "Shekolim.״,  v/here  in  the 
trad  Syn  a portion  is  read  from  Torah  (Ex  ?0:115.6־)  which  speaks  of 
bringing  financial  gifts  to  Sanctuary,  Announce  "Adar" 

3 secondly,  have  S,  Zochor,  which  is  S,  immediately  before  Purim/  in  Eng 
lish  ths  means  "S  of  Rememherance” , referring  to  Amalek  and  his  confl! 
w-Lth  people  of  Israel  much  like  the  Ilaman  incident  of  Purim,  time 

4 thirdly,  have  S,  Poro,  which  comes  imrned,  a,fter  Purim;  it  com’־' em orates 
the  atonement  from  sin  v/kich  was  accomplished  by  killing  of  a heifer־^ 
who  bore  upon  its  head  the  sins  of  the  people;  thus,  Israel  guiltless^' 

5 fourth  S to  he  mentioned  announces  the  month  of  ITisan,  in  which  Pesach 
will  he  observed.  It  is  called  S.  HaChodesh,  ״of  the  month"  &.  in  T, 
read  sections  with  special  ref,  to  Passover  stor37,  £־x.  »a.-. 

6 fifth  and  last,  have  S before  Pesach,  called  "Shahhos  HaGodol",  one  of 
most  famous  in  our  religious  calendar.  It  was  one  of  two  times  in  th 
year  when  rabbis  delivered  sermons,  telling  people 
which  they  v;ere  to  celebrate  holiday;  other  occasi 
the  month  just  prior  to  New  ^ear  when  instructions 
observance  of  holydays. 


of  the  manner  in 
n on  last  S in  Elul 
would  be  given  for 


BODY; 


Similarities  of  the  Sabbaths 

1 each  recognizee  the  importance  of  these  weeks  to  continuance  of  Jev/is 
life, 

2 all  have  one  element  in  comraon:  sacrifice  by  the  individual  for  the  go 
of  all:  in  one  instance,  bring  money,  in  second  refer  to  sacrifices  ou 
people  had  to  bring  in  connecti  n with  Purim  story.  In  third,  have  tl 
killing  or  sac  of  an  animal  so  guilt  be  removed  from,  people;  in  fourti 

story  with  killing  of  animal  so  that  its  blooft  would 
Isrealites,  And,  lastly,  how  on  Pesach,  people  are  t 
all  Chometz  so  homes  and,  symbolically,  hearts  be 


agai 
Israe 

force 
coramunt 


also,  has  basis  in  Torah,  to  show  people  once 
basis  for  everything  in  Holy  Writ;  that  life  of 
God  are  one  and  inseparable, 
ie  read  in  the  Syn,  the  House 


of  V^orehip  is  the  best 
can  be  found  within  J, 


refer  to  Passover 
mark  the  homes  of 
rid  themselves  of 
and  clean, 
each  one  of  them, 
that  there  is  a 
and  word  of 
that  as  T, 


of  centrality  for  learning  which 


£.  place 
Personal 


the  most  vital  element  in  all  of  this  is,  of  course,  the  personal  renew 
al  which  comes  to  each  of  us  in  the  context  of  these  S,  observances, 
we  see  again  how  meaningful  is  our  history,  in  terms  of  the  past,  the 
present  and  the  future;  that  history  repeats  itself  unless  and  untill 
we  and  all  mankind  learn  the  lesson  of  yesteryear:  that  right  must  be 
triumphant  and  that  the  tyrant  v/ho/  seeks  to  destroy  will  never  v;in, 
it  also  emphasizes  that  as  we  are  a part  of  the  religious  life  of  our 
ppople,  only  then  can  be  aprreciate  its  historic  events  and  ©^®?IfPces 
for  one  without  the  other  is  unimaginable  and  will  lead  to  a divi 


B 


Jewry  viiich  will  emphasize  the  nationalistic,  rather  than  the  religious. 
5 In  all  this  we  see  how  sound  was  the' psychology  of  the  rahhis  in  ־bring- 
ing  the  emphasis  of  the  House  of  God  to  bear  upon  our  historic  observanc 

Ctnclusion 

A The  five  Sabbaths,  then,  ought  to  be.  remembered  by  each  of  us: 

Shekel im 

Zochor 

Poroh 

HaChodesh 

HaGodol 

Last  week  was  HaChodesh  and  next  week  is  HaGodol;  thus  v/e  are  right  in  t] 
midst  of  what  our  faith  teaches  in  terms  of  this  time  of  the  year. 

B Far  be  it  for  us,  then,  to  negate  the  religious  influences  which  have 


tied  the  Sabbath  to  our  hist ori cal u evelopment  so  that  one  with  the  0th- 

* 

• * 

er,  we  may  the  better  appreciate  our  heritage,  its  oust  ans  and  tradition 
Only  in  this  Setting,,  will  the  period  of  time  between  Purim  and  Pesach 
be  of  meaning  and  relevance  to  out  lives,  and  in  the  development  of  thos 
who  stand  in  the  light  of  Judaism  for  futute  years. 

Amen. 


HEBREW  TABERNACLE,  SAT,  A.M.,  APRIL  11,  1959. 
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SABBATH  HOLINESS.. 

197׳  , 

backorowd  י 

A of  description  regarding  bulld.lng  of  Sanot•  haye  a small 

^ »aracraeh  irtilek  speaks  of  tke  sacredness  and  Holiness  of  Sabbath. 

? in  sueerfleial  terms,  this  paragraph  Is  completely  out  of  context 
^ bSt  Se  hnow^mlnd  of  ancients  sufficiently  to  realize  that  nothing 

3 i50n’^cloeer*eSmln*tlon”t*l.‘re*411y  fS/wSit 

laL'Ä  jr1r.^°srt^4S.icarסי״־־ ״ ־  iTXi 

which  Is  commanded?  < 

® ?'*in^the  Torak  portion  Of  tkla  mornlne,  Tayakkel,  »«־ץ®  *old  tkat  tke 
. lift  of  tke  Babbatk  brlnje  wltk  It  eertaln  restriction» 

2 these  are:  It  Is  to  be  day  of  solemn  rest,  any  work  on  that  ?®־J 
be  eunlshed  with  death,  and  no  fire  Is  to  be  lit  within  our  habltatlo 

3 tL  1.  o־rtalnly־w.ll  tak.n:  If  you  will  build  a Temple  to  tke 

^ Lord,  you  must  obey  his  commandments  for  to  worship,  of  and  by  It- 

4 anyoL^a^itSrf'iontreeatlonj  only  need 

SSS.  obelryf  ?irsISSiVday  to  keep  It  koly  for  on  tkat  day  Qod 
also  rested. 

° ?°*kw  Jm^ou  keep  Babbatk  In  1959;  *0  ke  proklbltlon.  of  ^olent  time־ 

*till  apklyt  to  re.t,  •ease  from  work,  not  to  Undle  f״®J  4 

2 no  äestl  on  tkat  time*  kaye  ckaneed  and 0 ־  ha■^  empkasl*  In  rel.  la' 

3 ?odSrSeoKle  ^t  work  In  *ome  area.,  are  forced  to  drive  In  car־ 

^ ilU  cSray  money,  and  do  otker  tkln!־  wUlok  wore  unkeard  of  as  muek 

4 iroblem’^^kowevf?!  1*  of  a different  natures  eaok  eeneratlon  kas  ^e 
^ ?tfom'law.  lA  Talmud  will  not  find  a proklbltlon  aealnet  *moklnt 

״ for  this  Is  not  the  same  command  as  not  to  light  fires  In 

'־  your  own  home;  the  Injunction  not  to  past  a extent°^e* 

no  mention  of  the  cireas  of  modem  communities  or  to  What  extent  the 

Jaws  are  scattered  even  within  one  cltjr,  etc.  ^ 4.!.*. 

Jews  ^e  sc  Talmud  lists  39  types  of  work  prohibited  on  the 

^ flaSSath^most  of  which  have  very  little  relationship  to  what  concerns 
®*י  V«  ״/ir.  ?!me  This  is  quite  understandable  when  you  consider 

tkat  tke  Talmud  wai  0SSletedVmo־t  1500  year,  aco  and  many  tklne־ 
have  changed  since  that  time. 

BODY 

^ beeauae  tklnc.  kave  okansed  and  we  no  lonser  apply  tke  deatk 

^ ;Äy  ?Horned;  Sorwne  on  t 5־  Babbatk,  doe.  not  mean  tke  day  ־an 

2 ioUnLf?^  aitlte  wltkln  a per.on:  It ״"״ ״ 'יי“®‘ " ^ ־ 

kow.  totetker  wlta  tae  Temple  toeetker  wltk  tke  community  of 

^ jSwy  eltktr  lA  tke  mo?nlnc  or  evenlne,  dependlnt  on  ones  oblljatlon• 
4 1*^41.00״?.«,  certainly,  we  can  .ee  wkere  tke  two  a.pects  of  our 

Torah  ׳eortlon  are  related  one  to  the  other.  ר.  * a«v.v>o־«־\B 

< 1■  auite  certain  that  a man  who  must  work  for  a living  on  Sabbath 

d־on  nnt  attend  but  at  the  same  time,  more  and  more  people  are 

can  not  att  ^ov  waaIc  Tke  Idea  that  Sat.  glvds  them  an  add— 

ed^pportunity  to  *.leep*  1־  surely  a poor  excue.  In  term,  of  ^•"»1®! 
Ä tke  ?aSrapplle.  to  tke  younjer  cklldren:  dancln,  le. ־on־,  music,  art 
ons  tteA  like  are  certainly  Important  but  I dare  say  that  they  are  far 
below  the  level  of  Temple  lxp«3bK  attendance  from  point  of  Importance 

B Different  activities. 


Hebrew  Tabemaele,  Sat.  A.M.,  Marek  7t  1959• 


your  actione,  your  beliefe,  your  attitudes,  [^nly  In  tkle  manner  will  tkle 

* 

day  of  treat  Jewlek  eignlf loanee  keep  Ite  prime  place 'amid  our  tradition. 


Tkle  le  your  taek,  mine,  and  tke  taek  of  all  tkoee  yet  to  come..  A^en. 


B Different  Actltlvltee  * ־ 

1 In  ancient  times,  pople  were  asked  to  rest  but  It  Is  doubtful  wketker 
this  meant  tkat  they  simply  stayed  In  bed  or  sat  In  eaey-ckalrs• 

2 It  probably  Implied  tkat  people  were  to  do  t hints  on  tkat  one  day 
whlck  tkey  did  not  ordinarily  do  on  tke  otker  six 

3 tkls  Idea  18  still  of  value  In  our  bwn  time;  totetkerness,  exploration 
projects,  even  Temple  attendance  as  a ‘•family״,  readlnt  and  studylnt 
of  Jewisk  aibjeot  matter,  concern  wltk  tke  cklld*B  relltlous  education, 

if  tkese  are  some  of  tke  matters  wklck  t®t  lost  all  too  readily  In  tke 
course  of  a busy,  kectlc  week  of  activity;  but,  on  Sabbatk,  It  Is  tke 
rltkt  time  to  sit  back,  relax  and  caln  perspective  for  what  tke  world 
holds  In  store  for  us,  aside  from  tke  asual  concerns. 

5 tke  Bible  and  later  tke  rabbis  were  completely  correct  In  tke  way  In 
wklck  Ikey  InterpUeted  tke  problem;  namely,  tke  kumanbelnc  must  kave 
some  moments  of  leisure  and  lef reskment  of  soul  for,  else,  ke  becoihes 
a slave  of  tke  work  ke  does  rather  than  uslnj:hl8  work  for  tke  good 
of  otker 8• 

^ it  Is  a fundamental  point  of  difference  by  wklek  tke  Sabbatk  has  been 
a symbol  of  creat  kujanlty  and  externe  Influence  among  civilized  peoplei 


CONCLUSION 
A Summary 

1 It  Is  tke  best  possible  connection  to  speak  of  Temple  A Sabbath  In  one 
Torqk  portl  n 

2 one  without  tke  otker  Is  of  little  purpose  and  use 

3 tke  Sabbatk  observance ;kas  changed,  of  course;  but,  at  tke  same  time. 
It  Is  up  to  sack, of  us,  as  In  ancient  times,  to  "keep  It  koly". 

B Ending 

*My  friends,  you  also. can  keep  tke  Sabbatk  ddy  to  keep  It  sacred;  by 
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My  frlendi,  tke  word  most  often  to  be  foiind  in  our  Torak  portion  for 
tomorrow  mornlnc  Is  ״keart".  Tke  ancients  kad  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
tke  complleated  workings  of  tkls  vital  organ;  they  knew  l^lttle  of  Its 
beating,  Its  pumping  of  blood,  Its  central  place  In  tke  pkysleal  well- 
being  of  a man*s  life  on  eartk.  To  tkem  It  was  more  of  an  emotional 
or  spiritual  entity;  tke  keart  was  tkat  one  place  wkere  tke  Inner  and 
outer  personality  of  man  merged  In  a wkolesome  Interweaving  of  mnaAs 
spiritual  strengtk  and  pkysleal  ability,  ^?]le  keart.  In  skort.  Implied 
tke  very  center  or  core  of  a kuman  beings  Individuality• 


The  reason  why  this  v;ord  is  mentioned  8=0  frequently  in  our  Torah  portion 
is  intimatelj/relat ed  to  the  experience  of  our  people■»,  as  they  worked  and 
fashioned,  in  the  wilderness,  a Sanctuary  v/orthy  of  God’s  holy  nc1:־ne.  Th/s 
plans  for  the  Temple  had  been  drawn  up,  the  archtiji^cts  had  rendered  their 
judgement,  the  people  had  been  apprised  of  the  building  plans  and  now  it 
only  remained  for  them  to  contribute  to  the  work  and  material  wealth  v/hich 
v/ould  make  of  the  Temple  a reality,  '•And  Moses  spoke  unto  all  the  congrega- 
tion  of  the  children  of  Israel,  saying:  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
commanded,  saying;  ’Take  ye  from  among  you  an  offering  for  the  Lord;  who- 
soever  isjof  a willing  heart,  let  him  bring  the  Lord’s  offering’"/ 

this  verse,  mjF,  JI3aLcmd#-y״that  Moses  does  not  ask  sacrifices  from  all  the 
children  of  Israel  but,  with  deep  meaning  and  understanding  for  the  issue 
involved,  he  asks  gifts  only  of  those  who  are  of  a "willing  heart".  This 
same  sentiment  is  c arried  further  when  Moses  had  finished  his  address. 

"And  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  departed  from,  the  pre- 

״»vC/  /, 

sepß  of  Moses.  And  v;hen  they  returned,  everyone  whose  heart  was  stirred/ 

/ 

up  within  him,  they  brought  the  Lord’s  otfering  for  the  work  of  the  Temble 
and  for  all  the  service  thereof".  Again,  the  heart  is  mentioned  prominent- 


י . > 
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ly  and  we  see,  a second  time,  that  to  hring  something  of  your^  own  to  the 
Lord’s  dwelling  place  was  not^  sianjlTT  procedure  \d1lG)r־'uai  accented  by  one 
and  all.  -^fesw'^he  heart^^S^not  only^ ”willing”  but  ”stirred  up”^and  we 
can  only  surmise  that  it  was  stirred  up  by  religious  fervor,  inflamed  by 
religious  belief,  madd  all  the  stronger  by  a powerful  and  all-consuming 
sense  of  dedication. 

It  is  this  same  thought  which  stands  us  in  good  stead  as  we  come  to- 

gether  to  devote  this  service  to  those  officers  and  members  of  our  congre- 

gation’s  Board  of  Trustees  who  have  been  elected  to  guide  and  serve  us  for 

the  year  to  come.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  only  those  whose  heart  is  will- 

ing,  whose  heart  is  stirred  up  and  whose  belief  is  strong,  that  only  they 

can  serve  the  congregation  adequately.  It  goes  without  saying  that  your 

heart  is  willing  for  else,  surely,  you  would  not  have  accepted  the  call 

4-0 

to  duty  in  the  first  place.  And,  an  elect^ion  high  office  from  among 
your  fellow  membefs  in  this  corg  regati on,  is  hi'gh  honor  of  which  you 
can  all  be  proud,  you  and  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  you.  At  the  same 
time,  to  accept  an  honor  is  an  empty  gesture  unless  and  unt^l  it  is  certi- 
fied  by  a sense  of  duty.  The  man  who  leads,  whether  as  an  officer  or  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  must  work  to  the  fullest  capacity  wj^ith- 
in  him,  must  employ  all  the  potential  at  his  command,  must  enter  into  every 
area  of  congrcgatinaal  life  so  as  to  return  to  the  congregation  the  vote 
of  confidence  which  the  congregation  gave  to  him.  It  is,  in  other  words, 
a mutual  interest  for  man  and  people;  of  the  greatest  importance,  however, 
is  the  trust  which  the  people  have  placed  in  the  man.  In  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  and  in  keeping  with  the  lesson  of  the ־* ־orah,  he  must  bring  an 
offering  unto  the  Lord  "for  the  v/ork  of  the  Temple  and  for  all  the  service 
thereof”.  How  much  more  explicit  can  the  document  of  our  sacred  literature 
read  and  how  much  more  meaningful  ■ea«  it  be  for  those  of  ye^^steryear,  of 
oür  own  time  and  for  those  who  stand  in  the  service  of  the  Almighty  in  the 

r\ 

generations  yet  to  come.  There  is  nothing  subtle  or  difficult  about  the 
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verse  which  is  to  he  our  guide  for  the  year  to  come;  rather,  it  states  the 
point  clear  enough  for  one  and  all  to  heed;  you  can  fulfill  your  duties  best 
hy  giving  the  best  within  yourself,  for  you  have  indicated  that  your  heart 
"is  willing". 

But  the  heart,  also,  must  be  stirred  up.  This  implies  more  than  simply 
doing  the  task  assigned^lairt־^  or  quietly  and  efficiently  concerning  oneself 
with  the  workings  of  the  congregation.  Indeed,  many  people  do  this  already 
and  they  may  either  be  or  be  not  on  the  Board,  But  what  we  mean  here  is  a 
sense  of  dedication  and  devotion  which  can  only  come  as  a corollary  to  a 
great  religious  fervor  which  stirs  within  the  heart  of  the  human  being  chos- 
en  to  lead.  He  must  have  a zeal  and  spirit  which  places  him  above  the  o- 
there  in  his  willingness  to  be  a part  of  the  congregation's  life;  he  should 
be  possessed  of  an  idealism  \d1id1  will  light  up  every  thought,  every  action, 
every  idea  which  comes  his  way  in  the  course  of  a lifetime.  And  the  flame 
of  fervor  must  burn  bristly  in  the  cause  of  Judaism,  in  behalf  of  the 
Hebrew  Tabernacle,  in  the  dark  world  of  pessimism  with  a light  so  sty^cng 
that  it  can  and  will  destroy  the  darkness  and  bring  light  and  gladness  in 
its  path.  This  a person  can  only  accomplish  if  he  is  at  peace  with  iufamself , 
A leadet  can  sway  his  people  either  to  the  right  or  left,  to  go  forward 
or  remain  static,  for  good  or  evil,  for  positive  action  or  destruction,  in 
terms  of  personal  gain  or  advantage  and  for  the  good  of  one  and  all.  Each 
^who  sits  in  the  pew,  as  a symbol  of  leadership  and  still  a partnership 
in  the  corg  regati cm,  must  ask  himself  as  to  which  path  he  will  follow  and 
toward  which  direction  he  will  be  inclined.  During  the  course  of  the  year 
there  will  be  many  opportunities  for  decision,  on  a small  or  larg^er  scale, 
but  the  unity  of  the  group  must  never  be  jeapordized  for  the  inner  favors 
of  one  man  or  the  other.  The  greatest  responsibility  which  has  been  plaadd. 
on  your  shoulders  is  this;  the  congregation  expects  your  willing  hearts  to 
be  stirred  up  with  a faith  in  our  future,  with  a belief  in  our  cause,  with 
an  idealism  which  shall  never  falter  and  that,  in  these  terms,  you  shall 
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lead  us  all  from  strength  to  strength•  Yes,  we  have  given  you  honor  but 
it  is  up  to  you,  from  the  president  to  the  newest  member  of  the  Board,  to 
show  us  in  the  year  to  come  that  your  heart  is  stirred  up  for  the  service  / 
of  your  people  with  every  aspect  of  beauty,  every /ffluance  of  values,  every 
area  of  religious  life  in  the  great  cause  of  Liberal  Judaism  by  means  of 
which  we  stand  in  relation  to  Almighty  God• 

Permit  me, now,  my  friends,  to  speak  a few  words  to  those  three  men  who 
have  joined  the  Board  of  Trustees  this  year•  There  is,  first,  Mr•  Abe 
Neuman  who  has  been  elected  to  serve  for  a period  of  three  years.  Mr.  Neu- 
man  has  been  a member  of  our  congregation  for  many  years;  he  has  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  the  various  special  activities  of  our  congregation!  he 
has  worked  diligently  and  unselfishly  in  our  behalf!  ^e  has  employed  his 
cham  and  fervor  in  the  interest  of  our  future  and  in  the  positive  destiny 
our  congregational  cause •^  We  v/elcome  him  from  the  pul^t  to  the  midst 
of  those  v7ho  are  the  leaders  and  we  feel  certain  in  sa:׳ing  that  his  efforts 
in  the  past  will  be  strengthened,  his  understanding  deepened,  his  potential 
doubled  for  he  who  has  brought  his  sacrifice  upon  God’s  altar  will  surely 
be  of  great  service /\to  the  religious  ccnimunity  of  which  we  are  a part,  -^ay■ 
י״יזו^־  gr'ז*•ייי  y״*■»■  yr>11pp  u-i רי ו  V/e  greet  Mr. 

Eugene  Ottenheim.er  who  has  been  a dedicated  servant  of  this  House  of  God 
for  two  decades!  whose  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  Judaism  i־s  deeply  ingrain 
ed;  who  has  earned  the  respect,  affection  of  all  who  know  him  by  his  many 
acts  and  gestures. of  kindness,  charitableness  and  friendship,  ¥e  know 
that  his  warmth  and  loyalty  to  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  will  find  expression 
in  the  work  of  our  congrefation  and  that  hisJp/^P  J’/^will  be  realized  in  our 
v/e  extend  a fond  greeting  also  to  Mr.  Leo  Mosback  who,  in  many 
ways,  s3n11bolizes  for  us  the  religious  aspect  of  our  congregation.  He  is 
keenly  interested  in  all  ct 0 of  Judaism!  continues  his  studies  in  Ju- 

daica!  is  a tireless  worker!  gives  time  and  effort  beyond  the  call  of  duty! 
is  now  Chairman  of  our  P.oligi om?  Committee!  \1t3ae^  family  truly  is  represen- 
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tative  of  our  Temple  family,  of  which  we  are  so  very  proud.  There  is  no 
question  in  our  minds  that  his  work  will  continue  as  in  years  prior  tot 
and  that,  as  heretofore,  he  will  set  an  example  for  each  of  us  to  emulated 
and  admire.  Hay  God  strengthen  you  and  yours,  now  and  always. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts,  then,  as  they  apply  to  all  of  you,  that  we 
install  you  as  officers  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  our  Hebrew 
Tabernacle  Congregation,  In  the  year  to  come  and  in  the  term  of  your 
office  we  ask  only  that  you  consider  at  all  times  the  wisdom  of  those  of 
whom  you  are  the  direct  descendents.  They  believed,  and  in  a sense  were 
not  so  far  from  v/rong,  that  the  heart  was  the  seat,  the  center  or  core,  of 
emotions  and  that  from  it  would  issue  forth  the  strength  and  character  of 
men  capable  of  transforming  them  into  distinguished  and  effective  leaders, 
Ve  know  that  your  heart  is  willing;  we  pray  that  it  be  stirred  up  with 
zeal,  with  fervor,  with  idealism  so  that  the  sacrifice  you  bring  to  God 
may  be  accounted  worthy  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

Amen, 


Hebrn■(;  Tabernacle,  Hrid,  evening,  March  6th,  1959, 


Percival  Goodman,  P,A,l,A. 
Architect 

^CcUcCltC(M^ 


SABBATH  SERVICES 


4 Adar  II,  5719  March  13-14,  1959 


JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER 
of  PARAMUS,  NEW  JERSEY 


Cantor 

Michael  Kesler 


Rabbi 

Myron  E.  Rakowitz 


^ediccitioit  SentUce^ 


4 Adar  II,  5719  9:15  A.M.  March  14,  1959 

The  Preliminary  Service,  Page  15  — 47,  299  — 533 

The  Shacharis  Service,  Page  335—  361 

Conducted  by  Mr.  Morton  Kolber 

The  Torah  Service,  Page  361  — 389 

The  Torah  Reading  for  this  Sabbath  Pekudey 
Exodus  38:21  - 40:38 
Kings  7:51  - 8:21 

The  Torah  Message  Rabbi  Myron  Rakowitz 

The  Musaph  Service.  Page  391  — 421  Cantor  Michael  Kesler 

Closing  Hymn  — Adon  Olom.  Page  423 

The  Kiddush  is  Tendered  by  the  Congregation 
for  all  Worshippers. 

Junior  Congregation  10:45  A.M. 

Mr.  Joseph  Rothberger  and  Mr.  Jerome  Engel 


4 Adar  II,  5719  8:30  P.M.  March  !3,  1959 

Call  to  Prayer  — \aani  S’filosi  Cantor  and  Choral  Group 

The  Order  of  Prayer  for  the  Inauguration  of  the  Sabbath, 

P.  237  - 249 

The  Dedicatory  Prayer  Rabbi  Myron  Rakowitz 

The  Order  of  Service  for  the  Evening  of  Sabbath  P.  257  — 279 

Sermon  Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman, 

The  Hebrew  Tabernacle  of  Washington  Heights,  N.Y.C, 

Kiddush,  P.  277  Cantor  and  Choral  Group 

Anthem  Hashkiveinu  Cantor  and  Choral  Group 

Torah  Meditation  Rabbi  Myron  Rakowitz 

Yigdal,  P.  11  Cantor  and  Choral  Group 

Concluding  Hymn,  Sbolom  Aleicbem,  P.  283• 

Benediction  Rabbi  Myron  Rakowitz 

The  Oneg  Shabbat  is  T endered  by  the  Congregation 
for  all  Worshippers. 


Rabbi  Rakowi'^z,  Cantor  Keisler,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Enele^^itr.  (JreenflelA  \ 
and  Mr,  Martin,  Oo-Ckalrmen  of  Rel  Committee),  my  dear  frlends;^^^^ 

Tkls  yukplt  from  wkick  I speak  Mas  a treat  personal  attraetlon  for  me. 
On  It  lay  tbe  ’^’orak  from  !«kick  I read  at  my  Bar  Mltzvok,  from  It  I spoke 
at  my  Confirmation,  delivered  my  first  sermon  as  a rabbi,  and  Its  massive 
strenttk  supported  me  wken  I first  spoke  as  tke  new  rabbi  of  tke  Hebrew 


jukornacle  contret^tlon.  It  was  at  tkls  pulpit  also  tkat  X kad  tke  scare 
of  a lifetime  and  I would  like  to  relate  tkls  experience  to  you.  I was 
Btandlnt,  as  I am  now,  wken  suddenly  as  I was  leading  tke  congregation  In 
worsklp  a figure  In  green  crossed  my  field  of  vision.  I could  not  kelp 
but  look  up  and  tlSre  saw  a yoimg  man.  In  a green  uniform  with  a steel 
keimet  on  kls  kead,  ckarglng  down  tke  aisle  to  take  a front  seat  before  me. 
I kad  no  Idea  wketker  tke  bklldlng  was  on  fire,  wketker  bombs  were  falling 
near  by,  or  wkat  tkls  uniform  represented.  After  tke  service  I made  tke 
discovery  tkat  tke  young  man  In  question  wore  tke  nnl-ftiwi  of  tke  ״Ivll 
Defense  Corps;  ke  18  very  active  In  tkat  organization,  kad  Just  come  off 
duty)  and  mtker  tkan  take  tke  time  to  go  kome  and  ckange  kls  clotklng,  ke 
came  Immediately  to  tke  Synagogue  for  prayer.  Tkls  young  mqn  kas  become 
a good  friend  of  oiirs.  Is  a valued  member  of  tke  congregation;  yet,  wken- 
ever  I see  klm  now^ I can  not  kelp  but  recall  my  skock  of  tke  unknown  and 
unknowable  wken  X saw  klm  striding  to  kls  seat  during  tke  course  of  a 
Sabbatk  service. 


I teil  you  tkls  experience,  my  friends,  because  It  illustrates  tke 
complexity,  contradiction,  and  madness  of  our  age.  Tkls  small  episode 
was  to  me  tke  perfect  symbol  of  a world  In  conflict:  tke  uniform,  tke  z 
steel  keimet,  tke  urgency  of  tke  person  In  tke  midst  of  a congregation 
devoted  to  peaceful  prayer,  ind,  wken  you  consider  tke  problem  you  will 
find  tkat  tkls  conflict  exists  In  otker  areas  of  our  lives  as  well,  and 
to  tke  same  degree.  Here  In  the  twentletk  century,  man  18  opening  ever 
greater  avenues  of  exploration  and  discovery^  a*  ke  reaekes,  literally, 
for  tke  stars  and,  yet,  at  tke  brink  of  a new  age  In  tke  life  of  man, 
tke  Individual  returns  to  tke  Synagogue  and  Ckurck  In  greater  numbers 


/ 


‘ tkan  ever  before^  L arg•  areas  of  tke  worl«.  are  In  a state  of  tension, 

vkole  continents  are  aflame,  c0ינAt  cינou9s  of  peoples  are  In  rebellion 

. . _ IrwJt" 

irWM«  anxiety  ckaraeterlzes  our  ace,  acti  more  synafocues  are  belnj  built 


In  our  time  than  ever  befor*  In  tke  klstory  of  Jewlsk  life  In  America.  I 
do  not  tkink  It  Is  all  a matter  of  movlnc  to  tke  suburbs;  after  all,  you 
wko  kave  come  togetker  ovdr  tke  past  years  from  every  conceivable  section 
of  New  York  and  environs^  «sd  from  m vastly  diverse  numb  eg  ״gf  baekfrounds 
of  family  tradition,  education  and  relljladfia  eifflllatfcon,  could  Just  as 
well  kave  built  for  yourselves  a country  club,  a social  building,  a comrau- 
nlty  kouse,  or  a gyi^naslum  wltk  swlmklng  pool  attacked;  but,  no  matter  wkat 


tke  multiple  purpose  of  tkls  community  center  Is  to  be,  you  kave  oti»l 


we  dedicate  at  tkls  solemn  occasion. 


sanctified  It  wltk  tke 


In  skort,  since  1952  wken  you  first  organized  and  now  grew  to  a membersklp 
^ over  iK)0  families,  from  tke  time  you  made  use  of  make~sklft  facilities 
to  tkls  kour  wken  over  200  eklldren  use  your  sekool-rooms,  since  you  first 
struggled  against  all  tke  obstacles  and  opposition  wklck  a/group  suck  as 
yours  Is  certain  to  encounter  until  tkls  moment  wken  you  come  togetker  und- 
er  tke  Inspired  leadership  of  your  rabbi,  you  kave  not  only  ckosen  to  build 
a House  of  O-od  for  tke  glorlfl  cfi£on  of  His  Holy  Name,  but  kave  also  ckosen^ 
to  affiliate  yourselves,  ^Itk  all  you  kear^  scxd  soul  and  mlgkt,^wltk  Juda- 
31m.  We  draw,  then,  tke  Ineseapabld  conclusion  tkat  to  you  Jewlsk  life 
18  of  meaning,  of  value,  of  serious  concern  and  tkat  you  affiliate  your- 
selves  not  becduse  you  were  bam  Jews  but  because,  as  Jdws,  you  feel  tke 
need  to  laeaUxi^  yourselves  wltk  tke  faltk  of  our  fathers,  tke  teacklnfs 
of  Torak,  tke  message  of  comfort  and  strength  which  flow^  from  the  time- 
hallowed  pages  of  tke  Siddur.  Judaism  to  you  18  represented  by  tkls  House 
of  aod  wklck  you  bdllt  by  tke  strength  of  your  hands  and  tke  sweat  of  your 
brow;  It  stands  to  reason  tkat  tke  better  Jews  you  becoflle,  tke  more  vital 
will  be  tke  meaning  of  tke  Temple  to  you,  your  cklkdren,  and  tke  community 
of  wklck  you  are  a part. 


ill 


And,  wky  40  peoyle  r*turn  to  tke  House  of  ‘*od,  wky  are  more  Temples 
beln(  built,  wliy  are  tke  membersklp  rolls  Increaslnj  from  year  to  year? 
Because  In  our  ace  of  turmoil  and  uncertainty  our  people  find  certain  basic 
values  in  Judaism  wklek  kelp  tkem  meet  tke  denmnds  and  ndeds  of  tke  twentlet 
century.  And  vhat  are  these  valueB}r׳to  menticn  just  a fev.  There  is  the 
fact,  first,  that  ours  is  not  a faith  which  premises  "pie  in  the  sky",  does 
not  believe  in  8.  vicarious  atonement,  does  not  use  its  teachings  as  an  o- 
piate  to  lessen  the  strains  and  tensions  of  our  time  but,  rather,  Judaism’s 

inherent  value  lies  in  the  premise  that  a hard,  personal,  dynamic  religion 

^romT^cr  an  inner  rev/ard  so  great  that  it  can  overcome  all  the  obstacles 
which  may  be  placed  before  us  during  the  course  of  our  lifetimd.  The  ideals 
of  Judaism  do  not^comfort  and  ease  but,  rather,  inspire  to  action^  111  |j  : [.13a 
they  ennoble  the  human  being  with  the  finest  of  goals,  and  lead  us  to  serv 
ice^tT  create  on  God’s  earth  something  ac  meaningful^ beautiful  and  last 
ing^that  all  mankind  fehall  reap  the  benefit  thereof.  Ours  is  not  only  a 

faith  of  prayer  but  one  of  Mitzvoh,  the  act  of  doing,  of  service,  of  creati 

vity  as  you  have  experienced  and  lived  it  over  the  past  few  years.  Surely, 
you  have  given  a great  deal  to  erect  this  Stj^cture  but,  in  the  final  ana- 
lysis,  it  is  no^  more  than  a building  of  stone.  Nov,  it  is  up  to  you  to 
make  it  live  for  a building  of  any  kind  is  no  more  worthy  than  the  people 
who  inhabit  it;  and  if  this  is  the  case,  how  much  the  more  üu  or, 

when  speaking  of  a House  of  Gpd,  In  our  '^'orah  portion,  -erl^e,  to  be 


read  this  week,  Moses  had  finished  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle  in 

the  wilderness  and,  then,  in  one  of  the  most  meaningful  verses  to  be  found 

-ו  A 4//✓  o 

in  our  sacred  literature;  "and  the  glory  of  God  filled  ־The  Tabernacle",  -ä« 
it  is  up  to  you  by  the  way  you  embrace  your  religion,  that  you  shall 
make  of  this  Sancturay  a living  organism  and  the  glory  of  God  shall  dwell 
among  you.  In  other  v.׳ords,  this  Synagogue  is  dedicated  not  because  wa 
so  but  because  you  and  yours  have  chosen  freely  to  make  this  concept  □ orrtnl^ 


iv. 


There  are,  of  course,  other  values  vithin  the  scope  of  Judaism.  There 
is,  for  instance,  not  merely  the  Law  of  tradition  hy  which  so  many  Jews  live 
hut,  in  a far  mere  dynamic  setting,  there  is  the  ethical  content  of  Torah, 
This  is  to  he  seen  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  the  dynamic  teachings  of  the 
prophets,  in  the  songs  of  praise  and  wholes omeness  of  the  Psilmje^  in  the 
tragic  yet  eternally  enduring  faith  of  Joh,  in  the  mortal  yearnigs  and 
strivings  of  our  forefathers  with  all  their  human  failings.  One  could  cite 


the  philosophy  of  life  advocated  hy  our  heritage; 


verse  after  verse  to 


it  is  an  approach  to  existence  which  esm  only  he  summed  up  in  the  verse: ״The 
Torah  is  a tree  of  life  to  them  that  hold  fast  onto  it,״  This  is  not  ;aTvetn• 


Torah  is  a tree  of  life  to  them  that  hold  fast  onto  it.״  This  is  not  ^ 
nice  little  phrase  whsip^  support i(׳  the  argiiment  of  the  preacher;  rather,  it 
provides  the  congregant  with  the  challengd  of  a lifetime.  It  implies  that 
you  are  not  to  he  ethical  or  religious  or  filled  v/ith  idealism  for  the  sole 
period  of  time  needed  to  run  through  a religious  worship  service.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Torah  ■«««׳  he  a way  of  life  unto  you  if  you  are  ethical  in  your 
business  dealings  outside  these  four  walls,  if  you  are  moral  in  your  social 
contacts,  if  your  cleanliness  of  "t^dy  is  matched  hy  the  purity  of  your  mind, 
if  the  laGali(^  of  your  being ו-ו ן— -jp  nrirriitrr  to  the  outside  so  that 


ccS==TT  you  will  he  strengthened  as  you  meet  the  tests  and  trials  and  sttesses 

of  your  complex  daily  lives,  lived  within  the  circle  of  your  rlimr  ־lu."  (Ih^Tt 
'yL  (^^MAUAuWtr  - 

janot»,  u It  is,  then,  a matter  of  attitude  and  to  what  extent  we  are  suffused 

with  the  meaning  of  Judaism.  A little  story  will  illustrate  this  matter  of 

attitudes:  A man  and  the  poet  Villiam  Blake  were  standing  in  a park  admiring 

the  magnificent  sun-set.  The  man  said  to  Blake,  Does  this  not  remiind  you  of 

a beautiful  gold  coin?  To  which  Blak^  answered , No;  rather  it  reminds  me  of 
ך / ^ rSft  •ג  if  /✓  > -V/A  /ÜJ  Cl  ^7 ־׳ מ 

"Holy"  . ג y /^׳<;׳ / כיר  oar/^/  ^ ^ 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  value  upon  v/hich  I would  like^to  touch 
at  this  solemn  occasion;  namely,  that  in  all  of  Judaism,  in  all  of  our  doing! 
and  strivings,  in  all  the  building  and  creativity  the  one  central  force  sh  M 


and  must  he,  God,  This  is  basic,  it  is  the  core,  it  is  the  essence  for  with 


V. 


* ־ ‘ out  God  we  are  "but  enpty  shells.  I realize  that  in  many  qייarter^  it  fs  no 

10ng־er  fashionable  to  even  think,  much  less  believe  in  God  but,  somehowjl}  this 
has  not  lessened  my  belief  and  trust  in  Him.  In  all  thaj;  we  do,  plan  and  hop 
to  achieve,  we  should  strive  for  the  perfection  which  He  symbolizes.  Ve  shal 
never  achieve  this  perfection  but  we  come  cloeest  to  it  by  means  of  the  striv׳ 
ing  and  this  gives  us  a purpose,  a goal,  a reason,  an  end  not  in  terms  of 

needs  and  wishes  but  in  terms  of  God’s  splendor  on  earth.  It  is  all 
too  simple,  in  our  modern  era  of  man’s  ever  greater  searchings  into  the  fcr  c^ 
of  nature  and  the  nature  of  the  Universe  to  put  ourselves  at  the  pinnacle  of 
life  but,  at  the  bery  beginning  when  you  dedicate  this  Synagogue,  make  it  a 
point  to  remember  that  it  is  God  vho  gives  life, 00נז1 י  endows  man  with  the  a- 
bility  to  think  and  reason,  who  has  blessed  man  v/ith  those  emotions  which 
have  led  you  here  as  a united,  proud,  and  pftrposeful  group  of  Je\>/s. 

The  God  who  brought  us  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  who  made  Judea  great, 
v;ho  stood  b::;־  our  side  in  moments  of  defeat  and  tripmph,  who  v/ept  with  us  at 
the  destruction  of  so  many  of  our  people  but  two  decades  ago  and  who  rejoic- 
ed  with  us  in  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel,  His  glory  shall  now  fill 
your  Tabernacle.  In  our  time  of  distress  and  turmoil,  heartache  andifespair, 
misfortune  and  discomfort,  may  this  pubpit  serve  as  a base  from  which  shall 
issue  forth  to  all  the  world  the^wwT^^of  faith  anji  strength  and  wisdom  which 
lie  at  the  very  heart  of  Judaism;  and^ may  yoii/Jbe  the  bearers  of  these  words. 

To  this  worthy  ideal,  in  ^od’s  Name,  we  dedicate  this  Sanctui(ary  of  the  Jew- 
ish  Community  Center,  of  Paramus,  New  Jersey. 

Amen. 

Jewish  Community  Center,  Paramus,  N.J.,  Friday  evening,  Dedicaticn  Sermon; 

March  13,  1959. 


SAI'EE  PLAY,  except  that  their  names  are  diff, 
& so  is  the  age  Ec  the  land  in  vhich  they  liv 
d-&  3־׳et,  Gd  is  to  he  found  in  each  of  these  ge 
nerations  also:  in  the  hearts,  actions  of  nn 
• hy  the  v/ay  ve  live,  vay  we  assert  ourselves, 
: hy  strength  of  our  beliefs. 

?The  Purim  story,  unfortunately,  is  age-old;  it 
I has  heen  repeated  all  toi  often  thru  course  of 
; our  history.  But  this  is  the  strength  V heaut 
of  our  people’s  life  amid  the  nations:  tha־^  ir 
every  generation,  v/e  have  recoverd  from  the  di 
tators  attempt  to  annihilate  us,  have  shown  t} 
grark  of  eternal  life  on  earth,  have  furtherec 
the  beliefs  to  which  v/e  cling  with  all  our  hri 
These  beliefs  are: 

a--pride  in  our  tradition,  although  oeple  may 
think  us  different  for  this  "strangeness"  of 
the  Jew  stems  from  their  ignorance  of  our  be- 
liefs,  rather  than  from*  strength  of  knowledge 
b--belief  in  our  future,  under  all  circumstanc 
& that  as  we  have  overccane  the  bxgots  in  the 
past,  we  shall  cent  to  do  so  in  future,  as  v/e 
do  it  even  in  our  own  time;  a belief  so  deep- 
ly  rooted  in  our  minds  & hearts  that  the  sni! 
it  for  life  & survival  shall  never  fail 
c--tha<t  Gd  is  vdthin  eadi  of  us,  that  He  is  ij 
our  lives,  actions  and  words  & although  we 
may  not  mention  his  name.  He  is  nresent  none- 
theless • 

This  is  less,  of  Purim.,  repeated  from  yr  to  yr 
& ths  is  why  we  want  the  children  ־ore sent:  to 
know,  learn  & ap  rec  the  fact  that  Jewry  shal: 
live  & that  Judaism  shall  survive,  Ve  pray  t 


none- 


י־^•^  fy  fי  uv- 


CLOSING 

DATE 


THIS  IS  YOUR  ACCOUNT  FOR 
THE  THIRTY  DAY  PERIOD 
ENDING  ON  THE  ABOVE  DATE. 

SALESCHECKS,  CREDIT,  AND 
PAYMENT  SLIPS,  ARE  EN- 
CLOSED  AS  YOUR  RECORD. 

PLEASE  RETURN  ANY  SLIPS 
ON  WHICH  THERE  MAY  BE  AN 
INQUIRY. 

ACCOUNTS  ARE  DUE  WHEN 
RENDERED. 
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RENDERED. 
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MERCHANDISE  CREDITS  NOT  SHOWN  ON  THIS  STATEMENT  WILL  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  NEXT  STATEMENT. 


LIFE-CYLE  OF  THE  JEV — PART  III:  SYHAGOGDE  AHD 

OBSERVANCE . 


\ My  friends»  Many  years  ago»  \vhen  our  people  still  lived  in  the  land 
of  Judea,  there  were  no  institutions  such  as  Synagogues»  as  we  know  them 
tod41y.  Indeed»  the  originjj  of  the  Synagogue  ־been  lost  in  antiquity 

and,  in  itn  priTr1n11־jr  mnninirrgj  may  well  have  "begun  in  the  rooms  of  an  in  di- 
vidual’s  home•  We  have  the  story  in  the  Bihle  that  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel 
the  •great  prophet  of  the  Babylonian  exile»  many  of  our  people  used  to  meet 
with  this  inspiring  personality  to  hear  and  discuss  his  philosophy  of  a 
return  to  Zion,  In  this  setting»  and  if  we  follow  the  theory  of  this  ori- 

gin»  the  Synagogue  nay  well  have  been»  at  first»  still  what  it  is  today: 

ר?  e jr ’P  (9  o J ^ .נ^ ׳ ג 

a House  of  Study  and/or  a House  of  Assembly*  But  in  orr  ov;n  time  we  know 

all  too  well  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  House  of  God  is  nne  of  pray- 

er  and  this»  surely,  did  not  come  to  pass  until  many  centuries  after  the 

time  of  Ezekiel,  who  lived  approximately  2400  years  ago.  The  Jews,  of 

course,  did  return  to  Zion^as  we  know  from  history^  and  one  of  their  very 

first  acts  was  to  build  a Temple  which  was  to  serve  not  only  as  a unify- 

ing  force  for  all  of  Jev;ry  but  v;hichwas  to  symbolize  fJ?r  them  God’s  a^/ell 

ing  place  on  earth*  Our  people  were  commanded  to  come  to  this  Temple  in 

Jerusalem  three  times  a year  with  their  sacrifices^  and  we  alc^®  knov/  for  a, 

fact  that 0 ־*»  service  -wf  tlrcr■  prayor  in  thi!.  Temple  was  enhanced  with  song, 

with  the  playing  of  instruments,  the  chanting  of  the  priests*  The 

Temple  v/as  so  grand  and  magnificent^  so  richly  carved  and  de^rated  tha1 

it  became  the  envy  of  all  the  peonies  in  the  ־tten-known  world;  we  have  many 

records  in  existence  from  that  time  ancient  historians  speak  of  our 

House  of  Worship  with  envy,  in  admiration,  and  in  terms  of  glogy  for  the 

^^^te«^erected  to  the  worship  of  God.  The  stood  for  close  to  400 

years  skjad  was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the  Romans  in  the  year  70;  only 

one  of  the  walls  rem.ained»  the  Wailing  Wall,  which  in  our  own  time  can  not 

even  be  visited  or  seen^for  the k.  territory  v/here  it  stands  is  in  Arab  hand! 

As  such,  like  our  ancestors  of  1900  years  ago,  we  have  lost  all  cortact 


the  spiritual  1 8»10ייו  of  our 


which  once  cl 


with  the 


il. 

It  was  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  that  The  institution  of  the 
Synagogue  began  to  flourish.  Our  peonle,  deprived  of  their  central  place 
of  worship  and  dispersed  to  the  raaaay  e oriiexs  of  the  earth,  began  to  desig- 
nate  certain  houses  in  their  new  caramunities  as  Synagogues.  Incidentally, 
the  word  "Synagogue”  comes  from  the  Greek  language,  meaning  "to  gather  to- 
gether"}  thus,  lending  emphasis  to  the  theory  wire  eh  W'e  are  discuyging^ 

And  in  these  houses  or  homes  the  original  concepts  were  furthered:  the  Syna 
gogue  continued  to  be  a house  of  assembly  and  a/  house  of  study  but  now, 

^ ־AO  > 

we  add  the  third  function,  a house  of  prayer.  V/ith  the  dispersi  n of  our 
ancestors,  an  entirely  new  orientation  was  brouglit  to  Judaism;  that  is  to 
say,  prayers  were  substituted  for  the  former  sanrifices,  a return  to  Zion 
became  the  key  point  in  the  theology  of  Judaism^ and  while  we  erected  Syna- 
gogues  in  the  communities  of  the  v/orld,  the  Jew  was  expected  to  know  and 
understand  and  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that^the  Synagogue  could  never 
take  the  place  of  the  Temple  in  Jerus^ 

with  it  certain  limitatione  and  restricti  0ns  •Wiiich  wore■  to  be  mrirt — rrf 


act  that  tne  synagogue  ccuia  never 
׳ae(lm.  AThis  negative  approach^brought 


a nnnrp»pp  •i+g  For  instance,  while  music  was  de- 

finitely  a part  of  the  Temple  service,  since  the  destruction  and  the 

which  accompanied  it,  no  music  v/as  ever  to  be  played  in  a house  of  wor- 
ship  again.  Jev/ry  was  to  consider  itself  in  a perpetual  state  of 
until  time  when  the  Messiali  would  lead  us  all  back  to  Zion  and  establis 
for  us  there  the  Temple  service  in  all  of  its  former  glory.  Secondly, 
while  we  have  some  concept  of  what  the  properties  of  the  Temple  looked  like 
in  ancient  days,  the  tradition  has  com  and ed  us  never  to  reconstruct  any- 
thing  in  the  same  manner  as  pleased  our  people  centuries  ago.  By  this  we 
mean  that  the  candelabras,  the  Eternal  Light,  the  Ark,  the  robes  of  the 
priests  and  the  covers  of  the  Torah  scrolls  all  resemble  the  ceremonial 
objects  of  yesteryear  too.  slight  extent  but,  with  knowledge  aforethought, 
each  of  these  art icles^J^^s lightly  different  or  fashioned  with  an  error 
so  as  not  to  resemble^the  properties  of  the  Jt\  ״^ba^irr. 


This 


iii, 

concern  vith  slight  errors  or  defections  is  in  keeping  with  the  tradition- 
al  print  of  view,  that  can  never  replace  the  in  our 

woA׳ehip  and  in/our  hearts. 

Now,  my  ffiends,  any  ten  men  can  gather  together  in  a room  in  order  t 
form  a congregation.  In  this  type  of  setting,  they  need  nothing  else  ex- 
cept  them.selves  and  the  devotion  which  is  a part  of  their  prayers  to  God. 
However,  if  you  huild  a Synagogue,  there  are  other  requirements  which  must 
he  filled:  there  must  he  an  Eternal  Light,  a Torah,  a set  of  Menorahs,  and 
mgigt  VI  I'a־!  uf  all»  the  congregation  Tftjscfe  face  east  in  prayer.  Al  go , 


-ל  so  /)  ■Je 


ditional  Judaism  has  d u, c r 0 ptl , that  the  reading  desk  of  the  ״messengef  of 
the  congregation"  face  the  Ark  so  that,  figuratively  speaking,  he  address- 
es  God  directly  and  faces  east  at  the  same  time.  Furthermore,  the  reading 
desk  is  hest  placed  into  the  midst  of  the  worshippers  or  on  a lower  level 
וויו  in  ti'iu — rtfךןו-<ו ו;  in  order  to  fulfill  the  verse  of  the  Psalmist:  "Out  of  the 
depths  I cried  unto  Thee".  The  concept  of  crying  unto  the  Lord  from  the 
depths,  that  is  the  depths  of  despair,  and  the  idea  of  facing  east  while 

in  prayer  are  "both  related  to  the  same  traditional  thought:  that  the  form- 

ruX 

er  Temple  stood  in  the  East  and  we  continue  to  cry^from  the  d epths  until 
we  are  restored  to  ־ ןן ן ן ךWhile  the  traditi  'nal  Jew  prays  three  times 

a day,  the  men  and  v/omen  of  the  congregation  are  separated  for  the  sound 
psychological  reason  that  a v/oman  will  distract  the  male  worshipper  from 
the  intensity  of  his  devotion  to  the  Almighty, 

Of  course,  in  our  twn  tim.e,  a great  many  more  problems  exist.  It  is 
ohr  unfortunate  experience  in  the  twentieth  century  when  Jewish  learning 
has  declined  to  so  great  an^  extent,  that  Halacha  (Jewish  Law)  has  often 
become  confused  with  Minhag  (Jewish  custom  and  obsersance) , This  problem 
is -»•  very  real  a»«■  for  the  custonu which  grew  out  of  a particular  communit 
in  eastern  or  western  Europe  hajj(.  become  synonymous  with  Law  all  too  fre- 
quently,  and  often  erroneously.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  where  a man 
reciting  the  Kaddish  and  coming  to  the  verse  /V/9/r^ 


iv 


■back  tvo  steps  and  then  forward•  This  custom  has  no  "basis  in  Law  whatsoevef 


"but  our  people  will  hot  ־be  deprived  of  this  quo  tern  under  any  circumstances. 
This ווו^ז71דוו־ ו  fl.  rä  s its  origin  amid  the  ctts±3»?T  of  our  people  to  :0«ce־,  "bodily. 


in  each  of  the  four  directions  of  the  earth  so  that  their  benediction,  ’*May 
the  Lord  of  all  wend  pea.ce"  "be  to  all  the  peoples  if  the  world.  In 


the  same  manner,  many  of  our  p®  pie  "bow  deep  from  the  waist  at  the  time  of 
the  Adoration  or  Oleinu.  Again,  this  is  Minhag,  rather  than  Halacha  and  is. 


in  fact,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Judaism  for  we  discourage 'any  "bowing  or 
knweling  "before  a sym"bol^  ginr!f>  wr  ־hוזחr  ו m/j11"bn-gerffl  Ged.  alsneff  on 

nf  Ynri  Kippur prostrate  ourselves  in  hum'ble  su"bmission  to  God's 


decree  for  the  year  to  come.  As  a third  example,  I recall  the  Synagogue 
which  we  visited  in  Kingston,  Jamaica  in  the  British  Vest  Indies,  where  the 
entire  floor  of  the  House  of  Worship  was  covered  with  sand.  Their  Minhag 


has  also  become  Halacha  for  them,  a-n׳׳^  tl!ey  c-rr^d  not  rearla זר. ו  iinriov^tand  TlTprfe- 

: cTiid  . ^ 


em,  the  wand 


the— Synp^gOgUe'  in  v/iiiel-i■  I officiaLeJ־  wa־s־־־bure  uf  s. 


on  the  floor  of  the■  Dynagcgwe■  v/as  reminscent  of  the through  which  our 

• tv  V V «.••* 


£=3±xsaBirr  on  the  way  to  the 


ancestors  traVelled  vhile  jt*■  [!lir  w/i  1 ■!■«ייוי 


Promised  Land.  And  T-h־gr»־^f  examples  wlaireh  could  be  multiplied  at 

will;  in  our  own  country,  there  are  ^nagogues  without  central  authority  in 
terms  of  observance  so  that  in  some  Temples  the  «(ban  service  is  on  Sjindays, 
and  in  others  on  Friday  evenings;  in  seme  the  h(llidays  are  observed  on  the 
days  on  which  they  fall  on  the  Jewish  calendar,  in  others  on  the  weekend 
closest  to  it;  some  of  our  Rabbis  wear  hats,  robes  and  talleisim,  others 
either  wear  or  do  not  wear  hats,  robes  or  talleisim.  In  some  congregations 
there  are  no  services  on  Saturday  morninrs  because  the  stores  are  open  in 


the  sraller  comunities  and  the  men  can  not  attend,  v/hile  in  others  the  Sy- 
nagogues  are  shut  do\\׳n  complt:tely  during  the  hot  sumr־er  months.  But  today, 
more  than  any  of  these  problems,  Jews  are  building  Synagogues  wtthou|^re- 
gard  for  traditional  architecture;  they  have  a meeting  hall  with  class- 
rooms,  swimming  pool  and  gymnasium  attached  forgetting  in  their  haste  to 


V. 


assign  the±r  principal  role  of  their  Community  Center  to  the  Sanctuary,  it 
is  m47  opinion  that  it  ip  spiritually,  ־nhysically  and  emcticnally  imposeible 
to  vorship  as  d evoutly  in  a gymnasium  which  has  ־been  filled  with  cnairs  for 
the  holyday  overflov/  as  in  a Temple  per  se.  It  is  here  v/here  the  future  of 
religious  worship  is  endangered  for  the  younger  generation  now  growing  up 
can  never  find  its  spiritual  values  in  a setting  such  as  this.  The  feyna- 
gogue  must  stand  of  and  hy  itself,  for  it  is  no  more  and  no*  lees  than  '•holv 
ground"  from  which  our  prayers  scar  upward  in  a great  and  lasting  plea  to 
the  Almightj־׳  for  the  welfare  and  good  of  all  mankind. 

In  the  life-cycle  of  the  Jew,  my  friends,  the  Synagogue  stands  supreme 
It  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  true,  hut  it 
can  still  fulfill  its  age-old  fufction,  one  which  has  sustained  our  people 
over  the  ages  past.  The  Hcuse  of  Study,  Assemhlj׳׳  and  Prayer  is  central  to 
the  Jew  and  basic  to  Jiidaism;  from  it  floi'/s  the  wisdom,  and  ins1״יrati  cn  whic 
shall  lead  us  all  in  the  pathg^  o cuDa^»»e^  There  are  m.any  laws  and 


customs  of  observance  in  terms  of  the  Synagogue  but  the  m o s t/^־l  1-.U.7 .׳  of  all 
IS  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  Is$iah:  "Ily  house  shall  be’'  called  a 'house  of 
prayer  for  all  people," 

■'i.men. 


{Ip:  1 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Friday  Evening,  Ifaroh  20,  1959. 


^ THE  LIF&־CYCLE  OF  THE  JEW;  PART  IV;  MARRIAOE  &_HOME• 

^My  friends,  over  the  past  three  months  we  have  discussed  various  as- 
pects  which  affect  us  all  within  the  life-cycle  of  the  Jew.  Startln«  from 
the  beginning,  we  have  considered  the  problems  connected  with  birth  and 
brls,  have  spOhen  of  the  purpose  of  Bar  Mltzvoh  and  Confirmation  and,  only 
last  montk,  paid  partloilar  attention  to  tke  place  of  tke  Synatopie  and  ' 
j^Se  okserraneee  wklck  are  part  of  the  lifetime  of  the  Jev.  How, 
we  come  to  that  stage  In  the  life  of  the  human  being  which  sees  him  t&  a 
more  advanced  age;  that  18  to  say,  when  he  attains  the  necessary  maturity 
and  Insight  80  that  he  desires  to  seek  out  a llfe»s  companion,  marry  and 
found  a home  and  family,  [of  eourse,  this  and  path  of  mort-tom^ 


,an^ljalngs  and,  ouperficuaixj  speaaxng,  «יי*«  

leh  aboTrt-thls  msttnr.  fin  the  ether-ht^-lhe  practices  and^stom^sso- 
elated  with  Marrlace  and  Home,  our  topic  for  this  eyenlne,  Wtn-wlth  th»m- 
some'^^Äs  of  life  which  can  not  he  c nsldered  or  understood  In  any  other 


way,  except  within  the  context  of  the  Jewish  f alth.  Jews  live  their  life 
as  do  joaary  others,  except  the  more  so  since  we  not  only  are  burdened  by 
the  problems  and  trials  which  come  to  each  of  us  during  the  course  of  a 
lifetime  but,  all  the  more  so,  because  aside  from  the  very  strain  of  living 
we  never  know  for  a certainty  when  the  visclous  disputes  of  the  world  will 
not  find  an  outlet  In  our  lives  and  homes  and  areas  of  acperlence.  One  need 
only  point  to  those  many  couples  In  our  elsewhere,  vho 

began  their  married  life  In  perfect  peace  and  happlnm  on  the  other  side 
of  the  oedan,  only  to  be  brought  under  the  fire  of  persecution  with  the 
need  to  emigrate  and  continue  their  life  in  this  blessed  land.  The  point 
of  this  observation  18  only  this;  that  marriages.  If  they  are  to  survive 
the  catastrophes  of  men  and  Nature,  must  be  strong  and  vital  and  meaning- 
ful  for  a loosely  tied  association  of  two  human  beings  can  never  triumph 
over  those  forces  which  seek  to  destroy  or  harm  or  tear  asunder..  The  very 
Idea  that  marriages  are  to  last  for  a lifetime  and  that  a man  may  have  only 
one  wife  at  one  time  18  not  even  one  thousand  years  old  In  our  ^fstera  world, 
In  some  areas,  this  Ideal  has  not  been  realized  even  In  our  own  time. 


li 


Now,  at  the  very  heelnnlnc»  as  we  see  from  the  stories  of  the  Torah, 

marriages  were  arranged  by  the  parents  of  a boy,  who  looked  for  a wife  with 

In  the  members  of  his  own  large  family.  This  was  done  80  that  a wife,  from 

a different  country  or  people  or  race,  might  not  bring  with  her  foreign  or 

disturbing  Influences  and,  thus,  upset  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  housep( 

hold.  It  18  In  this  connection  that  Abraham  sent  his  servent  Elhezer  to 

his  brother  Laban  for  a wife  for  his  son  Isaac.  Rachel  was  chosen  and  her 

consent  to  this  marriage  was  purely  a ;formality.  But,  contrary  to  modern 

practice,  the  gesture  of  Abraham  In  sending  gifts  to  Laban  Is  n^mnthlifc  In 

terestlng.  Today  It  Is  the  girl  who  provides  the  dowry;  In  ancient  times 

It  was  the  man  who  brought  the  gifts  of  value.  The  reason,  of  course,  18 

quite  simple;  when  a boy  would  marry  he  remained  with  the  household  of  his 

(KM-  MUX 

parents  and  the  girl  would  be  agccCfter  worker  In  the  home  or  field.  Thus, 
the  boys  family  would  profit  from  thi 8 arrangement;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
family  of  the  girl  was  giving  up  one  of  Its  workers  and,  thus,  could  reason 
ably  expect  the  gifts  In  the  sense  of  making  up  for  their  loss  In  labor. 

It  must  be  remarked,  at  the  saune  time,  that  a woman  as  such  was  not  consld׳ 


I such  wi 


T which  counted 


ered  worth  very  much  In  value;  it  was  only  her  work 


towards  the  dowry  which  the  young  mam  would  have  to  bring  with  him  when  he 


brought  suit  for  the  young  woman.  When  the  match  had  been  arranged,  a»d  In 
the  case  of  Isaac  and  Rachel^^  the  two  did  not  even  see  each  other  until  the 


taken  to  Insure  the  legality  of  the 


time  of  the  wedding,  two  steps 


maaziia^.  In  the  first  Instance,  the  b^de  Is  purchased  by  the  groom  and 
all  Is  placed  on  a written,  legal  basis  but  the  girl  remains  In  her  fath- 
cr*8  house  until  such  time  as  the  groom  is  ready  to  receive  her.  But,  for 
all  Intents  and  purposes,  the  two  are  legally  mar  Pled-.  The  second  step, 
called  marriage,  occurs  when  the  bride  moves  to  her  husband's  house;  It  Is 
an  occasion  for  mueh  Joy  and  gaiety,  laughter  and  feasting,  lasting  as  long 
as  seven  days.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  poetry  In  Hebrdw  liturgy  and  11• 
terature  Is  In  keeping  with  this  ceremony;  most  notably,  the  magnificent 


"Song  of  Songs"  of  the  Bible  18  viewed  as  an  extraordinary  love  or  wedding 

poem. 


Ill  . 


But  there  came  the  time  within  Judaism  the  emphasis  and  orlenta- 

tlon  toward  marriage  changed  considerably.  Men  were  scarce  due  to  the  ra- 
vages  of  war,  captivity  and  their  dedication  to  a lifetime  of  study  and, 
thus,  It  became  more  and  more  difficult  for  girls  to  find  eligible  bachetor■ 
As  a result,  the  whole  picture  now  changed;  namely,  girls  paid  the  dowry  anä 
she  who  could  pay  the  most,  would  get  the  best  husband.  But  It  must  be  polr 
ed  out  that  not  Just  any  hushand  would  do;  the  cultured  or  scholarly  men  a- 
lone  could  command  the  highest  prlcel  while  the  uneducated  was  considered 
the  poorest  catch  of  all,  Fathers-Att-i־«w  supported  their  schflW^sone^  and 
daughters^often  for  a lifetime  and  gloried  In  the  ^po^nlty  to  do  so,  for 
they  felt  themselves  worthy  In  providing  a scholar devote  his  life  and 
mind  and  heart  to  the  study  of  God»s  Holy  Word.  The  Codes  of  later  centur- 
les  specifically  state  that  the  amount  of  the  dowry  Is  less  essential  than 
the  genealogical  record  and  sbholarly  position  of  the  glrl*s  family,  as  wel, 
as  of  her  brothers.  One  can  see  then  how  deeply  Ingrained  was  the  respect 
of  our  people  for  learning,  study  and  devotion  to  Jewish  law  and  word. 

The  actual  marriage  ceremony  required  a number  of  essentials.  First 
and  foremost,  there  was  the  Kesuboh,  the  Marriage  Contract  which  stated  the 
terms  of  the  marriage  and  which  was  read  publicly  before  the  assembled  wedd 
ing  guests,  which.  In  those  tlme^  Implied  the  entire  Jewish  community.  As 
such,  everyone  was  a witness  to  the  conditions  stated.  Then  there  was  the 
Chuppo,  representing  the  new  home  or  the  wedding  chamber,  which  was  built, 
arranged  and  designed  by  the  groom  and  symbolized,  more  than  anything  else, 
the  transfer  of 'manly  authority  from  the  bride* 6 father  to  her  new  husband. 
The  Chupo  18  so  old  In  our  history  that  It  Is  alreadjrimentloned(  twice  In 


the  Bible,  Then  there  was  the  ring  which  did  not  as  such  unite  the 
but  was  only  Intended  as  a visible  sign  of  purahase;  as  the  bride  brought 
her  dowry,  so  did  the  groom  signify  his  acceptance  of  the  conditions  by 
means  of  this  ring.  But,  most  Important,  the  marriage  took  place  always 
In  the  home  and  not  till  the  15th  century  do  we  know  of  a ceremony  taking 
place  in  the  Synagogue.  It  18  a sign  of  everlasting  disrespect  that  we 


It. 


of  modern  time•  have  taken  the  weddlnc  ceremony  80  much  out  of  home  and  lyn 
eocue  and  have  clven  this  sacred  occasion,  called  Kedushln,  Hollhees,  to  the 
hotels  and  catering  establishments.  What  sanctity  can  there  be  amid  glasses 
and  bottles  filled  with  drink  and  tables  laden  with  salami  and  fish.  After 
the  vows  have  been  exchanged,  the  glass  Is  broken  by  the  hroom,  originally 
to  chase  away  the  evil  spirits  which  might  cause  harm  to  the  young  couple 
but,  in  more  modern  tfcrms,  to  remind  us  even  at  this  sacred  and  happy  momen 
of  the  destruction  of  our  people  centuries  ago,  so  that  In  our  Joy  we  shoul 


never  forget  those  less  fortunate  than  we. 

In  such  a manner,  my  friends,  was  the  ceremony  conducted  and  the  custo 

which  grew  up  with  It,  Then,  of  course,  the  bride  and  groom  moved  Into  the 
new  home  amia  prayer  and  sons  and  were  ohlleed^  at  once,  to^  ful״lljhe  moe 
vital  commandment  of  the  Shema:  •Thou  ehalt  write  them  upon  the  doorposts  0 
thy  house  and  upon  thy  sates«,  ■^•■hls  refers  to  the  co..unandments  of  dot  and 
we  understand  It  as  plaolns  the  Mezuzoh  upon  our  doojvframes,  (Äe-«azuzolr 
centalne  partCiraphs-ln^ebrdW , ■rltteii-en-parchment -like  our  Torah  «erolls, 
and  It  18  hoped  tEat־TKe־־valueB  enumeräteä־tt1Breln  toe  Wrl'tten  and  affixed, 
זן, ן-"--",  .■■..-^few«-h1na»tT-Bnd--mtndg^rf^  therefore, 

״bÄ  will,  of  course,  observe  the  holldaysj^  holydays  of  their  faith,  will 
be  part  of  the  rellslous  community,  will  have  Jewish  ceremonial  objects  In 
convenient  places  about  the  home  bit,  most  vital,  their  home  will  be  Koshe 
By  this  we  mean  that  mil»  and  meaS  will  be  seperated,  that  the  laws  of  Kas 
rue  will  be  observed  and  that  the  principle  of  holiness  or  sacredness  or 
cleanliness  associated  with  this  practice  be  part  and  parcel  of  their  ever 
day  Only  In  this  manner,  ae  our  eases  remarked,  can  a truly  Jewish 

home  be  built  and  It  be  blessed  with  the  peace  of  the  Almlshty.  But  there 
Is  one  other  14■  commandment  which  has  still  to  be  fulfilled,  It  Is 

the  Very  first  of  the  Bible,  known  ae  /׳יי׳  •be  fruitful  and 
By  this  we  mean  that  the  youns  couple  Is  to  have  children  so  that  th^fir^ 
name  will  be  perpetuated  and  the  learnlns  of  Judaism  never  be  lost.  Jew- 


V. 

18k  upbrlnflnc  and  education  are,  naturally,  part  of  the  proceas 
children  a8  veil  as  to  teach  them,  again  In  the  words  of  the  Shema,  the 
values  of  Judaism  so  that  they  may  thlnh  of  them  and  live  by  them  and,  a- 
bove  all,  live  them  ״when  thou  slttest  In  thy  house,  when  thou  valhest  by 
the  way,  when  thou  liest  down  and  when  thou  rlaeet  up".  In  this  manner,  th 
marriage  as  well  as  the  birth  and  education  of  children  are  sanctified;  the 
groom  and  father  are  called  to  the  Torah  on  every  major  occasion  In  the  Ilf! 
time  of  tielr  families  and  no  greater  blessing  could  be  bestowed  upon  the 
bride  and  mother  than  to  have  the  words  of  the  Booh  of  Proverbs  applied  to 
her:  ״She  loohethwell  to  the  ways  of  her  househoM,  And  eatest  not  the 
bread  of  Idleness;  Her  children  rise  up  and  call^  her  blessed.  Her  husVand 
also,  and  he  pralseth  her;  Many  daughters  have  done  valiantly  but  thou  ex- 
celleth  them  all;  Grace  Is  deceitful  and  beauty  Is  vein  but  a woman  that 
feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised".  This  Is  the  woman  of  valour  and 
her  price,  truly.  Is  far  above  that  of  rubles. 

In  these  terms,  then,  we  can  see  how  the  life-cycle  of  the  Jew  beg^lns 
once  again,  with  the  children,  their  training  and  education,  their  eventual 
marriage  and  their  children.  This  is  the  life-cycle  of  the  Jews  and  all 
mankind;  It  •sfiiy  remains  for  us  to  live  with  one  another  uijitll  death  do  us 
part.  But  in  the  meantime,  our  life’s  purpose  has  been  fulfilled  If  we 
shall  have  raised  a generation  of  children  which  shfcll  mention  our  names  foi 
a blessing  and  will  have  done  Its  beat  aa■  wgTl  to  make  of  this  world  a bet 
er,  finer  and  safer  place  In  which  to  live.  Thus  "shall  the  hearts  of  the 
parents  turn  to  the  children  and  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  the  parents. 

Amen. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Friday  Evening,  April  10,  1959 


having 


AN  EXPLANATION  OP  EASTER. 
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Hy  friends,  as  we  Jews  have  two  major  holyday  seasons  of  the  year 
so* do  we  find  the  same  holding  true  for  the  Christian  faiths,  SkK  Our 
two  seasons  are  the  Yom.  Tcvim  of  Rosh  Hashono  and  Yom  Kippur  and  the 
commemoration  of  our  exodus  from  Egypt,  at  Pesach  time.  Their  two  major 
festivals  are  Christmas,  which  dentes  the  hirth  of  him  v/hom  they  call 
"savio^"  and,  Easter,  v/hich  comjTiemorat es  the  rising  of  Jeeus  from,  the 
grave  to  reside  with  God  in  the  Heavens.  Both  of  these  holydays  are  joy- 
ous  festivals  and  mark  the  most  meaningful  occasions  in  the  lifetim.e  of 
the/\Christian.  gtfÄ,  Since  these  two  holidays  always  come  in  close  cort  act 
with  Jewish  religious  celehraticns  and  since  we,  living  in  a predominantly 
Chj^ristian  country,  can  not  escape  the  force  of  these  celeorations,  I 
think  it  would  he  well  if  every  once  in  a while  we  would  cast  a look  at  , 

observances  and  customs  so  that  we  may  gain  aom.e  measure 
of  und  erstanding  through  knowledge.  Since  this  is  the  season  of  Easter 
and  Passover,  let  us  examine  these  and  find,  then,  what  elem.ent  of  mu- 
tuality,  if  any,  exists  between  them.  Both  are  extremely  complicated 
and  difficult  holidays  and,  without  q.uesticn,  the  average  congregant, 
both  Jewish  and  Gentile,  has  not  the  slightest  inkling  of  the  complexities 
which  underlie  their  basic,  popularly  kno\'7n,  meanings  and  observances. 

At  first,  of  course,  there  was  no  Easter,  only  Passover,  Our  holiday 
is  a ccmbination  of  two  festivals  of  ancient  times;  first,  the  exodus  from 
Egypt  from  which  w׳e  obtain  the  symbol  of  the  Matzoh,  and,  secondly,  it,  was 
at  the  dawn  of  our  history,  a purely  agricultural  festival  which  marked 
the  coming  of  spring  season.  It  was  only  in  centuries  later  that  the  two 
festivals  were  merged  in  the  popular  mind  and,  thus,  we  retain  some  of 
the  symbols  associated  with  the  change  of  seasons  such  as  the  psrsley  305j4 
which  tells  of  the  green  now  appearing  on  the  earth  and  the  roasted  egg, 
which  is  symbolic  of  the  sacrifices  offered  on  the  alter  of  God  o token 
r 1  1,. 1 1, 1 ו.  in  hope  of  a good  harvest  to  com.e  in  the  months  ahead• 

Easter,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  first  a religious  holiday  altogether  an 


ii. 


was  corrupted  "by  pagan  influences  only  in  later  centuries•  Easter  and  Pass 
over  are  intimately  related  for  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  holiday 
that  Jesus  came  to  Jerusalem,  was  betrayed  on  the  night  of  the  Seder  and, 
according  to  legend,  was  erucified  on  the  follow!  ׳g  day,  which  was  the  firs 
day  of  Passover,  That  he  came  to  Jerusalem  is  entirely  possible  for  Jews 
were  ccamnanded  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  ^^ity  by  v/ord  of  the  Torah 
that  he  believed  himself  to  be  the  Messiah  is  also  plausible  since  to  this 
day  we  open  the  door  to  Elijah  at  our  Sedorim,  who  would  announce  his  com- 
ing,  but  that  a Jewish  court  condemned  him  and  ordered  his  crucifixion  is 
an  historical  impossibility.  The  Jewish  method  of  exQCuticn  was  not  cru- 
cif  ixi  on  in  the  first  place,  and  secondly,  no  Jewish  court  w'ould  meet  und- 
er  any  circumstances  on  the  eve  or  on  the  day  of  a major  r:i  igious  festival 
But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  matter,  Jesus  died  on  the  cross  on  what 


is  believed  to  have  been  a Friday  and,  three  days  later,  rose  bodily  from 
the  grave  to  attain  eternal  life.  This  act  of  rising  from  the  dead  is  what 
we  call  Resurrection  and  this  is  the  whole  j of  Easter,  The  Catholic 

Enc<^clopedia  states  without  qualification  that  "resurrection  is  the  corner- 
stone  upon  which  '״hrist ianity  is  built,"  The  logical  extension  is  this; 
that  as  ‘'esus  rose  from  the  dead  and  gained  eternal  life,  so  all  men  of  the 
v/orld,  if  they  believe  in  him,  may  also  rise  from  the  dead  and  gain  the  re- 
v;ard^  and  pleasure  of  eternal  life.ao  x'oljr, 

How  you  can  readily  see  why  Passover  and  Easter  are  always  celebrated 
within  the  same  tim.e־span.  The  resurrection  occured  at  Passover  time;  thus 
the  two  holidays  must  fall  one  with  the  other.  To  this  day,  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church  speaks  of  the  Jews  being  led  through  the  Red  Sea  in  one  of 
God’s  great  miracles  and,  in  some  communities,  the  priests  still  bless  the 
homes  of  their  parishioners  as  a token  sjTnbol  of  ancient  Egypt,  where  the 


angel  of  death  passed  olrer  the  houses  of  the  isrealites,  while  this 

similarity  of  dating  continued  for.  same  time,  a tremendeous  reaction  set 
in  about  the  fourth  century,  Andki-Jewish  feeling  ran  hi^  within  the  earlj 


iii. 

Christian  coinmunities  for  this  new  relif’-ious  group  could  not  understand  why 
the  Jews  did  not  accept  ikH±x  Jesus  as  their  Savior  as  well.  Vhen  the  Jews 
remained  obstinate  in  their  refusal  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Christianity 
a council  of  high  clergymen  met  in  the  year  341  and  formulated  basic  policy 
This  said  that  Passover  and  Easter  should  never  coincide  again  and  if  the 
dates  fall  too  closely  one  with  the  other,  Easter  may  be  postponed  for  an 
entire  week,  if  necessary.  This  system  of  reckoning  was  maintained  for  over 
a thousand  years  until  tbia  world  changed  to  the  Gregorian  Calendar  in  the 

16th  century;  after  that,  the  two  holidays  can  fall  together  again,  once 
every  thirty- odd  years. 

Now,  if  any  of  you  have  ח!!.!  iLnfü!!  friends  who  are  Catholics  or  who  be 
long  to  any  of  the  orthodox  Christian  groups  you  will  surely  have  heard  th<^ 
the  seven  days  prior  to  Easter  are  kn  wn  as  Holy  Week.  In  fact,  the  observ 
ftnce  of  the  season  begins  mueh  earlier,  with  Ash  Wednesday,  which  inaugurat 
es  the  period  of  lent,  lasting  for  40  days,  and  ending  v/ith  Palm  Sunday  the 
week  before  Easter.  The  40  days  of  ־^ent  Jesus’  meditatio 

in  the  wilderness  prior  to  his  coming  to  Jerusalem,  similar  to  our  people’s 


after  the  revelation  at  Mt,  Sinai.  Palm 


wanderings  in  the  desert 


Sunday  commemorates  ^^esus  entrance  into  the  Holy  City,  where  he  was  greeted 
by  a segment  of  the  population  with  palms  and  flov/ers,  acclaiming  him  as 
their  savior  and  king.  It  was  ^uring  this  week  that  the  Pa&r-over  festival 
begann.  In  the  Christian  faith.  Palm  Sunday  is,  of  course,  a happy  occasion 
but  for  the  next  few  days,  a shadow  falls  over  the  worshipper.  The  music  be 
comes  somber  and  dark  in  mood,  the  prayers  emphasize  death  and  humility, 
while  the  ^hurch  is  draped  in  black  as  a symbol  of  <)||0urning.  Only  the  cross 
above  the  alter  remains  free  and  visible.  On  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
the  people  are  engaged  in  prayer  and  meditation;  on  Thursday  they  perform 
various  tasks  of  humility  as  Pope  John  only  recently  washed  the  feet  of  13 
newly  ordained  priests.  This  recalls  the  story  of  how  Jesus  w^ed  the  feet 
of  his  12  disciples,  the  13th  grov/ing  out  of  a 6th  century  miracle-legend. 


The  next  day>  called  Good  Friday  hy  niEts-he^  is  the  niost  sonhei*  day  of  all* 
On  it,  Jesus  was  crucified  and  died;  thus,  it  should  really  he  called  God’s 
Friday.  Mourning  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  day,  much  like  our  cv; 
soul-searching  on  Yom  Kippur.  All  Catholics,  for  instance,  combine  to  pro׳ 
for  the  nonbelievers  of  the  world  for  it  is  held  that  only  when  all  people 
accept  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  will  he  retnrn  to  earth  a second  time,  for 
the  salvation  of  all  mankind.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  changd  in  the  prayer  for  Good  Friday,  instituted  by  Pope  John,  The  ori 
ginal  prayer  in  terms  of  Jews^  up  to  this  century,  was  "let  us  pray  for  the 
perfidious  Jews".  Unfortunately,  too  few  of  us  know  what  the  word  "perfi- 
dious"  means;  it  is  defined  as  "deliberately  faithless,  breaking  faith  or 
trust,  treacherous".  The  late  Pope  Pious  XII  changed  this  reading  for  the 
less  antagonistic  "unbelieving  Jev/s"  and  ■?־he  present  Pope  has  now  deleted 
the  v/ord  "unbelieving"  so  that  the  sentence  reads,  "let  us  pray  for  the 
Jews".  I think  it  is  an  interesting  comnentaiy  on  the  manner  in  which  v;e 
Jev/s  are  regarded  by  the  officials  of  the  Church;  one  wonders  how  many  of 
־the  *churchgoers  in  this  country  know  the  translation  of  this  phrase  which, 
v/hen  it  is  uttered  on  Good  Friday  by  the  priest,  calls  their  neighbors 
treacherous.  At  the  dame  time,  these  changes  sneak  well  for  the  future. 

The  great  miracle,  of  course,  occurs  on  Sunday;  by  virtue  of  the  bodi• 
ly  jle surre ction^  Jesus  has  proven  to  the^world  that  he  is  the  son  of  ^od. 
The  music  in  the  ^lurches  is  ma,gnif  icent , the  vestments  are  white  for  joy, 
there  is  hap?'iness  and  gladness  in  the  v/orship  service  as  v׳ell  as  in  the 
hearts  of  the  congregant.  The  story  of  Easter  is  completed;  except  for 
further  parallels  with  Passover.  On  each  festivals  there  is  the  symbol  of 


fullest.  There  is  the  Messiah  mentioned  ftn  each  and  orthodox 

Jewry  to  this  day,  believes  in  the  Resurrection  of  the  body,  when  our  Mess 


iah  will  come,  a descendant  from  the  Reuse  of  David.  There  is  the  wine 
and  the  Matzoh,  translated  into  the  blocd  and  body  of  Jesus  in  the  Church 


ritual;  tlie  vafer  v/iiich  Christian  takes  at  Coramunicn  tirיe,  ־being  of  the 
same  essence,  if  not  suhstance,  as  the  llatzoh  which  we  eat  at  Pesach•  in 
these,  and  many  other,  ways,  Judaism  and  Christianity  find  a moaru:^^  of 
unity  in  terms  of  the  Passover  and  Easter  holidays• 

But  there  is  one  other  measure  of  mutualit3ז  which  m.ust  ־be  mentioned  in 


message  of  them  all.  I1 


closing;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  vital 


־both  religions,  this  season  of  the  year  meintions  the  principle  of  freedom; 
in  Christianity,  freedom  of  the  soul  and  in  Judaism,  freedom  of  the  ־bo 
In  this  measure  of  freedom  and  release  from  physical  as  well  as  mental  Slav 
ery  and  oppression,  we  find  the  lesson  for  modern  man  for  all  the  ages  yet 
to  come•  It  is  this;  freedom  is  the  right  of  one  and  all.  People,  if  they 
are  religious,  of  any  religion,  must  guarantee  this  right  to  atl  peoples  or 
else  they  can  not,  in  truth,  call  themselves  responsi־ble  and  mature  mem.־bers 
of  their  faith,  !/;hether  we  ־be  Jew  or  Christian,  Passover  and  Easter  point 
one  finger  to  the  same  future;  namely,  if  ra.  nkind  is  to  survive  and  ־be  free 


the  principles  of  m.orality  v/hich  rule  us  all.  If  this 


it  must 


"be  done,  the  ]cingdam  of  god  v/ill  xi/^^n  on  earth  and  all  peoples,  nations, 
races  and  creeds  shall  echo  the  vor<V  of  the  l^salmist;  on  that  da3'  the  Lord 
shall  "be  One,  SN«d  His  Name  shall  ־be  one,  and  all  ttis  children  shall  ־be  one. 


Amen. 


Friday  Evening,  April  10,  1959, 
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3HABB0S  HAOODpL, 

' INTRODUCTION 

* !*״^rcenturles  past,  within  oonfines  of  orthodox  community,  and  In  soiie 
Instances  eyeS  In  our  own  time,  the  rahhls  spoke  to  their  people  only 

2 thiroocSred'ln  eprlns  and  fall  seasons:  at  heflnnlne  of  month  of  Nlsa’ 

And  durlnc  n1''n‘t]E1  of  Elul•  , , 

3 nul  IS  raSnth  which  precedes  the  Hlsh  Holydays  and 

• ^ Inc  Aut  or  Sept;  Nls^  Is  month  In  which  we  are  now  & during  which 

occurs  the  festival  of  Passover,  

4 vfchdse  two  occasions  wore  used  by  the  rabbis  to  expound  !^detail  the  j 

the  laws,  commandments  and  customs  associated  with  the  two  holiday 

in  other  words,  on  this  Sabbath,  known  as  Shabbos  Hagodol,  or  the 
״Oreat  Sabbath^,  people  would  gather  In  the.ljown  to  hear  the  law  ex• 
pounded  and  the  lesson  of  the  holiday  brought  to  attention  of  people 

® !“®thrums  of  the  Sahhath  18  derived  specifically  from  the  H^tor^  port 
Which  we  read  this  Sabbath;  from  Malacnl,  ^e  tells  us  that  before  the 
MeLlah  will  come,  Elijah  will  make  himself  known  am^ng  the  peoples  & 
11ו<־  p will  be  the  **ffreat  dhay**  of  the  Lord, 

2 the י י  treat  day“  has  become  the  "great  Sabbath"  because  Elijah  Is  so 
Jn?lmS?l?y  atLclaLd  with  this  festival.  His  coming  will  usher  In  a 
crand  and  glorious  era  not  only  for  Jewish  people  but  for  all  mankind 

3 Lve  then  a two-fold  aspect  for  this  seasoned  day:  a)  preparing  for 
^ the  festival  ancl(b)  anticipating  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 

BODY 

A of  the  year  which  18  characterized  by  "cleanllnesst 

I womln  clLnlnkthe  hoAe,  the  utensils,  every  niche  and  corner;  to 
secular  world,  this  is  "spring  cleaning^;  with  us  a religio^ 
h ?lere"e  a sorting  of  food  which  Is  to  he  used  for  the  Pesa^c  holl 
day.  the  leaven  18  cast  out  and  only  the  unleavened  is  is^ept,  a s^ 
divldlon  18  made,  also  with  the  food  of  which  we  will  partake  an 

c thi  priyir;  are  rehearsed,  the  children  learn  the  Mah  Nlshtanoh,  th 
melodies  are  sung  and  the  Haggad^ohs  brought  *^יי®“  ^^?®® 

d the  more  orthodox,  according  to  tradition,  _ 

in  search  of  any  leaven  that  might  be  left,  it  is  put  into  one  heap 

and  then  burned  so  that  no  trace  remains*  4 ״ 

2 All^hls  occupies  the  inhabitants  of  the  home  for  several  weeks  prior 
to  tS  tlSr“?  thef  festival  but.  In  a very  real  sense,  the  prepara- 
tlon  of  which  we  are  Informed  on  this  Shabbos  HaGodol  is  a more  splrl 

ual  one, 

B Spiritual  or  Rdliglous  preparation.  tviia  fea 

־^‘רae  we  stand  before  the  holiday,  we  Know  all  too  well  that  if  this  res 

ival  is  to  have  any  meaning  for  us  at  all,  we  must  immerse  ourselves 

Egypt,  the  rabbis  and  sages,  the  many 

b i^fhoS  SrshirAf P״r״f"thts  religious  celebration?־  with  the 
“ Sooner  and  sincere  spirit,  or  with  the  food  uppermost  In  our  minds 
2 the?r1I  tSS  polnf"  reLmber  that  by  participating  In  the  Seder  rl- 
tual  we  attach  ourselves  not  only  to  the  past  which  is  our  heritage 
tradition  but,  most  important,  to  the  future  of  our  people, 

S  re  rrSdrisr  Jet״tn°L?wef ?r^t^elr  question;  the  Aflkomen 

is  the  game  for  them;  In  short,  thB  holiday  the 

nlficante  to  each  of  us,  rightly  belongs  to  the  heart  & mind  of  the 

c in^thls  manner  are  we  attached  to  the  future  to  the  fullest. 


3 only  If  we  partlcipafe  in  the  Seder  and  religious  worship  in  the  House 
of  God  will  we  be  able  to  rejoin  orr■  affirm  our  belonelng  to  the  Jewish 
community 

a In  this  sense  we  participate;  not  as  Individuals  but  as  members  of 
the  group  ^ 

b throughout  our  prayers  and  observa«:es,  emphasis  18  always  placed  on 
the  unity  of .the  community  and  In  this  Instance,  It  Is  all  the  more 
evident 

c we  have  survived  as  Jews  not  In  terms  of  our  Individuality  but  as  a 
"whole“  which  has  withstood  the  tests  and  ravages  of  time•  Am  Yls- 
roel  Chal;  the  people  of  Israel  lives, 

CONCLUSION 
A SUMMARY 

1 in  all  of  these  ways,  we  shall  bring  the  "great  day  of  the  Lord."  to 
pass  ^and  on  this  "Great  Sabbathft  we  learn  the  lesson  and  meaning  of 
the  festival  occasion 

2 thus,  we  prepare  ourselves  not  only  in  the  physical  sense  for  Pesach 

but,  all  the  more  so,  In  a spiritual  and  moral  manner  of  speaking, 

3 this  Is  the  purpose  of  this  day  and  It  Is  the  way  to  a proper  observanc 

of  the  festival 

B Concluding  Sentence; 

"My  friends,  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  finds  Its  edpresslon  In  the  manne 
we  conduct ' ourselves  at  this  festival  season.  May  It  be  for  us  all,  a kosh- 
er  time  of  the  year.  In  the  very  personal  and  meaningful  sense  of  the  word. 
Then,  perhaps,  the  figure  of  Elijah  shall  come  close  to  us  and  because  of 
him  we  shall  be. the  better  people  and,  mosJ^  vital,  the  more  understanding 
Jews," 


Am  n. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Sat.  A,M. ,’ A-prll  18,  1959»  Shabbos  HaGodol 


5’riends,  wis׳h  to  extend  to  u & vr  Ivd  י" 

my  n^e.  Mrs.  L,  c A jfrs.  Ehr^Wr  n" 

ungel,  our  Pree,  & officers  & renb  of  Bosrri  ' 

sincere  good  wishes  for  ha-n-v  festir 

In  a few  cements  u will  he  leavinp•  the  Lnt  + 

yr  homes  & families  to  observe  thi  sele?!  Th 

fr  at%hB^  meaningfl  holiday  next  to  RH  & v 

aco  *י^׳ ג ®יי  thousands  of  yrs 

though  freeH^ ״י ז™•  Since  that  time^  ^ 

dSnrtion גי>°, נ:  for  re- 

demrtion  & reoonseoratl  on  in  terms  of  law  of 

'''’^to׳Eli?'^h’’'’’v,^®  °”®  t-eason  why  we  onen  door 
to  why  Ave  place  cup  6f  «sanrt  tp-5 ף,« ־ 

for  him  hut,  suffice  if  f^  sanctified  w1 

^hei^Lri\״  PP 

thTior0f%^T"®^v•  ™*״®i׳'^”pe0t'׳'Sn1’׳br 

Is  well. ־־״ ״ ־ ״t  o״  our  palt 

־י■ ». ד.  ■T  orient  0־ ? י1גוnirit 50 ־  f>i0+ 


MERCHANDISE  CREDITS  NOT  SHOWN  ON  THIS  STATEMENT  WILL  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  NEXT  STATEMENT. 
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good 
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CLC3IMG  PREVIOUS  CHARGES  RETURNS  PAYMENTS 


\ "VHAT  IS  A JE¥?"  ך 

’ SX/iLcpjL'  •L  י ■U  t 

> ־Mv  friends,  for  the  past  months  a very  serious  problem  has  been  j 
debated  smcng־  the  people  who  live  in  the  land  of  Israel.  The  ]111־  itiiim  stems 
froE  the  which  we  had  occasion  1 0 ready  last  Rosh  , 

EaShono:  '.■,liat  is  a Jew?  AlthouE*.  of  oourse,  1 are  not  hnoi■;,  we‘ 

are  safe  in  sa^'ing  that  most  Israelis  are  not  very  religiously׳  minded;  tha.t 
they  are  not  so  much  Jews  as  Israelis.  But  the  orthodox  rabl-i  nat e_  has 

tse  classify^r  defin^the  religious  status  of  tbm  n^tiTo-na. 
and  while  we  loosely  call  ourselves  citizens  of  Am.erica  who  are  of  the  Je\v־ 
ish  faith,  the  problem  is  far  more  complex  in  the  ladd  of  our  fathy;s^.^^ 
is  a Jev/?  is  the  question  which  has  brought  m.ore  divisiveness  to  t'- ~ 1  11רו ו 
than  any  other  since  the  birth  of  the  young  democracy;  the  rabbinate  main- 
tains  that  only  those  v/ho  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  orthodoxy  may  justly 
be  termed  "Jews".  By  definiwing  it  in  these  terms,  the  people  are  placed 
into  ^זז^ו  r  י-^•׳ ׳  orthodoxy  is  equated  with/jacceptance  of  authority  of 

Bible,  Talmud  and  the  later  Codes;  as  such,  every  Jev;  places  himself  under 
the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  rabbinate  eince/,they  h-nld  .k^-a,g-,t,n  whet} 

er  you  observe  correctly  or  incorrectly.  It  is  obvious  that  the  majority  oi 
Israelis,  v;ho  drive  to  the  beaches  in  their  cars  ■and ״״. ׳  t-hf'H  1 1 ־ 
on  the  Shabbos^  will  never  be  considered  Jews  by׳  the  Ministry  of  Religirn; 
consequently,  you  have  a situation  where  most  of  the  citizens  of  a land  hav« 
no  official  religious  1 ׳h  I iר^יn  whatsoever,  ITeedless  to  say,  this  is  a 


r 


that  v;e  have  always  thought  of  Is• 


J — ‘ י ' ' 


paradox  in  the  extreme  v;hen 


rael  as  the  land  of,  for  and  by  Jev/s•  How  this  controversy  will  end  is  not 
yet  known  but  we  do  know  that  this  vfhole  problem  can  certainly  shake  the 
government  to  its  very  foundations  or,  also  a possibility,  topple  it  alto- 

gether. 

We  menti־׳n  this  topic  on  this  sacred  and  happy  occasion, for  the  festiv 
al  of  Pesach  is  directly  r elated  to  the  question,  \7hat  is  a Jev/•  Bor,  as 
we  all  are  aware,  it  was  in  terms  of  ־^he  exodus  from  the  land  of  Egypt  that 
the  Jewish  people  v;as  molded  into  a cohesive  v/hole.  If  we  are  to  find  a so; 


lution  to  the  question  facing  Jewry,  we  must  seek  it  in  terms  of  the  presen 
holiday•  Personally,  I am  very  much  antagonized  ־by  the  attitude  displayed 
hy  the  rahhinate  in  Israel  hut,  surely,  the  question  they  pose  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  each  of  us,  whether  we  live  here,  there^  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  I am  discouraged  and  dismayed  hy  the  many  of  our  faith  wh( 
m-aintain  their  Jewishness  only  on  the  basis  of  their  b eing  horn  of  Jev/ish 
parents;  this,  certainly,  is  the  most  negative  and  almost  self-destruct ive 
attitude  one  can  find  among  our  people.  At  the  same  time,  to  hase  our  JqiJ 
ism  on  our  acceptance  of  orthodox  authority  is  not  only  unjust  hut,  even 
more  so,  incorrect,  ¥e  became  Jews,  in  the  light  of  history,  not  at  the 
revelation  of  Mt,  Sinai  when  God  granted  us  the  inspiring  burden  of  the 
Torah  for  hy  then  we  had  already  left  Egypt  as  a group.  Rather,  the  ori״ 
gin  of  our  people  the — oohopivo-wholo  whioh  i.-e  impgrt&^t  came  just  he 

fore  the  exodus  and  not  after  it.  Our  selection  as  G odlf^^g^־ohcgo■»  people,  a 
^ holy  and  dedicated  !wOt»! e,  came  at  the  very  moment  v/hen  the  angel  of  God 
passed  over  the  houses  of  the  Isrealites  and  smote  only  the  first-born  of 
the  Egyptians,  This  v/as  the  moment  of  ,true  revelation  for  whereas  we  migh 
have  thought  of  ourselves  as  prior  to  this  time,  here  v/a 


have  thought  of  ourselves  as  prior  to  this  time,  here  v/a 

proof  and  evidence  for  which  we  had  been  v/aiting.  The  gift  God  gave  t 
us  at  Passover  tme  v/as  one  of  life  in  a very  real,  physical  sense;  the 
gift  of  a spiritual  rebirth  v/as  granted  somewhat  later,  Thus,  the  emphasi 
of  the  rabbinate  is  invalid;  we  v/ere  chosen  by  God  not  for  or  because  of 
Torah  but  because  bf  Life,  n n our  ancestors  'u1U־־Wj  would  be  able  to 

fulfill  the  promise  of  the  Almighty  !■adc  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  "I 
shall  bring  you  unto  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey״^  This  princip 
of  Life  above  all,  has  been  proven  time  and  again  in  the  course  of  our  yea^: 


on  earth:  from  the  t ill’s*  of  the  Babylonian  exile  to  the  Rouiriiarnian  refugees 


^^ow  rushing  thourh  the  ga-tes  of  freedom,  tiie ן itcc^e  ־iSuKt  a "remnant 
rr+Mra"  , rrh  i,  r , '1  ;־  o.  J.xa , hear«  alv-zays  been  by  our  side  for  truth,  1/e 


were  threatened  by  Babylon,  by  Rome,  by  the  Church,  by  Spain,  certainly  b 


111. 


Hitler  but  no  tyrant,  no  Pharaoh,  has  ever  been  able  to  obliterate  ua  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  When  the  angel  of  death  passed  over  the  houses  of 
our  people  In  Egypt,  he  allowed  us  to  look  into  our  future  for  a 11  time. 

My  friends,  you  and  I are  the  descendents  of  those  people  who,  chosen 
by  G0־A,  left  the  slavery  and  bondage  of  body  and  spirit  to  seek  freedom  and 
blessings  In  a new  land.  They  gave  us  the  priceless  heritage  which  can  be 
understood  only  in  terms  of  the  history  and  tradition  we  call  our  own.  This 
Is  what  the  Haggadah  tells  us  also;  a wandering  Aramean  was  my  father,  thou 
Shalt  teach  this  story  to  every  generation  of  thjiy  people,  thou  shalt  con- 
elder  th^fyself  as  If  you,  personally,  participated  In  the  exodus  from  Egypt/ 
In  short,  you  are  truly  a Jew,  If  you  consider  yourself  as  part  of  the  hist- 
oöical  expe^n^ces  of  your  people.  And  from  these  thoughts  we  c^  draw  some 
vltal^lie^e lefts  on  our  own,  as  to  what  is  a Jew,  First,  every  generation 
of  Jewry  was  chosen  In  Egypt^  not  only  they  who  left  the  land  centuries  ago. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  sit  at  our  Sedorim  and  answer  the  question  of 
our  children •5J  c?J  0/✓^  And  we  answer  not  In  terras  of  Torah, 
or  law,  or  dogma  but.  In  reality,  we  mA  deliver  a lecture  on  Jewish  history. 
And  this  brings  us  to  our  second  observation;  namely,  that  Moses,  this 
greatest  man  In  our  history,  who  made  us  free,  who  was  the  closest  to  G־od, 

Is  mentioned  only  once  In  the  Haggadah.  This  is  not  a sign  of  disrespect,, 
of  course;  rather.  It  highlights  the  view  of  our  sages  that  every  man,  of 
whatever  lemd  or  generation,  is  as  important  to  our  history  and  future  as 
the  one  who  was  the  actual  leader.  And,  the  lasft  observation  Is  this;  every 
experience  within  the  lifetime  of  the  Jewish  people  Is  to  be  commemorated 
and  observed  by  us  as  If  we  had  been  present  and  as  If  the  actions  of  yester 
year  were  part  of  our  lifetime  as  well. 


iv. 


And  there  is  justice  in  this  thought  for  where  would  we  ־be  had  we  not  ־been! 
led  out  of  Egypt,  what  type  religion  would  he  ours  if  Judah  the  Maccahee 
had  not  cleansed  and  rededicated  the  Temple,  what  type  of  faith  would  be 
ours  had  not  the  men  of  the  schoolroom  clung  so  tenaciously  to  their  JudaJ 
ismj|When  they  burned  at  the  sta^c  rather  than  turn  to  another  faith  at  the! 
time  of  the  Inquisition•  Ve  live  because  of  them,  our  faith  is  what  it  i! 
becausebf  their  sacrifices,  our  freedom  stands  absolute  because  of  thei! 
oppression•!  This  is  not  only  our  history  and  heritage  but  our  task  for 
all  the  future  generations  yet  to  come. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  and  because  ofthis  point  of  view  that  I dis- 
agree  with  the  orthodox  rabbinate  of  Israel,  Jav/ishness  to  me  is  not  the 
acknov/ledgement  of  Talmud  and  Torah  as  the  supreme  and  eternal  revelations 
in  life  but,  rather,  the  Jew  is  one  who  actively,  consciously  and  gladly 
stands  with  the  experiences  and  events  of  his  people  oast,  present  and  fu■ 
ture,  /\In  droing  so,  he  will  do  more  than  learn  Jewish  history;  but ! — ?»gthe: 
he  will  begin  to  api^reciate  to  what  he  belongs,  to  whom  he  oxves  a debt  of 
gratitude  fax  simply  be  in«»  alivo-y  to  whero  he  di  ould  turn  his  heart  and 
mind  and  spirit  in  prayeriffor  a Jew  is  one  who  also  acknowledges  who 

is  a God  of  History,  He  rules  and  guides.  He  chooses  and  blesses.  He  lo! 
and  judges,  He  raises  up  and  He  casts  dov/n.  He  condemns  the  one  and  grants! 
His  supreme  gift  of  Life  to  another,  i-r  the  answet־  to  the  question 

of  Vvhat  is  a Jew;  he  v/ho^y^believes  v;ith  all  his  heart,  -׳ ף י.*-  i ! ihm  rff ׳ ׳  that 
our  people  were  chosen  at  this  festive  season  of  the  year*  ^TTe  angel 

of  death  passed  over  our  h uses  and,  thus,  affirmed  our  ancient  belief  thj 
we  are  to  see  and  enter,  in  GodjBs  ov/n  good  time,  the  Promised  !׳and.  If  i1 
were  given  to  me  to  detirmine  the  qualities  or  criterion  for  what  is  a Jei 
I would  answer  in  this  manner;  he  who  d-ees  ne%  believ^  in  the  God  of  Is- 

rael  who  brought  us  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and  ■out  of  the  house  of  bond• 

W־. 

age,  is  a Jew,  He  who  d 1111. « iiüT  embracej־hope,  belief,  prayer  and  faitl 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  in  terms  of  his  ovm  spiritual  life  and  the 

Juc  aism,  ig  ^ Jew.  ^^30  d-oes  makg^lu^^f  hi® 

. ^if. 


V. 


each  and  every  day  granted  unto  Him  by  God,  is  a Jev,  He  who 


v/ith  his  children  or  any  member  of  the  next 


gene  rati  on/vis  a Jew*  He  v/ho  taker  his  responsibilities  and  ob■ 

׳ U 

ligati  ns  as  a member  of  our  faith  and  religious  community  seri ously ,,>is 
ras^  a Jew*  -Airt״׳; — e ׳^nvr rsely■»  ^en  if  a ma,n  does  not  obey  all  the  lav;s  of 


observer  the  Seder 


of  the  Talmud,  if  he  observes 


ras^  a Jew* 


the  Torah  and  is  not  familiar  with 


׳,  he  IS  a Jei 


and  acts  according  to  those  m.easures  we  have  stated 


Indeed,  he  will,  v/ithout  being  told,  consider  himself  as  if  he  went  forth 
from  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  if  the  angel  had  passed  over  his  house,  as  if  he 


I 


stood  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Sinai,  as  if  he  had  suffered  and  rejoiced  with  on 
people  at  every  moment  during  their  m.any  centuries  of  existence.  He  shall 
echo  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  to  be  found  also  in  our  Hallel  prayer,  and 
he  shall  utter  them  as  a Jev/  in  the  fullest,  proudest,  and  most  h^ble  sense 
of  the  v;ord,  "I  shall  not  die  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord.'• 


This  exclamation  g^לides  us  at  the  Passover  festival,  it  encourages  us 


throu^out  the  year,  it  ennobles  us  v/hen  v/e  speak  to  our  children,  it  unite 
US  and  it  is  the  reason  for  our  beding  alivA  "ad  hayom*  hazeh" , "until  this 


very  day". 


Amen. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  first  dah  of  Pesach;  Thursday  AH,  April  27:,  1959, 


ץ ץ DAYENU. 

\ ' My  friends,  one  of  the  most  Interesting  and  meaningful  prayers  uttered 
by  ua  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  called  "Dayenu״.  Both  old  and  young  are 
familiar  with  It;  the  melody  Is  fast  and  the  tune  quickly  catches  the  Imagl- 
natl_/)n  of  the  youngsters.  Of  course,  you  and  I know  that  there  18  more  to 
this  prayer  than  a stimulating  melody  and  while  the  refrain  of  "da־-da4yelnu״ 
may  bring  much  Joy  and  laughter  to  the  Seder  table,  the  very  word  and  Its 
meaning  are  matters  of  great  seriousness.  In  coming  to  this  cilorful  tune 
we  have  a tendency  to  passjDver  Its  translation,  to  omit  a word  of  explana- 
tlon,  and  all  too  many  of  us  do  not  even  heed  the  Introductory  sentence 
Which  launches  us  Into  t)^e  festive  song.  The  words  read;  ״How  many  are  the 

0 ׳ Sr'  /^V 

favors  (or  blessings  )'for  which  we  are  Indebted  to  the  Almighty  1״,  and 
this  18  not  a question  but  an  exclamation  In  the  firmest  sense  of  the  word 
״If  öod  had  only  brought  us  out  of  Egypt,  Dayenu,  It  would  have  sufficed  us 
but, no.  He  did  even  more;  God  brought  Judgement  upon  those  who  persecuted 
us.  And  had  He  done  only  this,  Dayenu,  It  would  have  sufficed  us;  but,  no 
He  did  so  much  more.״  In  this  manner  the  many  vor a and  blessings  of  ^od 
toward  His  people  Israel  are  recounted  and  the  sages  wrote  the  all-lmpoUg- 
and  word  Dayenu  after  each  sentence.  What  Chose  who  e^ted  the  Haggadoh 
attempted  to  demonstrate  for  us  Is  this;  learn  to  be  satisfied.  In  good 
faith,  with  the  lot  which  18  yours.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that 
man  should  not  strive  to  better  himself  bit,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  lear 
to  have  a sense  of  perspective  so  that  with  all  his  strivings  and  yearnings 
he  will  not  overstep  the  mortal  boundrles  which  are  his. 

And  the  greift  tragedy  of  our  age,  whether  In  terms  of  Judaism  or  In 


;,  Is  that  the  average 


fcl  society 


terms  of 


human  being  does  not  know  whe^n  to  say  Dayenu,  or  can  not  bring  himself  to 
accept  the  Idea^  There  Is,  In  some,  tlaat  constant  yearning  and  striving 
within  which  has  transformed  the  honest  will  to  achieve  Into  a Jealousy 
for  power,  wealth  and  station  which  makes  unbalanced,  mental  cripples  out 
of  all  too  many.  ״It  Is  enough  for  me“  Is  a phrase  r^ely  heard  in  our 


11• 


time;  indeed,  the  pesalmlsts  will  be  able  to  bring  8 trong  evidence  for  theii 
position  that  the  word  and  meaning  of  Dayenu  are  in  direct  opposition  to  th 
lives  we  live  and  the  desires  which  motivate  us  in  our  day  and  age.  Surely! 
this  one  word  is  an  entire  philosophy  of  life  for  he  who  can  bring  himself 
to  say  it  in  the  utmost  seriousness  has  attained  the  most  precious  possess- 
ion;  a sense  of  gratitude  for  all  the  blessings  he  has  received  of  God, 

This  is  the  rare  individual  who  does  not  constantly  ask  for  more  and  more 
but  has  found,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  a serenity  which  comes  only  to 
those  who  have  achieved  Ihe  rarest  goal  of  all;  a satiation  or  fulfillment 
of  the  spirit•  Whfft  an  appropriate  time  1ךזד  it  thin  f oatival,  toiäy^^. 

for  our  people^  gave  visible  proof  of  how  difficult  it  was  to 


saw  the  army 


- VA  word 


pursuing  them  by  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  they  murmered  against  the  leader- 
ship  of  Moses.  The  freedom  they  had  hut  recently  achieved  was  not  enough 
for  themtoxxjEhM;  they  longed  for  the  slave  security  of  the  land  of  their 
oppressors.  And  when  they  were  saved  and  were  wandering  in  the  wilderness, 
they  again  turned  on  their  leader;  we  have  no  water,  better  that  we  had  re- 
mained  in  Igypt  than  ^o  die  of  thirst  in  the  desert.  Time  and  again,  they 
forgot  to  place  their  faith  and  trust  in  dod  and  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  Utter  the  magic  words,  Dayenu,  ik  Is ו,■ ! ז  writ.  On  the  contrary,  their 
hunger  and  thirst  for  bigger  and  better  comfort,  security  and  ease  caused 
rebellion  and  death  within  their  ranks  to  an  undetlrmined  number  and  it  18 
no  great  surprise  at  all... 


iii. 


all  that  this  ungrateful  generation  of  our  people  perished  on  the  v/ay  to 
the  ProFiised  Land,  a nev  generati  on^vith  a nev  spirit/ i 

of-  the-AlTnighty  -iir'tho  land  of  ■^Tieir  fath^re-»  Lt — . ^ 
jitfaa--the-־doooo/cl>.ut w of  f>1fr7\L"^uu.1׳^rtA cti  who  wrote  the  Haggadah  and  imprint-  j 
ed  the  philosophy  of  Dayenu  on  •ehe  minds  of  all  future  generations. 

But,  as  usual,  there  is  a revoAse  side  of  the  coin.  Th  re  are  those 
v;ho  can  easily  say  Dayneu,  hut  on  the  wrong  occasion.  V/hen  their  faith  he- 
comes  too  much  of  a bother  or  when  too  many  sacrifieds  are  asked  uT״  ! 

hehalf  of  the  cause,  they  utter  Dayenu  only  too  gladly,  \vhen  their  hoy  ha 
passed  the  stage  of  Bar  Mitzvoh  they  rejoice  in  saying  Dayenu  to  religious 
education.  \';hen  asked  to  contribute,  even  a minimum  sum,  to  Temple  or  ove 
seas  relief,  their  few  dollars  of  the  past  year  are  "dayenu".  \Jhen  they 
discover  that  to  make  a Seder  in  the  home  or  to  keer»  the  festivals  for  the 
children  or  to  observe  Shahhos  requires  a sense  of  duty  and  responsibility, 
the  word  Dayenu  springs  all  to  glibly  to  their  lips.  For  these  people,  to 
the  wrrd  represents  a philosophy  of  life  but,  needless  to  say,  it  is  a 
self-defeating  one.  Perhaps  these  people  are  satisfied  with  their  lot  but 
I would  venture  to  guess  that  the  generation  which  they  are  rafsing,  as  wel 
as  their  own  beliefs,  are  doomed  to  destruction  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Jewish  survival.  Dayenu  can  never  be  spoken  in  the  sense  of  ending  a way 
of  life  or  an  estimation  of  values  but,  quite  on  the  contiL^ry,  must  re- 
present  a beginning  for  good,  for  wholesomeness,  for  fulfillment  and  satis 
faction  if  the  word  is  to  have  any  meaning  for  us  xii  afe  all. 


How  extraordinary/  it  is  that  just  this  prayer,  set  to  a desirable  tun 
should  attract  the  attention  of  the  children  to  such  a degree.  It  is,  in 

(/W־׳ 

a certain  sense,  lesson  for^each  of  us  who  are  past  the  stage  of 

childhood•  :ter  Ue.  can  take  the  occasion  of  song  and  make  of  it 
values  and  for  those  who  are  of  the  generation  yet  to  come. 

This,  again,  is  in  keeping  v/ith  ־W!e  ye  !.Ling — of־  the  Seder,  v/hich  is  a meth- 


of  teaching  the  children :^instruct  #hem^from  parent  to  child ^that  there 


od 


comes  a moment  in  the  life  of  every  human  heing  when  he  must  learn  to  say 
"it  is  sufficient  for  me".  Yes,  of  course,  we  should  try  of  our  very  best 
to  he  oonstruofive  and  to  make  a confortahle  home  for  ourselves  and  those 
near  unto  us  hut,  at  the  same  time,  all  within  a limit  of  good  taste  and 
persjrct^'^e.  in  voluee.  We  do  not  all  have  to  live  in  the  penthouses  of 
great  mansions  in  carder  to  find  happiness;  we  can  achieve  it  vi  thin  our 
own  four  walls,  as  long  as  our  goals  in  life  are  not  distorted  nor  our  vis- 
ion  so  narrow  that  v/e  cun  not  find  the  peace  of  our  own  persons. 

Bayenu  is  a lesson  of  value  to  every  generatyp^»1W  ^ 

■דון  III  t].||  I  4 ■ ן  I 111.  The  Haggado  asks:  How  many  are  the  favo״יs 

/ ) ' ^ ' ^ ^ 11  a, 

for  which־  we  are  indWted  to  the  Almighty’  He  has  given  us  so  much,  can 
we  not  find  the  power  and  inrycr  resoluteness  to  say  Dayenio?  Look  about 
you  and  evaluate  the  lot  which  is  y oursjjathout  knowing  the 
each  of  you  I venture  to  say  that  of  in-  has  his  daily  ־bread,  the 

gift  of  life,  11S  the  recipient  of  the  love  of  one  p-rson  or  another.  Ip 
it  not  time  to  say  Dayenra  in  a positive,  constructive  snirit;  not  as  the 
end  hut  as  the  beginning  of  our  way  of  life.  Then,  siuely,  we  shall  find 
that  elusive  satisfactim  and  laiowledge  that  bom.es  to  each  of  us  when  we 
can  bring  ourselves  to  say  and  believe;  yes,  I have  enough,  there  is  gra- 
titude  in  my  heart,  I am  serene  and  content,  !זיס  cup  flov^h  over.  Dayenu: 

it  does  suffice  for  me. 


1\men. 


Hebrew  Tabermcle,  2nd  day  Pesach,  ShHXxdxy  Hriday  A.IT.,  April  24,  1959 


PE  SACH  YISKOR  SERffON — APRIL  1959  . 

\ »»—a— 

My  friende,  one  of  the  rnoet  stirring  melodies  which  is  part  of  this 
Yiskor,  Memorial  service  surely  is  the  Psalm  which  will  he  sung  in  a few 
minutes  hy  the  Choir.  Its  melody  is  slow  and  moving,  it  sets  a mood  of 
deep  reverence  and  reflection  as  we  call  to  mind  those  of  our  loved  ones 
who  no  longer  abide  with  us  in  the  world  of  the  living.  The  Psalm  is  call- 
ed  hy  its  opening  word:  piivisi;  hut  the  verse  which  makes  the  greatest  im- 
preesicn  on  me  is  this־  i\(Lei  P'HA  i׳r''Thou  wilt  not  abandon 

my  soul  to  the  grave״.  One  can  understand  the  concern  of  the  Psalmist 
with  this  thought  for  he  asks  the  question  that  cones  to  the  minds  of  all 
of  us  when  faced  with  the  problem  and  experience  of  the  final  sleep  of  all 

mortal  beings.  The  verse  seems  to  state:  all  is  not  over  when  I am  gone, 

my  life  will^e^^S^  my  memory  shall  not  he  lost  from  human  records,  I will 
he  rememhered,  I shall  not  stay  for  all  eternity  in  the  rrave  into  «hioh  I 

was  nlaoed  at  the  time  of  my  death.  EP  tht!^  not  the  «־־»־ti־־n  which 

t•  each  of  us  also,  at  one  t tee  or  another  during  the  course  of  our  years 
on  earth.  !3urely,  this  is  not  the  dnd;  there  must  he  some  measure  of  life 
or  rememheranoe  or  memorial  after  death,  plt^is  thte^thoi^gM  which,  the  poet 
expresses  so  meaningfully : Thou  ״ilt  not  abandon  my  soul  to  the  grave. 

And,  of  urse,  this  is  the  manner  in  which  we  concern  ourselves  with 
those  of  our  loved  ones  who  no  longer  are  at  our  side,  who  have  been  torn 
from  us  hy  the  unyielding  hand  of  the  angel  of  deat^,,>a10  have  had^n^ choice 
hut  to  answer  the  most  vital  call  of  God!  return,  0 ye  children  of  men.  And 
we  have  the  right  to  ask  ourselves  whether  this  is  the  end.  Judaism  teaches 
us  verj׳  little  about  a !life  after  death;  there  is  no  clear-cut,  concise  de- 
finition  of  Heaven  Ä*  what  man  may  expect  there  and,  a^ 

have  only  a few,  scattered  ref  rences  to  the  rfthen-׳orld׳.  ’■/hat,  then,  does 
Judaism  tesohi  A most  practical  solution  to  the  problem  of  life  after  death 
The  answer  is  simple:  it  makes  no  difference  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  of 
little  importance  as  long  as  you  do  your  task  to  the  fullest  o^your  ability 
right  here ת ס  earth,  ae  long  as  ycu  are  alive,  as  long  as  you  fill  every  no- 


ii. 


ent  given  to  yon^the  Almighty  with  ueeful,  constructive  energy.  And  in 
this  philosphy  of  life,  lies  the  answer  to  life  after  death.  For  he  who 
has  followed  the  teachings  of  Hudaism  has  gained  a/f  measure  of  immortalXty 
to  the  fullest,  for  he  lives  on  in  the  m^nds  and  hearts  of  his  dear  ones. 

We  believe  that  the  essence  of  a m.an  is  to  he  found  in  his  rpleticn  tn 
God^Athe  visible  and  most  vital  element  of  his  religion 

^ '  י־ ‘ , ■ ' י 
earth.  God  can  not  he  seen  hut  he  can  he  worshi־־  ed ; Ke  who  will  not  ahand 

on  our  souls  to  the  g rave  must  he  aclcnowledged  and  served  during  our  lifo« 

time  and,  thus,  our  souls  shall  rise  to  Him  in  whatever  measure  a life  aft- 

er  death  ^;^11  in  store  for  us.  The^Ioijse  of  God  teaches  the  genera- 

tions  of  His  children,  it  perpetuates  the  lTw  it  hTiilds  a community 

of  strength  and  purpose,  it  dedicates  itself  to  the  values  and  ideals  of  th 

faith  and  it  renders  service  in  a thousand  ways  to  thost  who  come  to  the 

gates  of  Heaven  on  earth,  h׳hat  hfetter  way  of  insuring  irar^ortality  than  this 

to  dedicate  oneself  to  the  work  v/hich  ו י י f— Lui■■  the  teachings  of  God?  is 

this  not  a fitting  memorial  for  one  and  all;  fehose  who  have  left  in  their 

early  years  and  those  taken  from  us  in  the  full  maturity  of  life,  these  ^;ho 

slipped  from  us  suddenly  and  without  warning  and  those  who  v/ere  granted  the 

blessed  release  after  too  long  a period  of  suffering  and  hj^ardship.  Death 

comes  to  each  of  us  hut  the  memorial  w׳e  establish  before  the  grave  is  up  to 

you  and  me  h^  the  manner  in  which  we  conduct  ourselves,  by  the  strength  of 

our  beliefs,  by  the  truths  we  proclaim  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty  whom  we 

worship  here.  Thus,  God  will  not  abandon  our  souls  to  the  grr  ve  ,•■;1^'  the  re• 

service  and  for  good  and  for  dedication  rest  with'^.I^^ 

1«U  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  ask  yCu  to  help  this  congregaticn  in 

the  worthy  work  in  which  it  is  engaged  so  that,  because  of  your  fenerosity, 

we  may  establish  fitting  memorials  to  those  who  are  no  longer  v;ith  us,  The| 

are  the  memorials  of  flesh  and  bone,  of  warmth  and  duty,  of  belief  andfhith 

in  the  fins  st  tradition  of  our  religion  and  our  people.  Our  lovej.  ones  will 

J ^ 

not  lie/  in  the  graves  abandoned  a»!  their  souls  shall  rise  up  to  call  us 

fC£>  UJUL-4?  , 

V—A-  ( / I J - y‘7  I 0 . n r\  I / , • • / 


' uo־, 
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THE  SOITG  OF  SONGS . 

Background 

^ use  word  -Megilloh••  usually  think  of  Purira;  ־but  ^ong  many 

hooks  of  Bihle  'have  really  five  Megillohs,  fSlfill^snec 

2  Each  of  these  five  M.  is  read  for  specific  occasion,  to  fulfill  spec. 

purpose 

tllhuth: teilest ory^ of  devotion  to  Judaism,  '•Entreatrae  not  t o ry_^e 

c^—liSinentati 0ns • for  9th  of  Av  f  י׳ו-+ ר•^  art«־n+  aftpi•  Holv 

d— Ecclesiastes*  Sahhath  during  Succoth:  heathy  ®oept.  after  H•  Holy 

e ^ong  of  Songs:  at  this  time,  Sahhath  during  Passover 

® r״wrttteny  Solomon  as  poetry  to  his  favorite  wife;  also  known  as  Song 
2 80me°h™ieTe  it  to  he  a very  earthy  love  poem  hetw,  young  man  and  his 

s l^ooilectlon°of^B0ngS^to  he  sung  at  a wedding  geaet  or  celebration 

4 most  important  interpretation  that  this  was  an  allegorical  desoript. 
of  the  Love  which  e;cists  between  Ood  (the  Sraom)  and  Israel,  His  hnd 

5 In  any  event,  it  is  ^ read  at  this  season  of  the  year  because 
a--there  is  reference  within  its  eight  chapters  to  Ex.  fr^  Egypt,  & 
t:-hecluse  ifspeaks  *o  beautifully  of  this  JPri־»״  time  of  ihe  year, 

as  portrayed  in  theverses  read  for  our  Haft*  portion.  . . * 

6 Such  a pleasure  to  read  because  its  entire  be  ssage  is  one  ^ 

gladness,  speaking  of  love  and  vfarmth  and  devotion  such  as  should 
ex/iit  between  all  men  and  women  the  world  over* 

Body. 

^ l^^we^rem^her  the  dreariness  and  coldness  of  winter 

friendly  manner  in  which  each  person  wrapped  himself  in  overcoat,  an 
י entity  to  himself,  hurrying  hither  and  yon,  fr^  here  to  there,  to 

get  to  next  place  where  it  was  warm  and  more  cheerful 

2 Now  has  come  the  spring-time  of  the  year; 

persons  walk  more  leisurely,  more  openly,  take  rain 

3 ^is  theme,  too,  of  the  poet:  ״For,  10,  the 

is  over  and  gone;  the  flowers  appear  on  the e art h,  the  timd  for  sing- 
ing  has  come•״:  this  descrp.  i^of  people  and  the  way  they  ^eel. 

4 have  same  idea  and  basically  same  thought  !behind  the 
which  changes  more  each  day  from  the  brown  and  bareness  of 

the  green  and  plenty  of  the  spring  and  summer  seasons.  The  gi^tree 
putteth  forth  her  green  figs;  and  the  vines  in  blossem  give  forth 
fr&ßr&nc©**• 

5 Spring  is  coming  closer  each  day,  we  have  a sign  now  and  then  in  a 

warm  and  then  warmer  day,  freshness  is  in  the  air  and  spirits  of  men 
rise  in  expectancy.  ״Hark,  m Deloved,  behold  ^1®  J®api»« 

upon  the  mountains  and  skipping  upon  the  hills... He  lookdth  in  throug 
thv  windows,  he  peereth  through  the  lattice.” 

^ l^^Sh^her  God  and  Israel  or  ^od  and  Humanity  or  Man  and  V^n,  the  idea 
and  sentiments  expressed  here  are  beautiful  and  speak  of  inner  quie 

and  swrenesB  of  eueeeae— ^ . a. 

2 For  us,  at  time  of  Passover,  love-theme  pertinent  as  we  recall  God  8 

great  and  mighty  am  and  outstrechted  hand  in  behalf  of  our 

ten  plagues,  dividing  of  Red  Sea,  overthrow  of  Egypt,  gט.iding  by  cld 

by  day  and  pillar  of  fire  by  ni^^it  and,  last,  givi^  of  His  ^v^to  us 

3 These  words  recall  that  we  walk  the  face  of  the  earth  under  God  s 
guidance  and  protection;  whether  as  Jews  or  men  and  women,  created  iz 

4 pi^tiOTltrly  of  God-Israel  relationship  ie  verse,  "My  bel״ved  spoke 


and  said  unto  me*  Riee  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away••^ 

Let  me  see  thy  countenance  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice,  ,for  eveet  is 
thy  voice  and  thy  countenance  is  comely••• 

6 Rahhis  picture  this  as  God  standing  on  other  iide  of  Red  Sea  and  watch- 
ing  ^ildren,of  Israel  came  towards  Him;  and  ••voice"  refers  toOe י ״׳ ic 
"Song  of  Moses"  which  is  chanted  in  the  Syn•  on  seventh  day  ׳*^assover, 
a triumphal  song  to  8 ignify  esc3i^a^)e  and  victory  from  Egytp. 

Conclusion  , 

A Song  of  Songs  tells  in  heat  way  what  world  should  really  he  like; 

1 »speaks  in  terms  of  happiness  and  contentment,  satisfaction  and  good 

spirits}  love  for  ones  fellow  man  permeates  the  verses  and  one  can 
not  escap/e  this  feeling  of  good  cheer• 

2 Basically,  it  matters  little  what  interpretation  is. placed  on  the 
Megilloh  ^ir  HaShirim  as  long  as  the  message  and  the  mood  or  theme 
is  not  lost*  season  of  spring,  season  of  human  and  godly  love,  hope 
that  the  drahness  and  dreariness  of  men*s  lives  will  soon  he  supplant 
ed  hy  the  greenness  and  heauty  and  light  of  Joy  and  accomplishment* 

3 All  men,  the  world  over,  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  "heloved" 
will  no  longer  peer  through  the  windows  hut  will  make  his  full  and 
wholehearted  appearance!  then  we  will  hreathe  anew  and  "the  shadows 
will  flee  away" 

B Concluding  Sentence#  , . 

My  friends,  it  is  a love  poem  which  we  have  discussed  this  morning!  one 
fitting  for  this  season  of  rehirth!  a rdhrith  of  a season  of  the  year, 
our  rehrith  as  a people  at  Passover  time,  a rehirth  of  thd  hope  and  he- 
lief  and  faith  which  springs  eternally  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  mab* 
i'iay,  for  each  of  us,  the  season  to  come,  herald  good  tidings  so  that  the 
heauty  of  Mature  may  he  reflected  in  our  lives•  ־^hen,  truly,  we  shall 
Join  with  our  poet  in  raising  our  voices  in  gladness  and  Joy* 

For,  10,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  ^d  gone 
The  flov/ers  appear  on  the  e arth,  the  time  of  sing,  is  cami 
. And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land* 

־^en^ 


Hehrsw  Tahernacle,  Shahhos  ,Qhol  EaMoed  !*esach,  April  20,  1057!  Sat*  A.M• 


׳ 


HI  GTT  HCHOOI.  GRADÜATI^IT  g^PITOTT. 
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Tly  friend?,  yr^u  have  v/itne??ed  an  hietcric  occaeicn:  thi?  i?  the  fir?t 
gredno.ti on  of  our  nevly  ferried  Eeligiou?  High  School  department,  vhich  va? 
founded  vhen  I aeeijned  the  reeponsihilitie?  as  rahhi  of  thi?  cenpregati  on. 
The  majority  of  these  2^  young  people  have  stndiec'  v׳ith  me  every  Sunday 
m.ornino•  over  the  past  two  year?;  v׳e  met  regularly  and  I "believe  it  speaks 
well  for  our  religious  school  when  I say  that  there  are  some  in  this  class 
who  have  perfect  attendance  records  over  the  two  year  span  of  study.  Our 
project  for  the  year  may  loosely  he  entitled,  '•■What  should  a young,  lihe  !ai 
Jew  helieve  in  terms  of  his  religion•*  and  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  find 
answers  to  this  all  •־embracing  question.  T־;e  used  the  classrccm  for  dis־ 
cussion,  argmentat i on , frn׳•  lectures,  fvTr  reports  and  the  one  aspect 

of  study  which  we  encour8-ged  tim-e  and  a.gain  was  this:  that  not  one  of  us 
has  a monopoly  on  Truth.  Indeed,  it  v/ould  he  false  if  I v/ere  to  create 
the  i’^pression  that  v/e  usually  or  a?-W’a3^e  had  a.  unanimity  of  belief;  quite 
on  the  contrary,  v/e  not  only  assert  hi’t  boast  of  intellectual  differences 
of  opinion  which  we  ha.ve  hot  been  able  to  resolve  in  all  of  the  many  sess- 
ions  we  have  attended  together.  These  ex״ressions  of  opinion  ih  ich  ycu 
have  heard  this  evening  do  not  represent  the  beliefs  of  the  readers  alone; 
indeed,  the  thoughts  ma^’׳  he  those  of  someone  else  entirely  and,  ’־״ore  often 
than  Pot,  the  v/ording  and  final  phraseology/  are  those  of  an  entire  group 
of  students  who  hove  sat  togethef  in  counsel  and  have  deliberated  in  seriou 
ness  and  c ompani  enship.  The  authors  of  these  ari/icles  xuS  of  belief  are 
not  listed  purposely  so  that  this  honest  evaluation  be  furthered:  all  hav־ 
worked  on  these  beliefs  together  and  the  glory  of  achievement  belongs  not 
to  any  ■־ne  individual  but  to  all  25  menbers  of  the  class.  Vejrejoice  in  the 
work  of  this  High  School  class  and  if  the  0pT>0rtunity  presents  itself  these 
statesent?  will  be  mimeog  aphed  and  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gaticn  for  thoughtful  cor.s־j5|:rati cn  as  evidence  of  the  v/ork  accomplished  by 
the  young  peopJ.e  of  oi’r  Hebrew  Tabernacle, 

Hut  now  I would  like  to  address  a few  words  to  you  the  menbers  of  the 
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claps.  Tills  service  marks  the  official  end  of  our  v׳ork  together  and  I am 
proud  to  call  nyself  your  teacher•  TTany  of  you  vill  he  going  away  to  coll- 
eges  and  universities  in  the  fall  end  we  will  see  you  only  when  you  come 
home  on  vacations•  To  those  who  sill  leave  and  to  those  who  will  remain, 
we  wish  you  well  and  we  offer  the  hope  and  sincere  prayer  that  GOd  m.ay  he 
you  in  the  years  to  come,  as  you  continue  your  educa'^ion  and  as  you 
begin  to  make  your  way  in  the  v^orld•  The  rohhis  of  tur  traditirn  t ought  a 
lesson  which  I would  like  to  conveypto  you  now,  as  last  _thought  in  our 

'Jk,  ’V  א A 

ciurse  of  study:  ״If  f am  not  for  myself,  v/hd  will  he;  yet,  if  I am  for  my- 
self  alone,  what  am  I?"  This  is  the  totality  of  our  teaching  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  the  3ו^י  total  of  righteous  living.  You  must  continue  your 
studies,  must  mature,  must  make  your  way  in  the  world  for  all  those  who  ta  : 
an  interest  in  you  can  only  lead  you  to  a certain  juncture  afliong  the  road 
of  life.  Somewhere  along  that  path  you  must  cut  the  cords  that  hind  you  to 
your  hom.es  and  families  and  then  you  will  he  on  your  own.  Rememher  then, 
at  that  particular  point,  that  if  you  live  your  life  with  only  your- 

gev^es  as  the  center  of  attraction  you  wi3.1  he  serving  little  purpose  in 
the  society  of  vhich  v.׳e  are  a part.  But,  if  you  use  your  god-given  ^‘ifts 
to  help  others  along  rhe  rood  of  life,  hy  virtue  of  what  you  are,  then  sure 
ly  your  days  on  earth  shall  he  full  of  m.eaning,  your  work  will  hear  fimiit, 
your  ideas  shall  crystallize  and  the  differences  of  opinion  shall  he  mini- 
m.ized  in  the  light  of  achievement  and  accom.r^lishnent . To  dedicate  oneself 
to  an  idea,  a goal,־  a purpose  in  life  and  to  come  ever  closer  to  its  real- 
izaticn  is  the  greatest  thrill  of  satisfaction  that  may  he  granted  unto 
any  individua.1. 


iii. 


on  earth  sha.ll  full  of  meaning,  your  v! fruit,  your  ideas 
v/ill  cr7׳stajk׳!rize  and  the  diff erenc,&eז^דof■"‘'öpini on  shall  he  mi ni11ü^ß.d־^ n the 
light  q^achievement  an(l,׳-«^rrfcrcmplishr1ent , To  dedicate  onp<s־elf  to  an  ideal, 
a gp^^l»  a purptj;^fl«־e  in  life  and  to  come  ever  cloee1>t׳^ its  realization  is  the 
5׳׳:eate>t^thrill  and  sat isfac^i  on  that  mayM>e׳׳granted  unto  any  individual. 

As  you  leave  here  and  us  we  end  this  class  may  you  always  look  hack 
to  this  ^’emple  and  call  it  your  "spiritual  home".  You  will  always  he  wel- 
come  here  and  you  will  he  received  hy  us  with  an  openness  of  heart  which  is 
indicative  of  our  friendship,  concern  and  intere׳?t  in  you,  J'.v.  and  I shall 

^1■־  Jill  rod  th.y 


compani on- 


he  hound  together  for  many  years  to  come  for  we  have 


ship  of  thought.  Kay  this  alv׳ays  he  our  lot  and  may  you,  uu  mriii'u־ 

LjLiii ו י ן  nil — 1- ז I 11 ו  _ - u,.--'yr■  •/■pi  ■f-f  credit  and  honor תדי!ל* ו  your  families,  your 

JU  \Ci/>  ״ 


rhiru  V4 


congregatirn  and  most  important,  may/yi’U  rnfli^rf, ו<דווי ״ ! ו  11 ו, ו  h .11. 1זד 

In  this  spirit  I ask  the  graduates  to  rise  for  God^s  blessing,, , 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Friday  Evening,  Hay  8th,  1959. 
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CYCI-iS  OF  TM  ^ !tqUHITIITG.  ^|\Ci  ^ 

lly  friends,  over  the  past  five  months  ve  have  discussed  and 


on  the  highli^ts  of  a man’s  life  on  earth•  Each  occasion  v.׳as  s^/mholic  of 
an  advance  and  every  milestone  signified  progress  and  greater  maturity.^Ve 
hegan  v/ith  Birth  and  Brith,  then  spoke  of  Bar  Mitzvoh  and  Conf  irmati  on , (^uri 
ed  to  tfe^^^e  and  the  values  of  education  there)and,  only  last  month, /d is- 


6u  O ii  L iC  CUllVA  UJiC  V K7  v/a.  , y •׳י 

־r(u^ 

cussed  in  detail  the  place  of  the  Synagogue  and  ho\7/^  presence  among  us 

äO 

can  fJ3?l  the  life  of  the  human  "being  and  "bring  dignity  and  satisfaction  to 
each  of  us•  It  is  nov,׳  our  task  to  sneak  of  the  end  of  a man’s  life^  -hi-s־ 
defirtii  and  our  mourning  for  his  passing  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But,  my 
friends,  from  the  way  we  have  ap׳׳'roached  this  entire  series^^f  lecture  serm• 
0ns  and  in  line  with  the  thinking  of  our  peopl^'t^^e^"®  distinct  ways 

in  which  we  can^valuate  this  road  toward  the  grave,  v/hich  each  of  us  must 
travel  at  one  time  or  another•  In  the  first  instance,  we  might  say  fehat 
man  is  "born  only  to  die;  that,  v/hatever  he  does  during  the  course  of  his 
lifetime  is  influenced  "by  his  ultimate  -cnd-j—thc  return  to  the  diist  of  the 
earth  from  v/hich  \e  sprang•  If  this  type  of  an  orientation  of  life  were 
carried  to  itskogical  extension,  man  would  "be  a pessimist  all  of  his  days 
on  earth,  there  would  "be  little  incentive  and  err  oim  agenent , scarce  id  eal- 
ism  and  meaning  to  his  existence  as  one  of  the  human  rece•  On  the  other 
hand,  and  this  is  in  keeping  v/ith  the  Jev/ish  point  of  view,  man  is  placed 
on  this  earth  without  choice  and  it  might  often  "be  the  "better  had  he  never 
been  horn.  But,  the  ra"b"bis  say,  nov;  that  he  is  alive  and  among  us,  let  him 
work  to  the  fullest  of  his  capacity,  let  every  potential  within  h^m  he  de- 
veloped,  and  let  him  he  of  service  and  value  not  only  to  him^lf  hut  also  tf 
his  fellov;  man•  Of  course,  man  will  die  some  day  hut  that  •is^of  im- 

portance;  what  is  of  meaning  is  only  this:  how  will  he  spend  his  days  on 
God’s  earth?  therein,  my  friends,  lies  the  entire  crux  of  the  matter• 

^׳/hether  a person  is  torn  from  us  at  an  early  age  or  whether  in  the  fullness 

44.  4—  4■  on  nn  ■On•»״  a CT  r\  ofl  TU  ?5.11  f or  SVC  IV  daV  left 


of  his  years,  it  is  always  too  soon  for  a good  man  for  eveiy  day  left 

to  him  in  God’s  mercy  might  still  have  heen  employed  for  heauty,  for  service 


ii. 

for  furthering  the  cause  among  men. 

But,  of  course,  there  comes  an  end  tc  cur  life.  And 0 ״«  it  matters 

very  much  vhether  we  look  death  in  the  eye  י ith  fear  or  in  a spirit  of  peace 
Death  frightens  many  heoause  it  is  the  unlaiown  hut  I have  always  felt  that 

A 1-,  VT«  vin  e11r־h  fpplinffs  of  terror  and  uncertaintj^,  Ve 
the  religious  nan  need  have  no  sucn  leej-ings 

do  not  to״,  what  lies  heyond  the  grave,  it  is  true,  hut  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  thi״  is  of  • The  man  of  faith^  who  believes,  wl 

:::  the  ieeling  of  trust,  can  meet  the  end  of  his  days  with  p־^.t  under-  ^ 
־tanding  and  he  reconciled  to  eternity  with  the  thought  that  he  has  left  hi 
mark  on  mankind^Äecause  of  him.  others  are  happies.  better,  mere  noble 
and  infintely  more  content  have  touched  his  person  during  le 

course  of  his  days  on  earth.  It  is  in  this  setting  that  the  final  words  of 
an  individual  in  this  life  not  oomplioa  ed  confessions  of  past  ״isdeeds 

but.  ouite  on  nie  contrary great  declaration  of  our  faith 

the  God  pa-V  h-t'li  L'^e:  Hear  0 Is- 

rael,  the  lord  our  God,  the  lord  is  One.  And  with  these  words  on  our  Ups 
.־  prepare  to  meet  our  Haker,  unafraid,  in  faith.  Uth  belief  and  trust,  [a 
good  many  of  cur  scholars  and  philosophers  have  taken  this  attitude  of  tnis 
at  the  supreme  and  inevitable  moment  of  our  lives  and  haveo omuared  it  to  th 

reputed  last  words  of  Jesus  wh^eohood  the  Psalmist  of 

God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  And,  again,  i.i  muieiii  tlmnn־,  the 
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eÄ"6rieT1ce«'^  great  trugeay! 


.A. 


of  the  living. 


But  nov;  the  family 


ר,» ר,. . ״״״, v ■- <- ׳  X nov/  ene  xcuuxj..y 
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diticnal house  the״ , 


In  the 


faith  even  in 
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־be  the  ric^^teoue  Judge"  are  pronounced,  again  in 


their  nment  of 


. The  clothing  are  rent  in  a gesture  of  mourn■ 


ing,  the  are  covered,  the  chairs  and  u curb  are  turned  upsjie  dov/n  fo 

reasons  י too  ancient  to  he  3cnov־n  in  cur  oi-zn  time.  Ezekiel  rer'orts 

that  men  and  women  dressed  in  sackcloth  and  that  they  poured  ashes  upon  t}יei 
heads.  Veeping  and  v/ailing  are  encouraged  so  that  the  grief  within  he  hrou: 
out  into  the  open  so  as  not  to  twist  and  turn  the  inner  feelings  of  the גו10ז ז 
er  into  something  of  hatred  and  bitterness.  The  "lleis"  is  prepared  for  hur 
ial,  it  is  cleansed  and  clothed,  and  in  some  instances,  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased  or  members  of  the  Chevra  Kadisha  stay  with  the  remains  throughout  the 
night  reciting  Tehilim,  the  Psalms  of  David,  until  the  hour  of  the  actual  i 
terment*  But  again  we  come  to  9,  point  in  these  procedures  which  brings 
into  ccnta.ct  with  Jewishness  in  the  best•  sense  of  the  v;ord.  In  our  ov/n  time 
we  know  that  the  most  expensive  burials  are  just  good  enou^  for  our  loved 
ones,  beautiful  caskets  are  the  order  of  the  day,  the  individual  is  dressed 
in  his  or  her  best  attire,  flowers  literally  cover  the  foot  of  the  bier  d 
people  leave  the  Chapel  not  in  deep  thought  over  the  essence  of  the ״ ־rayers 
read  but  rema.rking  one  to  the  other,  "v/ai^^t  it  a nice  funeral?"  Feedless 
to  say,  this  is  not  05  Judaism,  it  is  the  worst  type  of  egomania  that  one 
can  imagine,  esייecially  at  such  a sacred  and  solemn  mom  ent  in  the  lives  of 
the  bereaved.  In  Talmudic  times  already,  Rabbi  Gamliel  formulated  the  key 
principle  in  this  area  of  life:  before  God  each  one  of  us  is  equal;  let  us 
be  dressed  in  simple  gov/ns  of  w'hite,  let  our  last  ab04e  be  simple  and  plain 
without  adornments,  and  let  such  frivolties  as  flov׳ers  be  cast  aside.  Rath■ 
er.  give  Tzedokoh  so  that  others  who  are  unfortunate  may  find  the  burden  the: 
bear  a little  Ifehter  cflthit,  rvrn- ...t  i.  1^--^ יי־ » ^ י ז*■»  the  death  of  ou 
loved  one  brings  joy  and  light  into  the  dark  daj^s  of  someone  else.  This  is 
the  philosophy  of  a Jewish  way  of  life  carried  to  its  finest  & highest  ex- 

pres  si  on  of  reality. 

People  now  begin  to  sit  Shivoh.  Shivoh  is  the  hebrew  ^-ord  for  the  nural> 


•י^ייי ״ 


er  "seven"  and  it  means  that  the  mourners  stay  in  their  homes,  receive 
friends  who  ־bring  words  of  sympathy,  conduct  the  daily  minyanim  for  that^^^ 
length  of  time.  To  say,  as  do  so  ma.ny  of  our  people  in  our  time,  that'll^ 
will  sit  Shivoh  for  three  days^  is,  of  course,  a contradiction  in  terras  and 
those  who  can  not  even  find  three  days  of  mourning  for  their  loved  ones  be- 
cause  of  prior  business  ccramittments  are  not  so  much  to  be  scorned  as  pitied 


ן,Jing^honor^-t^-^themsד?^^  The  period  of  the  first  seven  days  in  the 
time  of  the  most  intense  mourning  and  thereupon  follow  the  next  three  weehs 
to  complete  the  time  of  "Sheloshim"  or  30  (days  of  mourning),  during  this 
•i-e,  the  people  may  leave  their  hcres,  may  engage  in  necesrar:V^  activities 
and  rw  conduct  their  lives  as  in  former  days  except,  of  course,  that  they 
are  to  abstain  from  all  manner  of  enjoyment,  frivolty,  gaiety  and  the  like. 
But  Judaism  is  a healthy  religion,  it  believes  in  life  morefchan  in  death,  as 
the  Kaddish  prayer  emphasi^zes  time  and  aga  n.  Therefore,  ai  II'l  ti-־r  xf 

ן•  ^f-TTu.  the  first  year  progresses,  the  erarhasis  on  mourning  is  constant 

ly  decreased  until,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  of  the  date  of  the  Yahrzeit, 

the  individual  may  return  to  his  daily  routine.  The  deceased  was  honored 

during  his  lifetime,  there  is  no  blessing  or  re'^.Td  associo.t 

ed  v:ith  excessive  displays  of  weeping,  wailing  and  refusal  to  face  the  empty 

space  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  form  and  substonce  of  a dearly  love 
one.  In  many  ways,  then,  we  become  more  healthy  and  more  norm.al  as  time  goc 
on  and  while  I do  not  believe  that  Time  heal  all  wounds,  '■‘^im.e  certainly 

does  lessen  the  pain  and  eases  the  shock. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  many  of  us  look  with  such  horror  uncn  a ra- 

pidly  rf owing  custom וס ל c׳־״n,  for  want  of  a better  word,  as  the  Unveiling, 

Thls  ceremony,  of  course,  refers  to  the  settin«  of  the  tombstone,  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  usual  and  correct  procedure  would  be  to  assemble  a 
mlnyan  who  would  go  to  the  cemetery  and  rec:^e  the  Kaddish.  No  more  than 
this.  But  in  our  time,  the  whole  emphasis  has  changed.  The  rabbi  18  ex- 
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]^ected  to  be  present  and  while  this  may  be  a thoujkt  filled  with  good  Inten- 

tlons,  tJfcemeapai  te=fct־  Is  _öjat  the  whole  eulo^^y  be  oLolivergd  once  again.  In 

this  setting,  the  old  wounds  are  reopened,  the  hurt  becomes  Intensified  and, 

contrary  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  emphasis  Is  on  death  rather  than  on  the 

living.  But  more  than  this.  It  has  now  come  to  the  point  where  the  people 

drink  a L'chaylm,  offer  cookies  and  cake,  often  pass  out  sandwiches  and  the 

air  Is  soon  filled  with  stories,  laughter,  business  dealings  and  petty  comm- 

cnts  on  the  dress  and  mannerisms  of  the  others  present.  Of  course,  people 

are  privileged  tcwaay  L*chalm-iu  Ihy  ־n־r־.*lawlsk  llfB  but  to  engage  In 

activities  which,  more  than  ever  before  resemble  a picnic  atmosphere,  within 

the  cemetery  grounds,  18  reprehensible  and  tc  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  In 

this  custom,  as  In  all  the  others,  simplicity,  quietness  and  reverence  with 

respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased  are  the  order  of  the  day  and  this  Is 

^ M 

a practice  which  ^^hroid  be  rigorously  cherished  and  observed  by  our  people. 

In  all  these  ways,  then,  we  draw  the  life-cycle  of  the  Jew  to  a close. 
It  18  av^way  or  am  attitude  of  living•  which  s tUesses  the  good  and  the  whole- 
semeness  of  llfe^  and  while  mourning  and  weeping  have  their  place  the  emphas- 
18  18  on  deeds  of  lovlagklndess  and  personal  association  with  the  good  name 
of  our  loved  one.  In  this  sense,  *tihfia.,  (^e'^w^Hnrlohed  and  ennobled  and  all 
of  our  days  are  filled  with  satlsf action. asd  tiie  knowledge  that  we  have  llv- 
ed  life  to  the  fullest  and  are  the  better  because  of  It.  May  this  be  the 
reward  of  your  life-cycle  as  Jews;  Ylsgadal  Vylskadash  Shmel  raboh;  Magnl- 
fled  and  sanctified  be  the  great  name  of  Q-od. 

^en. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle  'Congregation,  Friday,  May  15th,  1959» 
Last  and  Fifth  In  series  of  lecture  sermons. 


EACH  !"AIT  ILA.S  HIS  HIACE . 


I!7/  friends,  on.r  ti1r־e  has  been  characterized  as  an  Age  of  Anxiet^r,  The 
longer ד י^  live  r^2'  exnerience  the  stream  of  life  of  vhich  *fc^i  are  a part, 
the  rnore  confused,  u־nset  and  troubled  the  human  being  becomes.  The  v/orld 
is  changing  and  :a , tP  v’^g ׳ז י,  ! pt ר־ ־  hi— ■ as  it  vas  in  former  !rears.  Not  onl!’ 
is  the  earth  shrinlcing  rapidly  in  size  due  to  more  §־^ficient  means  of  tran?■ 
portation  and  communication  but,  even  more  tha.n  this,  the  v/hole  set  of  va.7u( 


dear  to  the  individוןal  is  undergoing  a transformation  vhich 


v/hich  once 


ve  can  hardly  grasp  for  all  its  complexit3r.  Take,  for  instance,  the  v/orld 
political  situation  as  v/e  find  it  at  the  moment.  The  Foreign  Ministers  are 

meeting  in  Geneva  representing  the  great  pOT'/ers  of  the  v/orld.  Hut,  instead; 

1 

of  talhing  of  urgent  matters  vhich  might  v;ell  affect  )!^our  future  and  v׳elfar^ 
r-K.  viTTl  ao  raino  and  that  of  the  next  generation,  the  entire  first  veek  of  | 
the  c-nference  v/as  taken  up  b^׳■  such  v/eighty  problems  as  the  size  of  the  j 

table  around  vhich  the  delegates  are  to  meet  and,  even  more  thrilling,  the 


shape  of  this  particular  tbble.  |^Tov  vhile  this  m.ay  sound  slightl3־׳  ridicul- 
ous  vhen  seen  in  the  light  of  the  impcfttance  of  s:/ch  a m^^eting  let  us  he 
assured  of  the  fact  that  these  are  not  figments  of  our  imagination  hלזt  that 
these  t3/pe  of  discussions  actually  took  pla'ceTl  Furthorm.ore,  the  nevspaper 


correspondent s v/ho  are  gathered  in  Geneva  to  cover  th-:^momenteous  events 
-*■׳י י ■־׳־ " ־ ’ -י־-  send  copy  to  the  great  capitals  of  the  vcrld  referring 

to  the  t3/pe  of  ha,t  the  FaJssian  delegate  ir  v/earing  and  its  significance  in  ' 
the  light  of  the  v/orld’s  socio-economic  struggle.  ■^Iso,  v/e  are  told  v/ho 
shook  hands  v/ith  v/hmn,  v/hat  is  being  served  for  dinner  at  the  various  em- 
basssM;,  and  v־e  are  informed  that  the  proposals  1 0 be  submitted  b3'  the  v/est- 
ern  allies  have  already  been  rejected  by  the  eo.stern  delegates,  although  Mr. 
Gromyko  has  neither  hea.rd  nor  tead  them.  In  other  vords,  t''׳’e  great  states- 
men  of  the  v/orld  have  managed  to  m.ake  of  this  vital  conference  a circus  and 
ve  can  only  hope  that  once  the  propaganda  pur0'׳־ses  have  been  served  somethi’־ 


of  value  v/ill  be  accom.plished  and  the  cause  of  peace  vill  be  furthered, 
can  just  irpgine  a historian  delving  through  the  records  of  our  tir.e/ a thou 
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and  yeard  from  nov/  and  laughing  over  the  stupidities  and  quirks  of  1959• 

His  hysterical  laughter  rrr  will  he  a mere  echo  of  the  hysterics,  ^e 

concern,  the  anxiety  which  ire  factors  in  our  world  in  this  generatio^ 

It  goes  without  saying,  my  friends,  that  I am  not  a political  analyst 
and  am  hardly  qualified  to  discuss  the  matters  of  government  policy  v'hich 
seem  to  occupy  so  many  of  our  statesm.en  in  our  day  and  age.  At  the  same 
time,  I reserve  the  riglit  to  speak  my  mind  on  any  issue  which  affects  my 
life  and  thi  future  or  survival  of  mankind  and  this,  surely,  is  such  a time 
In  all  franlcness,  it  is  of  little  concern  to  me,  and  I om  certain  to  yoh, 
whether  they  meet  around  a large,  small,  square,  round  or  rectangular  table 
as  long  as  some  progress  is  being  made  on  the  issues  which  dominate  our  la 
and  the  count  ties  of  the  world.  Ve  know  all  too  well  that  the  next  war,  if 
it  comes,  will  dest^y  each  one  of  us  and  that  no  one  land  will  escape  the 
holocust  of  nuclear  warfare,  ^nd  here  is  the  issue  v/hich  is  of  concern  to 
me  personally,  as  and  as  a member  of  the  human  race.  I have 

no  desire,  and  I believe  that  I speak  for  you  as  well,  to  be  killed  within 
the  next  few  years  should  an  Atomic  Bomb  explode  in  the  area  where  we  live; 
and  surely  this  thought  is  in  the  minds  of  people  in  every  part  of  the  land 
and  in  every  corner  of  the  globe,  ■^he  average  human  being,  if  I understand 
his  mentality  correctly,  wants  to  live  for  both  he  and  I have  m.any  ideas 
and  plans  which  we  ■'■׳oÄD-d  like  to  try  and  bring  to  fruition  du2i  ng  the  ccur 
of  our  lifetim*es.  Somehow,  it  is  a most  unsettling  and  disturbing  ex־י'er1eת 
to  find  my  destiny  being  detirmined,  without  my  having  a voice  in  o he  matt- 
er,  by  individuals  ap’-'ointed  by  various  administrations  who  can  not  even  de 
cide  on  the  order  of  an  agenda,  much  less  on  the  actual  issues  once  they 
are  brought  to  the  point  of  discussion,  •«^nd  it  is  in  this  very  area  of  con 
cern  that  we  find  our  reason  for  touching  upon  these  matters  of  in'ernati  n 
al  scope  fb  r it  would  seem  to  me  that  every  life  lost  in  the  w׳ake  of  the 
uncertainties  of  our  time  is  a tragedy  of  the  greatest  gravity.  Every 
drop  of  blood  shed  needlessly  is  a crim.e  on  the  pages  of  history  and  every 
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v,ord  epo’  e״  Q some  retired ״ ־Idler  i״  ti^e ־־ ״n ״ ־f  hi־  . urtry- ־ 

^ — pn  deenly  impre־eed 

world  poDitlot־!  s•  

that  it  cannot  he  ־ra־ed  hy  all  the  triclc־  at  our ״ ־r״־and.  ^ 

rt  for  life  in  all  it־  many  aspect־  because  I believe  that 
I am  concerned  for  me  in  »j-x 

there  is  no  one  man  on  this  earth  who  has  not  been  placed  here  for  a pur- 

pc־־  and  there  is  nc  one  thins  which  does  not  have  its  risht  and  prcer 

place.  Thi־  thought  is  derived  frctn  the  best  of  Jewish  tradition,  a- 

out  of  a booh  Which  we  read  at|this  sea 6 ״״־f  the  year,  between  Pesac, 

and  Shevuoth.  It  is  called  ״The  Pthics  of  the  Pather״־  and  the  cha^r  ^ 

the  veeh  contains  the  following  relevant  and  telling  moral  statemen 

tabbis ״ ־Despiee  no  man  and  consider  nothing  as  too  far  removed  to  come  to 

pas־;  for  there  is  no  man  but  has  his  day  and  no  thing  but  has  its  place״ 

״־tiollv  a ptatement  of  hope  and  belief  and  trust  and 
This  lesson  is  essentially  a - 

V,  + ^ifficTt  to  accept  in  our  oim  day  and  experiences.  At  the 
faith,  sanev.'hat  difficult  to  accept 

pame  ti״e,  it  is  the  very  reason  why  we  are  speahing  in  this  vein  for  the 

life  that  may  be  lest  may  not  only  be  your ״,•1 ־  but,  even  more  sc.  it  may  be 

, 44.״  vi  a-nr,׳ ־ . •ייסגר ו רafetr  and  securit'y  to 

the  life  which  can  lend  greater  dignity,  happme״, 

all  ranhind.  The  young  soldier  mutilated  in  battle  nay  h״ve  p 

. great  musician,  the  doctor  destroyed  in  line  of  duty  may  have  discovered 

a cure  for  cancer,  and  the  Strontium  90  which  comes  to  us  out  of  the  olouds 

as  a result  of  world-wide  nucldar  testing  and  is  now  eating  its  .cy  into  th 

bones  of  little  children  by  means  of  the  milk  theyj״nk  and  white  bread 

they  eat  may  not  only  defcim  their  bodies  but  may  cripple  their  minds 

Each  man  has  his  day  and  each  thing  has  its  place  but  surely  only  within  th 

realm  of  a positive  orientation  toward  life  and  whclescm.eness,  a sincere 

,a  lead  the  peoples  of  the  earth.cn  a path  which  rosy  be  roclry  and 

.ven  dangerous  but  which  shill  eurely^them  to  the  land  of  safety  and 

security  in  a vorld  they  never  r.ade. 

This  is  the  whcle  idea  and  concept  of  the  rabbis  saying,  which  1־  at 

the  same  time,  it  seem־  to  me,  an  admonition,  a warning,  a desire  to  teach 
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each  of  the  generations  of  man  something  of  good  and  meaning  and  heanty. 

Wo  man  should  he  des''־׳ised  for  he  v.’ill  make  his  nark  and  'Its^  no  thing 
should  he  considered  too  far  removed  for  it  too  v/ill  have  its  effect  on  us* 
this  is  an  orientation  which  strikes  deep  into  the  personal  philosophies  of 
life  to  v/hich  \^e  ought  all  to  adhere.  If  we  accept  the  v/isdom  of  the  less- 
on,  we  can  readilj^  say  that  there  is  nothing  haphazard  in  life,  that  there 
are  no  misfits,  that  t here  are  no  relative  basic  values  hut  that,  on  the 
contrary,  each  man  has  hie  day  and  each  thing  has  its  place.  In  short,  in 
stead  of  diversity,  there  is  unity;  instead  of  isolated  fragments  of  people 
everything  and  everyone  counts  for  there  is  hut  one  goal  and  one ־ ־urpose 
and  one  ideal  for  every  man,  a«d  wom.Qn  and  child  living  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  ¥e  want  to  live  in  peace,  ^ו/e  want  that  each  man  he  able  to  develop 
himself  and  his  potential  to  the  fullest  of  his  ability,  that  every  one  of 
us  works  at  the  task  best  suited  to  him.  to  bring  a m.easure  of  well-being  an 
wholesoneness  to  pass,  so  that  all  mas’■  profit.  And  this,  in  line  with  our 
thought  is  not  only  our  wish  but,  it  v/ould  seem,  our  inalienable  rights  ^nd 
only  in  this  type  of  contex(ii^nd  with  this  type  of  outliok  in  min^can  nan 
be  positive,  can  he  be  creative ,^han  he  live  peace  of  the  spirit  and 
peace  of  soulT^  V/hile  here  we  speak  of  the  world  at  large  and  are  concerned 
with  the  future  that  faces  you  and  me,  the  same  logic  may  easily  be  applied 
to  our  own  smiall  corner  of  the  earth  and  the  individual  lives  v;e  conduct  as 
we  go  from  day  to  day.  Each  one  of  us,  sitting  here  and  in  the  circle  of 
our  loved  ones,  has  his  place  and  his  dey  and  the  man  who  does  not  strive 
to  realize  this  ideal  does  not  live  but  rjjfcrly  exists  with  no  great  rev;ard 
of  the  spirit  in  sight  for  him.  You  and  I v/ere  placed  on  this  earth  not 
simply  to  pass  the  time  awa!/  till  the  end  of  our  days  draw  nigh  but  to  do 
something  and  to  be  creative  and  to  leave  our  mark  on  these  with  v/hom  we 
came  into  cortact.  !here  is  no  blessing  in  negligence,  there  is  no  reward 
for  indifference,  there  is  no  purpose  in  abstention,  there  is  no  creativity 
by  default , y^his  is  not  to  say  that  something  of  value  ;\׳ill  come  to  us  in 
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an  easy  a.nd  carefree  manner;  all  too  often  the  human  "being  must  slave  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  wor/(d  "but  each  one  of  us  is  capa"ble  if  v/e  only  "be- 
lieve  and  act  accordingly.  This  a־^plies  to  our  ov׳n  persons  as 011׳\ ז  as  to 
our  friends  and  neigh"bors,  to  the  man  in  the  street  and  to  him  vAhose  name 
Vwe  do  not  even  knowTj  ^here  is  a destiny  v;hlch  affec' s us  all  and  it  is  ״u 
task,  as  v/ell  as  our  duty,  to  make  of  this  destiny  in  v/hich  v׳e  "believe  a 
living,  ־vital  and  dynamic  reality.  Your  life  and  mine  is  preci'us;  it  is 
to  you  and  me  and  it  should  "be  to  all  the  children  of  men  alive  this  day. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  one  looks  to  the  complicated  dealings  in 
Geneva  and  in  other  pa.rts  of  the  world  v/ith  so  much  distrו^pt  and  v/ith  com- 
plaint.  This  surely  can  not  "be  the  manner  in  which  some  men  solve  the 
lives  and  futures  of  other  human  cein,<^  there  m.ust  he  some  depths,  some 
purpose,  some  heliff  in  a finer,  he^rter  v/orld  as  a goal  and  s3m1hol  to  sust 
ain  j *iT*  ‘ י I I This  can  hardly  he  the  hest  of  all  possible  v׳orlds  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  every  one  of  us  is  needed  and  rrrust  speak  his  mind. 
The  rahhis  were  corredt  in  their  wisdom  and  they  have  given  us  a lesson  we 
ought  never  forget 1 ־  P 11 11*= * יז1רוד^״ י  Idm  ו "Bes־oise 

no  man  and  consider  nothing  as  too  far  rem.oved  to  come  to  pass;  for  there 
is  no  man  hut  has  his  day  and  no  thing  hut  has  its  place.״ 

Amen, 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  "!?riday  Evening,  Hay  22,  1959, 
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lly  1*1*160(19»  Tills  year  ITcEioria.!  I50,y  1*8119  on  a Saturday  and  l)ecau9e  it  ! 

coincides  v׳ith  a weekend  date»  there  will  *be  no  extra  holiday•  And  "because 

of  this»  people  are  grrunbling.  ^^'hey  would  much  rather  go  away  for  the  w^ek- 

end  and  enjoy  the  sun;  the  biisiness  world  would  have  a day  of  rest  from  it  9 

madness  of  activity;  fehe  people  of  the  land  coiild  relax  and  pursue  the  en- 

Joyment  ־chey  crate , And  yet»  there  is  a small  minority  which  v/ould  not  be 

eriloying  themselves  whether  the  occasion  v;ould  or  would  not  warrant  <n  extra 

day  freedom  and  relaxation:  thej־׳  are  the  widows  and  bereaved  mothers 


¥ 
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who  make  their  annüal  pilgrimage  to  the  nationnl  cemeteries,  ^or  ■^׳^emorial 
Day»  far  and  above  anything  else»  is  that  day  designated  and  set  aside  so 
that  we  do  honor  to  the  nation’s  dead.  They  can  not  be  remembered  or  honor- 
9d  in  our  cars  driving  along  the  nation’s  highways  nor  can  they  be  recalled 
at  the  beaches  or  in  the  mountains  but  the  graves  must  be  visited  so  that 
those  of  us  still  alive  and  breathing  the  free  air י־ י ■ ' ^ ־*■ ׳ ■ ׳^  can  feel  the 
full  impact  of  those  who  gave  their  very  ■ 80 ?ממד  that  our  nation  mignt  live 

and  endure. 

Of  course»  the  immediate  survivors  of  those  for  whom  hem.orial  Day י זas 


in  our  day.  Hay  ?0th  v/as  set  aside 


origi^nally  set  aside  are  few 


shortly  after  the  Civil  "V/ar  so  that  the  dead  of  that  conflict  might  be  pro- 
perly  honored  by  their  survivors.  It  is  even  of  interest  to  rem.ark  that  xs 
while  v7e  of  the  Horth  have  assigned  the  day  to  Hay  30th,  the  South  has  set 
aside  April  26th.  '<£he  difference  in  dates  is  rooted  in  Civil  War  history. 

Lee  surrendered  to  Grant  at  Appomattox  on  April  9th  and  the  final  group  to 
surrender  took  this  action  on  April  26th  and  it  is  for  this  reas'^n  why  the 
Confederates  chose  this  date.  It  was  not  till  four  days  later»  however,  th׳.>. 
]^resident  Johnson  prociaim.ed  the  end  of  the  v/ar  and  that  is  v7hy  the  north 
chose  our  dayj^hrough  the  efforts  of  General  John  A,  Logan  who  fought  with 
the  Union  Army  in  some  of  its  most  bloody  battles.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  mrely  as  a side-issue,  that  on  April  26th,  the  ‘-*outh’s  ■^•״emorial  Day, 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  man  who  shot  Linden,  died  as  wel2^  In  our  own  time, 
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mate  i»  diosenjljji  inliiulj.  except  to  re- 


(׳ 
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l^eems  almost  secondary 
mark  with  joy  and  gladness  that  the  Var  "between  the  States,  one  of  the  most 
"bloody  and  "brutal  conflicts  ever  recorded,  ended  with  the  Union  preserved. 
It  v׳as  a war  which  saw  ?3׳  to  40  percent  of  the  com'bined  forces  killed  in 


acti׳־yVand  this  stark  fact  is  one  which  has  •”■■H-Vnr  to  leave  its  im- 

print  on  the  nation,  in  part  and  as  a whole.  The  *־*outh  never  fully  recover 
ed  from  the  loss  of  its  young  m.en  and  while  one  might  expect  that  the  area/ 
was  ruined  economically,  it  is  a matter  of  fact  that  the  morale  of  its 
people  was  completely  shattered.  It  was  a conflict  which  was  hardly  ne- 
cessary,  as  are  most  of  the  wars  fought  in  this  enlightened  tim.e,  Not  on.l  y 
v/ere  men  lost  and  nora]^ shattered  "but,  for  "both  north  and  south,  a scar  re- 
mained  on  our  collective  mind  which  has  never  comnletely  healed.  It  is  tha 
episode  of  American  History  which  is  "being  felt  today  and  will  "be  part  of  u 
for  many,  many  years  yet  to  com.e,  ¥e  are  the  ITorth  and  we  won;  they  are  of 

the  ■^outh  and  they  lost;  one  of  the  issues,  the  Hegro  in  our  society,  still 

feels  the  grip  of  the  old  order  p.  lUB.it■?  and  we,  self-righteous  champions 
of  justice  that  v׳e  are,  still  condemn  the  others  for  deeds  which  shoiild 
v/eigh  heavj^ily  on  our  11 ! m ־ '־ as  well. 

"v'.Tiat  does  emerge  in  all  these  matters  is  the  nropositicn  that  •^*enorial 

Day  o"bservance  ca,n  teach  a lesson  to  each  and  every  ^ enerati on  of  Americans 

for  war  is  never  a solution  to  the  rro"blems  that  "beset  us  or  all  mankind, 

I recall  standing  in  the  m.ilitary  cemeteries  of  Israel  and  marvelling  at 
the  "beautiful  g^t-ounds:  the  graves  v/ere  perfectly  placed,  the  flag  flutter- 
ed  in  a slight  "breeze  and  looked  very  heroic,  the  land  was  green  v/ith  grass 
and  "bright  X\׳ith  a multitude  of  f 1 overs,  tru I "־Thb!  plaTO  ׳watj  duaerOod  ojcciipt. 
ras ״ ״{he  tourists  cd י וld  not  tear  themselves  away  frem  the  little  v;ell- 

m^olded  mounds  of  earth,  a.lso  to  be  seen  in  the  marvellous  reflecting  •nods, 
which  mirrored  the  ages  of  the  he^^res.  17,  1^,  ID  years  old;  v/ith  an  occas— 
ional  "old  man"  of  21  or  22,  These  national  burial  grounds  were  called/ 
"shrines"  and  "parks"  and  were  truly  so  beautiful  that  every  ־ti  *!>  1 1 1 j.  I ■ gtiid 
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tour  made  it  a point  to  stop  off  at  these  cemeteries.  The  reason  most  nro- 

hahly  vras  that  the  Israelis  v/anted  the  tourists  to  see  v.'ith  v;hat  reverence 

and  ־beauty  they  cared  for  their  dead  ־but,  it  vould  seem  to  me,  the  more  cru- 

cial  point  of  the  matter  could  more  xeadily  he  seen  in ןןז ׳  p ! » •!■וי. 

dead  children  lying  there  in  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  and  in  thp  cold  of 

the  nights^could  hardly  have  cared  less.  They  dead  and  all  the  right 

and  justice  and  peacelthei׳׳  had  hoped  to  attain  not  yet  in  sight.  The 

flag  flew  at  half)(‘m.ast  and  so  did  the  spirits  of  all  those  who  w׳ere  over- 

come  ]:nr  the  horrible  lcnowl״dge  that  all  thope  men  and  r-romen  had  died 

in  vein.  And  this  ap’^lies  not  0nI3’•  to  them,  hut  to  the  war  ci.,eod  of  every 

land  and  age;  from  the  earliest  warriors  to  the  latest  heroes,  from  the 

tomh  of  the  own  Solder  under  the  Arc|0ץf  Triumph  in  Paris  to  the  eternal 

flame  at  Arli^ton,  they  all  died  for  objects  and  ideals  and  beliefs  which 

have  not  come  about.  Without  wishing  to  detract  from,  the  idealiism  w׳hich 

f ''  t ^ 

m.ctivat  ed  0 war  anj־׳  nation  *in  the  world.  I w'cu.ld  «03^0  to  gay  that  no  war 
has  ever  solved  a problem  or  has  tsstir׳  hr  ought/!  peace  and  welfo..re  to  m.an׳•יir!d, 
The  facts  can  be  plainly?  noted  as  on  a.  giant  scoreboard  v/hich  rings  the 
world:  the  losses  are  stago-ering  and  the  rewards  meager  indeed. 

Ve  are,  therefore,  guilty  of  a dual  sin.  ITot  onl^;■  do  we  fail  to  heed 
the  original  message  and  m.eaning  of  •^'^emorial  but,  secondl3^,  we  fail  to 
cmnprehend  its  purpose  of  leading  iren  to  deeper  and  m.ore  appreciative  t;־  ou 
The  lessons  of  our  own  ^ivil  War  find  apדייicaticn  in  everv  situation  of ־ ׳^v־ 

5 

land  where  conflict  has  ever  raged.  Pirst,  0:s=ei=3;s^  , the  dead  can  never 
be  brought  to  life  againf^nd  the  promises  of  .382׳  eternal  life  can  bxng  littl 


rev/ard  or  benefit  to  ue  here  on  earth,\  Secondly,  the  hoartache  a.nd  destruc 
ion  and  turmoil  v/liich  c cnflict^  engenderjif  and  without  v/hich  no  war  is  ever 
fought  although  it  be  in  the  name  of  huיייaמity,  can  not  be  disguised.  b3/  an3/■ 
of  patriotism.,  no  matter  how  ardent  or  sincere,  scars 

of  which  wc  spoke  are  present  in  cur  minds  and  can  never  be  er  sed  or  be 
healed  or  be  covered  remain on  the  minds  of  the  individuals  and^^^ 


the  nation  as  a whole.  In  ■^^urope,  defeat  has  not  wiped 


surely 


out  the  curse  of  extrer^e  nationalism  and  the  ־boundary  lines,  although  they 
may  have  ־been  shifted  from  one  print  to  the  next,  are  still  only  narks  on  a 
map hardly  «Sccourage  the  many  displaced  persons  \i1  0 are  unhappy  with 
their  new  regimes  or  superimposed  ethical,  ciiltnral,  economic  and  political 
treaties•  And,  a nally,  no  result  has  ever  truly  been  achieved  by  war  in 
QXiy  case  or  circumstance.  Surely,  no  man  is  so  naive  in  our  tim.e  as  t o be- 
lipvp  that  the  world  was  made  safe  for  uemccracv  <^r  Vorld  ¥a.r  I and  he 


lieve  that  the  world  was  r.ade  safe  for  uemccracy 


v/ho  can  point  to  the  realization  of  the  Atlantic  ^harter  and  the  Pour  Pree- 
doms  of  ¥orld  Var  II  is  a magician  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word,  German 
and  Japan,  the  arch-crininals  of  the  past  few  decades  are  prospering  as 
never  before  and  Germanj^,  far  from  losing  the  war,  has  actually  v׳on  it.  It 
is  a nation  of  great  prestige,  it  is  wep(o,lthy  and  powerful,  it  is  being 
catered  to  by  all  the  offic^Ovls  of  the  western  v׳orld  and  in  the  game  of  pov 
er  politics  Vestern  Germany  occupies  a uniOiUe  and  privileged  positi  n,  1 


of  cur  nov;  dead  soldiers 


would  not  like  to  hear  the  comments 


rm  we  are  to  honor  on  llemorial  Day  with  flags  on  their  graves,  with  jr  ay- 
ers  being  spoken,  with  speeches  being  said,  with  Taps  being  sounded  b:,׳  the 
bugle  of  the  milio^ry . The  man  v/ho  died  in  any  number  of  places  in  -Europe, 
far  away  from  heme  and  alone  and  afraid  and  fatigued  be3^0nd  belief  would 
surolj׳■  be  forced  to  agree  with  the  viev/point  of  history/  that  his  life  had 
been  spent  in  vein.  The  fight  against  the  Nazis  has  been  lost  since  all 
but  the  top  few  havo  boor,  freed  long  ago.  And  the  Marine  who  ga.ve  his  life 
on  the  forgotten  islands  of  Tarawa  and  ^wo  Jima  or  Truck  wc7’ld  find  himself 
completely  dazed  in  the  v/orld  of  m.odern  Japan  with  its  busy  life  and  its 
close  relationship  to  our  country.  Indeed,  the  ■^mperor  has  admitted  that 
he  is  not  a god  but  v׳as  this  the  goal  for  \d1ich  the  soldiers  foumht?  Again 

•4  ז ■n  J ר י -qaa-f■  n i g t en  t O <3^ י י  fי י י'־  ^n/-y-nt.n  nm  ,1,.— ■■7י-^דך -H»-U0Ar  nnirr-r  -nrlo,  O 

\And  3׳’et,  statesm.en  rattle  the  saber  as  in  years  prior  to  this.  There 


is  conflict  everywhere  and  the  life  that  may  be  lost  in  the  next  war  may 


V.  - 


V. 


te  that  of  your  son  or  hjjshand  or  oiher  loved  one.  "^t  he  too  will  get  a 
heroes  hurlal,  in  sl^nes  vhioh  dot  the  face  of  the  nation,  and  the  next 

generation,  same  as  wej  will  not  he  the  wise^.y 

Memorial  Day,  1959.  I wonder  how  many  people  will  he  in  the  Temples 
and ״ ־hurohes  of  the  land,  to  pray  for  peace  with  all  their  hdarts  and  how 
many  of  those  who  do  come  to  lift  their  voioes  to  God,  will  listen  to  them- 
selves.  Kay  it  he  a day  of  memory  and  reflection,  a day  of  ohseijanoe  and 
reverence,  a day  of  understanding  and  mutuality  so  that  all  nations  will  be 
warned  and  will  understand  fully  that  the  ravages  of  war  undermine  the  very 
foundations  of  civilisation  but  that  the  blessings  of  peace  shall  sustain 
and  ennoble  all  mankind.  There  need  not  be  peace  at  any  price  but  peaoA  of 
a nature  where  See  nations  act  in  unison  with  prJoiplee  intact,  with  oharaol 
er  untarnished,  with  faith  and  hope  undimraed.  Then  some  ^nerati׳n  of  the 
future  will  be  able  to  bring  to  reality  the  prophesy  of  lliah:  »ach  sbordd 
will  be  beaten  into  plm-<shares  and  spears  into  pruninghooks ! each  nan  will 
sit  under  his  vine  and  his  fig-tree  and  they  shall  know  war  no  more. 

■‘vmen  • 


HelDrev;  Ta־bernacle,  ־Friday  evening,  Kay  29,  1959. 


I 


^ THE  HEART  OF  THE  MATTER, 11<10 ן  n. 

MY  friends,  on  this  festival  of  Skevuotk  we  pay  komage  to  Torak.  Tra- 
dltlonally  speaking,  our  people  left  the  land  of  Egypt  seven  weeks  ago  and 
several  thousand  years  ago,  on  this  day^^stood  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  ^inal,  Tk 


Torak  was  revealed  t13=1öswr־on  this  occasion;  tkat  ־baole  set  of  laws  and 
commandments  which  we  ^follow  to-^kio  day  for  they  have  become  tke  very  basis 


of  western  civilization.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  pay  tribute  to  Torah 
each  and  every  year  on  the  holiday  of  ^kevuotk  and  on  this  sacred  occasion 
we  voice  the  fervent  prayer  that  the  law  of  CJod  be  obeyed  In  years  to  come 
to  a kaüer  degree  than  has  been  done  in  the  past.  And  there  Is  no  use  In 
our  misrepresenting  the  martsbar;  for  no  matter  how  optimistic  we  may  wish  to 
be,  tke  Law,  whether  the  Ten  Comaiandments  of  and  by  themselves  or  tk♦־  en- 
tlrety  af־״-ti1e־'׳fcaw,  s5c  not  being  oki^Bl  by  the  vast  majority  of  tke  peoples 
of  tke  world.  This  Is  especially  tragic  In  general  but,  even  more  so,  when 


Is  highlighted  among  our  own  people  who,  after  all,  were  the 
first  to  stand  by  at  the  revelation  and  who  pledged  themselves  to  obey  for 
all  the  generations  yet  to  come.  The  fault,  I believe,  lies  In  the  fkct 
that  very  few  In  our  time  know  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  Torah,  Its  un- 
derlylng  definition,  the  core  of  the  message  which  has  been  handed  to  us 
from  generation  to  generation.  Torah  Is  not  simply  an  all-inclusive  term 
which  denotes  the  process  of  learning  or  living  and,  4t;lf  Is  not  only  the 
name  of  the  scroll  which  we  have  placed  In  our  Ark.  Rather,  the  primary 
definition  of  the  word  comes  f ro:^  the  Hebrew  root  ״ י ־to  shoof״,  as  with 
an  arrow  and  to  hit  the  center  of  the  target.  Applied  to  the  concept  of 


Torah  as  we  understand  It,  tke  lesson  Is  quite  obvious:  the  Law  nf  ftcd  Is 
our  IftgäSSSSwit  to  shoot  with  at  the  center  that  Is  to  say, 

tkflft  our  eirery  action,  thought  and  word  Is  to  lead  us  to  the  center  of  all 
life,  the  Worship  and  reverence  of  Q־od,^As  with  a aportsmanj  who  must  prac— 
tlce  ki»=:t«sde  In  order  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  skill,  so  with  us 
for  you  and  I must  ppaetiec  all  the  days  of  our  llfeqto  attain  that  measure 


of  perfection  which  will  see  us  live  konestj^  ,helpfu^and  sincere^ 


11. 


This  Is  the  whole  essence  of  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  Torah  18  a way 
of  life,  Its  Is  one  of  pleasantness  and  all  Its^^S^B  lead  to  peace; 


security  and  faith  which  can  be  found  only  In  God. 


the  peace 


Unfortunately,  we  need  not  be  experts  to  discover,  that  our  ceneratlon 
has  strayed  ggs^bly  from  the  path  mt  leading  to  the  center  as  we  understand 
It,  Only  recently.  In  a different  connection.  Prof,  !■lark  Van  Doren  of  Co- 
lumbla  University  voiced  this  very  same  thought;  Tho  orlols  ■ftf  our  age  of 
sclence^ln  which  we  say  we  llve,^ seems  to  be  tm  ago  in  ifhieh  we  do  not  know 
what  we  are  doing,  or  why  we  are  doing  It,  or  whether  we  should.  We  have 
lost  the  sense  of  where  the  center  18... Our  motto  18  more  and  more,  rather 
than  better  and  better,"  Here,  then,  18  ane  of  the  best  loved  and  most  flft- 
od  teachers  of  our  city  who  stresses  the  very  same  concept  as  Is  contained 
or  Implied  In  definition  of  Torah;  that,  as  he  phrased  It, 

we  have  lost  our  sense  of  the  center.  Indeed,  as  we  look  at  humanity  in 
our  time,  with  Its  problems  and  diff lcu־^le8.  Its  diffusion)^  and  complexity 
19e  we  can  appreciate  all  tau  wwaA  how  much  better  this  world  would  be  If 
mankind  would  lend  Its  efforts  to  Torah^*.  to  live  by  it,  to  embrace  It,  and 
to  make  the  Law  of  C^od,  the  Law  of  ^Every  ^an.  Seeing  that  we  are  not 
hitting  the  center  of  the  mark  and  are  straying  from  the  path  which  leads 
uplto  It,  we  ask  ourselves  ten  thousand  different  questions  and  boast  of 
9^  multitude  of  answers,  we  redouble  our  efforts,  accumulate  .a  multitude 
detail,  live  at  an  ever-accelerated  pace  but  Instead  of  clarification 
we  gain  confluslon  and  Instead  of  confidence,  we  experience  fear.  The  heart 
of  the  matter  Is  this:  that  Instead  of  asking  so  many  questions  we  should 
really  ask  only  one  and  live  by  the  answer  nojt  matter  how  personally  Incon- 
venlent  It  may  appear  to  be.a»d  Instead  of  being  so  active  we  should  do 
well  If  would  would  first  pause  In  order  to  define  our  goals  and  purposes. 
The  motto  of  *more  and  more 18 ״  a poor  substitute  for  ״better  and  better״ 
for  only  by  Increasing  the  quality  of  a matter  shall  we  attain  the  center 
of  life  from  whidi  we  have  strayed  so  dangerously,  Torah,  to 


it 


111• 

.koot  at  tke  e.nt־r  and  to  kit  the  ^rk.  thl 1 ־b  tke  way  m whlck  we  skall 

have  to  live  for  Judaism  to  kave  a £00d  and  lastlnt  effect  on  the  ,urjoees 
to  whlck  we  have  dedicated  our  lives• 

But  now  we  ask  ourselves  the  question.  What  Is  the  essence  of  the  »nt 
ert  It  may  be  likened  to  drlvlne  alon*  the  middle  of  the  road,  conscious 
of  certain  natural  boundaries  on  each  side.  These  extremities  may  be  cha- 
racterlzed  as  leamlns  and  rellsloslty.  as  we  understand  these  terms  In 
the  llsht  of  our  Shevuoth  observance.  Learnlns.  certainly,  is  ,art  and 
?arcel  of  our  festival  spirit  for  this  evenlne  we  •hall  confirm  ,ix  of 
?edple  into  the  faith  of  Israel.  They  kave  studied  at  le״,th 
but/,more  th«n-W^  have  fulfilled  the  basic  prerequisite  of  Jewish  under- 
etandlnc;  namely,  to  ask  questions  In  order  to  comprehend  the  better  and 
more  fully.  Learnlnj  and  knowledee.  of  course,  are In  terms 

terms  1,f  ua•  h,  11a«,  for  as  we  received  the  word 
oyod/lmany  centuries  a£0,  so  have  men  tk>:ii^;g^er  dedicated  their  Uwes 


terms  1,f  ua•  h,  11a«,  for  as  we  received  the  word 
oyod/lmany  centuries  a£0,  so  have  men  dedicated  their  llwe 

t0;,und־rsta״dl 1 £״^  and  to  llvln־  It  to  the  very  best  of  their  ability.  I״ 
this  manner,  then,  are  we  bound  on  one  side  of  the  road,  «.e  other  exhre- 
mlty.  1.  of  equal  Importance  and  Its  name  Is" rellcioslty';  By  this  we  mean 
that  men  and  women  and  children  are  to  av״ll  themselves  of  the  herltaee 
of  their  fathers  as  It  la  furthered  and  upheld  by  the  House  of  Ood.  Here 
we  come  to  pay  homaje  to  the  Almlshty  and  throueh  the  readme  of  Torah  we 
come  into  closer  contact  with  His  way  of  life,  as  each  of  us  Is  ordained 
to  live  It.  It  18  for  this  reason  that  re^Hlous  leaders  are  constantly 
urclnt  their  people  to  attend  the  worship  service  for  It  Is  the  type  of 
spiritual  catalyst  which  will  uplift  and  ennoble  the  hu.man  belne  of  what- 
ever  faith■«»!, Jn  our  context,  certainly  the  Jew  who  participates  In  a 
ritual  and  orientation  which  Is  centuries  old  and  has  been  tested  by  the 
fire  of  the  sees,  !■hese  two  then,  learnlne  and  r ellsloelty,  are  the  two 
boundaries  which  keep  ue  tied  to  the  center^whlch  we  should  aim, and 

Which  is  of  the  essence  to  the  life  and  appreciation  of  Torah  In  all  of 
ItB  many  raeanlnja. 


ע 


Iv. 


But  the  center,  Iteelf,  remains  to  he  be  defined;  this  aiay  be  accom- 
pllshed  by  the  use  of  one  word:  obedience.  To  know  and  to  be  religious  is 
not  enough, of  and  by  Itself;  Indeed,  without  obedience  to  the  message  «•# 

, there  Is  little  use  to  our  affiliation  and  association 

with  Judaism.  Our  faith  makes  certain  demands  on  the  Individual  and  this 

0_  - 

Is  truly  the  miiinm  It  Is  the  basic  Ingredient  to  our  being  good  and 


worthwhile  Jews  within  the  community  of  which  we  are  a part.  To  believe 
by  word  of  mouth,  to  practice  superficially,  to  pray  without  heart  are  the 
tell-tale  signs  of  him  who  18  scarcely  connected  with  Judaism  except  under 
the  most  trsnni  nnt  bonds  of  Jewish  aff Illation. \ Indeed,  It  Is  the  task 

JU׳«  ' — 

If  no^the  duty,  of  bverp  Jew  to  lend  himself  to  the  work  at  hand  wlüh— the 

I / J.  . / 


^tPtet  obe- 


realisation  of  the  elements  In  question  and 


in-he 


the  elements  in  question  ana 


/ ׳ - / k '\Si^ 

corner  the/close  St  peaglhätB  to  the^'center  for  which  we  s>i*ivej  Thiirs  center, 
as  we  have  already  defined  It,  Is  the  worship  and  reverence  of  Q־od,  Suri- 
ly,  no  better  way  can  be  found  and  followed  than  to  be  bound  by  learning 

and  rellgloaaty  and  to  pledge  oneself  to  obedience.  This  18  the  message 

o־׳ 

and  inwamag  of  to  "shoot  and  hit  the  mark"  and  in  this  manner  we  can  re- 


dlence to 


gain  our  sense  of  the  center  and  make  our  motto  "better  and  better"  rather 
than  "more  and  more“. 

It  18  our  sincere  hope  and  prayer  that  tha^-swnwe  of  the  center  be 
part  of  our  lives,  thatÄee־  orient  ourselves  tS^t־  thrqfjgh  confidence  and 
understandingp^we  eitfClirpay  homage  to  ^orah  and,  thus,  do  honor  to  Q-od• 

The  time  of  the  "giving  of  the  Lagl"  18  upon  us  In  terms  of  Shevuoth;  let 
us  accept  It,  learn  It  and,  more  than  anything  else,  live  by  and  with  it. 
-^en. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Shevuoth  A.M.,  first  day,  Friday,  June  12,  1959• 
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Flower  ^peecli 

On  behs  If  of  the  class  ond  jayself,!  would  like  to  thrnK 
the  officers  of  the  congregation,11 ״  the  members  of  the  congregi. 
tion;  especiclly  the  perents-essoelstion,R-bbi  Lehm״n  end  Ccntor 
Ehrenbers.'for  all  they  have  done  for  us. Some  of  us  have  been 
going  to  the  religious  school  for  eight  yecrs,  receiving  all  of 
our  rsligous  ־brciining  her©• 

These  flowers  which  I am  about  to  place  in  the  srk,  ere 
a.  symbol  of  our  gratitude  end  appreciation.  This  is  the  simplest 
way  of  expressing  our  thanks. 


May  2,  1959 


Robert  Kay 


PRAYERS 


The  most  important  thing  in  group  prayer  is  a 
minjion.  Thert are^^^^wa^  to  pr?y,  such  as;  silent^ 
prayer,  responsive,  English  and  Hebrew. 

I thin]^  prayers  are  ways  to  give  thanks  to  God 
or  to  ask  for  something. 

You  can  pray  at  all  times  as  long  as  there  is  an 
atm.osphere  of  holyness,  which  does  not  mean  you  have 
to  be  in  a terajie , you  can  be  anywhere  as  long  as 
you  want  to  pray.  Prayers  should  always  come  from; 
the  heart  and  they  should  mean  something  to  you. 


Dennis  Guttsman 


What  Holidays  Mean  to  Me 

To  me  holidays  mean  joy  and  happiness.  Holidays 
are  a time  to  be  rejoicing  and  a time  for  praying.  Some 
holidays  although  are  not  for  rejoicing.  They  are  for  ask- 
ing  forgiveness  for  all  the  wrong  and  evil  you  have  commit- 
ed  in  the  past  year. 

A few  holidays  might  have  a little  more  meaning  if 
people  knew  more  about  them.  Too  many  people  take  holidays 
for  granted  and  have  no  idea  why  they  are  celebrated, 

I think  it  would  be  better  if  some  holidays  were  mod- 
ernize.  On  passover  I think  it*s  not  nessary  any  more  to 
keep  all  the  laws,  like  where  you  need  a seperate  set  of 
disnes  and  all  food  has  to  be  prepared  in  special  parts  of 
factories  etc. 

Please  excuse  any  errors  in  this  paper. 


FLOWER:  We  the  members  of  the  Confirmation  Cäa88  of  57\9  would  like  to 
thank  the  officers  and  members  of  the  congjreeatlon,  Rabbi  Lehman  and  Cantor 
Ehrenberg  for  all  they  have  done  for  us  over  the  past  years.  It  Is  In  a 
spirit  of  gratitude  and  as  a gesture  of  thanksgiving  that  we  present  these 
flowers  to  the  congregation,  ^elr  beauty,  their  warmth,  their  fragrance 
18  but  a small  Indication  of  the  warmth  we  have  found  here  and  of  the  beauty 
which  has  come  Into  our  lives  because  of  what  we  have  been  tought  In  this 
religious  schooi. 

Some  us  have  have  been  attending  classes  at  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  for 
eight  years  and  others  have  Joined  the  group  more  recently  but  each  member 
of  the  class  has  profited  greatly  by  the  values  and  Ideals  which  this  House 
of  Q^d  represents.  It  18  our  sincere  pledge,  as  Individuals  and  as  members 
of  the  Confirmation  Class,  that  these  values  and  Ideals  shall  not  go  to 
waste  and  that  In  years  to  come  they  shall  guide  u and  Inspire  us  to  lead 
finer,  better  and  more  noble  lives.  In  this  manner  we  will  always  strive 
to  be  a source  of  honor  and  credit  to  this  congregation  of  which  we  are  a 
part. 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  we  give  these  flowers  to  the  Temple,  "ut, 
more  than  that,  to  d emonstrate  the  depth;rf  of  our  feeling  we  place  the■/^ 

Into  the  Holy  Ark,  there  to  be  with  the  Torah  which  is  the  source  of  our 
strengtji  and  faith.  In  this  simple,  modest  manner  we  express  our  humble 
י thank  you,״  LET  US  RISE,,. 


HOLIDAYS:  Tke  Holidays  of  our  faith  can  easily  tell  the  history  of  Judaism. 
There  are  the  festivals  of  joy  and  happiness,  the  holidays  of  rejoicing  and 
gladness,  and  the  holydays  with  their  tone  of  somber  dedication  to  the  Ideali 
and  values  of  our  faith.  On  each  of  these  occasions  we  lift  our  voices  in 
prayer  to  thank  O-d  for  all  the  good  He  has  bourght  to  mankind  and  we  ask 

for  His  blessing. 

At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  problems  of  our  time  is  that  so  very  few 
people  know  of  the  history  and  traditions  of  their  past.  All  too  many  take 
the  holidays  for  granted  without  any  real  knowledge  of  their  meaning  and  slg. 
nlflcance  within  the  order  of  Jewish  life  and  observance.  Of  course,  some 
holidays  ought  to  be  modified  in  the  light  of  modern  times  but,  still,  a 
Jew  must  participate  in  their  obseraance  and  calebratlon  if  he  is  to  con- 
. slder  himself  a good  member  of  his  religious  group.  C3hanukoh  is  not  only  a 
festival  where  parents  give  presents  to  children  but  is  vital  to  the 
continuation  of  our  people* s history;  at  the  same  time,  the  Seder  is  not 
only  a time  for  eating  special  dishes  but  commemorates  one  of  the  great 
episodes  in  our  people* 8 lifetime. 

In  all  of  these  ways,  then,  the  Jew  must  live  his  religion  and  he  can 
do  so  best  of  all,  if  he  would  order  his  life  by  the  holidays  of  our  faith. 
In  this  manner  would  Judaism  live  through  our  practice  of  it  and  through 
us,  it  would  live  for  all  the  generations  yet  to  come. 


CHILDBEN;  One  of  the  major  toplce  we  have  studied  this  year/  Is  called 
״The  Ten  Commandments  for  Parents  and  Children“.  We  spent  many  weeks  on 
this  subject,  inveetlshtlng  what  type  of  relationships  should  exist  between 
our  parents  and  ourselves.  We  even  went  »0  far  as  to  Invite  a number  of 
parents  to  participate  In  one  of  these  discussions. 

We  did  reach  several  conclusions.  These  are  that  children  should  be 
curteous  to  their  parents  and  In  the  presence  of  adults,  that  we  shohld 
never  set  one  parent  ajalnst  the  other,  that  youne  people  should  be  a help 
to  their  parents  rather  than  a hlnderance  and  that.  In  many  ways,  the  unity 
of  the  fahlly  group  comes  above  all  else.  As  you  can  certainly  r eallze, 
there  are  nany  side  Issues  connected  with  these  points  and  all  of  them  were 
debated  In  full  measure  during  our  class  sessions.  We  found  after  many 
weeks  of  discussion  that  the  responsibilities  of  making  a unified  home  rest 
not  only  on  the  parents  but  on  the  children  as  well.  A!!  of  us  must  work 
together  In  order  that  the  home  remain  the  primary  place  for  the  education 
of  the  future  generation.  We  are  that  future  generation  and  with  our 
parents  to  guide  us  along  the  road  of  life,  we  can  further  those  values 
and  Ideals  80  precious  to  them,  which  they  have  tried  to  teach  us.  But, 
in  the  final  analysis,  during  the  course  of  our  study  we  became  more  aware 
than  ever  before  that  there  Is  far  more  to  our  duties  to  our  parents  than 
simply  living  from  day  to  day  taking  them  and  the  advantages  they  offer 

for  granted* 

May  ww  always  prove  to  be  good  children  to  our  parents  and  may  our 
lives  reflect  honor  and  credit  upon  them  and  the  homes  they  have  provided 
for  us.  May  ours  be  homes  of  happiness,  of  warmth,  of  love  and  of  peace. 


PARENTS:  Eou  Iwve  keard  of  tke  "Ten  Commandment B for  Parents  and  Oklldren"; 
It  la  my  task  to  present  our  opinions  In  terms  of  a parent's  otlljatlons  to*- 
ar*  kls  oklldren.  It  Is,  of  course,  fally  easy  to  arranse  certain  rules  of 
conduct  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  18  equally  difficult  for  parents  and  cklld- 
ren  to  obey  tkem.  Por  instance,  we  decided  tkat  a parent  is  to  let  kls  cklia 
make  some  of  kls  own  decisions  but  also  to  guide  him.  Tke  problem  arises; 
to  what  extent  18  tke  cklld  free  and  to  what  degree  should  a parent  guldst 

In  similar  discussions  we  felt  tkat  a parent's  duties  toward  kls  child- 
ren  never  end.  The  adult  must  be  fall  In  all  of  kls  dealings,  must  be  open 
In  all  matters  pertaining  to  tke  family's  welfare,  must  live  kls  life  In 
suck  a manner  tkat  tke  parknt  represents  to  tke  child  tke  highest  expersslon 
of  ethical  and  moral  living.  What  we  are  attempting  to  define  Is  simply 
this:  each  parent  Is  tke  example  upon  which  the  child  should  be  freely  able 
to  pattern  his  life.  No  greater  honor  could  be  paid  to  any  parent  than  that 
kls  child  might  say,  I shall  try  to  be  like  you.  A home,  then,  must  be  rule< 
by  thd  parent  and  the  decisions  must  come  from  him;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
the  child  must  be  made  to  feel  that  kls  presence  counts,  that  his  opinions 
are  welcome,  and  that  kls  welfare  is  uppermost  In  the  mind  of  the  parent. 

If  this  be  the  case,  both  children  and  parents  will  live  In  harmony  for  the 
child  will  be  able  to  accept  the  foie  of  the  parent  and  the  parents  will 
live  in  the  secure  knowledge  that  their  family  Is  a unity  representing  love, 
strength  and  trust  In  one  another. 

It  is  our  hope  that  our  parents  will  pledge  themselves  to  these  values 
and  It  18  our  statement  of  faith  on  this  holy  occasion  that  we  too  shall 


live  accordingly. 


/ 


PRAYER:  Prayer  le  the  manner  In  which  we  apeak  to  <J-d.  To  do  80,  we  must 
have  a Mlnyon,  which  is  a minim:«»  of  ten  adult  males;  or,  men  who  are  over 
13  years  of  ase.  We  pray  silently,  in  unison,  in  Enjllsh  and  in  Hebrew. 

And,  while  we  pray  in  many  ways,  there  are  also  many  subjects  which  are  the 
essence  of  our  prayers.  For  Instance,  we  thank  Ood  for  all  the  sood  Be  has 
broueht  to  us  in  years  past,  for  health,  for  life,  tor  security,  for  the 
many  blessings  which  are  all  a־ound  us  and  which,  all  too  often,  we  take  for 

granted. 

But  there  are  other  types  of  prayer  also.  I n most  Instances,  we  ask 
0-d  for  something  and  herein  lies  the  danger  of  our  prw®r־ * .־or,  to  be 
good  men  and  women,  we  must  be  certain  that  our  prayers  are  never  selfish; 
the  finest  type  of  prayer  is  one  idUch  asks  good  for  others,  which  tries 
by  word  of  mouth  to  bring  comfort  and  peace  into  the  lives  and  minds  of  our 

fellow  man. 

And,  yet,  tkere  is  one  otlaer  aspect  of  prayer  which  is  most  Important. 
While  some  people  maintain  that  we  can  pray  at  all  times  and  anywhere  this 
is  not  the  Whole  matter  of  the  problem.  The  Jew  will  pray  only  in  an  at- 
mosphere  of  holiness  and  sanctity  for  prayer  should  come  from  the  heart 
and  can  not  compete  with  the  distractions  of  present  day  life.  For  this 
reason,  Jews  pray  together  in  a Temple  where  the  spirit  of  holiness  18  to 
be  found  most  readily.  In  this  manner,  do  they  speah  to  the  Almighty  with- 

in  the  House  of  Q— d. 


YISK0H-~SIIEVU0TH  services.  ^ 

My  friends,  in  terms  of  oiir  Jewish  tradition,  the  festival  of  Shevnoth 
is  known  as^J'5^ / ן)נ"the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  Torah",  V/e  refer 
here,  of  course,  to  the  giving  of  the  Lav;  of  God^  on  lit,  ^inai«»,  to  the  child־ 
ren  of  Israel  mny,  many  centuries  ago,  !lore  specifically,  if  the  tern  Torah 
is  too  genera,!  or  vague  to  he  used  here  v.’ithout  sharper  definitirn,  we  can 
say  that  v.hat  v/as  revealed  to  our  ancestors  v;ere  the  Ten  Commandments,  those 
laws,  regulati<'ns  and  ethical  concepts  v/hich  have  heen  and  are  thj  !־aaie■  of 


laws,  regulati<'ns  and  ethical  concepts  v/hich  have  heen  and  are  thj  iiaifjiipr  of 
our  c^iSii^rn.  These  ten  laws  apply  to  all  mankind  hut  they  are,  vhen 
Examined  more  closely,  Jewish  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  v/ori.  This  is  a 
fact  v/hich  needs  to  he  mentioned  and  renemhered  for  all  too  many  believe  that 
the  Decalogue  is  universal  in  scope  and  conceייt  hut  this  idea  is  not  alto־■ 
gether  correct.  We  say  this  hecouse  of  the  v^:/  first  comrי׳andrיe^,  I am.  the 
Lord,  thy  ^od,  v/ho  brought  you(^1t  of  the  house  of  bondage)  and  (put  of  the  land 
of  Egypt),  This|ties  then,  to  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel,  to 
Jev/ry  past,  present  and  future.  ITo  other  religion  or  people  can  lay  claim 
to  the  same  distinction  for  the  Lav/  of  God  v/as  reveoled  to  us  v/ithout  doubt. 

As  a consequence,  it  is  our  choice  to  accept  or  reject,  to  believe  or  negate, 
to  associa.te  ourselves  v.-ith  our  herit־age  and  tradition  or  to  fall  hj״׳  the  way- 
side  as  was  the  choice  of  so  man^/  over  the  course  of  the  yer ay , Thesfe  Ten 


Comimandnents,  then,  give  us  not  or]i.y  rules  and  regiilaticns  by  v.hich  to  live 
hu־f־,  at  the  sam.e  time  and  far  more  vital,  the3’■  give  us  a reason  for  existence. 
Once  v/e  v/ere  slaves  and  nov/  we  are  frec-and^it  is  tl'ie  Gq^  of  Israel  v/ho  hrou/l^ 
this  miracle  to  pass.  The  em,phasis,  then,  v/ithin  the  g-on  io  on 

life  and  i reedom  and  if  v/e  had  the  privilege  of  surmiarizing  the  entire  nhilo- 
sonhy  of  Judaism  into  on^e,  short  and  all־־incl1/sive  cj.  I ׳ nt , we  v/ould  do 
v/ell  to  phrase  it  in  this  manner:  Thou  sי׳יalt  lire.  This  is  the  comxיandדיent 
of  our  faith  and  it  applies  to  everv»׳  area  of  hum.an  exי־יerience.  !!old  on  to 
life,  fight  for  survival,  nr-ver  let ׳י י our  v׳ill  for  living  slip  a.v/ay  fro’ןןי׳׳י י ״׳ 


that  everזי  da.v^ 


and  alv/a׳׳יs  so  conduct ׳־ ׳/ י;or self 


is  lived  to  the  fדרווest,  v׳/ith  the  greatest  mea.ning. 


יןחזי  given  !into 


and  the  most  precicnr^u.m  eretandinjr.  ^ 

Ab  v.'e  TTeperGj  then»  for  our  Yis-lter  service  in  terms  of  prayer»  song 

and  mood  we  speak  of  the  only  subject  which  is  of  meaning:  life  and  living. 

These  v/ho  have  passed  awaj׳■  and  ho.ve  left  tip  all  a pr^ciuus 1י01י י  ooge,  o.re  of 

,!jjU 

the  kind  whom  we/?1niss  all  the  more  so  for  during  their  days  m earth  they 
rendered  ser^'ice  and  far  and  above  the  call  of  . And  in  our 

hearts  we  do  not  think  of  them  as  dead,  in  our  mtnds^hey  are  not  forget  ten 
rnd  our  ever:/  action  and  ־belief  mirrors  the  good  they  ־bro’ght  to  pass  dייr- 
ing  +he  course  o"  their  da:/s  er.cng  us.  They  have  fulfilled  tre  most  ־ba^c 
law  ofifehTa  nerner  which  only  :;m  knov,•  hest  of  al],  and  it  na*t״״s  little 
whether  the;׳  answered  the  call  of  the  Al״iehty  in  the  pri-e  of  ti^eir  yrnth 
or  in  the  fYneos  of  c*׳'■  ar-e.  did  they  liveV  this  i^y.e  question  ay 

A>.  A ^ ^ ‘״rt  V■ — 

if  they/wertr  '■:Ind  of  ׳:?■ewi-ehly ו־ו0י)חו~־ י  — Uw! 0 0 ^־וי 5 .»ייש ! ־״ 


v ר ■nr  nr!  *iHr/] 


\xnd  üT  ־? 


the  fullest.  And  a person  leaves  his  mark  in  mony  ways:  ־by  the  love  he  ex~ 
nresses,  by  the  achieve’־־ent s which  he  relishes,  by  the  relationsnips  he 
establishes,  by  the  deeds  whicln  characterize  his  love  for  family  and  all 
mankind.  These  are  the  accomplishments  of  a lifetime  and  they  can  ir  ver 
be  taken  av/ay  from  anyone;  these  a.re  the  imnortal  v;a:/s  and  means  by  which 
one  indiTidual  is  rener’hered  ond  recalled  year  af׳er  year  ove'hho’.ich  he  ha.s 


1 s י׳י t , י י 


many  seasons.  Theu  shalt  livem 


been  gone  from  us 


i s^he  message  ond  meaning  of  Judaism  and  it  is  the  thoידght  for  bis-cor  on 
the  festival  of  Ghevuoth. 

How,  then,  can  we  honor  those  of  blessed  r.emor:^  v/orthily  and  how  can 
we  assure  their  cent presence  not  only  in  our  hearts  a,nd  minds  but  a׳ith- 
in  the  context  of  the  religion״  family?  33r  giving  help  and  support  to  those 
who  labor  in  the  viney)(ard  of  God  so  that  com-mandmen־^j^*«f  Judaism  ever 

be  fresh  and  vital  and  meanings'll!  among  cur  people.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
oynagogue  where  the  Lä»)  t ought  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week 

over  the  years  and  generations.  This  is  the  beaut:/  and  majesty  of  our  hist- 

•‘־srael 


ory,  that  from  the  time  of  i‘^t . "'inai  when  the  Decalogue  was  given  to 


/ 


inet ituti  05ת  of  vorehip  have  o-iss^T  exiet<^  and  h£  ve  g'iven  aid^  •«•rd  comfort 


and  ׳'?Lis^t  solace  to  our  people•  \/e  teach  the  young  as  veil  as  the  adults, 

v/e  care  for  the  sick  and  ve  c^'^fort  the  bereaved,  ve  sing  Ihhe  song  of  faith 

^and  speak  the  vords  of  h-epe  aiiu.  the  future  v/hich  shall  not  only  susta.in  us 

but,  more  than  this,  shall  ennoble  and  enrich  our  minds  and  hearts•  ^here 

is  no  better  way  of  giving  eternal  and  endi^ring  life  to  those  beyond  the 

grave  tha.n  to  give  to  the  Temple  for  it  stands,  and  shall  alv/ays  remain,  in 

the  forefront  of  duty  towards  ^od  and  man•  V/hat  is  it  that  v.׳e  teach 

here?  Thou  shalt  live,  like  y ur  loved  ones  did  live  and  ve  co^־t  inue  the 

^ /ל״  - / 


5■ vorc^  andע־ ; ^ of  their  life^j«»^  deeds 


good  work  which  was 


thought•  Those  of  you  v/ho  have  come  to  the  Synagogue  this  day  of  Shevuoth 

lu  ^0  ך~ 

know  all  too  well  the  message  of  this  festival  day:  live  and  be  alive  and  in 
SO  doing,  bring  honor  and  meaning  to  those  v;ho/(live  only  in  ^Dur  hearts• 


ihn.l  ך 


neitner  viii־ 


rt^arra  ־a.!!'  survive  1 or  axi'  llie  on?  yrt- tu  lu  e^^To  insure  this  fixture 

and  to  add  meaning  to  the  commandment  of  our  faith,  that  man  should  live  and 
, rta-prr.cGHt , ve  ask  you  npv  to  help  in  the  w'orthvhilc  work  of  this  ccna‘״־egat י on 
to  g1־vej\anc.  to  in תסי ז  of  thOFe  who  v7ere  dear  to  you  In  life• 

V/ill  the  ushers  please  come  forward,,•• 


Yiskor  Service,  Shevucth  A.M.,  second  day;  Saturday,  June  13,  1959• 


HIGH  3CII00I.  GRADUATI^. 

l־Iy  friends»  you  have  witnessed  an  historic  occasirn:  this  is  the  first  ; 
gradua.tion  of  our  newly  formed  3c±g  Religious  High  School  department,  w}-ich 
vas  founded  when  I assumed  the  responsibilities  as  rahhi  of  this  ccngrega-  ' 
tion.  The  majority  of  these  twenty-five  young  people  have  studied  v;ith  me 
every  Sunday  morning  over  the  past  tv;o  years;  v/e  met  regularly  and  I believe 
it  speaks  well  for  our  religious  school  when  I say  that  there  are  some  in 
this  class  who  have  perfect  attendance  records  over  the  two  year  course  of 
study.  course,  there  are  some  who  dropped  out  of  the  class  and  there  are 

others  who  joined  us  later  but  each  of  these  young  men  and  women  participat- 
ed  actively  in  class,  took  examinations  and  wrote  small  essays  on  the  pro- 

ר־' 

ject  v/hich  occupied  us  for  the  major  part  of  this  yea:^  This  project  of  / 
which  I speak  maj^  loosely  be  entitled  ”\\,T1at  should  a young,  liberal  Jev/  be- 
lieve  about  his  religion?"  and  it  v/as  not  an  easy  task  to  find  answers  to 
this  all-embracing  question,  ¥e  used  the  classroom  for  discussion,  for  ar- 
gumentation,  for  lectures,  for  reports  and  the  one  aspect  of  study  which  we 
encouraged  time  and  again  v/as  this;  that  not  one  of  us  has  a monopoly  on  the 
Truth.  Indeed,  it  would  be  ־^‘alse  if  I were  to  create  the  im.pressicn  that  we 
usually  or  alv;a3׳s  had  l.  unanim.ity  of  belief;  quXte  on  the  contraiy,  v/e  not 
only  assert  but  boast  of  intellectual  difference^  of  opinion  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  resolve  in  all  of  the  many  sessions  we  have  attended  togeth- 
er.  These  exnressions  of  opinion  which  you  have  heard  read  this  evening  do 
not  represent  the  beliefs  of  the  readers  alone;  indeed,  the  thoughts  may  be 
those  of  som.eone  else  entirely  and,  more  often  tha.n  not,  the  v/ording  and  fin• 
al  phraseology  are  those  of  an  entire  group  of  students  who  have  sat  togeth- 
er  in  counsel  and  have  deliberated  in  seriousness  and  companionship.  The 
authors  of  these  articles  of  belief  are  not  listed  purposely  so  that  tb60 

iVV- 

honest  be  furthered;  all  have  worked  on  these  beliefs  together 

and  the  glory  of  achievement  belongs  not  to  eny  one  individual  but  to  all 
the  25  members  of  the  class,  Ve  rejoice  in  the  v'ork  of  this  High  School 


class  and  if  the  opportunity  presents  itself  these  statements  will  be  mimeo 


ii. 


g^a.iנhed  and  sent  to  all  the  nemhers  of  the  congregation  for  thoughtful  con- 
sideration  awd  evidence  of  the  v;ork  accomrliehed  hy  the  young  people  of  0u2 
congregation,  work  among  us  s r Ics  well  not  only  for  the  future  of 

our  congregation  hut,  most  vital  of  all,  for  the  faith  of  Israel  in  the 
years  to  come,  ¥e  who  have  come  together  for  worship  this  Sahhath  evening 
and  have  witnessed  these  graduation  ceremonies  can  rest  assured  that  the 
future  of  Judaism  lies  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  youth  who  are  d^^namic 
intelligent,  and  of  serious  intentT\ 

But  nov/  I would  like  lb  address  a fev;  v'ords  to  you  #he  members  of  the 
class.  This  service  marks  the  official  end  of  our  work  together  and  I am 
proud  to  call  myself  your  teacher,  llany  of  you  will  he  going  ax-zay  to  coll■ 
eges  and  universities  in  the  fall  and  we  v.dll  see  you  only  v/hen  you  come 
heme  on  vacations.  To  those  v/ho  v;ill  leave  and  to  those  who  v/ill  remain, 
we  wish  you  well  and  we  offer  the  hope  and  sincere  prayer  that  God  m.ay  he 
with  you  in  the  years  to  come,  as  you  continue  your  education  and  as  you 
begin  to  make  your  way  in  the  world,  fif  it  were  possible  to  leave  you  with 
one  thought  it  would  he  this:  pursue  your  studies  in  such  a manner  that  as 
you  develop  yourselves  to  the  fullest  potential  within  you,  you  will  never 
forget  your  fellov/  man,  / The  statement  hy  the  rah  1 s of_our  tra4itirn  mav 

,0  J 'Y  A'־  M 

\ "י  ^ best  sirni  up  the  teaching  I hope  to  leavc^with  you:  "If  I am  not  for  m.yself, 
<־.'  who  will  he;  yet,  if  I am 'for  myself ''ai  one,  what  am  I?"  This  is  the  total! 

ty  of  our  teaching  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  the  sum  total  of  righteous 
living.  You  must  continue  your  studies,  m^’st  mature,  must  make  your  way  in 
the  w'orld  for  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  you  can  o^jly  lead  you  to 
a certainjpia־ce  along  the  read  of  life.  Somewhere  along  that  path  you  must 
cut  the  cords  that  hind  you  to  your  homes  and  families  and  then  you  will  he 
on  your  own,  Remem.her  then,  at  that  particular  point,  that  if  ycu  live  yov 
life  v׳ith  only  yourselves  as  the  ceht^  of  attraction  you  will  he  serving 
little  purpose  in  the  societj׳  of  v'hich  we  are  a part  hut  if  you  use  your 
God-given  gifts  to  help  others  along  the  road  of  life  then  surely  your  dayc 


OPEIN,  PRAY;  Despite  our  human  frailties  we  have  a tendency  to  think  of  our- 
selves  as  freat  marvels  of  the  universe.  Our  egotistical  nature  often  makes 

I 

US  blind;  it  is  obvious  that  we  know  all  too  little.  Man,  however,  does  po- 
sess  the  gift  of  an  ״ardent  curiosity״.  He  must  know  the  answers  to  how  & 
why;  this  curiosity  is  his  very  sustenance  without  which  man*e  existence  has 
no  meaning.  Out  of  his  yearning  for  knowledge  grow  both  science  & religion. 
Man's  greatest  satisfaction  satisfaction  comes  as  he  successfully  delves  into 
the  secrets  of  the  universe  &,  thus,  the  better  defines  his  place  in  the 
world  of  which  we  are  a part.  We  pray  Thee,  0 God,  that  this  satisfaction 
and  happiness  be  also  granted  unto  us  and  all  mankind.  Amen. 


CL08.  PRAY;  We  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  service.  We  ask  Thy  blessing 

upon  us  and  all  our  loved  ones  so  that  Thy  most  Choice  gifts  be  granted  unto( 

one  and  all.  May  wisdom  and  insight  be  granted  to  us  and  may  we  so  live  our 

lives  that  in  the  years  to  come  we  shall  bfing  honor  unto  our  people  and  raea 

Ing  to  our  faith.  We  pledge  that  we  shall  always  continue  the  process  of 

learning,  that  our  sense  of  values  will  be  strengthened,  and  that  we  shall 

uphold  the  teachings  of  Judaism  all  the  days  of  our  life.  0 Lord,  grant 
« 

blessings  unto  Thy  people  so  that  they  may  learn  to  serve  Thee, 

MAX  R08ENFELD;  Max  Rosenfeld  was  Bar  Mltzvoh  in  this  Temple  and  two  years 
ago  he  Joined  our  class.  In  August  of  1958  be  died.  We  who  were  his  class 
mates  shall  always  miss  his  presence  and  we  pay  tribute  to  him  at  this  momen 
of  our  graduation.  Although  Max  is  not  with  us  physically,  he  18  with  us  in 
spirit  and  this  18  the  thought  we  extend  to  his  parents  and  grandmother^  who 
are  part  of  our  congregation.  We  mourn  with  them  in  their  loss  but  offer 
the  assurance  that  Max  Rosenfeld  18  not,taLXga1tkMX  and  will  never  be,  for- 
gotten  by  any  of  us. 


PREAMBLE:  To  be  a Jew  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  one  must  live  and 
act  according  to  a s]»ecific  code  of  princij^les.  He  who  does  not  subscribe 
to  theae  basic  ideas  found  within  «»e  history,  heritage  and  tradition 

of^Judaian,  should  not  be  entitled  bo  be  a member  of  the  Jewish  community. 
In  essence,  the  difference  between  a good  person  and  a good  Jew  is  that  the 
latter  lives  within  the  rules  of  a rhligious  organization,  while  the  former 
does  not.  to  be  effective  within  the  context  of  his  faith, 

/?  be  part  of  a group;  the  "Mlnyan״  which  is  the  basis  of  Jewish  community 

life;  that  quorum  of  ten  which  is  needdd  to  pray  unto  the ייי ס^  of  Israel. 


Belief  in  GndJ  Belief  in  Q-od  18  essential  for  being  a Jew,  He  who  does  nol 
have  faith  in  the  idea  that  there  is  a unique  Supreme  Being  that  created  th< 
j universe  and  its  contents,  is  not  Jewish.  Jewry  believes  in  One  God.  The 

word  “one"  or  "unique‘‘  18  of  utmost  Importance  here  for  if  each  person  be- 
lieved  in  his  own  private  G־od,  we  would  have  an  anarchic  situation.  Of 
course,  anarchy  can  in  no  sense  be  characteristic  of  an  organized  religion. 
The  basic  differ  nee  between  a religious  person  and  a religious  Jewish  pers• 
on  is  that  the  latter  worships  the  One  God  of  Israel  within  his  community  0; 
religious  congregation,  while  the  former  worships  the  God  of  his  own  choos- 
Ing  or  any  other  Supreme  Being,  outside  the  life  and  experience  of  Judaism, 

Valldlty  of  Judaism:  Bdlng  born  a Jdw  is  not  a reason  for  accepting  Juda^ 

V 18m  as  the  best  religion  for  you  and  your  nedds.  One  must  always  question 
oneself  and  ones  inner  being  to  see  if  Judaism  18  the  most  suitable  for  you 
0jq|10pj,ance8  and  needs  of  a lifetime.  The  individual  is  privileged  to  seeh 
comfort  and  fulfillment  elsewhere,  even  within  the  realm  of  other  faiths; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  inner  searching  and  the  outer  examination  must 
he  conducted  in  a spirit  of  knowledge  and  desire  for  learning  rather  than 
from  a hysterical,  negative  longing  for  those  "green  pastures"  which  can 
never  be  attained.  If  you  find  that  Judaism  meets  your  needs  and  is  the 
most  ddsirable  faith,  then  pursue  it  with  all  your  heart  and  mind,  rv^memb- 
er,  by  questioning  positively,  you  become  a better  Jew. 


purpose  of  Relltlon:  Tlßut**hout  tke  ace.  tke  main  purpo.e  of  rollclon  ha. 
been  to  slve  to  men  a standard  of  morale  and  ethloB  by  «hieb  they  should  Hr 
or,  at  the  very  least,  for  which  they  should  strlre.  The  purpose,  then,  Is 
to' teach  Whether  In  the  realm  of  faith  and  prayer,  or  by  the  many  services  o 
a csneral  nature  which  rellelon  practices  throueh  Its  worshippers  and  adher- 
ants.  It  keeps  alive  the  spirit  of  hope  within  the  hearts  of  men  so  that 
those  who  are  unfortunate  and  depressed  may  see  the  lieht  of  life  and  pro- 
cress,  a future  in  which  they,  as  well  as  al.  the  children  of  men,  shall  hav 
their  own.  Just  jmd  meanlncful  place  within  the  scheme  of  thlnes. 

Jew:  Blrth/Bholce:  To  be  bom  a Jew  Is  an  accident  of  Nature:  to  be  a Jew 
is  a responsibility.  Judaism  In  name  Is  transmitted  by  birth:  Judaism  hs  a 
way  of  life  must  be  accepted  and  understood  throueh  knowledce  and  culdance. 
Most  of  us  are  Jews  by  birth  and  never  elve  the  matter  further  thoueht:  sure 
ly,  this  Is  the  most  necatlve  approach  of  all.  While  we  all  may  be  Jews  by 
means  of  birth  In  a very  technical  sense,  to  be  Jews  In  the  life  we  live,  we 
must  CO  far  beyond  the  event  of  belne  horn  to  par«ts  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
Judaism  offers,  and  as  Jews  we  accept,  a way  of  life  which  differs  In  decree 
and  kind  from  other  faiths:  becausi  we  believe  this  way  to  the  right  and 
proper  for  us,  we  accept  It  and  Its  responsibility  glaily•  »^e  bom  Jews 

but  we  remain  Jews  by  choice:  a choice  from  wht^hln  cranted  us  by  flod  becaus 
of  the  freedom  which  Is  the  blrthrleht  of  every  human  being. 

Man  to  Think;  The  primary  difference  between  man  and  the  so-called  "lower 
animals"  Is  that  the  former  has  the  power  to  think  while  the  latter  does  not 
If  a man  does  not  use  this  ability  and  Its  potential,  he  13  a non-entity  In 
terms  of  the  human  race.  In  our  world,  "blind"  faith  Is  not  enough:  It 
should  be  the  purpose  of  Liberal  and  Reform  Judaism  to  encourage  original 
thought.  Man  should  not  be  restricted  by  the  organisation  to  which  he  נooks 
for  spiritual  guidance  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  should  be  stimulated  by  It 
to  make  personal  decisions  concerning  his  place  In  society.  Man  can  only 

make  his  peace  with  man  andl^od  If  he  usee  his  own  potential  to  the  fullest. 
Tkat  this  be  encouraged.  Is  our  belief• 


I '' 


PLace  ln  Unlvseree:  Prom  the  day  that  man  18  born  he  Is  subject  to  the 
basic  Inherent  l^tlncts  that  Nature  has  given  to  all  living  things.  The 
creatures  on  earth  resdmble  each  ottjer  In  one  respect;  each  has  the  task 
of  brlr^ng  Into  existence  the  next  generation.  But  while  man  Is  coughi 

up  In  this  basic  desire  of  life,  he  also  attempts  to  Improve  his  existence 
ijnd  create  a better  way  of  life  for  those  who  will  follow.  The  man  who  doei 
not  do  this,  Is  not  a real  man  but  only  a vegetating  shell  carrying  on  the 
life  processes,  A man  who  only  reproduces  does  not  really  live  but  the  man 
who  creates  does  so  for  all  mankind  and  lives  forever. 

Ethical  Conduct  of  Jew:  The  moral  foundation  of  the  Jewish  religion  18  bas 
ed  on  the  10  Commandments,  ^hey  bontaln  the  ethical  rules  to  be  followed 
not  only  by  Jews  but  by  all  civilized  peop  es.  Since  these  laws  are  ba^c 
we  should  live  by  them.  This  leads  Into  the  question  of  the  merits  of  a 
written  code.  We  feel  that  any  code  of  Laws  should  be  flexible  80  that  It 
can  be  adapted  to  the  egerchanglng  envlr^ment  4n  which  the  Jew  lives.  The 
purpose  of  this  code  should  be  not  so  much  to  unite  all  peoples  or  Jews  but 
at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  Individual  person,  be  he  Jew  or  Centlle,  awar 
of  his  responsibilities  to  himself  and  his  fellow  man.  This  Is  the  essence 
of  ethical  living:  moral  concern  for  the  welfare  of  ones  neighbor,  regardle 
of  faith,  race,  creed  or  color. 


I \ 
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Lib  Jew  to  Israel:  Israel  Is  the  land  Cod  gave  to  our  forefathers  and  only 

within  Its  context  can  we  understand  the  history  of  our  people,  past,  pres- 

ent  and  future.  The  land  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey"  has  been  the  unify- 

Ing  force  of  Jewry  over  the  centuries  and  we  are  prlvlllged  to  see  a re- 

birth  of  this  ancient  land.  It  Is  developing  In  all  areas  of  modern  life 

with  the  help  of  Jews  from  all  over  the  world  and  what  Is  created  there 

will  reflect  for  credit  and  honor  upon  all  of  Jewry,  throughout  the  world. 

It  Is  not  "our"  nation,  of  course;  but,  at  the  same  time.  It  18  our  spin- 

tual  link  with  fellow  Jbws  In  the  fqr  corners  of  the  earth.  The  policy  of 

Zionism,  enhanced  by  religious  devotion,  has  brought  a two-thousand  year 
Ideal  to  reality.  This  Is  the  great  achievement  of  our  time. 


Central  Core:  All  Jews,  of  whatever  orientation,  must  attend  Temple  worship 
and  be  motivated  to  constructive  action  throuffh  Temple  activity.  Few  Jews 

I ^ n 

realize  the  Importance  of  Temple  life  In  our  modern  era.  For,,  unlike  most 
other  religions,  Judaism  lacks  a strong  central  force;  the  institution  of  the| 
Synagogue  only  ״represents"  the  center  but  we  have  not  the  power  to  enforce 
the  authority  of  the  synagogue  Institution.  It  18  our  belief  that  once  the 
Jew  strays  from  or  nejiates  or  discards  his  ties  to  the  Temple,  he  has  not 
far  to  go  before  he  strays  from  his  Religion,  Judaism  and  the  Synagogue  are 
one  and  inseperable;  it  is  a House  of  Study,  G-athering  and  Worship, 


Participation:  In  order  to  be  good  Jews,  we  must  participate  in  the  traditic 
and  heritage  of  our  religion,  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability.  Religion  by  de- 
fault  or  inertia  is  not  the  lesson  of  Judaism;  on  the  coר^trary,  all  of  Juda- 
ism,  with  all  of  its  pracKtlces  and  beliefs,  is  your  concern  to  tie  you  the 
closer  to  your  faith.  Of  course,  the  liberal  Jews  does  not  obey  all  the  manj 
ritual  requirements  but  he^ always  will  assert  the  unity  of  Jewry  and  the 
Justice  and  right  of  orthodoxy  to  worship  according  to  their  beliefs.  We 
orient  our  practices  in  line  with  liberal  thought  and,  thus,  find  fulfill- 
:aentj^  the  needs  of  our  own  time  and  age  and  land.  Youth  has  no  wish  to 
discard  recklessly  but  it  will  build  constructively. 


Duties  of  Rabbi;  The  rabbi  of  a congregation  is  the  spiritual  leader,  the 
scholar,  and  the  teacher  of  his  people.  The  word  "rabbi"  means  "my  teacher" 
he  instructs  the  people  in  the  observance  of  religious  rites  and  eנ?plalns 
their  significance.  In  conducting  the  worship  sertice,  he  establishes  dose 
contact  with  the  people  and,  together,  they  Join  voices  in  prayer  to  God,  He 
is  no  specially  designated  or  chosen  figure  mueh  like  the  priest  of  other 
faiths  but  stands  before  the  congregation  only  by  Wirtue  of  his  superior 
learning  in  all  aspects  of  Jewish  life  and  tradition.  He  officiates  at  the 
sacred  functions  within  the  lifetime  of  the  human  being  by  consent  of  the 

worshipper,  rather  than  by  authority  of  God,  His  is  the  dedicated  life 
which  seeks  to  serve  larael  at  all  times. 


PR£lAMBLEs  To  b0  a J0w  In  the  truest  sense  of  the  word!  one  must  live  ant 
act  according  to  a specific  code  of  principles.  He  who  does  not  subsorlV־ 
to  these  basic  Ideas  to  be  found  wltyiln  the  history,  heritage  and  tradltj(^^ 
of  Judaism,  should  not  be  entitled  »0  be  a member  of  the  Jewish  com1t1unl1־j  . 
In  essence,  the  difference  between  a good  person  and  a good  Jew  Is  th/יt  iU, 
f lives  within  the  rules  of  a rbllgious  organisation,  while  the  form^ 

does  not•  A Jew,  then,  to  be  effective  within  the  context  of  his  faith, 
must  be  part  of  a group;  the  ■Mlnyan**  which  Is  the  basis  of  Jewish  oominui^ 
0 that  quorum  of  ten  %d110h  18  needed  to  pray  unto  the  Q•^  of  Israel• 

Belief  In  Godt  Belief  In  öod  18  essential  for  being  a Jew.  He  who  doesvMj^: 
have  faith  In  the  Idea  that  there  18  a unique  Supreme  Being  that  created 
universe  and  Its  contents,  18  not  Jewish.  Jewry  believes  In  One  Ood. 
word  "one•*  or  "unique“  18  of  utmost  Importance  here  for  If  each  person  b€' 
lleved  In  his  own  private  t^od,  we  would  have  an  anarcJdc  situation.  Of 
course,  anarchy  can  In  no  sense  be  characteristic  of  an  organized  rellglev^׳ 
The  basic  differ  nee  between  a religious  person  and  a religious  Jewish 
on  18  that  the  latter  worships  the  One  Ood  of  Israel  within  his  com  lunltj 
religious  oon.iTegatlon,  while  the  former  worships  the  Ood  of  his  own  choen  - 
Ing  or  any  other  Supreme  Being,  outside  the  life  and  experience  of  Judalc^A. 


Validity  of  Judaism:  Btlng  born  a Jdw  18  not  a reason  for  accepting  Judj•- 
ism  as  the  best  religion  for  you  and  your  nedds.  One  must  always  questlrw 
oneself  and  ones  Inner  being  to  see  If  Judaism  Is  the  most  suitable  for 
experlenc«•  and  need•  of  a lifetime.  The  Individual  18  privileged  to  •etA 
com  ort  and  fulfillment  eleewliere,  even  within  the  realm  of  other  faith•: 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Inner  searching  and  the  outer  examination  rausi 
be  conducted  in  a spirit  of  knowledge  and  desire  for  learning  rather  than/ 
from  a hysterical,  aegatlve  longing  for  those  “green  pastures"  which  can 
never  be  attained.  If  you  find  that  Judaism  meets  your  needs  and  18  the 
most  ddslrsbls  faith,  then  pursue  It  with  all  your  heart  and  mind.  nemorV^' 
er,  by  questioning  positively,  you  bee )me  a better  Jew. 


/ 


PLace  ln  ünlvseree:  From  the  day  that  man  is  bom  ho  is  subject  to  the 
basic  Inherent  IJRstinoto  that  Nature  has  given  to  all  Itvlns  things.  The 
or  atures  on  earth  resomble  each  ot||>1pr  in  one  respect:  each  has  the  task 
of  brlr«|.ng  into  existence  the  next  generation.  But  wlille  man  18  aiwo 
up  in  this  basic  desire  of  life,  he  also  attempts  to  improve  his  exlsterc^^ 
4nd  create  a better  way  of  life  for  those  who  will  follow,  l!he  man  whoA^  i 
not  do  this,  18  not  a real  man  but  only  a vegetating  shell  carrying  on 
life  processes,  A man  who  only  reproduces  does  not  really  live  but  the  lm־»-'- 
who  creates  does  so  for  all  mankind  and  lives  forever. 

athlrcal  , , 

Ethical  Cond\1ct  of  Jew;  The  moral  foundation  of  the  Jewish  religion  1b 

ed  on  the  10  Commandments,  ^hey  bontaln  the  ethical  rules  to  be  followe>^ 

not  only  by  Jews  but  by  all  civilized  peop  es.  Since  these  laws  are  bair^«- 

we  should  live  by  them.  This  leads  into  the  question  of  the  merits  of 

written  code.  We  feel  that  any  code  of  haws  should  be  flexible  so  that 

can  be  adapted  to  the  eijerchanglng  envlxvi^raent  in  !mich  the  Jew  lives, 

purpose  of  this  code  should  be  not  so  much  to  unite  all  peoples  or  Jews  ן 

at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  individual  person,  be  he  Jew  or  Oentlle, 

of  his  responsibilities  to  himself  and  his  fellow  man.  This  is  the  eaaJi-^>^ 

of  ethical  living:  moral  concern  for  the  welfare  of  ones  neighbor, 

of  faith,  race,  creed  or  color. 

Lib  Jew  to  Israel:  Israel  19  the  land  Ood  gave  to  our  forefathers  and 
within  its  context  can  we  understand  the  history  of  our  people,  past,  -׳ 

ent  and  future.  The  land  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey"  has  been  the  ־ 

Ing  force  of  Jewry  over  the  centuries  and  we  are  prlvlllged  to  see  a re־־ 
birth  of  this  ancient  land.  It  is  de^wloplng  in  all  or  as  of  modem  11^^^  . 
with  the  help  of  Jews  from  all  over  the  world  and  what  is  created  there 
will  reflect  for  credit  and  honor  upon  all  of  Jewry,  throughout  the  wor-S^ 
It  18  not  "our"  nation,  of  course;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  our  spiA^"" 
tual  link  with  fellow  Jews  In  the  fgr  comers  of  the  earth.  The  pollcj  ^ 
Zionism,  enhanced  by  religious  devotion,  has  brought  a two-thousand  yeOH-^ 


iueaj.  t ׳ reality,  _Thi8  is  ^e  great  achievement  of^ our  time. 


I Central  Core:  All  Jew■,  of  whatever  orientation,  must  attend  Temple  worship 

i and  be  motivated  to  constructive  action  through  Temple  activity.  Few  Jews 

י realize  the  Importance  of  Temple  life  In  our  modem  ora.  For,,  unlike  most 

other  religions,  Judaism  lacks  a strong  central  force;  the  Institution  of  th 
Synagogue  only  “represents••  the  center  but  wo  have  not  the  power  to  enforce 
i the  authority  of  the  synagogue  Institution.  It  Is  our  belief  that  once  the 

j Jew  strays  from  or  ne  ,ates  or  discards  his  ties  to  the  Temple,  he  has  not 

far  to  go  before  he  strays  from  his  Religion,  Judaism  and  the  Synagogue  are 
one  and  Inseperable;  It  18  a House  of  Study,  Gkitherlng  and  Worship. 

Participation;  In  order  to  be  good  Jews,  we  must  participate  In  the  tradltl 
and  heritage  of  our  religion,  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability.  Religion  by  d e- 
fault  or  inertia  18  not  the  lesson  of  Judaism;  on  the  co׳>vtrary,  all  of  Jida^• 
18m,  with  all  of  Its  prac^tlcea  and  beliefs,  18  your  concern  to  tie  you  the 
closer  to  your  faith.  Of  course,  the  liberal  Jews  does  not  obey  all  the  .an 
ritual  requirements  but  he  always  will  assert  the  unity  of  Jev/ry  and  the 
Justice  and  right  of  orthodoxy  to  worship  according  to  their  beliefs.  We  ^ 
orient  our  practices  In  line  with  liberal  thouj^t  and,  thus,  find  fulfill••  I 
mentis?  the  needs  of  our  own  time  and  age  and  land.  Youth  has  no  wish  to  ^ 
discard  recklessly  but  It  will  build  constructively. 

Duties  of  Rabbi:  The  rabbi  of  a congregation  18  the  spiritual  leader,  the 
scholar,  and  the  teacher  of  his  people,  The  word  “rabbi״  meane  “my  teacher’ 
he  Instructs  the  people  in  the  ob  ervance  of  religious  rites  and  explains 
their  significance.  In  conducting  the  worship  serirloe,  he  establishes  aos׳ 
contact  with  the  people  and,  together,  they  Join  volcds  In  prayer  to  &od,  H- 
18  no  specially  designated  or  chosen  figure  must  like  the  priest  of  other 
faiths  but  stands  before  the  congregation  only  by  Virtue  of  j Is  superior 
learning  In  all  aspects  of  Jewish  life  and  tradltl  n.  He  officiates  at  the 

i 

sacred  functions  within  the  lifetime  of  the  human  being  by  consent  of  the 
worshipper,  rather  tiian  by  f^utiiorlty  of  Ood.  His  Is  the  dedicated  life 


which  seeks  to  serve  Israel  at  all  times 


